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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Surgical  Papers.— No,  I. 

BY  ROBERT  S.  NEWTON,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York  City. 

NASAL  POLYPI.  THEIR  PATHOLOGY,    DIAGNOSIS,   AND   TREATMENT. — A  RE- 
MARKABLE  CASE  CURED. 

Experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  study  of  the 
tumors  occasionally  found  in  the  nasal  cavities,  and  of  which 
there  are  a  great  variety,  has  been  too  much  neglected  by 
surgeons.  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  surgeon  to 
freely  express  his  opinions  to  the  profession.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  tumors  met  with  in  the  nose,  some  of  which 
ought  not  to  be  included  under  the  title  polypus  ;  yet,  no 
doubt,  many  of  these  imperfectly  developed  polypi  degen- 
erate into  true  polypi,  and  others  again,  of  the  cancroid  kind, 
have  originated  from  ordinary  polypus,  or  some  of  its  vari- 
eties. There  have  been  a  variety  of  divisions  of  nasal  pol- 
ypi, yet  none  seem  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  will  serve 
the  purposes  of  surgery  to  regard  them  either  as  simple 
mucous,  fibrous,  or  cancerous.  Of  each  of  these  kinds  there 
are  many  varieties.    The  mucous  tissue  of  the  nasal  cavity, 
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like  that  of  the  uterus,  is  studded  with  small  glands,  and  as 
both  those  cavities  are  exceedingly  subject  to  polypus,  it  is 
fair  to  infer  that  they  generally  originate  from  some  diseased 
condition  of  those  glands.  What  that  exact  condition  of 
disease  is,  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  as  we  have  no 
means  of  examining  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  nasal  fossa 
and  the  uterus  before  disease  has  brought  the  patient  to  our 
hands.  Examination  then  instituted,  can  lead  to  no  impor- 
tant conclusions,  for  the  parts  are  already  in  an  advanced 
pathological  'condition.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  while 
the  mucous  membranes  are  a  continuous  structure,  it  differs 
very  materially  in  different  localities,  and  this  circumstance 
explains  the  fact  that  tumors  arising  from  it,  in  different 
localities,  also  differ  very  much  in  character.  M.  Nelaton 
has  recognized  this  fact,  and  has  pointed  out  the  circum- 
stance that  both  the  membranes  of  the  nasal  fossa  and  the 
uterus  are  subject  to  hemorrhagic  disease  ;  indeed,  both  are 
subject  to  hemorrhages  which  are  not  regarded  as  being  of  a 
diseased  character. 

The  membranes  of  the  nasal  fossa  are  subject  to  quite  a 
number  of  diseased  conditions,  which  are  not  true  polypi. 
There  may  be  a  mere  thickening  of  the  parts,  there  may  be 
open  ulcer,  there  may  be  intense  inflammation  ;  but  the 
diseases  common  to  that  locality  are  mostly  of  the  polypus 
character.  Wherever  we  detect  a  single  polypus  of  the  cav- 
ity, we  shall  find  upon  examination  that  it  springs  (if  of  the 
simple  mucous  kind)  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and  will 
soon  be  followed  by  similar  growths.  Very  often  we  notice, 
in  post  mortem  examinations,  a  great  number  of  minute 
polypi,  when  only  one  is  developed  to  any  considerable  size. 
They  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  period  of  life,  but 
are  most  common  in  the  middle  period.  We  often  observe 
a  defect  in  the  voice,  some  persons  articulating  particular 
sounds  with  great  indistinctness.  Upon  close  inspection  we 
shall  find  the  tissues  of  the  nasal  fossa  to  be  affected  with 
polypus  disease,  though  there  may  be  only  a  thickening  of 
the  tissues.  Mucous  polypi  usually  grow  rapidly  until  the 
cavity  is  filled  up,  when  they  remain  stationary,  rarely  cans- 
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ing  any  material  deformity,  as  is  the  case  with  the  enlarged 
fibrous  tumor.  They  not  unfrequently  entirely  destroy  the 
power  of  olfaction,  and  in  some  instances  also  the  function 
of  audition.  The  taste,  too,  is  always  dull  in  persons  thus 
affected.  We  are  not,  however,  to  infer  that  a  loss  of  those 
senses  presupposes,  of  necessity,  the  existence  of  polypus. 
It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  as  Mr.  Syme  intimates,  that 
these  symptoms  are  aggravated  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
damp  weather.  In  children  the  polypus  generally  grows 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  inferior  spongy  bone. 
Upon  examination,  such  polypi  are  found  to  be  composed 
mainly  of  greyish  vesicles  enclosed  in  a  soft  cellular  tissue-. 
Malgaigne  tells  us  that  these  polypi  usually  spring  from  the 
superior  and  middle  spongy  bones,  near  the  maxillary  sinus. 
My  experience  has  shown  that  they  may  spring  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  any  part  of  the  cavity,  unless  we  ex- 
cept the  middle  septum  of  the  nasal  fossa. 

Before  any  remedial  means  are  adopted,  we  should  be 
sure  that  what  wTe  are  regarding  as  a  mere  mucous  polypus 
is  not,  in  reality,  only  a  thickening,  or  tumefaction  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  This,  in  children,  is  very  apt  to  be  the 
case.  Extorsion  may  relieve  for  the  time,  but  the  polypus 
will  return,  and  the  only  effectual  remedy  is  a  general  alter- 
ative and  tonic  course  of  medicine,  and  after  mild  cauteriza- 
tion of  the  parts,  the  application  of  such  tonic  astringents 
as  will  give  tone  and  vigor  to  the  membrane  thus  affected. 
There  is  but  little  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  all  forms  of  pol- 
ypus of  the  nose,  are  mere  degenerations  from  the  simple 
mucous  polypus.  Different  surgeons  have  adopted  different 
plans  both  for  extorting  and  for  excising  nasal  polypi,  almost 
any  of  which  are  usually  quite  successful,  and  the  local  ap- 
plication of  proper  caustics  and  tonic  astringents  is  consid- 
ered by  me  to  be  of  more  importance  than  the  mere  removal 
of  the  developed  polypus,  since  it  should  be  our  object  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  their  recurrence,  which  would  thus  sub- 
ject the  patient  to  renewed  operations.  For  purposes  of 
cauterization,  some  of  the  forms  of  zinc  are  preferable  :  ei- 
ther the  sulphate  or  chloride  answers  well. 
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The  fibrous  and  cancroid  varieties  should  be  considered 
as  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  tumor,  as  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  the  latter  is  merely  a  degeneration  of  the  former. 
It  may  rise  from  any  part  of  the  cavity,  but  springs  gener- 
ally from  the  submucous  tissue,  and  sends  its  roots  in  all 
directions,  especially  into  the  natural  cavities.  In  its  fibrous 
state  it  is  very  solid,  and  tough,  indeed,  as  has  been  remarked  ; 
its  strength  may  be  nearly  equal  to  tendon;  hence  the  diffi- 
culty of  removing  it  by  torsion.  Patients  thus  affected  are 
generally  the  victims  of  much  unnecessary  pain,  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  regard  all  polypi  as  mere  fungi  to  be  easily  re- 
moved with  tiie  forceps.  When  in  the  true  fibrous  state, 
these  polypi  are  usually  well  supplied  with  blood  vessels, 
and  hence  excision  is  often  attended  with  profuse  hemorrh- 
age. Fibrous  polypi  often  attain  a  large  size,  and  speedily 
prove  fatal,  unless  prevented  by  an  operation.  They  create 
great  deformity,  separating  bones,  breaking  down  structures, 
displacing  the  eye,  and  committing  great  ravages  generally. 
They  may  produce  dissolution  by  hemorrhage,  by  pressure 
on  the  brain,  or  by  suffocation,  as  they  not  unfrequently 
descend  into  the  pharynx  and  fill  up  the  orifice. 

Young  persons  of  the  male  sex  are  most  liable  to  this 
form  of  disease,  it  being  rarely  met  with  after  forty -five  years 
have  been  attained.  Indeed,  in  the  extensive  experience 
which  I  have  had,  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  case  in  a 
patient  over  forty.  Nothing  short  of  an  operation  can  effect 
a  radical  cure,  and  even  this  is  not  always  successful.  There 
may  be  present  an  incipient  cancroid  condition,  which,  if  not 
promptly  met,  will  soon  develop  into  open  cancer.  Hence  I 
deem  it  proper  for  the  surgeon  to  constantly  bear  in  mind  the 
great  liability  of  this  tumor  to  degenerate  into  the  cancroid 
variety.  He  will  thus  treat  it  rationally  ;  he  will  vary  his 
plan  as  the  indications  are  more  or  less  perfect  of  such  a  can- 
croid tendency,  and  indeed  it  would  be  well  to  regard  such  a 
condition  to  be  present  in  all  cases  of  true  fibrous  polypus. 
I  proceed  to  a  case  which  illustrates  the  treatment  of  both 
the  fibrous  and  the  cancerous  stages  of  nasal  polypi,  premising 
that  I  regard  the  case  as  one  worthy  of  record. 
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In  1855,  C,  aged  about  thirty  years,  presented  himself  for 
treatment  of  a  cancerous  polypus  of  the  nasal  fossae.  He 
stated  that  its  ravages  were  beginning  to  affect  his  general 
health,  though  not  so  much  as  to  attract  particular  attention. 
The  left  eye  was  considerably  protruded,  the  nostril  of  the 
left  side  was  not  only  completely  filled,  as  was  the  right,  but 
very  much  enlarged.  The  voice  was  exceedingly  defective, 
and  there  was  escaping  an  intolerable  odor  which  had  recent- 
ly began  to  keep  the  patient  nauseated.  Upon  examination 
it  was  found  that  the  entire  cavity  was  filled  with  a  cancroid 
polypus,  which  had  filled  the  entire  surrounding  space,  and 
displaced  the  soft  palate,  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the 
bony  roof,  which  it  had  broken  down,  leaving  the  tumor  sus- 
pended into  the  mouth,  and  resting  on  the  tongue,  making  it 
impossible  for  the  patient  to  breathe  unless  the  mouth  was 
opened,  and  very  difficult  to  introduce  his  food.  Upon  close 
inspection  it  was  found  to  be  attached  to  the  basilar  processes 
underlying  the  skull,  with  roots  diverging  into  all  the  cavi- 
ties, deeply  seated  in  the  submucous  tissues,  and  in  many 
places  adhering  to  the  bony  surface  of  the  basilar  processes. 
The  posterior  part  of  the  tumor  was,  no  doubt,  attached  to 
the  vertebral  column,  though  of  this  there  is  some  doubt  in 
my  mind,  notwithstanding  that  those  parts  were  eventually 
reached.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  attachment  to  this  point 
is  not  usually  extensive,  and  from  the  clasping  nature  of  the 
base  of  these  tumors  we  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
true  points  of  origination.  A  prolongation  of  the  tumor  had 
entered  the  cranium  and  compressed  the  optic  nerve,  thus 
destroying  the  impressibility  of  the  iris  to  the  influence  of 
light.  Whether  the  entrance  had  been  effected  at  more  than 
one  point  cannot  be  stated.  Another  prolongation  had  found 
its  way  into  the  zygomatic  fossa  through  the  ganglion  of 
Meckel ;  in  fact,  it  had  penetrated  every  opening  in  the 
vicinity.  The  patient  had  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  bleed- 
ing profusely  on  slight  wounds  being  sustained,  so  that  I 
deemed  the  ligature  preferable  to  the  knife  for  extirpation. 
This  was  passed  up  through  the  nostril  with  the  spring  canula, 
around  the  posterior  base  of  the  polypus,  and  out  again  at  the 
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usual  orifice.  By  close  attention  for  a  couple  of  weeks  the 
tumor  was  so  nearly  removed  that  it  was  excised,  and  the 
chloride  of  zinc  and  hydrastin,  mixed  to  the  consistence  of 
paste,  applied.  The  patient  now  found  himself  able  to  breathe 
freely,  and  being  relieved  from  the  disagreeable  odor,  he  was 
generally  more  comfortable.  I  should  have  operated  by  re- 
moving the  superior  maxillary  bone,  preserving  the  mem- 
branes, as  far  as  possible  ;  but  the  disease  had  made  such 
frightful  progress  that  the  roof  of  the  mouth  was  destroyed, 
membranes  included,  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  enlarging  the  orifice.  Upon  removal,  the 
tumor  exhibited  both  the  fibrous  and  encephaloidal  cancerous 
peculiarities,  large  portions  being  decidedly  of  a  medullary 
character.  The  discharging  purulent  matter  was  insufferably 
fetid,  and  irritating  to  the  healthy  parts  with  which  it  came 
in  contact.  The  treatment  was  long  and  tedious,  requiring 
patience  in  both  the  surgeon  and  patient.  Several  months' 
constant  attention,  however,  enabled  me  to  destroy  every 
vestige  of  the  tumor.  The  periosteum  and  the  Schneiderian 
membrane  were  both  too  much  destroyed  to  allow  me  to 
entertain  hopes  of  the  regeneration  of  the  bony  roof,  but  at 
the  end  of  eight  months,  the  cavity  was  covered  over,  the 
voice  improved,  and  the  parts  looking  sound.  The  eye  re- 
gained its  function  and  receded  into  its  normal  position,  and 
the  patient  was  finally  discharged  cured. 

The  surgeon  will  find  that  great  care  in  the  application  of 
his  caustic  will  be  requisite  ;  injudiciously  applied,  it  may 
produce  fatal  consequences :  and  I  beg  also  to  caution  the  in- 
experienced operator  against  the  danger  of  hemorrhage.  To 
this  circumstance  of  a  disposition  to  excessive  hemorrhage 
may  be  added  the  liability  of  the  patient  to  sink  under  the 
operation,  unless  the  system  has  been  previously  toned  up 
for  the  reverted  secretion  which  must  occur  after  the  removal 
of  the  tumor. 

A  variety  of  tumors  of  the  nasal  fossa  and  the  surround- 
ing parts  may  degenerate  into  cancer ;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  those  of  a  polypous  kind  are  more  .liable  to  such  de- 
generation.   It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  then,  that  nasal 
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polypi  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  no  matter  what 
may  be  their  character,  as  delay  may  be  fatal,  or  may  sub- 
ject the  patient  to  a  dangerous  operation,  when  a  simple  one 
would  have  been  all  sufficient  in  the  outset.  I  have  treated 
a  number  of  these  cases  with  like  results. 


The  Laws  of  the  Human  Temperaments,  in  relation  to  Marriage,  and  the 
Consequences  of  their  Violation :  Illustrated  by  Cases  in  Practice. 

BY  WILLIAM  BYRD  POWELL,  M.  D. 

I  will  again  define  my  position  with  regard  to  the  human 
temperaments,  in  order  that  my  readers  may  understand  me. 

I  define  temperament  to  be  a  mode  of  being,  sui  generis, 
compatible  with  life,  health,  and  longevity  ;  and  the  element- 
ary temperaments  to  be  the  Sanguine,  the  Bilious,  Lympha- 
tic, and  Encephalic.  The  views  usually  entertained  of  the 
three  former  will  answer  my  present  purpose  ;  and  the  fourth 
is  that  in  which  the  cerebrum  is  largely  developed,  with  a 
reversed  condition  of  every  other  part  of  the  system.  Its 
most  distinguishing  peculiarity  is  an  expansion  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  throughout  the  full  extent  of  the  parietal 
ridges. 

Although,  from  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  known  that 
marrying  in  and  in,  or  in  consanguinity,  was  attended  with  a 
degeneracy  of  the  species ;  yet  to  the  extent  of  my  reading, 
it  has  not  been  known,  that  even  stronger  and  more  fatal  in- 
compatibilities to  marriage  alliance  obtain  outside  of  this 
circle,  and  with  the  best  of  health  in  the  parties,  and,  in  the 
abstract,  the  best  of  physical  and  mental  organizations. 

In  1837,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  I  took  boarding  in  a 
private  family,  where  I  was  never  more  pleased  than  I  was 
with  my  host  and  his  wife  ;  both  of  them  possessed  vigorous 
health,  both  had  the  best  of  mental  endowments,  both  were 
of  rather  a  full  habit  of  body — being  of  the  same  tempera- 
ment, sanguine  bilious  lymphatic.    I  was  so  much  pleased 
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with  the  persons  and  endowments  of  both  of  them,  that  I  an- 
ticipated seeing,  when  they  should  return  from  school,  some 
of  the  finest  models  of  humanity  in  their  children.  But  I 
was  greatly  disappointed.  I  then,  incidentally,  as  it  were, 
inquired  of  the  lady  how  many  children  she  had.  She  an- 
swered six,  and  then  went  on  to  remark  that  her  three  eldest 
were  dead,  and  that  she  greatly  feared  that  the  remaining 
three  would  go  in  the  same  way,  (and  I  thought  it  would  be 
well  if  they  did) ;  but  the  wherefore  was  a  great  mystery  to 
her,  as  the  family  of  her  husband,  like  her  own,  had  always 
been  remarkable  for  their  generally  good  health.  At  that 
time,  the  fact  was  as  much  of  a  mystery  to  me  as  it  was  to 
her.  The  three  remaining  children  had  large  and  badly 
formed  heads,  small  necks,  chests,  muscles,  and  bones.  From 
their  organization,  I  concluded  that  her  fears  that  they  would 
go  as  the  others  had  gone,  were  well  founded 

My  study  of  the  human  temperaments  commenced  eleven 
years  before,  or  after  I  became  disgusted  with  all  that  I  could 
find  in  books  or  hear  in  schools  about  them  ;  but  I  had  not 
observed  any  such  family  results  before,  and  at  this  time  did 
not  regard  them  as  holding  any  necessary  relation  to  them. 

From  this  time  forward,  I  observed  closely  eveiy  family  I 
met  with ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  met  with  an  ence- 
phalo-bilious  man  and  wife,  whose  two  elder  children,  about 
ten  and  twelve  years  old,  respectively,  were  so  rachitic  that 
they  had  never  walked.  They  had  three  children ;  the 
youngest,  a  little  girl,  who  closely  resembled  her  father,  pos- 
sessed some  promise.  In  a  few  weeks  more  I  met  with  an- 
other encephalo-bilious  man,  whose  wife  was  sanguine  ence- 
phalo-bilious,  with  the  two  latter  elements  preponderating. 
One  of  their  children  was  too  idiotic  to  be  trusted  with  busi- 
ness ;  another  one,  a  married  woman,  had  consumption  ;  and 
the  two  remaining  ones,  though  not  wanting  in  intellect,  were 
so  imperfectly  constituted  that  they  could  not  probably  live 
beyond  maturity.  The  husband  did  not  think  that  consump- 
tion had  ever  been  in  either  branch  of  the  family. 

In  six  months  I  saw  enough  to  induce  me  to  believe  that 
the  temperaments  had  something  to  do  in  the  premises,  and 
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I  began  to  treat  of  it  in  my  lectures,  and  cautioned  young 
people  against  uniting  themselves  with  those  who  possessed  a 
similar  complexion  and  make  of  person. 

At  Raleigh,  Tennessee,  I  lectured  one  night,  and  treated 
this  subject  at  considerable  length.  Next  morning  a  fine- 
looking  and  intelligent  planter  called  upon  me,  and,  after 
some  desultoiy  conversation,  told  me  that  he  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  my  lecture  the  night  before,  and  added 
that  his  wife  resembled  him  very  closely,  having  the  same 
colored  hair,  eyes,  skin,  and  make  of  person,  and  that  both  of 
them  had  always  enjoyed  very  good  health.  "Now,"  said 
lie,  u  I  desire  your  opinion  as  to  the  prospects  of  our  children." 
I  answered,  "  It  is  possible  that  you  have  had  none  ;  and  if 
you  have,  1  think  it  very  probable  that  they  will  not  live  to 
be  ten  years  old."  He  replied,  "  Your  latter  opinion  is  correct ; 
my  wife  had  six,  all  of  whom  are  dead,  and  neither  of  them 
lived  to  be  ten  years  old.  But  as  my  young  negroes  did  well, 
I  could  not  suppose  my  residence  to  be  the  cause,  and  hence  I 
was  unable  to  comprehend  why  we  should  lose  our  children, 
till  I  heard  you  last  night." 

Supposing  that  he  had  concluded  what  he  had  to  say,  I 
gave  my  attention  to  another  gentleman  who  was  waiting  for 
it.  The  moment  I  became  disengaged,  the  old  gentleman  in- 
formed me  that  the  mother  of  those  children  died  of  cholera, 
and  that  he  had  married  again.  He  stated  that  his  present 
wife  was  lean,  and  had  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  dark  skin. 
"  Now,"  he  inquired,  "  what  is  my  prospect  for  children  V 
I  assured  him  that  it  was  as  good  as  he  could  desire.  With 
evident  emotions  of  pleasure,  he  remarked,  "  We  have  three 
fine  boys." 

Several  months  elapsed  before  I  could  give  the  rationale, 
of  such  results.  I  had  long  before  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  nature,  or  the  procreative  law,  was;solicitous  for  the  good 
and  safety  of  the  species,  even  at  the  cost  of  individuals,  but 
how  the  good  of  the  species  required  the  preceding  sacrifices, 
I  could  not  imagine  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  thought  that  such 
parents  were  such  as  nature  should  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
species.    At  length  I  met  with  a  man  and  his  wife,  in  both 
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of  whom  the  phrenological  region  of  reverence  and  hope  was 
very  highly  developed,  while  the  head  of  each  child  was  as 
flat  on  top,  or  nearly  so,  from  one  parietal  ridge  to  the  other, 
as  the  table  I  am  writing  on.  The  reflection  of  a  few  min- 
utes satisfied  me  why  this  should  be  so.  Nature  aims  at  the 
good  of  the  species,  and  if  the  combined  or  united  strength 
of  this  portion  of  the  brain  in  the  parents  should  be  entailed 
upon  the  children,  and  these  children  should  entail  it  in  the 
same  way,  nothing  less  than  monstrosity  could  be  the  ulti- 
mate result.  Even  the  first  generation  would  be  unfit  for 
usefulness,  except  as  mere  dependents.  Thus  I  became  led 
to  a  conclusion  with  reference  to  the  previous  cases.  It  would 
have  been  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  the  first  and  last  of 
those  parents  to  have  entailed  the  united  strength  of.  their 
vital  vigor,  or  cellular  repletion.  Nature  has  forbidden  it, 
and  therefore  she  will  not  allow  the  fruits  of  such  disobedience 
to  live,  if  produced.    But  more  of  this  by  and  by. 

I  am  now  acquainted  with  a  family  in  which  the  husband 
is  sanguine  bilious  lymphatic,  and  the  wife  bilious  encephalo- 
lymphatic ;  both  are  much  advanced  in  years,  and  in  good 
health.  Four  of  their  children  have  died  of  consumption, 
another  has  now  the  disease,  and  the  sixth  has  an  organiza- 
tion strongly  indicative  of  a  liability  to  the  same. 

I  have  a  legal  acquaintance  of  the  quadruple  constitution, 
who  invited  me,  in  1853,  to  take  tea  with  him.  Soon  after 
my  arrival  he  presented  his  little  son  to  me.  I  immediately 
discovered  that  he  would  not  probably  live  to  maturity;  and 
directed  my  attention  to  the  mother,  and  discovered  that  she 
had  the  same  combination  of  the  temperaments,  though  not 
in  such  balanced  proportions,  as  the  husband.  The  father 
asked  me  my  opinion  of  the  child.  I  told  him  that  he  would 
not  probably  raise  him — that  his  brain  was  too  much  devel- 
oped for  his  body.  He  then  remarked  that  he  had  lost  four 
children  of  brain-fever,  and  that  all  of  them  had  much  the 
same  organization;  but  that  this  one  was  more  stout  and 
healthy,  and  progressed  at  school  with  great  rapidity.  I  think 
this  boy  is  still  living. 

A  sanguine-encephalic  Judge,  in  Alabama,  invited  me  to 
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dine  with  him.  In  a  tew  minutes  his  little  son  came  in  from 
school,  when  the  father  remarked  that  he  had  a  prodigy  in 
that  son,  to  which  I  replied,  "  It  is  a  great  misfortune."  He 
evidently  expected  me  to  express  some  admiration  of  the 
child,  and  in  his  confusion,  asked  me  why  I  thought  it  a  mis- 
fortune. At  this  moment  his  wife  came  in  and  was  presented 
to  me,  whose  constitution  I  perceived  to  be  sanguine  ence- 
phaJo-bilious — the  two  former  elements  preponderating.  He 
informed  her  of  what  I  had  said,  which  occasioned  in  her 
some  alarm,  and  she  expressed,  as  the  Judge  had  done,  a  de- 
sire to  know  my  reason.  I  told  them  that  without  a  vigorous 
circulation,  digestion  and  assimilation,  the  brain  could  be  of 
but  little  use  ;  and  assured  them  that  the  child's  arterial,  pul- 
monic and  digestive  systems  were  not  sufficient  to  sustain 
so  large  a  brain.  I  advised  them  to  give  but  little  attention 
to  his  scholastic  education — to  give  him  a  free  use  of  the  play- 
grounds, and  to  send  him  as  much  as  possible  to  a  dancing- 
school.  In  about  three  years  after  this  event  I  called  upon 
the  Judge ;  his  wife  met  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  ex- 
claiming, "  My  poor  boy  is  dead,  and  I  believe  that  if  we  had 
taken  your  advice  he  might  have  lived." 

From  what  I  could  learn,  it  seems  that  there  had  been  a 
convention  of  the  school  teacher,  the  parson,  and  the  parents, 
to  determine  in  relation  to  the  course  I  had  prescribed  for  the 
boy.  The  parson  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  phre- 
nology, and  admitting  it  to  be  true,  he  contended  that  I  might 
make  mistakes  in  the  application  of  it ;  and  as  the  boy  pro- 
gressed rapidly  at  school  and  had  excellent  health,  it  was 
decided  to  keep  him  at  school.  The  mother,  in  this  conven- 
tion, constituted  the  minority — she  favored  the  adoption  of 
my  course,  but  this  was  referred,  by  the  majority,  to  her  ma- 
ternal fears,  for  which  they  could  discover  no  cause  except 
my  opinion. 

General  Washington  and  his  wife  were  both  sanguine,  ex- 
cept that  she  possessed  a  little  of  the  encephalo-lymphatic. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  of  the  sanguine  bilious  encephalo- 
lymphatic  constitution,  and  his  first  wife  sanguine  bilious 
lymphatic.    General  Jackson  was  sanguine  bilious — the  lat- 
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ter  element  predominating,  and  his  wife  purely  bilious.  In 
these  instances,  as  it  i?  well  known,  no  children  were  pro- 
duced. These  historically  known  facts  should  have  due 
weight  in  sustaining  my  observations,  inasmuch  as  no  ex- 
planation has  hitherto  been  had  of  them.  Of  facts  having 
this  character,  I  have  many  which  have  passed  under  my 
own  observation  ;  twTo  or  three  of  which  I  will  cite.  Judge 
 and  his  wife  possessed  the  bilious-encephalic  consti- 
tution ;  they  lived  to  be  old,  but  had  no  children.  An  in- 
timate friend  of  the  writer,  a  highly  intellectual  and  educated 
gentleman,  and  his  wife,  one  amongst  the  most  polished  of 
ladies,  were  of  the  sanguine  encephalo-bilious  constitution. 
They  had  no  children — became  at  length  mutually  unhappy, 
and  worse — mutually  intemperate,  and  finally  separated.  An 
acquaintance  of  the  writer  married  a  number  of  years  since, 
but  had  no  children;  his  wife  died,  and  three  years  since  he 
married  again.  I  told  his  brother,  at  the  time,  that  he  would 
have  no  children  by  his  wife,  or  if  he  had,  he  would  not  raise 
them.  He  asked  me  why,  and  I  told  him  they  were  both 
alike — of  the  same  constitution ;  when  he  remarked,  "That 
was  the  case  with  his  first  wife."  So  far,  the  opinion  I  gave 
was  correct.  I  knowr  one  party  who  were  of  the  same  con- 
stitution— had  no  children,  and  separated  ;  but  subsequently, 
each  obtained  a  different  companion  and  became  blessed 
with  children. 

These  facts  would  seem  to  warrant  some  important  con- 
clusions with  reference  to  the  laws  which  govern  in  the  pre- 
mises, and  to  explain  the  fact  that  marriages  in  consanguinity 
degenerate  the  species  ;  and  yet,  between  the  violation  of  the 
laws  of  temperate  and  consanguine  marriages,  there  does  not, 
to  me,  appear  to  be  a  general  parallelism.  The  former  does 
not  appear  to  be  attended  with  as  much  of  what  is  usually 
called  scrofula,  or  as  much  mental  stupidity  as  the  latter,  but 
with  more  organic  imperfection  and  liability  to  early  dis- 
ease and  death  ;  but  upon  this  subject  I  am  not  confident;  I 
wrant  more  facts  ;  the  evils  attendant  upon  both  may  be  re- 
ferable to  a  violation  of  the  same  law  under  modifications  of 
those  conditions  that  constitute  the  premises. 
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If  we  contemplate  the  two  sexes  as  two  distinct  varieties 
of  the  human  race,  we  shall  find  that  one  is  but  the  com- 
plement of  the  other  in  all  of  the  essential  modes  of  existence. 
It  does,  then,  absolutely  require  a  good  type  of  each  to  make 
one  well-balanced  and  perfect  unity.  I  have  observed  an  ex- 
emplification of  this  law,  in  my  intercourse  in  society,  in 
those  individuals  who  are  so  well  developed  and  balanced  in 
both  body  and  brain  as  to  be  of  no  use  to  themselves  or  to 
others,  unless  impressed  by  external  motives  of  such  force  and 
efficiency  as  to  breakup  the  pre-existing  and  normal  balance 
of  cerebral  action.  If,  then,  it  be  true  that  the  good  or  best 
interests  of  the  race  require  that  one  sex  shall  be  the  com- 
plement of  the  other,  that  the  male  shall  have  more  developed 
than  the  female  the  animo-vital  powers,  and  all  those  that 
act  in  concert  with  them,  and  the  female  shall  have  the 
vegeto-vital,  and  those  powers  that  act  in  association  with 
them,  in  a  higher  degree  of  endowment  than  the  male,  then 
it  would  seem  very  clearly  to  follow  that  the  same  law  should 
be  observed  in  all  marriage  alliances.  When,  therefore,  the 
animo-vital  forces  are  strong  in  both  parents,  or  feeble  in 
both,  or  that  the  vegeto-vital  shall  in  a  similar  manner  exist 
in  both,  then  the  law  of  the  normal  relations  between  the 
sexes  has  been  violated,  and  in  the  ratio  of  the  violation  will 
be  the  seriousness  of  the  consequences. 

It  may  be  inquired  how  the  public  are  to  be  guided  by 
the  distinctions  I  have  drawn,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  un- 
derstood by  any  one  except  those  who  have  been  my  pupils  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  by  these  means  they  cannot  do  it ;  but 
they  can  do  that  which  is  equivalent — they  can  determine 
how  far  they  resemble,  in  complexion,  make  of  person,  and 
form  of  head,  any  other  given  individual,  and  how  far  they 
differ  from  him.  If  each  man  and  woman  will,  as  far  as 
practicable,  select  their  companions  out  of  those  who  shall 
the  least  resemble  themselves,  they  will  very  greatly  but  not 
entirely  avoid  the  commission  of  a  very  serious  blunder.  The 
exceptions  will  be  with  those  who,  when  young,  are  of  a  lean 
habit  of  body,  but  destined  to  acquire  a  full  one  ;  but  even 
here  the  difficulty  can  be  obviated  by  directing  attention  to 
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that  side  of  the  family  of  the  individual  which  he  or  she  may 
resemble. 

Among  the  forms  of  disease  to  which  the  violation  of  this 
law  produces  a  liability  is  tubercular  phthisis — one  about 
which  so  much  trouble  has  been  had  to  trace  each  individual 
case  to  an  hereditary  origin.  The  success  of  this  inquiry  has 
not  been  found  to  extend  beyond  about  thirty-six  per  cent., 
leaving  sixty-four  per  cent,  to  be  accounted  for  by  some  other 
means.  As  I  have  never  known  this  form  of  disease  to  occur 
in  any  but  those  who  are  organically  feeble  in  both  vigor  and 
tenacity  of  life,  I  concluded  long  since  that  a  liability  to  it 
essentially  inheres  in  such  debility.  Under  the  meteorological 
influences  acting  upon  Boston,  phthisis  is  a  frequent  disease, 
but  those  influences  in  the  South  produce,  in  the  same  class 
of  organizations,  intermittent  fever,  enlarged  spleens,  dropsy, 
and  death.  Hence  intermittent  fever  is  just  as  hereditary  in 
the  South  as  phthisis  is  in  the  North.  The  truth  is,  it  is 
hereditary  in  no  place,  but  a  mere  attendant  upon  certain 
forms  of  organization  under  prescribed  circumstances.  That 
such  an  organization  is  frequently  hereditary — -an  heirloom 
in  some  families — I  admit,  but  not  more  so  than  that  which  is 
liable  to  acute  rheumatism,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  a  host 
of  other  forms  of  disease.  One  thing  is  certain ;  phthisis 
occurs  about  twice  as  frequently  without  a  consumptive  pa- 
rentage as  with  it ;  and  in  all  such  cases,  I  have  no  doubt, 
through  violations  of  the  procreative  or  marriage  laws.  If 
these  views  be  sound,  as  I  verily  believe  they  are,  the  pre- 
ventives are  obvious — obedience  to  the  laws  of  marriage  and 
proper  educational  processes.* 


Chloroform— Its  Administration  and  Uses. 

BY  C.  T.   HART,  M.  D. 

Peof.  of  Physiology  And  Pathology  in  the  Eclectic    Medical  College  of  tub 
City  of  New  Yoke. 

The  practical  demonstration  of  the  fact,  that  the  severest 
surgical  operations  can  be  performed  upon  the  human  sub- 

*  In  the  May  No.  of  this  Eeview  this  subject  was  referred  to  under 
the  several  division?,  in  a  classified  form. 
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ject,  without  the  slightest  pain,  was  truly  a  grand  stride  in 
science,  and  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  human  family. 
The  idea  that  complete  anaesthesia  can  be  induced  without 
danger,  was  first  generally  promulgated  in  1846.  The  honor 
of  its  conception  and  practical  application  has  been  claimed 
by  three  parties — Dr.  Horace  Wells,  a  dentist  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton  and  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  of 
Boston.  The  matter  has  been  finally  settled  through  the 
investigations  of  the  Hon.  Truman  Smith,  and  the  meed  of 
praise  and  gratitude,  justly  due  so  great  a  discovery,  is 
proved  to  belong  to  Dr.  Horace  Wells.  In  his  report  upon 
the  subject,  recently  made,  Mr.  Smith  shows  that  as  early  as 
1844  Dr.  Wells  enunciated  the  idea,  and  tested  it  by  having 
one  of  his  own  teeth  extracted  without  pain,  while  under 
the  influence  of  nitrous  oxide. 

Ether  was  first  generally  employed  as  the  anaesthetic, 
but  in  1847,  Dr.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  proposed  chloroform 
as  a  substitute,  finding  it  more  reliable  and  speedy  in  its  ac- 
tion. It  has  gradually  come  into  general  use,  and  has 
almost  entirely  superseded  the  former.  It  is  one  of  our 
most  positive  and  valuable  remedies,  but  is  not  properly  ap- 
preciated, and  the  best  mode  of  administering  it  is  not  fully 
understood  by  many  practitioners.  I  propose  in  this  article 
to  point  out,  briefly,  some  of  the  diseases  in  which,  in  my 
experience,  it  may  be  safely  and  advantageously  employed. 

Chloroform  is  so  well  known,  that  little  need  be  said  con- 
cerning its  physical  and  therapeutic  characteristics.  It  was 
discovered  by  Samuel  Guthrie  of  Sacketts  Harbor,  1ST.  Y.,  in 
1831,  and  about  the  same  time  by  Sonberian  in  France,  and 
Liebig,  in  Germany.  Its  chemical  composition  and  thera- 
peutic action  were  studied  by  Dumas  and  Peligot,  in  1834-5, 
and  the  formula  (G9  H.  Cl3)  ascertained  to  represent  its  ulti- 
mate constitution.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  the  vapor  when 
inhaled  induces  first  a  delightful  exhilaration,  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  muscular  relaxation,  insensibility,  and  profound 
sleep.    Internally  it  acts  as  a  relaxant  and  anodyne. 

Much  has  been  written  against  the  use  of  chloroform  by 
inhalation  ;  many  eminent  in  the  profession,  claiming  that 
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its  administration,  even  for  surgical  operations  and  during 
parturition,  is  attended  with  more  danger  than  benefit. 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  cases,  however,  on  record,  to 
attest  that  the  objections  urged  are  not  valid  ;  and  that  when 
properly  administered,  under  right  conditions,  it  is  as  safe  as 
any  of  the  poisonous  remedies  which  are  daily  prescribed. 

Mode  of  Administering. — To  avoid  danger,  much  de 
pends  on  a  careful  observance  of  a  few  simple  rules.  Be 
sure  the  article  is  not  adulterated  ;  administer  slowly,  allow- 
ing a  free  admixture  of  air,  and  when  practicable,  on  an 
empty  stomach.  Watch  the  pulse  and  respiration,  and  if 
the  former  becomes  weak  and  flickering,  or  stertorous  breath- 
ing arises,  stop  it  at  once.  If  the  depression  and  stertor  are 
great,  resort  to  the  usual  restoratives,  as  dashing  cold  water 
in  the  face,  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  stimulants  internally,  ar- 
tificial respiration,  &c,  taking  care  always  to  pull  the  tongue 
forward,  as  it  sometimes  falls  back  in  the  fauces  and  thus 
blocks  up  the  air  passages.  When  there  is  much  depression, 
or  when  the  nervous  system  has  been  previously  much  exci- 
ted, I  always  give  a  dose  of  morphine  and  whiskey  before 
1  induce  anaesthesia.  If  this  precaution  were  always  taken 
I  think  there  never  would  occur  a  case  of  "  death  from  chlo- 
roform "  to  be  reported.  This  agent  destroys  life  by  com- 
pletely paralyzing  the  nervous  system,  thereby  arresting  the 
heart's  pulsations.  This  effect  sometimes  arises  suddenly, 
but  will  be  invariably  obviated  by  the  whiskey  and  mor- 
phine, which  seem  to  keep  up,  so  to  speak,  an  undercurrent 
of  stimulation,  while  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  action 
of  the  chloroform,  but  on  the  contrary  appear  to  favor  a 
more  speedy  and  gentle  action. 

Many  plans  have  been  proposed  and  instruments  invented 
for  its  administration,  but  I  have  found  none  to  answer  so 
well  as  the  following,  which  is  safe,  convenient,  and  econom- 
ical. Pour  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  on  a  piece  of  old 
domestic  or  linen,  two  or  three  inches  square,  and  secure  this 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  by  partially  closing  it.  A  sort  of 
cup  is  thus  formed  which  can  be  nicely  adjusted  to  the  nose, 
so  as  to  admit  a  free  supply  of  air,  while  none  of  the  vapor 
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escapes.  By  closing  the  hand  entirely  on  the  rag  when  it  is 
occasionally  removed,  (which  should  always  be  done,)  evap- 
oration is  suspended  and  all  waste  prevented.  By  this 
method  anaesthesia  is  readily  induced,  and  may  be  sustained 
for  a  long  period  with  a  very  small  amount  of  chloroform. 

Uses. — Chloroform  is  no  longer  confined  exclusively  to 
surgery,  but  has  been  found  to  be  a  most  valuable  therapeu- 
tic agent  in  many  diseases.  Much  of  the  prejudice  which 
at  first  existed  against  its  employment  during  labor,  has  been 
removed.  In  my  opinion,  it  should  always  be  given,  when 
not  positively  contra-indicated,  not  simply  to  alleviate  much 
unnecessary  suffering,  but  because,  in  most  cases,  it  acts  as  a 
direct  parturient.  When,  for  example,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina  is  diseased,  it  often  becomes  very  irrita- 
ble, so  that  after  the  foetus  has  been  partially  expelled  from 
the  womb,  its  further  progress  is  retarded  by  firm  contrac- 
tions of  the  vaginal  walls,  excited  through  reflex  nervous 
action.  By  relaxing  these  contractions,  as  well  as  the  mus- 
cles of  the  perinseum  and^soft  parts  generally,  the  latter 
stages  of  labor  are  greatly  expedited.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
administer  chloroform,  until  the  "bearing-down,"  or  true 
expulsive  pains  come  on,  and  then,  not  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  induce  complete  aneesthesia.  If  given  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, suspending  it  entirely  between  the  pains,  it  may  be 
continued  for  a  long  period,  without  the  slightest  danger. 

The  objection  has  been  urged,  that  it  favors  the  occur- 
rence of  hemorrhage  after  delivery.  If  this  be  true,  the 
casualty  can  always  be  averted  by  giving  ergot,  timing  its 
administration  so  that  it  will  take  effect  just  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  labor.  Indeed,  whenever  I  find  the  uterine  con- 
tractions feeble,  wdien  the  labor  has  been  protracted,  or  there 
is  the  least  predisposition  to  hemorrhage,  I  always  give  the 
ergot,  thus  securing  a  firm  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and 
speedy  expulsion  of  the  placenta. 

Puerperal  Convulsions. — In  this  fearful  malady,  chloro- 
form is  invaluable.    Whether  the  convulsions  occur  before 
or  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  establish  complete  angesthesia 
at  once,  apply  ligatures  to  the  extremities,  and  resort  to  such 
Vol.  III.— no.  13.  20 
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other  remedies  as  are  indicated  to  give  permanent  relief, 
being  careful  not  to  suspend  the  chloroform  entirely,  until 
all  symptoms  of  spasms  have  passed  off.  In  one  case  I  had 
to  continue  its  use  for  seventeen  hours  before  the  patient 
was  entirely  relieved. 

Intermittent  Fever. — In  the  cold  stage  of  this  disease, 
especially  when  the  chill  is  severe,  and  the  congestion  great, 
the  inhalation  of  a  little  chloroform  will  speedily  arrest  the 
rigors  or  "shake,"  and  the  distressing  sensation  of  cold  ;  allays 
the  mental  disquietude  and  nervous  excitement ;  equalizes 
the  circulation,  and  restores  warmth — in  a  word,  breaks  up 
the  chill  at  once,  and  greatly  modifies  the  subsequent  fever. 
In  1858  I  first  tried  it  upon  myself,  as  an  experiment,  and 
finding  it  to  act  so  well,  have  since  continued  it  regularly  in 
general  practice.  Latterly,  however,  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
giving  it  internally,  one  dose  being  generally  sufficient  to 
stop  the  "  shake,"  and  procure  profound  sleep.  During  the 
intermission,  of  course  the  usual  remedies  must  be  resorted 
to,  as  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  chloroform  is  positively  cura- 
tive. I  believe  that  if  given  in  time,  almost  every  case  of 
that  terrible  disease — the  congestive  chill — would  be  averted. 

Cramp  Colic. — In  this  painful,  spasmodic  affection,  forty 
drops  of  chloroform  and  a  drachm  of  spirits  of  camphor 
will  relieve  almost  immediately. 

Erysipelas.  —  A  few  applications  locally  will  often 
speedily  remove  erysipelatous  inflammation. 

Dysmenorrhea. — Some  women  suffer  intense  pain  just 
before  the  menstrual  flow  is  established,  in  consequence  of 
irritability  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  which  becomes  spas- 
modically constricted  as  soon  as  the  secreted  fluid  comes  in 
contact  with  its  sensitive  surface,  on  its  downward  passage. 
The  discharge  is  thus  retained  in  the  fundus  uteri,  acting  as 
a  constant  irritant,  and  causing  great  suffering  until  a  free 
exit  is  obtained.  In  such  cases,  the  inhalation  of  a  little 
chloroform  at  once  overcomes  the  difficulty,  the  menses 
appear,  and  continue  regularly. 

Asthma. — The  discovery  of  any  agent  that  will  speedily 
relieve  the  mental  and  physical  torture,  and  intense  distress 
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attending  a  paroxysmal  attack  of  asthma,  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.  The  victim  of  this  annoying  disease  has 
found  this  boon  in  chloroform.  A  few  whiffs  will  generally 
allay  his  suffering.  When  repeated  very  frequently,  how- 
ever, a  larger  quantity  is  required,  and  its  good  effects  are 
not  so  marked. 

Neuralgia  and  Muscular  Rheumatism. — Applied  local- 
ly, chloroform  may  be  so  managed  as  to  produce  on  the 
skin  every  grade  of  excitement,  from  a  slight  irritation  to 
complete  vesication.  In  addition  to  its  counter-irritating 
action  we  have  in  it  also  a  local  anodyne.  A  piece  of  linen, 
moistened  with  it,  should  be  laid  over  the  seat  of  pain,  and, 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  kept  firmly  pressed  to  the  skin. 
This  should  be  continued  as  long  as  the  patient  can  endure 
the  burning,  or  until  sufficient  irritation  is  induced,  and 
repeated  from  time  to  time.  Dr.  Dupay  de  Frenelle  speaks 
very  highly  of  this  mode  of  treating  idiopathic  neuralgia 
and  muscular  rheumatism,  (which  he  regards  as  modifications 
of  the  same  disease),  and  reports  150  cases  cured  by  this 
treatment,  in  no  instance  having  to  repeat  the  application 
more  than  twelve  times.  In  sciatica  it  should  be  applied 
over  the  course  of  the  nerve,  from  its  origin  to  termination. 

Preventing  Hysteria  and  Epilepsy. — In  hysterical  and 
epileptic  convulsions,  the  more  violent  and  long  continued  the 
spasms  are,  the  greater  the  shock  and  consequent  injury  to 
the  nervous  system.  Inhaling  chloroform,  while  the  fits  are 
on,  cuts  them  short,  and  if  taken  in  time,  often  entirely 
wards  off  their  occurrence.  The  mental  aberration  and 
stupor  which  follow  are  greatly  lessened.  Dr.  Brown 
Sequard  recommends  it  highly  in  these  cases. 

Cholera. — Chloroform  was  used  in  this  disease  as  early  as 
1848  by  D.  G.  Hill,  of  the  Peckingham  Lunatic  Asylum. 
The  patient  should  be  anaesthetized,  while  brandy  and  other 
agents  are  also  employed.  I  have  no  experience  with  it  in 
this  malady,  but  am  of  the  opinion,  from  its  efficacy  in  con- 
gestive chill  (varieties  of  which  present  many  features  simi- 
lar to  cholera),  that  it  would  prove  a  very  efficient  remedy, 
particularly  if  given  internally,  combined  with  camphor  and 
turpentine. 
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There  are  other  diseases  in  which  this  agent  may  be  bene- 
ficially employed,  both  locally  and  internally,  placing  it 
among  one  of  our  most  positive  and  reliable  remedies,  and 
all  its  virtues  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  In  general, 
where  there  is  muscular  contraction,  or  pain,  arising  from 
nervous  iiritation,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  useful  remedy. 

Unfortunately,  its  soothing  effects  are  too  well  known  to 
the  non-professional,  and  it  is  a  growing  habit,  particularly 
among  females,  to  resort  to  their  chloroform-bottle,  not  only 
for  relief  from  physical,  but  mental  suffering.  Accidents 
are  thus  liable  to  happen,  and  injury  result  from  a  too  fre- 
quent use  of  it.  The  constitutional  effects  of  its  prolonged 
and  oft-repeated  employment,  according  to  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Hyde  Salter,  are  insomnia,  deafness,  apathy,  and 
tremulousness  of  the  hands.  In  general,  they  may  be  stated 
to  be  similar  to  those  induced  by  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  and  opium  ;  and  hence  there  is  great  danger  at- 
tending its  indiscriminate  use  by  the  masses. 


Intermarriage  between  Kindred. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WILDER,  M.D. 

"  The  marriages  of  blood-relations  have  no  tendency,  per  se,  to  produce  degeneration  of 
Race.'1— 'Dr.  Gilbert  Child. 

In  the  work  recently  published,  and  entitled  "  An  Eclec- 
tic Treatise  upon  the  Diseases  of  Children,"  the  intermarriage 
of  kindred  is  strongly  disapproved.  On  page  29,  the  fol- 
lowing language  is  employed,  namely  : 

"  It  is  universally  admitted,  but  not  always  avoided,  that 
consanguineous  marriages  are  gross  violations  of  the  law  of 
procreation.  Physical  deformity,  or  mental  inferiority,  is 
certain  to  appear  in  some  of  the  descendants  of  such  alliances. 
The  unfortunate  consequences  of  such  marriages  upon  society 
are  so  notorious,  and  have  been  for  centuries,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  penal  statutes  have  not  been  enacted 
against  them  by  all  civilized  countries.  Conventional 
statutes  are  enacted  to  enforce  obedience  to  very  many  of 
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the  organic  laws  which  are  very  far  inferior  to  this,  in  their 
importance,  or  in  the  consequences  of  their  violation. 
Organic  law  has  as  positively  prohibited  marriage  alliances 
between  blood-relations,  as  it  has  murder,  theft,  and  false- 
hood."   *  * 

K"on -professional  readers  may  be  persuaded  of  the 
thorough  profundity  and  soundness  of  the  position  assumed  ; 
but  critical  and  intelligent  observers  will  be  more  cautious 
and  deliberate. 

Doctor  Powell  cites  an  extract  from  the  Fredericksburg 
News,  which  contains  the  statement  that  "  in  the  country  in 
which  the  writer  was  raised,  for  twenty  generations  back,  a 
certain  family  of  wealth  and  respectability  have  inter- 
married, until  there  cannot  be  found  in  three  of  them  a 
sound  man  or  woman."  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark, 
that  no  family,  except  of  aboriginal  stock,  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  intermarry  in  any  county  of  Old  Virginia  for 
twenty  generations  ;  and  the  assertion  is  plainly  an  unguarded 
one.  Besides,  the  writer  has  taken  only  the  single  fact  of 
intermarriage  into  account,  whereas  there  must  have  been 
other  causes  equally  controlling. 

"Writing  in  the  same  spirit,  Duvay,  of  Lyons,  asserts 
"  that  in  pure  consanguinity,  isolated  from  all  circumstances 
of  hereditary  disease,  resides,  ipso  facto,  a  principle  of 
organic  vitiation."  Numerous  examples  are  presented  to 
show  that  sterility,  deafness,  idiocy  and  other  characteristics 
of  degeneration  are  the  result  of  such  unions.  It  is  notice- 
able, however,  that  these  examples  are  marshalled  for  the 
occasion,  and  were  not  fairly  selected  ;  justifying  the  remark 
of  Doctor  Gilbert  Child,  namely :  "  To  say  that  all  but  half 
the  children  of  the  marriages  of  cousins  are  idiotic,  is  simply 
to  say,  the  cases  from  which  the  statistics  were  drawn  are 
not  fair  cases." 

Of  all  the  consanguineous  marriages  that  have  fallen 
under  our  notice,  we  never  knew  of  but  one  instance  of 
idiocy  ;  and  in  that  case,  the  child  was  born  apparently  of 
sound  mind,  and  exhibited  symptoms  of  impaired  intellect 
only  after  a  thorough  medication  with  calomel.    She  died 
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in  childhood.  There  was  consumption  in  the  family.  The 
parents  were  children  of  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  the 
wife  of  her  cousin. 

A  distinguished  physician  has  endeavored  to  give  this 
subject  a  fair  investigation.  Doctor  J".  Langdon  H.  Down, 
of  London,  instituted  a  series  of  observations,  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  accuracy  of  the  hypothesis  of  congenital  men- 
tal defect  arising  from  consanguineous  alliances.  His  records 
were  taken  with  every  care  as  to  their  correctness,  and  em- 
braced 1,138  cases  of  idiots  ;  753  being  males,  and  385 
females.  These  numbers,  he  remarks,  make  about  the  ratio, 
according  to  his  experience,  in  which  the  sexes  are  affected 
by  idiocy. 

Of  the  753  male  idiots,  33  were  the  progeny  of  first- 
cousins  ;  in  two  of  these  instances  there  was  another  element 
elicited,  namely,  that  in  one  case  the  mother  was  also  the 
offspring  of  first-cousins,  and  in  the  other  case  the  mother 
was  the  child  of  cousins-german.  Three  cases  were  the  chil- 
dren of  second-cousins,  and  four  of  third-cousins.  In  all,  40 
cases  out  of  753,  or  only  rather  more  than  five  per  cent., 
could  by  any  possibility  have  been  due  to  consanguineous 
unions.  Of  295  females,  13  were  the  progeny  of  first- 
cousins,  3  of  second-cousins,  and  4  of  third-cousins.  In  all, 
20  out  of  295,  about  seven  per  cent.,  were  the  offspring  of 
blood-relations. 

Doctor  Down  then  proceeds  to  consider  20  of  these  idiots 
taken  without  selection  from  his  portfolio.  They  show  the 
apparent  causes  of  the  misfortune  as  follows,  namely: 
"No.  1. — Fright  of  the  mother  while  pregnant,  at  seeing  her 
mother  struck  with  paralysis.  Eo.  2. — Mother  died  from 
tumor  on  the  brain.  Family  consumptive.  JSTo.  3. — The 
father  habitually  intemperate,  the  mother  frightened  by  a 
cat  in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy.  Her  family  con- 
sumptive. No.  4. — Family  consumptive.  ~No.  5. — Father's 
family  consumptive ;  mother's  aunt  insane.  The  mother  had 
an  epileptic  child  by  a  previous  husband,  not  a  relative  ;  and 
an  idiotic  boy  and  girl  by  the  second,  who  was  her  second- 
cousin.    She  believed  the  idiocy  of  the  one  to  have  been 
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caused  by  fright,  and  that  of  the  other  from  her  habit  of 
brooding  over  that  misfortune.  No.  6. — Consumption  in  the 
family.  The  father  was  eccentric  and  intemperate,  and  had 
an  imbecile  uncle  ;  the  mother  was  despondent  during  her 
pregnancy.  The  head  of  the  child  was  badly  compressed  by 
the  forceps  at  birth.  No.  7. — The  father  was  feeble-minded 
and  epileptic  ;  mother's  family  consumptive.  In  the  seventh 
month  of  pregnancy  she  was  greatly  impressed  by  seeing  a 
girl  in  the  same  condition  as  her  own  child  turned  out  to  be. 
No.  8. — Mother's  relatives  consumptive  ;  ten  other  children, 
one  a  twin-sister,  very  bright  and  intelligent.  No.  9. — 
Mother  nervous.  Other  children  healthy  and  intelligent. 
No.  10. — Father's  family  consumptive,  and  one  sister  insane  ; 
mother  scrofulous  and  melancholy.  No.  11. — Father  de- 
ficient in  mental  power ;  the  mother  had  an  aunt  insane. 
No.  12. — Father  of  a  desponding  temper,  and  of  a  consump- 
tive family  ;  the  mother  had  an  imbecile  uncle,  and  also  was 
of  a  consumptive  family.  No.  13. — Born  with  a  misshapen 
head.  The  h'rst  three  children  were  born  healthy  and  per- 
fect ;  the  next  was  idiotic,  and  the  others  died  at  time  of 
birth.  Parents  were  first-cousins.  No.  14. — Father  of  low 
order  of  intellect ;  mother's  family  consumptive.  No.  15. — 
Father  a  drunkard,  and  had  six  relatives  who  were  stammer- 
ers. Mother's  family  consumptive  ;  three  children  idiots. 
No.  16. — Father  had  been  insane,  and  his  mother  eccentric  ; 
both  parents'  families  were  consumptive.  No.  17. — Father 
weak  and  nervous  ;  mother  nervous,  and  had  an  insane  uncle 
and  imbecile  cousin.  Frightened  by  seeing  her  husband  fall 
in  a  fainting  fit  while  she  was  pregnant.  No.  18. — Father 
irritable  and  of  consumptive  family ;  mother  died  of  con- 
sumption, and  had  an  insane  uncle.  While  she  was  preg- 
nant she  was  frightened  by  stepping  on  an  adder.  The 
child's  head  was  much  distorted.  No.  19. — Mother's  mother 
and  aunt  were  insane,  and  a  cousin  suffers  from  puerperal 
mania.  Two  children  idiots.  No.  20. — Mother  was  fright- 
ened during  pregnancy  by  sight  of  an  idiotic  man.  The 
other  children  sound  in  mind. 

-'\  In  the  twenty  families  the  whole  number  of  children  was 
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138 ;  of  whom  75  had  average  health  and  intellect ;  25  were 
idiots  ;  11  were  consumptive;  8  still-born,  and  19  died  prema- 
turely. In  twenty  other  families  in  which  the  parents  were 
not  kindred  but  had  idiotic  children,  the  whole  number  of 
children  was  145 ;  of  whom  83  were  in  average  health  ;  26 
were  idiots;  1  was  consumptive ;  11  still-born,  and  the  resi- 
due died  prematurely.  In  all  these  families  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  idiots  were  the  first-born  children,  which  would 
be  a  hint  that  mechanical  injury  sustained  at  birth  had  a 
material  influence  in  producing  the  misfortune. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  data  will  convince  any 
intelligent  person  that  a  scrofulous  diathesis  rather  than  the 
fact  of  consanguinity  of  parents  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  calamity  of  these  children.  We  would  venture  the  as- 
sertion that  an  examination  into  the  history  of  the  idiots, 
blind,  deaf  mutes,  and  weakly  children  will  show  this  to  be 
the  general  fact.  Like  must  inevitably  produce  its  like,  ex- 
cept where  a  psychological  law  transcends  the  influence  of  the 
physiological,  and  so  endows  the  offspring  with  a  health,  a 
moral  and  mental  vigor,  to  which  the  parents  were  strangers. 
We  have  observed  repeated  examples  of  this. 

It  is  due  to  Doctor  Powell  to  state,  that  before  his  death, 
his  views  on  this  subject  were  greatly  modified.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  finding  an  article  from  his  pen,  which  shows  that 
his  researches  took  a  more  philosophical  direction,  and  that 
he  possessed  the  candor,  so  unusual  among  the  propounders 
of  new  ideas,  to  acknowledge  his  previous  inaccuracy.  In 
a  paper  entitled  " Physiological  Incest,"  in  the  "Eclectic 
Medical  Review  "  of  May,  1867,  he  writes : 

"  The  opinion  is  widely  spread  and  deeply  founded  in  the 
public  mind,  that  consanguine  marriage  deteriorates  the 
species  by  entailing  on  progeny  idiocy,  such  cerebral  imper- 
fections as  result  in  insanity,  and  constitutions  so  depraved 
as  to  produce  all  the  known  forms  of  scrofulous  disease. 
But  statistics  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  failed  to  sus- 
tain the  truth  of  this  very  general  opinion ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  show  that  there  are  more  of  the  evils  complained  of 
outside  of  the  circle  of  consanguinity  than  within  it,  showing 
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that  the  cause  of  the  evils  above-named  is  more  extensive 
than  consanguine  marriages.  And  of  this  character  is  a  fact 
which  was  communicated  to  me  a  few  weeks  since,  viz.  : 
Doctor  Patterson,  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Idiotic  Asylum, 
informs  me  that  although  he  has  been  particular  in  his  in- 
quiries as  to  the  progenitors  of  the  idiots  brought  to  the 
institution,  yet  he  has  succeeded  in  finding  but  two  per 
cent,  of  them  to  have  had  consanguine  progenitors.  This 
single  fact  is,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to  cast  a  shade  of 
doubt  upon  the  verity  of  the  very  prevalent  opinion  of  con- 
sanguine influence  on  progeny." 

In  1855,  an  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  idiocy  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut.  The  investigation 
was  conducted  by  three  physicians,  and  copious  statistics 
were  obtained.  They  by  no  means  demonstrate  any  but  a  tri- 
fling influence  from  the  kinship  of  the  parents  ;  scrofulous, 
hereditary  taint  of  imbecility  and  secret  habits  being  the 
most  common  attending  facts.  L.  P.  Brockett,  M.D.,  who 
is  evidently  a  gentleman  of  extraordinary  acumen  and 
intelligence,  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  hypothesis  of 
idiocy  as  the  hereditary  product  of  consanguineous  alliance 
of  parents  is  not  sustained. * 

*  Doctor  Powell  afterward  propounded  the  following  sentiments, 
which  demand  careful  attention,  namely: 

"  Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  induced  to  suspect  that  a  physiological 
incompatibility  obtained  between  the  sexes  in  regard  to  progeny,  and  the 
result  has  been  an  entire  conviction  of  the  truth  of  my  suspicion.  This 
incompatibility  prevails  extensively  in  society,  and  is,  I  am  confident,  the 
cause  of  all  the  idiocy,  much  of  the  insanity,  all  of  the  tubercular  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs,  and  of  mesenteric  glands  of  the  abdomen,  and  of 
all  the  scrofulous  forms  of  disease  incidental  to  the  human  race." 

He  declares  that  disease  will  be  entailed  in  the  following  alliances : 

"1.  When  the  parents  have  both  the  sanguine  encephalic  tempera- 
ment, their  children  will  die  young,  of  dropsy  of  the  brain,  or  of  tuber- 
cular inflammation  of  its  membranes. 

"  2.  When  the  parents  are  both  bilious-encephalic,  the  children  will 
be  idiotic. 

"  3.  When  the  parents  are  both  of  bilious,  encephalic-lymphatic  tem- 
perament, their  children,  five  out  of  seven,  will  be  dead-born,  and  the 
remainder  will  not  live  two  years. 
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Inquiries  have  been  carefully  prosecuted  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  with  similar  results.  We  feel  warranted, 
therefore,  in  declaring  our  fullest  conviction  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Dr.  Child's  assertion :  "  The  marriages  of  blood-re- 
lations have  no  tendency,  per  se,  to  produce  degeneration  of 
race." 

In  Bible  times  there  were  few  interdictions  of  marriages 
between  relatives.  We  will  not  refer  to  any  example  from 
the  antediluvian  period,  in  which  it  would  appear  that  all 
marriages  were  consanguineous.  The  patriarch  Abraham 
declared  of  Sarah :  "  And  yet  indeed  she  is  my  sister,  the 
daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother, 
and  she  became  my  wife."  Genesis  xx.  12.  Lot  was  the 
offspring  of  a  similar  alliance,  and  became  himself  the  father 
of  two  powerful  chieftains  by  his  own  daughters.  Isaac 
married  Rebekah  the  granddaughter  of  his  father's  brother. 
Esau  married  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  his  uncle ;  and  Jacob 
wedded  the  beloved  Rachel  and  the  tender-eyed  Leah, 
daughters  of  his  mother's  brother.  It  was  high  time  that 
some  idiots  should  have  been  produced,  to  square  with  the 
conclusions  of  modern  dabblers  in  physiological  science ;  yet, 
instead,  were  superior  men,  the  gifted  Joseph,  the  kingly 
Judah,  and  the  warlike  Levi  and  Simeon.  Again,  we  are  in- 
formed that  Amram,  the  grandson  of  Levi,  married  Jochebed 
the  daughter  of  Levi,  who  became  the  mother  of  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Miriam.  Exodus  vi.  12.  Here  were  the  chil- 
dren of  four  or  five  generations  of  consanguineous  alliances, 
and  what  were  they  ?  Moses,  the  profoundest  statesman  of 
the  age ;  Aaron,  the  eloquent^brother,  and  Miriam,  the  pro- 
phetess, whose  songs  evince  a  high  order  of  intellect. 
Hebrew  story  abounds  with  similar  examples,  yet  no  race 
perhaps  was  ever  freer  from  mental  and  physical  degeneracy. 

"  4.  When  one  parent  is  bilious  lymphatic  and  the  other  sanguine 
bilious  encephalic,  the  progeny  will  die  young  of  tubercular  consumption. 

"  5.  If  one  parent  is  sanguine  encephalic  and  the  other  bilious  lym- 
phatic, the  children  will  die  young  of  tuberculous  disease. 

"  6.  If  one  parent  is  bilious  encephalic  and  the  other  sanguine  ence- 
phahVbilious  lymphatic,  the  children  will  become  insane."  ; 
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Its  vitality  is  proverbial ;  while  to  this  day,  its  statesmen, 
scholars,  merchants,  and  musicians,  surpass  those  of  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Macedonian  sovereigns  at 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  intermarriage  between  own  brothers 
and  sisters  was  of  usual  occurrence  for  near  three  hundred 
years.  Yet  no  extraordinary  physical  or  intellectual  imbe- 
cility appears  to  have  resulted ;  and  the  last  of  the  family, 
the  celebrated  Cleopatra,  excelled  in  vigor  as  well  as  beauty 
of  person  and  strength  of  intellect. 

The  Derby  family  in  Great  Britain  have  intermarried 
for  centuries,  and  the  late  prime  minister  was  the  son  of 
first  cousins.  Physically  and  mentally  he  must  be  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  man ;  and  his  oldest 
son,  Lord  Stanly,  takes  rank  with  the  most  promising  and 
ablest  statesmen  among  the  young  nobility.  The  family  of 
Queen  Victoria,  herself  the  daughter  of  cousins  and  married 
to  one,  are  not  uncomely  or  malformed.  These  examples 
can  be  multiplied,  and  are  in  point  fully  as  much  as  the 
assertions  of  masculine  grandmothers  in  scientific  associa- 
tions, insane  reports,  and  pseudo-physiological  treatises. 

We  will  be  told,  however,  of  the  deterioration  of  the  Bour- 
bons of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  and  of  numberless  fam- 
ilies of  Continental  nobility,  as  well  as  of  Aztecs,  and 
perhaps  Toltecs,  and  required  to  show  our  reasons  for  not 
considering  them  as  examples  demonstrating  the  correctness 
of  the  modern  dogma. 

We  concede  that  physiological  as  well  as  moral  laws  are 
uniform  in  their  operation  in  all  ages  and  circumstances, 
knowing  "  no  variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning."  What 
was  right  for  a  Hebrew  patriarch,  unless  there  be  a  subject- 
ive modification  of  conditions,  cannot  be  wrong  in  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Could  such  modifi- 
cation take  place  as  to  render  intermarriage  of  kindred  in 
certain  instances  improper,  and  likely  to  produce  unfor- 
tunate results?  In  our  judgment  there  could  ;  but  in  such 
cases  we  insist  that  kinship  is  only  one  of  the  interdicted 
relations,  for  the  law  is  founded  on  a  deeper  principle. 
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That  condition,  which  renders  marriage  between  relatives, 
or  other  persons,  an  infraction  of  physiological  law,  is 
evolved  from  hybridity  or  the  commingling  of  distinct  races. 
It  lias  become  fashionable  in  certain  circles  to  recommend 
alliances  between  distinct  branches  of  the  human  family,  but 
Nature  lias  set  upon  it  her  seal  of  abhorrence. 

We  see  this  same  law  also  exemplified  in  the  animal 
world  on  every  side.  The  mule  cannot  propagate  liis  kind. 
Even  among  sheep  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  continue  a 
mongrel  breed,  except  by  recurring  to  the  parent  stocks  for 
its  reproduction.  Farmers  in  this  State  remember  their 
tedious  and  unsuccessful  endeavors  to  preserve  the  Saxon 
merino  sheep,  a  cross  between  the  native  sheep  of  Germany 
and  merino  of  Spain.  The  lambs  were  feeble  and  tender, 
and  but  a  few  of  them  would  reach  maturity. 

Mr.  Carpenter  says  in  relation  to  this  subject :  "  It  may 
be  considered  as  a  fundamental  fact,  alike  in  the  vegetable  and 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  that  hybrid  races,  originating  in  the 
sexual  connection  of  individual  species,  do  not  tend  to  self- 
perpetuation  ;  the  hybrids  being  nearly  sterile  with  each 
other,  although  they  may  propagate  with  either  of  their 
parent  races,  in  which  the  hybrid  will  soon  merge." 

This  sentence  doubtless  explains  why  certain  marriages 
are  unfortunate,  so  far  as  relating  to  offspring.  The  human 
kingdom  is  divided  into  a  plurality  of  races,  and  must  have 
had  a  diversified  parentage.  The  familes  belonging  to  a 
single  race,  like  the  Abrahamides,  who  were  of  pure  Chal- 
dean stock,  intermarried,  half-brothers  with  half-sisters, 
nephews  with  aunts,  cousins  with  cousins,  with  impunity. 
The  Ptolemaic  and  other  Macedonian  families  allied  brothers 
with  sisters  without  harm.  The  royal  family  of  Persia,  also 
of  pure  Aryan  stock,  did  the  same  thing.  These  examples 
may  be  multiplied. 

But  when  an  alliance  is  had  with  an  alien  race,  then  in- 
termarriage appears  to  be  attended  with  calamitous  results, 
as  regards  offspring.  It  is  said  that  the  mulatto  of  this  conti- 
nent is  a  fearful  sufferer  from  scrofula.  We  regret  that  more 
careful  observations  have  not  been  made  in  relation  to  this 
t 
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matter.  We  are  of  opinion  that  such  stocks  of  the  Aryan 
race  as  the  Scandinavians,  Teutons,  Celts,  Slaves,  Iberians, 
and  what  French  writers  are  so  fond  of  denominating  the 
Latin  nations,  several  of  them  at  least,  are  so  distinct  from . 
each  other  that  intermarriage  will  result  in  a  mongrel  off- 
spring, and  many  of  the  evils  attendant  on  hybridity.  Certain- 
ly we  have  observed  a  great  repugnance  among  our  people  to 
such  alliances.  While  our  best  yeomanry  have  been  de- 
scended from  English  Commoners,  Scotch  Lowlanders,  Irish 
Presbyterians,  and  Holland  Dutch,  the  posterity  of  the  ancient 
sea-kings,  and  intermarriage  among  them  has  not  wrought 
apparent  evil,  we  are  very  apprehensive  that  the  blending 
of  that  stock  with  the  Catholic  Irish,  the  Slavic  emigrants 
from  Germany  and  Poland,  or  With  the  Italians,  would 
entail  upon  the  offspring  the  degeneration  and  degradation 
incidental  to  mixture  of  blood.  Of  course,  we  could  iiot 
approve  alliances  with  the  aboriginal  tribes,  the  negroes  or 
Mongolian  emigrants,  which  are  farther  remote  from  identity 
of  race. 

A  reference  to  history  will  show  how  nature  devotes 
herself  to  the  clearing  of  lineages,  and  thereby  preserving 
the  vitality  of  races  and  families.  The  Turks  and  Magyars 
of  Eastern  Europe  have  been  cleansed  of  their  Turanian 
blood,  and  initiated  among  the  Aryan  peoples.  But  the  Van- 
dals in  Northern  Africa,  the  Normans  in  Sicily  and  England, 
the  Goths  in  Spain  and  Italy,  the  Franks  in  France,  appear 
to  have  been  lost  in  the  original  types  of  the  population  ; 
while  the  Hebrews  and  Gipsies,  the  Welsh  and  Irish,  the 
Basques  and  Slavic  peoples  have  not  even  altered  a  fea- 
ture since  their  appearance  on  the  arena  of  history.  The 
Brahmins  of  India,  the  royal  families  of  Russia  and  Eng- 
land, have  preserved  their  characteristics  by  carefully  inter- 
marrying in  their  own  race.  It  seems  only  to  require  a  few 
generations  to  extirpate  mongrelism  from  a  family,  so  feeble 
is  the  vitality  of  hybrids. 

We  have  observed  another  class  of  phenomena,  which 
evidently  are  indicatory  of  a  law  that  seems  to  have  been 
left  out  of  sight.     Diseased  and  degenerated  parents  have 
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given  existence  to  a  progeny  with  vitiated  constitution, 
illustrating  the  often-repeated  maxim  that  like  produces  like. 
Persons  apparently  robust  and  intellectual  have  had  chil- 
dren sickly,  and  more  or  less  impaired  in  intellect ;  and  phy- 
siological Writers  have  tortured  ingenuity  to  account  for  the 
deterioration.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  have  repeatedly 
witnessed  instances  where  the  parents  were  permanently  dis- 
eased and  feeble,  whose  offspring,  and  large  families  at  that, 
were  vigorous  in  health  and  intellect.  These  facts  show  that 
some  vital  law  exists  transcending  the  common  vision  of  our 
physiological  theorists.  There  must  be  a  more  interior  prin- 
ciple, more  closely  allied  to  the  very  soul  itself,  which 
subordinates  the  external.  The  soul  is  the  real  selfhood  of 
the  person,  and  its  more  subtile  laws  must  be  more  potent 
than  those  which  relate  chiefly  to  the  mere  functions  of  flesh 
and  blood.  When  the  relation  exists,  denominated  by 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  conjugial  love,  between  two  persons  of 
different  sexes,  there  exists  the  best  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  vital  auras  emanating  from  their  interior' being  are 
capable  of  inducing  in  their  offspring  a  condition  of  health, 
vigor,  and  intellectuality,  which  no  apparently  perfect  phy- 
siological conditions  by  themselves  can  develop.  How 
expressive  then  the  words  of  Jesus  of  such  alliances  :  "  What 
God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  one  put  asunder."  Here, 
we  suspect,  we  have  come  upon  the  true  solution  of  the 
great  problem,  the  perfectibility  of  the  human  race. 

The  sanctities  of  the  social  state  are  not  created  by  ex- 
ternal statute  regulations,  nor  do  they  exist  by  virtue  of 
priestly  consecration.  Where  there  is  no  proper  home-life, 
there  can  be  no  joining  together  by  the  hand  of  God.  Alas, 
for  the  children  that  are  born  under  such  conditions ;  they 
are  the  doomed  victims  of  parental  disunity,  and  must  suffer 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  To  this  subject,  let  those 
who  debate  the  causes  of  degeneration  of  race  and  family/ 
turn  their  attention. 

If  our  modern  writers  on  physiology  and  hereditary 
descent  would  be  in  less  hurry  to  arrive  at  conclusions,  and 
less  tenacious  of  shaping  their  testimony  to  bolster  up  their 
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positions,  they  would  he  more  likely  to  add  valuable  con- 
tributions to  social  science.  There  is,  as  we  have  indicated, 
a  broader  field  for  their  observations,  which  has  scarcely 
been  occupied  since  social  ethics  were  prescribed  in  the  law 
of  Moses.  When  they  shall  have  thoroughly  explored  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  they  will  be  nearer  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  and  better  able  to  explain  the  sources  of  idiocy  and 
other  malformations  that  afflict  the  human  family.  But  to 
make  the  single  agency  of  intermarriage  between  kindred, 
with  little  regard  to  attendant  circumstances  and  conditions, 
responsible  for  the  principal  part  of  the  mischief,  is  evidence 
of  very  superficial  observations.  Its  tendency  would  be  to 
the  establishing  of  a  code  of  morals  at  war  with  human  na- 
ture itself. 


Clinical  Eecord  of  Oases  Treated  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Dispensary, 

REPORTED  BY  E.  H.  MILLINGTON,  M.D. 

The  following  report  embraces  but  a  few  of  the  many 
cases  treated  in  this  institution  during  the  last  six  months. 
The  Dispensary  was  opened  to  the  public,  November  13th, 
1866,  and  although  at  first  the  number  applying  for  treat- 
ment was  very  limited,  they  have  steadily  continued  to  in- 
crease up  to  the  present  time  ;  for  the  people  soon  began  to 
discover  the  difference  between  Eclectic  treatment  and  that 
to  which  they  had  so  long  been  subjected. 

Case  1. — March  25th.  Benjamin  O'Conner,  set.  47. 
Has  had  partial  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  for  nearly 
ten  years.  It  came  on  gradually,  without  any  apparent 
cause.  For  the  past  five  years,  the  disease  has  appeared  to 
remain  without  any  change,  either  for  better  or  worse.  His 
appetite  is  good — general  health  not  much  impaired.  Can 
walk  a  short  distance  with  the  assistance  of  a  cane,  but  is 
afraid  to  venture  into  the  street  alone,  for  fear  of  falling. 
His  gait  is  of  course  very  irregular.  The  upper  extremities 
are  affected,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  lower.  Cir- 
culation and  temperature  are  normal — sensation  unimpaired. 

The  immediate  cause  of  paralysis  in  this  case,  I  was 
not  able  to  determine,  unless  it  was  the  excessive  use  of 
tobacco  during  a  period  of  some  thirty-six  years.  The  seat 
of  the  disease  appeared  to  be  in  the  spinal  cord  about  opdo- 
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site  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  for  upon  passing  the  negative 
pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  over  the  spot  indicated,  the  elec- 
trical current  gave  rise  to  considerable  pain,  although  the 
part  was  not  particularly  sensitive  to  pressure.  The  patient 
states  that  he  has  been  under  the  care  of  several  physicians, 
but  received  little  benefit  from  the  treatment. 

Treatment :  I  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  electricity, 
unassisted  by  any  internal  medication.  A  series  of  twelve 
cups  Grove's  Battery  was  employed.  The  positive  pole  was 
applied  to  the  feet,  the  negative  pole  to  the  neck.  After  using 
it  in  this  way,  for  about  twenty  minutes,  the  patient  was 
able  to  walk  with  more  steadiness  than  he  had  done  in  years 
before.  On  the  three  following  days,  the  current  was  re- 
versed, that  is,  passed  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  but  this 
course  seemed  to  be  attended  with  much  less  benefit  than 
that  first  tried,  and  upon  returning  to  the  first  method,  the 
improvement  was  again  quite  marked. 

March  30th.  There  has  been  a  steady  progress  toward  re- 
covery for  the  past  five  days.  The  patient  states  that  his 
friends  and  neighbors  often  remark  the  difference  in  his  gait. 
Yesterday  he  walked  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  a  feat 
that  he  has  not  accomplished  before  in  six  or  seven  years. 

April  12>th.  Patient  is  compelled  to  leave  the  city  for  a 
few  months,  in  order  to  work  at  his  trade  in  a  neighboring 
town.  Although  he  has  not  met  with  a  perfect  cure,  his  con- 
dition is  far  better  than  it  was  three  weeks  ago. 

May  2d.  Saw  the  patient  to-day,  and  learned  that  he  :  e- 
mainecl  the  same  as  when  he  left  off  treatment. 

Case  2. — May  9th.  Cornelia  Thompson,  aged  5,  phlyc- 
tenular ophthalmia.  A  week  ago  she  was  attacked  with  ca- 
tarrhal ophthalmia — the  result  of  cold.  Has  been  treated  at 
a  neighboring  dispensary,  but  without  any  benefit.  The 
child  is  evidently  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis.  Her  mother  states 
that  she  is  apt  to  have  attacks  of  this  kind  whenever  sub- 
jected to  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

The  disease  is  confined  mainly  to  the  right  eye.  There  is 
not  much  redness  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  although  the 
eyelids  are  deeply  injected.  There  is  a  small  ulcer  on  the 
cornea,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  pupil.  The  pain  and  in- 
tolerance of  light  are  quite  marked,  and  appear  to  grow  worse 
toward  evening. 

Treatment:  Hyclrastin,  grs.  iv.  Aqua,  §j  Mix.  Drop  it  in 
the  eye  two  or  three  times  daily.  Use  internally  the  Con. 
Comp.  Stillingia  Alt. 

May  12th.  Much  improved — redness  has  almost  disap- 
peared.   Continue  treatment. 
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May  14M.  Discharged  cured. 

Case  3. — May  1st.  Robert  Foster,  set.  2.  Scrofula.  Child 
has  always  been  delicate,  appetite  variable,  bowels  con- 
stipated.   There  are  several  sores  on  face  and  neck. 

Treatment:  Take  one  drop  of  the  "  Con.  Comp.  Stillingia 
*eLlt."  three  times  a  day.    Apply  the  mild  zinc  ointment  to 
CJ\ie  sores.    Take  a  sponge-bath  every  other  day.  Keep 
t&owels  regular  by  injections.    Give  the  child  no  more  tea, 
coffee,  pastry,  or  other  indigestible  food,  but  allow  him  a 
plain,  wholesome  diet,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  outdoor 
exercise.    See  that  his  sleeping  apartment  is  well  ventilated. 

May  13th.  Child  is  much  better,  appetite  good,  bowels 
regular,  sores  healed, — continue  the  treatment.  Need  not 
return. 

Case  4. — May  3d.  William  Smith.  Acute  bronchitis.  The 
patient  states  that  two  days  ago  he  was  attacked  with  slight 
chills,  which  were  soon  followed  by  fever,  attended  with  dry 
cough  and  dyspnoea.  There  is  now  a  slight  expectoration 
of  a  whitish  color.  The  tongue  is  coated,  appetite  poor, 
bowels  constipated.  There  is  a  sibilant  ronchus  with  reso- 
nance on  percussion.  Patient  complains  of  a  severe  constric- 
tion of  the  chest,  and  soreness  along  the  course  of  the  bron- 
chia. The  fever  is  of  a  remittent  character,  being  worse 
towards  afternoon  and  evening. 

Treatment :  Syr.  Ipecac.  Syr.  Scilla  aa.  §  ss.  Tinct.  Lo- 
belia 3  ij.  Mix.  Take  a  teaspoonful  every  three  hours.  Also 
take  12  grains  Cerasein  during  the  forenoon  at  intervals  of 
three  hours.  Sponge  the  surface  of  the  body  twice  a  clay 
with  tepid  water. 

May  6th.  Cough  and  expectoration  have  ceased.  ~No 
fever,  appetite  good.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  5. — April  %2d.  Mrs.  Ann  C,  aet.  45.  Rheumatism. 
Has  been  affected  two  months.  Has  been  treated  at  a  neigh- 
boring dispensary,  with  but  little  benefit.  Has  taken  a  great 
deal  of  mercury.  Complains  of  pain  in  left  scapula,  shoul- 
der, arm,  and  side.  Appetite  is  good,  bowels  regular.  Pains 
are  wTorse  toward  evening,  particularly  in  damp  weather. 
Joints  are  not  swollen,  nor  painful  on  pressure. 

Treatment :  Concentrated  Tinct.  Macrotys  Pacemosa,  3  j. 
Take  five  drops,  three  times  a  day.  Take  an  alkaline  sponge- 
bath  three  times  a  week.  A  current  of  electricity  from  a 
series  of  12  Grove's  Battery,  to  be  passed  through  the  arm, 
from  the  neck  to  the  hand,  every  day. 

May  6th. — Has  continued  to  improve  since  last  report. 
Now  reports  herself  cured.  Discharged.  {To  he  continued?) 
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PERISCOPE. 

Treatment  of  Necrosis. 

"A  novelty  in  the  treatment  of  necrosis  lias  been  intr^ 
duced  by  Sir  Wm.  Fergusson.  The  usual  practice, 
course,  is  doing  nothing  but  watch  the  case  until  the  dea7 
bone  is  separated  from  the  living,  and  then  to  cut  down  an^' 
extract  it.  But  this,  as  every  practical  surgeon  knows,  is' 
often  a  very  tedious  and  difficult  proceeding,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  large  mass  of  new  bone  with  which  the 
sequestrum  becomes  overlaid  and  almost  completely  en- 
cased. The  new  plan  is,  as  soon  as  ever  there  are  indica- 
tions of  necrosis,  to  make  an  incision  over  the  place  down  to 
the  bone,  dividing  the  periosteum.  This  incision  prevents 
the  external  formation  of  new  bone  where  the  periosteum 
has  been  divided,  so  that  when  the  sequestrum  is  ready  for 
removal,  this  may  be  accomplished  without  difficulty,  a 
passage  in  the  new  bone  being  left  free  for  it.  By  this 
means  the  operation  for  removing  the  dead  bone  becomes 
much  more  certain  and  much  less  serious." — {London  Corres- 
pondent of  Richmond  Med.  Joum.) 


Healthy  Temperature  of  the  Body,  and  the  Effect  of  Drugs  upon  it. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Warter  gives  (Med.  Times  and  Gazette)  the  re- 
sults of  some  experiments  made  upon  himself  to  determine 
the  healthy  temperature  of  the  body  and  its  normal  fluctua- 
tions ;  and  also  the  action  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  tinc- 
ture of  belladonna,  camphor,  ether  and  ammonia,  brandy 
and  port-wine,  on  animal  heat.  The  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions, which  can  be  received  only  as  probable  truths,  being 
deduced  from  experiments  on  a  single  individual,  show  "  that 
the  normal  daily  variation  in  temperature  is  usually  less  than 
two  degrees,  and  that  the  pulse  seems  to  be  more  variable 
than  it  in  proportion,  and  does  not  rise  or  fall  necessarily 
with  it. 

"That  in  health  there  is  a  gradual  elevation  in  tempera- 
ture from  the  time  of  rising  till  about  11  or  12  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  that  the  temperature  then  seems  to  have  a 
tendency  to  fall  more  or  less  continuously,  though  each  suc- 
cessive meal,  after  a  certain  period,  seems  to  raise  it  again 
for  a  given  time. 

"That  violent  exercise  is  a  powerful  agent  in  raising  for 
a  time  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  that  hot  tea  seems  to  have 
a  decided  influence  in  raising  temperature. 
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"  That  vascular  sedatives  reduce  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  long  before  they  influence  the  temperature,  but  that  it 
is  probable  that  after  a  time  the  temperature  also  is  slightly 
depressed. 

"That  alcohol,  at  any  rate,  does  not  cause  a  depression  of 
temperature,  but  tends  rather  to  elevate  it  slightly,  and  that 
camphor  has  probably  a  decided  influence  in  keeping  up  the 
temperature  of  the  body." 
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Allopathic  Presumption  Rebuked. 

The  late  effort  of  the  Allopaths  of  Ohio  to  foist  themselves  upon 
the  community  as  the  only  legally  authorized  practitioners  in  the  art  of 
healing,  has  received  a  severe  and  merited  defeat.  Although  the 
scheme  was  very  well  devised,  those  who  planned  it  had  reckoned 
without  their  host,  in  the  execution  of  it.  It  seemed  as  though  they 
supposed  that  on  medical  matters,  their  associates  in  the  Legislature 
must  know  but  little,  and  would  follow  their  bidding.  The  result 
may  lead  to  the  conviction  that  the  people  do  some  thinking  on  medi- 
cal as  well  as  other  matters.  It  may  seem  too  bad  that  they  should 
be  watched  so  closely,  and  their  nice  little  plans  defeated,  but  for  the 
good  of  the  people  they  need  to  be  watched.  Strange  it  is  too,  that 
every  one  would  not  believe  that  they  meant  no  harm  in  simply  pro- 
posing that  a  board  of  Allopathic  examiners  be  appointed,  by  whom 
all  who  proposed  to  practice  medicine  should  be  examined,  and  by 
whom  it  should  be  decided  whether  they  should  be  allowed  to  prac- 
tice or  not.  Their  "grand  object  was  to  elevate  the  profession."  Oh 
yes  !  But  we  think  the  Allopathic  profession  nefed  themselves  to  be 
elevated;  for  the  reformers,  those  whom  the  others  denounce  as 
quacks,  and  whom  they  are  using  their  best  efforts  to  legislate  out  of 
existence,  are  already  elevated  to  a  much  higher  stand-point  than 
their  unkindly  disposed  brothers,  and  are  hoping  that  at  some  future 
day  they  will  try  and  advance  to  it. 

The  evidence  of  their  depreciated  condition  is  too  startling  to  be 
overlooked.  During  the  war  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  State 
of  Ohio  decided  not  to  admit,  for  examination,  any  but  graduates  of 
regular  (allopathic)  medical  colleges.  The  rule  was  rigidly  adhered 
to.    Yet  the  Surgeon-General  in  his  report  for  1866  says  that  "over 
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eighty  per  cent,  were  rejected  for  incompetency,"  and  that  on  a  not 
very  rigid  examination  of  only  a  few  hours.  While  many  of  those 
who  passed  were  mere  fledglings  in  medicine,  and  notoriously  in- 
competent, how  small  must  have  been  the  minimum  of  medical  knowl- 
edge of  those  rejected  ?  Yet  those  men  are  practising  medicine 
somewhere  in  Ohio,  and  the  Allopathic  profession  alone  are  respon- 
sible for  it,  for  they  are  some  of  those  "  ground  out  "  of  their  colleges. 
No  wonder  that  when  a  bill  was  offered  to  the  Legislature,  delega- 
ting to  them  the  supreme  power  of  controlling  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  the  State,  and  refusing  to  any  others  a  participation  in  it,  it 
was  rejected  by  such  a  decided  vote  as  58  to  17,  all  of  the  17  being- 
allopathic  doctors.  A  pretty  rebuke  to  such  affected  assumption  of 
superiority ! 

Notwithstanding  the  rigid  rule  of  the  Medical  Board  of  Ohio, 
there  were  many  of  the  most  successful  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
Eclectic  School  of  Medicine  in  Ohio  appointed  in  the  army  by  the 
National  Board  of  Examiners,  and  by  special  appointment,  all  of 
whom  were  well  received  by  the  army  and  sustained  their  reputation 
throughout  the  war. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial : 

STATE  BOARD  OF    ALLOPATHIC  PHYSICIANS. 

Mr.  Estell's  bill  to  create  a  State  Board  of  Allopathic  physicians 
to  examine  all  persons  desiring  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  the  State,  and  prohibiting  any  such  from  practising  unless  au- 
thorized by  such  Board,  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Fitzgerald  sent  a  remonstrance  of  the  officers  and  facul- 
ty of  the  Cincinnati  Eclectic  Medical  College  against  the  passage  of  the 
bill  to  the  Clerk's  desk  and  had  it  read,  and  spoke  against  the  bill.  He 
moved  to  so  amend  it  as  to  make  the  Board  consist  of  three  each  of 
allopathic,  homoeopathic,  and  eclectic  college  graduates. 

After  further  discussion,  during  which  the  proscriptive  course  of 
allopathic  physicians  during  the  recent  war  was  pretty  fully  ventilated, 
the  bill  was  put  on  its  passage  and  lost — yeas  17,  nays  58. 

J.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  the  Ohio  Senator,  has  placed  all  the  friends 
of  equal  rights,  reform,  and  progress,  under  lasting  obligation. 


The  National  Eclectic  Pharmacopoeia. 

We  are  highly  gratified  that  definite  arrangements  are  now  being- 
made  to  have  this  important  and  almost  indispensable  work 
prepared.    The  urgent  necessity  for  the  compilation  of  a  national 
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Pharmacopoeia,  in  order  that  all  our  preparations  should  be  uniform 
in  strength  and  medicinal  qualities,  has  long  been  felt,  and  we  feel 
assured  that  the  measures  now  suggested  and  being  carried  into  effect 
will  result  in  its  completion.  It  is  hoped  that  the  entire  Eclectic 
Medical  Profession  will  recognize  the  paramount  importance  of  this 
work,  and  take  an  active  part  in  aiding  it  by  every  means  in  their 
power. 


National  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  proceedings  of  several  of  the  State  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Societies,  published  in  this  number  of  the  Review,  that 
it  has  been  definitely  determined  that  a  National  Association  is  to 
be  held,  as  soon  as  the  time,  place,  and  general  arrangements  can  be 
made  by  the  special  committees  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Dele- 
gates have  also  been  appointed  from  several  of  the  State  Societies,  to 
co-operate  with  the  special  committees.  As  some  of  the  State  Socie- 
ties did  not  appoint  delegates  at  their  recent  annual  meetings,  they 
will  probably  have  to  be  appointed  by  the  executive  committees — 
provided  it  be  determined  by  the  several  committees  of  arrangements 
to  convene  the  Association  before  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Societies. 


Annual  Meetings  of  State  Eclectic  Medical  Societies. 

We  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Connecticut,  held  at  Hart- 
ford ;  that  of  Vermont,  held  at  Montpelier ;  that  of  Massachusetts, 
held  at  Boston ;  and  that  of  New  York,  held  at  Saratoga  Springs, — 
all  of  which  were  largely  attended  by  active  and  energetic  men.  A 
vast  amount  of  interesting  business  was  transacted,  and  the  delibera- 
tions were  of  the  most  harmonious  character.  The  abstract  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Indiana,  which  indi- 
cates a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting,  lasting  two  days,  came  to  hand 
too  late  for  this  number  of  the  Review,  but  will  appear  in  the  next 
number.  The  secretaries  of  Vermont  and  Ohio  have  not  as  yet  for- 
warded us  any  report.  We  learn  that  the  Ohio  meeting,  held  at 
Lebanon,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  numerously  attended 
of  any  ever  held  in  that  State.  Who  can  say  that  the  cause  of  med- 
ical progress  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition  ? 
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The  attention  of  our  medical  brethren  is  called  to  the  importance 
of  the  widest  circulation  being  given  to  the  proceedings  of  their  State 
conventions  and  other  re-unions.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  placing 
them  before  the  people  at  the  earliest  moment  possible.  Their  pub- 
lication will  always  be  pleasing  and  instructive,  not  only  to  the  gen- 
tlemen participating,  but  to  the  profession  everywhere  and  to  all  stu- 
dents of  medicine.  Moreover,  the  utility  derived  from  their  perusal 
will  amply  compensate  for  the  time  and  expense  incurred.  It  is  in 
this  way  Eclectics  can  be  encouraged,  when  reading  accounts  of  the 
progress  made  throughout  the  land  in  the  true  paths  of  pathology ; 
while  practitioners  especially  will  have  their  ambition  aroused,  and 
their  energies  strengthened,  as  they  learn  that  the  good  cause  has  so 
many  able  advocates  and  assistants  zealously  at  work  in  the  same 
noble  mission  of  humanity. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  the  statements  of  interesting  and  intri- 
cate cases,  with  the  modes  of  successful  treatment  adopted,  must  be 
profitable  to  doctors.  It  not  only  encourages  the  faith  within  them, 
but  it  enlarges  knowledge,  dispels  doubts,  and  infuses  confidence  in 
both  the  attending  physicians  and  their  patients.  "When  a  new  dis- 
ease, accompanied  with  varied  symptoms,  has  made  its  appearance  in 
various  localities,  the  different  remedies  used  to  counteract  and  to 
destroy  its  deleterious  effects  can  thus  be  collected,  collated,  and 
compared.  The  nature  of  the  malady  can  be  seen  and  thoroughly 
understood,  and  the  proper  theory  for  its  general  treatment  estab- 
lished. Questions  also  will  constantly  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  best 
informed  and  of  the  greatest  experience ;  questions  which  can  be 
only  solved  by  discussion  and  an  interchange  of  opinions  with  others. 
Nor  can  this  interchanging  be  effected  by  conference  between  medical 
men  residing  far  remote  from  each  other.  Those  who  will  reflect,  can 
amplify  the  number  of  instances  indefinitely,  wherein  publications 
can  greatly  serve  in  promoting  the  science  to  which  they  are  devoted, 
and  in  mitigating  the  scourges  with  which  the  human  body  may  be 
afflicted. 


Change  of  Issue. 

This  number  is  dated  July,  instead  of  June,  and  commences  the 
third  volume  of  the  Review.  We  make  this  alteration  in  order  to 
have  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  volume  correspond  with  the 
usual  months  for  such  publications.    We  feel  that  the  just  claims  of 
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the  Review  to  patronage  and  support  will  justify  us  in  calling  upon 
all  friends  of  the  cause  to  exert  themselves  in  extending  its  cir- 
culation. 


Palatable  Medicines. 

The  decided  favor  with  which  palatable  medicines  have  been  re- 
ceived, both  by  patients  and  practitioners,  has  stimulated  our  phar- 
maceutists and  manufacturing  chemists  to  renewed  exertions  in  this 
comparatively  uncultivated  field  of  their  art.  Physicians  have  begun 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  much  of  their  popularity  and  patronage  de- 
pend upon  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  form  in  which  their  medicines 
are  put  up,  and  surely  every  one  must  admit  that  the  substitution  of 
a  nauseous  and  unpleasant  medicine  by  one  that  is  palatable  and 
agreeable,  and  at  the  same  time  equally  efficacious,  is  a  desirable  im- 
provement. Formerly  many  agents  of  unquestionable  therapeutical 
value  were  either  entirely  rejected,  or  their  general  application 
much  restricted,  solely  because  of  their  disagreeable  nature. 

The  preparation  of  sugar-coated  remedies  was  first  introduced  9 
years  since ;  and  among  those  who  have  cultivated  this  branch  of  the 
pharmaceutical  art  as  a  distinct  specialty,  and  have  attained  a  high 
and  deserving  reputation  for  the  superior  quality  and  strict  reliability 
of  their  preparations,  is  the  long-established  -and  widely-known 
house  of  Bullock  &  Crenshaw,  Pa.  This  firm  started  in  business  in 
1849,  succeeding  the  well-known  firm  of  Smith  &  Hodgson,  who  had 
carried  on  the  drug  business  in  the  same  place  for  about  forty  years. 
In  1858  they  commenced  the  manufacture  of  "  sugar-coated  "  pills. 
We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  their  preparations  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  have  always  found  them  strictly  reliable  and  thorough- 
ly efficient.  Their  pills  are  not  open  to  the  objection  to  which  too 
many  of  the  sugar-coated  preparations  are  liable,  viz  :  that  they  be- 
come insoluble  after  being  made  for  a  length  of  time.  By  the  vehi- 
cle used  in  compounding  them,  and  by  a  process  of  manufacture  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  this  objection  is  entirely  obviated,  and  the  com- 
plete solubility  of  their  pills  is  insured  for  any  length  of  time.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  take  special  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  pure  and  reliable  materials,  that  their  preparations  are  com- 
pounded with  the  greatest  accuracy,  that  the  process  of  manufacture 
is  conducted  in  the  most  scientific  manner,  aided  by  the  most  perfect 
apparatus  and  appliances  known,  and  that  they  can  confidently  claim 
for  them  a  favorable  comparison  with  any  sugar-coated  preparations 
in  the  market. 
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KEVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Leaves  fbom  a  Physician's  Jotjexal. — By  D.  E.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Brook- 
lyn, 1ST.  Y. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  neat,  well  written,  though  unpretending  little 
work,  of  336  pages,  which  is  made  up  of  incidents  in  real  life,  recorded 
with  many  others,  during  a  long  and  arduous  practice  in  the  medical 
profession.  We  record  some  of  them: — "The  Beautiful  Consumptive;" 
"Little  Jenny,  the  Beggar  Girl ;"  "  Beauty,  Intelligence  and  Refinement, 
a  Sacrifice  to  Wine;"  "Death  at  the  Bridal  Altar :"  "The  Bride  of  a 
Fortnight  and  of  a  Year;"  "A  case  of  Death  hy  False  Teeth;"  and 
many  others  of  like  interest.  The  author  did  not  intend  it  for  a  medical 
work,  but  more  especially  for  the  social  circle,  as  means  of  reading  useful 
lessons  to  the  young,  attracting  them  by  the  beauties  of  virtue,  and  warn- 
ing them  by  the  repulsiveness  of  vice.  We  think  that  he  has  succeeded 
admirably,  both  in  the  selections  of  material  and  in  the  graphic  manner 
of  presenting  them.  There  is  a  beauty  of  description  and  a  pathos  in 
some  parts  of  it,  that  are  decidedly  attractive,  and  which  indicate  in  the 
author  a  literary  capacity  which,  if  it  had  more  scope  or  was  more 
often  tried,  would  place  him  well  up  among  those  whom  the  world 
delight  to  call  great.  We  commend  it  to  all  to  read  for  its  intrinsic 
beauty  and  merit;  it  will  well  repay  perusal.    Price  $1.50. 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Absteact  of  Peoceedixgs  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  Yoke. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs 
on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  June,  1867,  President  Robert  S.  Newton, 
M.  D.,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Shanks.  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  an- 
nual report  of  the  Treasurer  was  received  and  placed  on  file.  It  showed 
a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $61.14.  The  Secretary  made  his  annual  re- 
port, which  was  accepted.  The  Board  of  Directors  reported  through  its 
Secretary,  Dr.  William  W.  Hadley,  that  this  Association  had,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  charter,  reported  annually  their  pro- 
ceedings to  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  and  at  the  same  time  praying 
that  body  to  print  its  proceedings  as  it  had  those  of  other  medical 
societies  in  the  State.  This  petition  had  not  been  granted  until  the 
last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  which  time  the  report  was 
ordered  to  be  published,  and  a  thousand  additional  copies  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Society.  This  work  is  now  rapidly  passing  through  the  press,  and 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  a  few  weeks,  which  will  be  attended  to 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Drs.  Wm.  Jones,  L.  Stanton,  and  A.  W.  Russell,  were  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Credentials,  and  instructed  to  make  a  report  to  the  Board 
of  Censors.  The  following  candidates  were  reported  by  the  Board  of 
Censors  for  permanent  membership,  who  on  ballot  were  unanimously 
elected :  George  L.  Whitford,  M.  D.,  Fredonia;  J.  A.  Rega,  M.  D.,  W.  R. 
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Hayden,  M.  D.,  Paul  W.  Allen,  M.  D.,  Charles  T.  Hart,  M.  D.,  Prince  A. 
Morrow,  M.  D.,  and  J.  Milton  Sanders,  M.  D.,  New  York  City. 

The  rule  regulating  the  admission  of  members  was  by  a  unanimous 
vote  suspended,  and  a  special  report  of  the  Board  of  Censors  recommend- 
ing for  membership  James  N.  Betts,  M.  D.,  G-.  W.  King,  M.  I).,  James  T. 
Tuthill,  M.  D.,  and  O.  Ford,  M.  D.,  was  adopted,  and  the  candidates  were 
on  ballot  unanimously  elected. 

The  Society  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  upon 
the  condition  of  Eclecticism  at  large.  Prof.  J.  M.  Scuddcr,  of  Cincinnati, 
and  Dr.  J.  M.  Comings,  of  Massachusetts,  were  then  introduced  to  the 
meeting  as  delegates  from  their  State  Societies.  Prof.  Scudder  gave  a 
brief  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  cause  in  the  West,  and  presented 
the  following  papers  as  the  sentiment  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of 
Ohio  concurring  with  the  action  taken  by  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  at  its  last  two  annual  meetings  in  regard  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  and  a  National  Eclec- 
tic Pharmacopoeia. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Association  that  the  time  has 
now  come  for  the  organization  of  a  National  Eclectic  Medical  Society, 
and  to  this  end  they  would  cooperate  with  all  State,  District,  and 
County  Eclectic  Medical  Societies. 

Resolved,  That  we  now  proceed  to  elect  two  delegates  to  the  National 
Society. 

Whereas,  The  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  our  school,  as  made  by 
various  manufacturers,  are  frequently  very  different  in  character  and 
medicinal  properties,  while  bearing  the  same  names,  consequent  upon  the 
use  by  pharmaceutists  of  private  formularies,  in  preference  to  those  set 
forth  in  King's  American  Dispensatory,  and 

Whereas,  Such  uncertainty  is  detrimental  to  the  reputation  and  suc- 
cess of  our  physicians,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  Association,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  a  revision 
of  our  Pharmacopoeia,  do  appoint  a  committee  of  three,  to  act  with  like 
committees  from  State  societies  and  Medical  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  making  such  revision. 

This  Association  would  also  suggest  that  the  literary  part  of  the  work 
be  intrusted  to  Prof.  John  King,  as  the  author  of  our  Dispensatory,  and 
compiler  of  our  present  Pharmacopoeia. 

He  also  presented  the  following  memorial : 

Resolved,  That  in  this  country  all  legally  educated  physicians  should  of 
right  be  equal  before  the  law,  and  we  claim  for  all  lawful  graduates 
equal  rights  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 

Resolved,  That,  to  obtain  these  rights,  we  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  we  solicit  the  cooperation  of  all  legally  educated 
physicians. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled : 

Your  petitioners,  representing  a  large  body  of  physicians  in  the  United 
States,  would  set  forth,  that  heretofore  the  examinations  by  the  army  and 
navy  medical  boards  have  been  strictly  confined  to  one  class  of  medical 
men,  and  have  been  persistently  refused  to  all  others. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  about  fifteen  thousand  legally  educated 
physicians  are  excluded  by  this  unjust  rule.  In  education  and  intelli- 
gence they  are  fully  the  equals  of  their  competitors.  We  cannot  but  re- 
gard the  exclusion  of  so  large  a  number  of  citizens  from  the  public  ser- 
vice as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  unjust  to  this  large  body 
of  physician?,  and  a  detriment  to  the  public  service. 
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We  therefore  pray  for  the  passage  of  an  act  placing  the  graduates  of 
all  chartered  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States  on  the  same  basis,  and 
admitting  all  to  competitive  examination  before  the  army  and  navy  ex- 
amining boards. 

These  resolutions  were  discussed  at  some  length  by  Professors  Scudder, 
Allen,  Hadley,  Newton,  Dr.  Fenner,  and  others ;  whereupon  the  commit- 
tee arose  and  reported  progress. 

Eepoet  of  Committees  :  The  Committee  on  Theory  and  Practice,  Drs. 
D.  E.  Smith  and  L.  Stanton,  made  an  able  report,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Publication.  The  Keport  on  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  New 
Preparations,  by  Drs.  J.  Milton  Sanders  and  Edwin  Freeman,  was  re- 
ceived and  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  Keport  on  Materia  Medica,  by 
Drs.  W.  W.  Hadley,  A.  W.  Eussell,  and  E.  Freeman,  was  also  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Publication.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Surgery, 
Drs.  R.  S.  Newton  and  E.  Freeman,  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication.  Drs.  H.  E.  Firth,  E.  Freeman,  and  H.  Pease  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  1-2  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  Wm.  W.  Hadley,  M.  D.,  New  York ;  Vice-President,  L. 
Stanton,  M.  D.,  Copenhagen;  Recording  Secretary,  Paul  W.  Allen,  M.  D., 
New  York ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  M.  M.  Fenner,  M.  D.,  Jamestown ; 
Treasurer,  D.  E.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn.  Board  of  Censors :  Drs.  D.  E. 
Smith,  A.  W.  Russell,  E.  Freeman,  W.  Jones,  R.  S.  Newton,  and  C.  S.  Tot- 
man. 

Prof.  Hadley  was  then  conducted  to  the  chair.  The  retiring  President, 
Robert  S.  Newton,  delivered  his  valedictory  address,  which  will  be 
published  in  full  in  the  next  number  of  the  Review. 

Reading  of  Essays. — Essays  were  read  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Firth  on  Contri- 
butions of  Eclectic  Physicians  and  Chemists  to  Science,  and  Dr.  H.  C. 
Gazlay,  on  the  History  of  Medicine,  Ancient  and  Modern.  A  paper  was 
also  read  from  Dr.  0.  E.  Newton,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  this  Society,  on  Asiatic  Cholera,  as  witnessed  in  Cincinnati  in 
1849-50  and  '56,  with  a  full  and  detailed  plan  of  treatment,  and  with  the 
tabulated  results  of  over  200  cases,  treated  in  the  epidemic  of  1866. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  papers  presented.  They  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  annual  oration  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Edwin  Freeman,  M.  D. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Prof.  Freeman,  for  his  able  and  elab- 
orate address,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Freeman  announced  the  death  of  one  of  the  members,  Dr.  H.  M. 
Sweet,  and  Drs.  Tuttle,  Stanton,  and  Totman  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the  Society  in  regard  to  his 
death. 

By  resolution,  an  appropriation  of  $100  was  made  to  the  Secretary 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  preparing  the  next  annual  report  for  publica- 
tion by  the  Legislature. 

Dr.  Hamilton  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  discussed  at 
some  length  by  Drs.  Hamilton,  Stanton,  Russell,  Newton,  Smith,  and  oth- 
ers, after  which  it  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Association : 

Resolved,  That  we  are  as  much  as  ever  convinced  of  the  great  and  de- 
moralizing evil  of  intemperance,  and  that  we  will  use  all  laudable  means  to 
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discourage  the  use  of  all  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  that  we  will 
not  use  it  in  our  prescriptions  unless  imperatively  demanded. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Russell  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  physicians  of  this  Society  be  requested  to  furnish 
statistics  of  the  results  of  the  Eclectic  treatment  in  all  epidemic  forms  of 
disease,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  be  printed  with  the  min- 
utes of  the  Society. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Newton  offered  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  corre- 
spond with  the  committees  appointed  by  other  State  Eclectic  Medical 
Societies,  in  reference  to  the  organization  of  a  National  Eclectic  Medical 
Association,  to  be  held  as  soon  as  the  various  committees  can  agree 
upon  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  same. 

Drs.  R.  S.  Newton,  W.  W.  Hadley,  and  Paul  W.  Allen  were  appoint- 
ed such  committee. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Newton  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  this  Society, 
and  one  from  each  auxiliary  District  Society,  and  three  from  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College,  of  New  York  ciry,  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with 
similar  committees  appointed  by  other  State  Eclectic  Medical  Societies 
and  Colleges,  in  preparing  a  National  Eclectic  Pharmacopoeia,  and  that  this 
committee  correspond  with  Prof.  John  King,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  re- 
gard to  a  systematic  organization  of  the  committee,  and  to  confer  and 
carry  out  the  work  by  correspondence,  and  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

Drs.  P.  "W.  Allen,  C.  Totman,  and  M.  M.  Fenner,  were  appointed  a 
committee  by  the  Society. 

Prof.  R.  S.  Newton,  J.  M.  Sanders,  and  W.  W.  Hadley  were  appoint- 
ed a  committee  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

The  auxiliary  Societies  have  not  yet  made  their  appointments. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Newton  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  appoint  six  delegates,  with  alternates,  and 
that  each  auxiliary  District  Society  appoint  one,  and  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal College  of  New  York  two  delegates  to  attend  a  National  Eclectic 

Medical  Association  to  be  held  at   186-  and  that  these  delegates 

correspond  with  the  special  committee  appointed  by  this  Society  in  regard 
to  the  adoption  of  measures  to  be  carried  out  by  the  delegates  for  the 
organization  of  a  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 

Drs.  William  W.  Hadley,  L.  Stanton,  William  Jones,  Samuel  Tuthill, 
D.  E.  Smith,  and  James  N.  Betts  were  appointed  delegates  by  the  Society. 
Profs.  R.  S.  Newton  and  E.  Freeman  were  appointed  delegates  from  the 
Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York. 

Delegates  have  not  yet  been  appointed  by  the  auxiliary  District  So- 
cieties. 

On  motion  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  this  Society  return  their 
sincere  thanks  to  Dr.  R.  L.  Hamilton,  for  the  generous  entertainment  ten- 
dered to  the  Convention. 

Prof.  L.  E.  Jones,  M.  D.,  and  John  King,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
J.  M.  Comius,  M.  D.,  and  John  Stow,  M.  D.,  of  Massachusetts,  Horatio 
G.  Newton,  M.  D.,  of  Maine,  and  J.  "VV.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  of  Connecticut, 
were  elected  honorary  members. 

Appointments  for  next  annual  meeting :  Annual  Address — Paul  W. 
Allen,  M.  D.  Essayists — D.  E.  Smith,  H.  Pease.  Surgery — R.  S.  New- 
ton, James  N.  Betts.  Obstetrics — A.  W.  Russell,  H.  E.  Firth.  Materia 
Medica — H.  C.  Gazlay,  A.  P.  Parsons.    Theory  and  Practice — A.  B. 
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Wescott,  C.  S.  Totman.  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy — Prof.  J.  Milton  San- 
ders, A.  B.  Whitney.  Eclectic  Medical  Literature — Prof.  0.  T.  Hart,  M. 
M.  Fenner. 

By  unanimous  consent  of  the  Society  the  by-law  regulating  the  time 
and  place  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  suspended,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  change  of  time  for  holding  the  annual  meeting. 

On  motion  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Albany,  the 
third  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  January,  1868. 


Massachusetts  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

The  Massachusetts  Eclectic  Medical  Society  held  its  seventh  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  Revere  House,  June  6th,  1867,  commencing  its  session  at  10 
o'clock.  The  President,  Dr.  William  Bass,  of  Lowell,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  records*  of  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr.  W.  E.  Wright,  of  Cambridge,  presented  his  annual 
report.  The  receipts  for  the  year  have  been  $252  50,  including  a  balance 
of  $19  30  on  hand  ;  expenditures,  $152  06.  An  unexpended  balance  of 
$119  74,  of  which  $110  have  been  deposited  in  a  Cambridge  bank,  re- 
mains on  hand.  There  is  a  balance  of  $172  50  due  to  the  Society  from 
members. 

The  committee  on  that  subject  report  that  three  hundred  copies  of  the 
annual  publication  of  the  Society  have  been  distributed,  at  an  expense  of 
$59  50. 

Dr.  Geddes,  of  Wiuchendon,  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
the  use  of  alcohol  in  preparing  their  remedies,  and  advised  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  some  other  solvent  less  expensive  to  the 
patient. 

Prof.  P.  W.  Allen,  of  New  York,  thought  that  the  substitution  of  some 
other  solvent  than  alcohol  would  be  desirable.  He  thought  that  saturates 
manufactured  by  pressure  without  heat  were  very  convenient  and  would 
answer  admirably. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Hubbard  followed,  describing  the  method  which  he  adopted 
in  preparing  saturates. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Scudder,  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  was  introduced  to  the 
Society,  and  was  cordially  welcomed. 

Dr.  Higgins,  of  Palmer,  was  unanimously  expelled  from  the  Society 
for  an  infraction  of  the  by-laws  in  vending  patent  medicines. 

Prof.  Scudder,  of  Cincinnati,  then  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  object 
of  his  visit  to  the  East  at  this  time — to  agitate  the  matter  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  National  Eclectic  Society — and  the  expediency  of  petitioning 
Congress  to  place  the  Eclectic  practitioners  on  an  equality  before  the 
law.  A  revision  of  the  Dispensatory  was  also  an  important  matter  which 
had  engaged  his  attention,  and  was  also  contemplated  by  the  Ohio 
Society. 

The  election  of  officers  being  the  next  business  in  order,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  chosen  :  President— J.  M.  Aldrich,  M.  D.,  Fall  River  ; 
Vice-President — John  Stowe,  M.  D.,  Lawrence  ;  Recording  Secretary — 
C.  Edwin  Miles,  M.  D.,  Roxbury;  Corresponding  Secretary — S.  P.  Hub- 
bard, M.  D.,  Taunton;  Treasurer — William  E.Wright,  M.  D.,  Cambridge; 
Librarian — Joseph  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Boston;  Councilors — Drs.  William  E. 
Underwood,  S.  C.  Ames,  J.  S.  Dickens,  C.  A.  Wheeler,  and  J.  M. 
Comins. 
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On  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  several  gentle- 
men were  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Society. 

The  Society  then  listened  to  an  essay  read  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Wheeler,  of 
Leominster,  on  "  The  Boundaries  of  Eclecticism." 

The  annual  address  was  then  delivered  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Miles,  of  Eox- 
bury,  his  subject  being  "  Glimpses  at  the  Medical  Art  and  Profession  at 
the  Present  Day."  He  said  that  although  the  science  of  medicine  has 
made  rapid  progress  and  attained  a  noble  position  among  the  sciences,  as 
yet  there  is  no  fundamental  maxim  conceded  on  which  the  profession 
unite  to  base  their  pathology  or  practice.  In  Europe,  the  leading  systems 
are  the  Allopathic  and  the  Homoeopathic.  In  this  country,  there  are  three 
systems,  including  the  above-named  and  the  Eclectic,  or  the  old  and  the 
new  school.  The  Allopathic  and  the  Eclectic  hold  many  opinions  in 
common  at  the  present  time.  The  theories  on  which  this  system  is 
founded  may  be  stated  briefly  in  the  following  propositions : — In  the  hu- 
man organism  there  are  two  great  forces,  the  vital  and  the  chemical,  an- 
tagonistic to  each  other ;  the  vital  force  building  up,  and  the  chemical 
force  the  source  of  disintegration,  waste,  and  decay;  health  is  a  perfect 
equilibrium  of  the  vital  and  chemical  forces ;  disease  exists  when  there 
is  any  departure  from  this  normal  or  physiological  condition,  and  is  a 
manifestation  of  improved  vitality.  In  the  treatment  of  disease,  it  is  our 
endeavor  to  assist  nature  in  arresting  the  impairment  of  vitality,  and  to  give 
her  support  while  struggling  under  its  influence,  and  finally  to  aid  her  in 
restoring  a  normal  condition  of  the  functions  and  parts  of  the  system. 
And  the  agents  selected  to  accomplish  these  results  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  such  as  are  capable  of  being  digested,  absorbed,  and  appropri- 
ated to  certain  tissues  of  the  system,  and  finally  eliminated  from  it  as  are 
the  various  articles  of  diet.  He  then  briefly  reviewed  the  methods  pur- 
sued by  the  other  branches  of  medical  science,  and  by  comparison  showed 
the  advantages  of  the  eclectic  system  in  pursuing  a  course  of  practice,  se- 
lecting from  either  of  the  others  such  portions  of  their  practice  as  com- 
mends itself  to  their  judgment.  A  general  review  was  then  gone  into, 
showing  the  great  increase  both  among  its  professors  and  its  advocates. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  address,  a  short  intermission 
was  had. 

THE  DINNEE. 

At  2  o'clock  the  Society  re-assembled,  and  proceeded  to  an  adjoining 
parlor,  where  the  anniversary  dinner  was  spread.  Dr.  S.  C.  Ames,  of 
Boston,  officiating  as  anniversary  chairman,  invited  Bev.  Dr.  Miner,  of 
the  School-street  church,  to  invoke  the  Divine  blessing.  An  hour  or 
more  was  spent  in  discussing  the  merits  of  an  excellent  bill  of  fare.  Dr. 
Ames  then,  in  a  few  remarks,  called  the  attention  of  those  at  the  table 
to  the  intellectual  part  of  the  entertainment,  and  gave  as  a  sentiment, 
"  The  Chaplain  of  the  Day." 

Eev.  Dr.  Miner  responded,  remarking  that  he  could  not  safely  select 
a  topic  for  discussion  from  the  profession  he  represented,  as  many  pres- 
ent might  not  fully  understand  it,  and  he  could  not  select  one  from 
the  medical  science,  as  he  certainly  would  not  understand  it  himself. 
He  then  went  on  to  show  that  there  was  no  profession  in  life  that  was 
not  intimately  connected  with  every  other  profession  ;  that  the  min- 
ister should  be  a  student  of  law,  and  vice  versa. 

The  sentiment,  "  The  Delegates  from  Sister  Societies,"  was  respond- 
ed to  by  Prof.  Hadley,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"The  Orator  of  the  Day,"  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Miles,  of  Eoxbury. 

''American  Surgery"  brought  up  Prof.  Newton,  of  I^ew  York.  He 
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said  American  surgery  stands  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  It  has  taught  the  students  of  Europe  the  way  to 
perform  many  of  the  most  difficult  surgical  operations.  He  reviewed 
the  progress  made  in  medical  literature,  and  remarked  that  the  first 
medical  magazine  ever  published  in  the  world  was  published  in  America. 
He  closed  by  referring  to  the  reform  which  was  now  going  on  in  the 
school  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Barrows,  of  Boston,  responded  to  the  sentiment,  "  The  Poet  of 
the  Day,"  by  reading  a  humorous  poem  full  of  medical  anecdotes  in  con- 
nection with  the  practice  of  quacks  and  others,  which  was  received  with 
much  applause  by  those  present. 

The  last  sentiment,  "The  Press,"  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Spalding. 

The  table  was  then  vacated,  and  the  Society  proceeded  at  once  to 
their  rooms  and  to  the  dispatch  of  business,  President  Aldrich  in  the 
chair.  Professor  J.  M.  Scudder,  of  the  Cincinnati  Medical  College,  was 
unanimously  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society. 

It  was  also  voted  to  send  two  delegates  to  the  National  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Convention,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee* 

Drs.  Geddes,  Underwood,  and  Bowman  were  appointed  a  Committee 
to  confer  with  delegates  from  other  societies  with  a  view  to  revising  and 
amending  their  Pharmacopoeia. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Dr.  P.  W.  Allen,  on  the  importance  of 
securing  a  liberal  support  to  their  medical  colleges,  wherever  established, 
the  meeting  dissolved. 

The  next  annual  and  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Society  will  be  held  in  Boston.  Win.  Bass,  M.  D.,  of  Lowell, 
will  be  the  orator,  Otis  M.  Humphrey,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  anniversary 
chairman.  The  essayists  for  the  next  semi-annual  meeting  are  Dr.  Otis 
M.  Humphrey  of  Boston,  Dr.  Jillson  of  Ashburnham,  and  Dr.  Buxton  of 
Worcester.  The  following  are  delegates  to  State  Societies:  Maine — Drs. 
G.  W.  Fay  of  East  Weymouth  and  T.  H.  Smith  of  Boston;  Vermont— 
Drs.  Geddes  of  Winchendon  and  Harmon  of  Lowell ;  Connecticut — Drs. 
Miles  of  Roxbury  and  Underwood  of  Boston ;  Pennsylvania — Drs.  Sid- 
ney of  Fitchburg  and  Jillson  of  Ashburnham;  New  York — Drs.  J.  S. 
Andrews  of  Taunton  and  Comins  of  Palmer ;  and  to  the  National  Con- 
vention— Drs.  Miles  of  Roxbury  and  Ames  of  Boston. 


Abstract  of  Proceedings  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
May  14th,  1867.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M., 
President  J.  W.  Johnson  in  the  chair.  On  motion,  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Comins,  of  Mass.,  and  Dr.  R.  F.  Owen,  of  New  York,  were 
introduced  as  delegates  from  their  State  Societies.  Robert  S.  Newton, 
M.  D.,  of  New  York,  was  also  introduced  as  a  delegate  from  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  New  York  city ;  all  of  whom  were  cordially  wel- 
comed by  the  Society,  and  invited  to  participate  in  its  deliberations. 

Dr.  Comins,  by  invitation,  made  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
cause  of  Eclecticism,  and  the  healthy  and  successful  workings  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Society  in  Massachusetts,  which  was  highly  interesting 
to  the  Society. 
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Dr.  Owen  was  then  called  upon,  and  gave  a  full  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cause  in  New  York.  Dr.  Owen  is  one  of  the  staunch  and 
substantial  friends  of  Eclecticism,  having  been  for  many  years  connected 
with  medical  reform.    His  remarks  were  well  received. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Drs.  Wilson,  Johnson,  Fisk,  Munn,  Langdon, 
Newton,  and  others,  upon  the  condition  and  workings  of  Eclecticism. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned  until  two  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  at  two  o'clock,  according  to  adjournment.  The 
following  named  gentlemen  were  then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  Hiram  Fisk,  M.  D. ;  Vice-President,  T.  F.  Davis,  M.  D. ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  1ST.  D.  Hodgkins,  M.  D.  ;  Recording  Secretary, 
K.  D.  Hodgkins,  M.  D. ;  Treasurer,  Daniel  Kingsbury,  M.  D. ;  Board  of 
Censors,  J.  W.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  J.  J.  Sperry,  M.  D.,  Ellsworth  Burr, 
M.  D.,  J.  V.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  G.  N".  Langdon,  M.  D.  J.  W.  Johnson,  M.  D., 
the  retiring  President,  delivered  the  annual  address.  His  subject  was 
American  Eclecticism ;  its  History,  Utility,  and  Destiny.  This  was  an 
able  and  elaborate  paper,  and  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Johnson  for 
his  very  able  and  interesting  lecture,  and  a  copy  requested  for  publication 
in  the  American  Eclectic  Medical  Review. 

Dr.  Langdon  then  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  on  State 
Hospitals,  in  conference  with  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  Society  appointed  a  committee  to  petition  the 
legislature  of  Connecticut  to  grant  equal  privileges  to  all  classes  of  phy- 
sicians in  the  State  Hospital.  The  legislature  declined  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners,  but  made  an  appropriation  of  10,000  dollars 
for  a  new  Hospital,  to  be  under  the  especial  and  exclusive  control  of  the 
Eclectic  and  Homoeopathic  physicians  of  Connecticut,  upon  the  condition 
that  these  schools  of  medicine  should  raise  an  equal  amount,  while  the 
State  had  made  large  donations  to  the  allopathic  Hospitals  without  any 
such  conditions.  There  were  other  contingencies  and  restrictions  in  this 
grant  that  were  entirely  wrong  and  unfair.  At  a  previous  meeting  a 
committee  had  been  appointed  to  confer  with  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Homoeopathic  Society,  in  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  this  dona- 
tion. 

The  report  of  the  committee  declining  to  receive  the  conditional  ap- 
propriations, was  read  by  the  chairman,  Dr.  Langdon,  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Johnson  was  appointed  a  special  committee  to  so  inform 
the  legislature,  then  in  session. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  finances  was  read  and  received,  and  the 
bills  ordered  to  be  paid. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  and  accepted. 

Prof.  Robert  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  R.  H.  Owens,  M.  D.,  of  New  York, 
and  J.  M.  Comins,  M.  D.,  of  Massachusetts,  were  elected  honorary  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

A  very  interesting  address  was  then  delivered  by  Prof.  Newton.  He 
concluded  by  urging  upon  the  Society  the  importance  of  each  individual 
member  endeavoring  to  influence  young  men  to  enter  the  profession.  If 
this  were  done  by  each  medical  reformer  in  the  New  England  States,  the 
result  would  be  that  there  would  be  over  500  students  annually  to  be 
educated  in  the  Eclectic  schools  of  medicine,  and  these  in  time  would  be 
prepared  to  fill  their  respective  positions  in  the  profession.    If  this 
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measure  was  adopted  by  our  physicians  generally,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, it  would  give  us  two  thousand  students  annually.  He  then  adverted 
to  the  great  interest  manifested  throughout  the  country  in  the  complete 
success  of  Eclecticism,  which  was  to  be  seen  by  the  concerted  action 
taken  in  so  many  States  by  our  physicians,  to  demand  from  the  State 
authorities  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  all  competing  schools  of 
medicine. 

The  Society  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  the  second 
Tuesday  in  May,  1868. 


OBITUARY. 

Death  of  De.  H.  M.  Sweet. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  held  on  Wednesday  eveniug,  April  17,  1867,  Professor  Newton  an- 
nounced the  recent  and  sudden  death  of  this  extensively  known  physi- 
cian, by  apoplexy.  A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Drs.  New- 
ton, Freeman,  and  Smith,  to  present  to  the  Society  a  series  of  resolutions 
expressive  of  regard  for  the  character  of  their  late  President,  and  of 
grief  at  his  sudden  decease. 

At  a  subsequent  hour  of  the  meeting,  Professor  Freeman  reported  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions,  and  they  were  unanimously  adopted, 
after  brief  and  feeling  remarks  by  Professors  Newton,  Freeman,  and 
Allen,  and  Dr.  D.  E.  Smith  of  Brooklyn. 

"Whereas,  our  beloved  President,  Dr.  H.  M\  Sweet,  has  been  sud- 
denly called  away  from  our  midst,  to  try  the  realities  of  the  unknown, 
to  tread  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveler  ever  returns ;  and  whereas, 
he  has  for  a  long  time  been  intimately  associated  with  this  Society  as  its 
President,  and  with  the  reform  branch  of  the  profession  as  Editor  and 
Professor,  a  faithful  student,  and  a  diligent  and  conscientious  worker 
for  the  advancement  of  liberal  medicine : 

"  And  whereas,  by  his  urbanity  of  manner,  his  frankness  and  honora- 
ble dealing,  and  his  uniform  kindness  to  all  and  especially  to  his  patients, 
as  well  as  his  skill  in  treating  their  ailments,  he  had  endeared  himself  to 
each  and  all : 

"  Therefore,  Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  sincere  sympathy  and  heart- 
felt regrets  to  his  family,  and  mourn  with  them  their  sudden  and  irre- 
trievable loss  ;  but  can  comfort  them  with  the  reflection  that  his  life  has 
not  been  spent  in  vain,  and  that  he  has  gone  to  his  reward. 

"  Resolved,  That  these  expressions  of  our  regard  for  our  President,  and 
of  our  deep  regret  for  his  loss,  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  our 
Society,  and  that  a  copy  of  them  be  transmitted  to  his  wife  and  family, 
and  that  they  also  be  published  in  the  American  Eclectic  Medical  Re- 
view." 
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Veratrum  Viride.  New  Properties  Discovered.  A  specific  in  Erysipelas 
and  Erysipelatous  Inflammation,  Carbuncle  and  Mammary  Abscess. 
How  and  when  to  use  it.    How  to  treat  when  taken  in  over  quantity. 

BY  ROBERT  S.  NEWTON,  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  Eclectic  Medical  Profession 
have  given  much  attention  not  only  to  introducing  new  reme- 
dial agents,  but  to  carefully  testing  many  that  have  already 
been  in  use,  to  see  if  they  contained  other  principles  and  ac- 
tions than  those  already  known  to  have  been  possessed.  No 
remedy  has  been  more  carefully  examined  than  the  "Veratrum 
Viride.  To  the  Eclectic  Medical  Profession  belong  almost 
the  entire  credit  of  these  experiments.  They  did  not  first 
introduce  this  agent,  yet  they  have  developed  its  true 
therapeutic  property  and  used  it  more  extensively  than  all 
the  other  Schools  of  Practice,  and  what  they  claimed  for  it 
many  years  since  has  been  fully  verified  by  other  practition- 
ers, so  much  so  that  at  this  day,  with  those  physicians  who 
have  used  it  in  Pneumonia,  Pleurisy,  in  local  and  general  con- 
gestions, as  well  as  in  all  conditions  where  there  is  an  ab- 
normal or  too  frequent  action  of  the  heart,  as  far  as  we  are 
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informed,  not  one  has  discontinued  its  use,  or  have  they  in 
a  single  instance  hesitated  to  say  that  it  entirely  contra- 
indicated  the  use  of  the  Lancet,  Tartar  Emetic,  Digitalis,  or 
the  whole  antiphlogistic  catalogue  of  resources.  European 
physicians  are  now  trying  this  as  they  did  Podophyllin,  Lep- 
tandrin,  Macrotin,  and  many  other  of  the  Eclectic  remedies, 
and  it  is  really  gratifying  to  know  that  this  is  proving  as 
satisfactory  in  their  hands  as  did  the  other  remedies  named. 
We  hope,  too,  that  they  will  report  fully  upon  this  as  they 
did  upon  the  others,  which  was  done  through  the  London 
Lancet  and  Braithwaite's  Retrospect.  At  this  time  several 
of  the  German  Medical  Journals  are  filled  with  the  testings 
of  the  Veratum  Viride  and  the  Gelseminum,  being  called 
"  American  Eclectic  Remedies."  They  quote  our  authors 
freely,  and  are  disposed  to  give  our  School  of  Practice  full 
credit  for  the  introduction  of  so  many  valuable  articles  of 
the  Materia  Medica. 

With  these  general  remarks,  I  now  propose  to  give  the 
profession  the  results  of  my  own  observations  upon  this  agent 
as  regards  new  properties,  and  its  use  for  conditions  never 
before  made  known,  so  far  as  I  am  informed. 

I  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  principle  upon  which 
this  agent  acts,  further  than  to  say  that  it  so  influences  the 
nervous  tissue  of  the  heart  as  to  reduce  its  normal  as  well  as 
abnormal  action  by  a  kind  of  paralyzing  influence,  whether  it 
is  Antispasmodic,  Narcotic,  or  neither,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  specific  actions  which  I  know  it  possesses.  The 
disease  in  which  it  has  been  extensively  used  by  me  and 
to  which  I  refer  above  is  Erysipelas,  local  or  general,  acute 
or  chronic,  and  it  is  just  as  complete  a  specific  in  this  disease 
as  it  is  in  Pneumonia,  Pleurisy,  and  other  diseases  for  which 
it  is  now  so  successfully  used  by  our  School. 

Any  form  of  local  Erysipelas,  if  pencilled  over  freely 
with  the  Concentrated  Tincture  or  the  Fluid  extract  of  the 
Yeratrum  Viride  every  three  or  four  hours,  will  lose  all  its 
peculiar  redness  and  burning  in  from  ten  to  twenty  hours, 
and  in  many  cases  relief  will  be  found  in  a  few  minutes. 
This  application  should  be  continued  until  the  object  is  ac- 
complished, which,  in  cases  where  the  system  has  become  fully 
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diseased,  may  require  a  longer  period  to  accomplish  entirely. 
By  allowing  the  medicine  to  extend  beyond  the  diseased 
part,  it  will  prevent  its  extension  as  a  general  thing.  When 
the  face  and  head  are  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  much 
swollen,  the  Tincture  may,  in  addition  to  the  application  with 
the  pencil,  be  added  to  cold  water,  one  drachm  to  ten  ounces, 
in  which  cloths  should  be  wet  and  placed  over  the  swollen 
parts.  This  should  be  done  after  the  regular  pencilling.  This 
keeps  the  parts  moist  and  allows  the  medicine  to  act  by  be- 
ing absorbed  ;  in  this  way  the  capillary  vessels  are  contracted 
in  size,  and  by  the  action  on  the  whole  external  system  the 
blood  is  equalized,  the  quick  hard  pulse  which  always 
attends  this  disease  in  its  active  form  is  overcome,  and  the 
pain  of  the  head  as  well  as  all  the  other  violent  and  danger- 
ous symptoms  in  even  this  short  time  subside.  The  con- 
gestion of  the  brain  being  removed,  the  coma  or  delirium 
subsides,  and  the  patient  soon  resumes  his  reason  and  accus- 
tomed habits.  I  have  in  many  cases  relieved  the  most 
malignant  form  of  this  disease  in  a  few  hours,  when  there 
was  no  lesion  of  structure  of  the  brain.  If  suppuration  should 
have  taken  place,  as  it  does  in  many  cases,  I  use  the  Pulvs. 
Elem  Bark  mixed  in  cold  water  and  the  Tincture  of  the 
Yeratrum  Yiride,  one  drachm  to  four  ounces  of  water,  this  to 
be  renewed  four  or  five  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  internal  use  of  this  agent  in  small  doses  should  be 
continued  throughout  the  treatment.  The  quantity  to  be 
given  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  but 
my  rule,  generally,  is  to  give  as  much  as  the  patient  can 
take  without  producing  nausea.  The  wonderful  success 
which  I  have  had  with  this  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  warrants  me  in  saying  that  the  Materia  Medica  does 
not  contain  any  one  or  more  agents  to  be  compared  with 
this,  and,  too,  that  it  is  as  certain  in  its  action  in  ordinary 
erysipelatous  inflammation,  as  is  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  curing 
gangrene,  which  was  discovered  and  published  by  me  in  1846. 
It  will  always,  if  applied  in  the  early  stage,  arrest  the  further 
development  of  carbuncle  or  mammary  abscess,  and  in  in- 
flammatory rheumatism,  internally  or  externally,  it  acts  with 
equal  success. 
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I  hope  the  profession  will  give  the  subject  a  careful  con- 
sideration and  trial,  and  report  their  results  to  the  u  Review." 
Many  of  our  most  valuable  and  common  agents,  no  doubt, 
possess  medicinal  properties  not  yet  developed,  even  more 
valuable  than  those  already  discovered,  and  by  testing 
them  in  this  way  we  learn  their  varied  and  useful  effects. 
One  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  this  medicine,  one  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  is,  that  under  no  circumstance  or 
condition  for  which  it  is  used  in  medicinal  quantities  will  it 
permanently  impair  the  strength  of  the  system.  If  given 
in  an  overdose,  it  will  at  once  produce  nausea  or  vomiting, 
or  both,  depending  on  the  quantity  given.  In  this  way  the 
system  always  manifests  by  its  own  action  the  quantity 
necessary  to  produce  its  specific  action.  Extreme  nausea  or 
vomiting  with  the  medicine  is  never  necessary  to  obtain  its 
full  therapeutic  effect.  The  stomach  itself,  unless  given  by 
mistake  and  in  poisonous  doses,  will  in  all  cases  relieve  itself 
at  once  by  ejecting  it.  When  vomiting  does  take  place,  the 
ejection  will  in  most  cases  resemble  yellow  bile,  while  in 
many  instances  it  has  the  appearance  of  the  yolk  of  eggs 
well  beaten  up.  To  aid  this  vomiting,  warm  water  should 
be  given  freely  until  all  the  medicine  and  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  thrown  off.  The  nausea  will  in  many  cases 
continue  for  several  hours :  this  can  be  arrested  by  giving 
in  small  quantities  the  tincture  of  gelseminum  and  small 
doses  of  good  brandy  or  whiskey. 

If  the  quantity  given  should  reduce  the  pulse  to  fifty-five 
or  even  as  low.  as  fifty,  and  be  attended  by  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  I  use  the  brandy  in  large  quantities,  six  or  eight 
ounces,  every  fifteen  minutes,  until  reaction  comes  on,  which 
will  be  manifested  by  the  appearance  of  a  warm  perspiration, 
lessening  of  the  nausea  and  vomiting,  ease  in  breathing,  and  the 
gradual  return  of  the  pulse  to  its  normal  condition.  I  have 
treated  cases  where  it  had  been  taken,  although  not  pre- 
scribed by  physicians,  in  such  doses  as  to  produce  the  alarm- 
ing symptoms,  when  I  have  used  from  one  pint  to  one  quart 
of  the  very  best  brandy  within  one  hour.  Although  it  suc- 
ceeded in  re-establishing  a  healthy  action  of  the  heart,  the 
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brandy  did  not  produce  any  further  visible  stimulating  ef- 
fect. I  have  often  done  the  same  in  the  collapsed  state  of 
Asiatic  cholera  and  fatal  haemorrhage.  While  these  latter 
remarks  have  reference  to  ourselves,  I  will  say  that  no  judi- 
cious physician  will  ever  prescribe  this  medicine  in  such 
doses  as  to  produce  a  condition  necessary  to  require  this  sub- 
sequent treatment. 

I  think  a  continuation  in  small  doses,  when  this  medi- 
cine is  used,  much  better  than  very  large  closes  in  a  short 
time. 

17  East  18th  street,  July,  1867. 


Consanguineous  Marriages. 

BY  L.  C.  BROCKETT,  M.  D. 

I  notice  in  the  July  number  of  your  Review,  that  one  of 
your  correspondents,  Alexander  Wilder,  M.  D.,  quotes  me 
as  saying  "  that  the  hypothesis  of  idiocy  as  the  hereditary 
product  of  consanguineous  alliance  of  parents  is  not  sus- 
tained." The  statement  or  inference  is  hardly  warranted  by 
anything  I  have  said  in  my  published  essays  and  reports  on 
idiocy,  or  by  the  statistics  of  the  Connecticut  Commissioners 
on  idiocy,  compiled  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Dorchester  and  myself. 
This  much,  however,  may  be  admitted,  unquestionably,  that 
consanguinity  on  the  part  of  the  parents  is  but  one  of  sev- 
eral causes  of  idiocy,  and  perhaps  in  the  actual  number  of 
cases  directly  induced  by  it  less  prominent  than  intempe- 
rance, licentiousness,  (and  especially  a  syphilitic  taint), 
hereditary  scrofula,  fright,  &c.  But  there  are  a  few  points 
in  connection  with  this  matter  of  consanguineous  marriages, 
which  I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  state  in  an  off- 
hand reply  to  Dr.  Wilder's  positions. 

My  own  tables,  prepared  with  great  care,  would  indicate 
a  very  considerably  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  idiocy  in 
the  offspring  of  these  marriages,  than  Dr.  Patterson  stated. 
Twenty  out  of  160  cases  which  reported  the  causes  of  the 
infirmity,  attributed  it  to  marriages  of  consanguinity,  and  it 
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should  be  remarked  that  the  reports  in  all  these  cases  were 
made  jointly  by  physicians  and  clergymen,  usually  men  of 
high  intelligence  and  long  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cases  reported.  The  proportion  is  in  these  cases  12^  per 
cent. ;  of  these  the  parents  of  12  were  either  own  cousins  or 
still  nearer  (in  two  cases  uncle  and  niece,  in  one  father  and 
daughter,  and  in  another  brother  and  sister).  It  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  consanguineous  marriages  do  not,  in 
any  but  exceptional  communities,  bear  so  large  a  proportion 
as  12^  or  even  8  per  cent.,  to  the  whole  number  of  mar- 
riages, and  therefore  the  probabilities  of  idiotic  issue  from 
them  would  seem  to  be  very  much  greater  than  from  non- 
consanguineous  marriages.  They  seem,  according  to  these 
tables,  to  have  been  greater  than  any  other  causes  except  in- 
temperance, fright,  and  hereditary  tendencies  to  mental  or 
scrofulous  disease.  A  just  comparison  on  this  point  wrould 
be  made  by  taking  one  hundred  children  born  of  consan- 
guineous parents,  i.  c.  those  who  were  cousins  or  nearer,  and 
one  hundred  children  born  in  wedlock  of  parents  not  of 
near  kinship  to  each  other. 

Idiocy  is  not  however,  by  any  means,  the  only  infirmity  re- 
sulting from  consanguineous  marriages.  Congenital  blind- 
ness and  deaf-mutism  are,  according  to  the  careful  tables 
of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  now  col- 
lected for  fifty  years,  and  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, for  forty  years,  by  far  more  frequent  in  chil- 
dren of  consanguineous  parents  than  in  any  others.  I  have 
not  now  at  hand  their  latest  statistics,  but  a  few  years  ago 
the  proportion  of  these  cases  was  more  than  25  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  number  of  congenital  blind  and  deaf  mutes.  Im- 
perfect physical,  mental,  and  moral  organizations  are  also 
very  frequent  results  in  the  offspring  of  these  intermar- 
riages. My  studies  of  idiocy  and  its  cognate  infirmities 
and  disabilities,  begun  in  1854,  and  continued  with  more 
or  less  constancy  to  the  present  time,  have  led  me  to 
observe  with  great  care  and  over  a  somewhat  large  extent  of 
territory,  the  effects  of  consanguineous  marriages.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  Dr.  Powell's  theory  of  physiological  incest 
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is  correct,  and  that  one  great  reason,  perhaps  the  principal 
reason,  why  these  marriages  of  near  kindred  are  so  often  pro- 
ductive of  serious  misfortunes  to  the  offspring  is,  that  the 
cousins  or  other  near  relations  who  intermarry  are  of  similar 
temperaments,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  Such  a  result  would 
he  natural,  as  they  inherit  alike,  from  near  ancestors,  similar 
constitutions  and  predispositions. 

Dr.  Wilder  remarks  that  "  very  little  attention  was  paid  in 
Bible  times  to  the  interdiction  of  marriage  between  rela- 
tions." I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  him  on  this  point.  The 
indetiniteness  of  the  terms  translated  "  brother,"  "  sister," 
"son,"  "daughter,"  "father,"  and  "mother,"  is  well  known 
to  every  biblical  scholar.  In  some  of  the  genealogical 
records  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in 
most  of  its  other  narratives,  they  often  indicate  only  rela- 
tionship. That  this  was  the  case  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac, 
is  evident  from  the  recorded  genealogy.  In  the  case  of  Am- 
ram  and  Jochebed,  to  which  he  refers,  the  latter  could  not 
have  been  more  than  a  cousin,  or,  if  the  Septuagint  and 
Syriac  versions  are  correct,  a  second  cousin  of  her  husband. 
The  prohibitions  of  Leviticus  xviii.,  of  intermarriages  of  near 
relatives,  were  understood  by  the  Jews  to  include  the  marriage 
of  cousins  german,  and  the  reason  of  these  prohibitions,  like 
that  of  the  use  of  swine's  flesh,  &c,  was  to  insure  to  the  nation 
the  highest  degree  of  physical  vigor,  and  the  most  rapid 
increase  of  its  numbers  consistent  with  vigorous  constitu- 
tions. Though  prohibited,  in  order  to  restrain  them  from 
idolatry,  from  intermarriage  with  the  idolatrous  nations 
around  them,  all  of  whom  except  Moab,  Amnion,  and  Edom, 
were  of  Hamitic  origin,  and  so  of  a  race  as  distinct  as  the 
Caucasian  and  African,  we  find  that  they  constantly  violated 
the  command  and  that  the  intermarriage  with  foreign  nations 
was  one  of  their  most  frequent  sins.  There  is  no  evidence 
in  Jewish  history  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
of  frequent  intermarriage  of  near  relatives ;  and  up  to  that 
period  they  were  the  finest  nation,  physically,  of  the  Orient. 
Since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  scattered  as  they  have 
been,  they  have  intermarried  more  closely,  and  with  the  re- 
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suit  of  a  strongly  marked  physical,  mental,  and  moral  de- 
generation. Their  average  stature  has  diminished  ;  the  fea- 
tures, though  retaining  traces,  in  youth,  of  their  pristine  beau- 
ty, once  the  world's  wonder,  have  become  so  exaggerated,  that 
"  a  Jewish  physiognomy"  is  now  proverbial;  grossness  of  per- 
son, the  tendency  to  scrofula  and  phthisis,  and  to  cutaneous 
diseases,  have  developed  themselves  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree. Among  the  Spanish  Jews,  with  whom  this  breeding  in- 
and-in  has  been  more  common  than  the  others,  tubercular 
disease  is  excessively  prevalent,  and  very  few  of  the  younger 
generation  escape  it.  The  Rothschilds  have  for  three  or 
four  generations  married  cousins,  and  are  becoming  feeble 
in  constitution,  and  unable  to  rear  children  of  the  present 
generation,  their  constitutions  being  sapped  by  scrofula  and 
tuberculosis.  The  Bourbons  have  often  been  referred  to  as 
examples  of  the  evil  result  of  close  intermarriages,  and 
though  their  blood  has  been  occasionally  invigorated  by  an 
infusion  from  plebeian  sources  (not  always  legitimate),  it  is 
well  known  that  scrofula  is  prevalent  in  every  branch  of  the 
family,  and  one  of  the  proofs  most  strongly  relied  upon  by 
the  advocates  of  the  identity  of  Eleazer  Williams  with 
Louis  XVII.,  was  the  existence  of  scars  from  numerous  scrof- 
ulous swellings.  Insanity,  imbecility,  and  moral  depravity 
and  degeneration  are  and  have  been  exhibited  to  a  frightful 
extent  in  the  Sicilian  and  Spanish  Bourbons,  and  hardly  less 
in  the  legitimate  Bourbons  of  France.  The  Orleans  branch 
have  measurably  escaped  these  evils,  from  an  infusion  of 
fresher  blood,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  habit  of  con- 
sanguineous marriage.  The  house  of  Brandenburg  has 
brought  upon  itself  some  of  the  same  evils,  and  has  devel- 
oped the  tendency  to  insanity,  very  strongly.  Dr.  Wilder's 
allusion  to  the  house  of  Hanover  (the  reigning  family  of 
Great  Britain),  is  rather  unfortunate.  The  tendency  to 
insanity,  to  scrofula,  and  to  imbecility,  has  been  very  strong- 
ly marked,  and  hardly  less  so,  that  moral  insanity  which  ex- 
hibits itself  in  the  perverse  disposition  to  do  evil,  without 
object  or  purpose.  The  first  and  second  Georges  were 
coarse,  licentious,  depraved  men,  gross  in  person,  filthy  in 
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habits,  and  scrofulous  in  constitution.  The  third  George, 
while  less  perverse  in  his  moral  qualities,  was  insane  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  Of  his  numerous  sons,  George  IY. 
was  an  incarnation  of  depravity,  and  wTas  eaten  up  with 
scrofula,  while  his  later  years  gave  evidence  of  imbecility 
and  mental  weakness.  The  other  royal  dukes  were  either 
mentally  weak  or  grossly  depraved,  and  all  of  them  sufferers 
from  scrofula  and  gout.  Of  the  reigning  queen,  we  need 
only  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  her  subjects  believe  her 
insane  to-day,  while  the  hereditary  scrofula  and  obesity  of 
her  ancestors  cling  to  her. 

The  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  similar 
results  in  many  instances  in  our  own  community,  though  of 
course  the  intermarriage  of  near  relatives  for  several  succes- 
sive generations  will  produce  more  marked  results  than  a 
single  infringement  of  the  physiological  law.  A  few  cases 
will  exhibit  this  more  forcibly  than  many  pages  of  argument. 

Case  1. — W.  F.,  in  a  New  England  city,  married  his 
niece,  J.  E.  They  had  two  children,  a  boy  and  girl.  The 
boy  died  at  the  age  of  12,  an  idiot.  The  girl  grew  up  to 
womanhood,  but  from  scrofulous  disease  of  the  vocal  chords 
was  never  able  to  speak  except  in  a  whisper,  and  though 
possessing  fair  average  mental  endowments,  was  deformed  in 
body,  and  died  at  the  age  of  23,  of  tuberculous  phthisis, 
after  severe  and  protracted  suffering.  There  was  neither 
scrofula  nor  phthisis  in  the  preceding  generations. 

Case  2. — J.  H.,  originally  from  New  England,  but  sub- 
sequently a  resident  of  New  York,  married  his  niece. 
Though  of  different  temperaments,  their  child  (they  had  but 
one  living  one)  was  imbecile  in  intellect,  and  of  feeble  and 
scrofulous  constitution.  After  some  years  the  wife  died,  and 
H.  married  again,  this  time  where  there  was  no  blood  rela- 
tionship, and  a  woman  of  temperament  strongly  in  contrast 
with  his  own.  By  this  wife  he  had  five  healthy  and  beauti- 
ful children. 

Case  3.— G.,  from  Yermont,  married  his  cousin  ;  the 
husband  was  bilious,  sanguine-lymphatic,  the  wife  bilious 
encephalic.    They  had  three  children,  all  daughters,  all  of 
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scrofulous  tendency,  one  deaf,  the  others,  though  with  fair 
mental  endowments,  yet  of  intensely  nervous  and  excitable 
temperaments. 

Case  4. — G.  "W".  married  his  cousin,  both  being  of  san- 
guine-lymphatic temperament.  They  had  three  children, 
two  of  them  sons ;  the  eldest  was  an  idiot  from  birth ;  the 
second  was  of  fair  intellect,  but  scrofulous  and  consumptive, 
dying  of  phthisis  at  the  age  of  32.  The  daughter  was  of 
sound  mind,  but  suffered  from  scrofulous  disease  of  the  hip- 
joint,  which  made  her  a  cripple.  No  scrofula  in  the  family 
before. 

Cage  5. — T.  P.,  of  E.  Conn.,  married  his  double  cousin, 
H.  P.  They  were  of  different  temperaments.  They  had 
five  children.  The  eldest,  a  son,  was  weak-minded — half- 
witted, as  the  phrase  was  among  the  country  people.  The 
second  son  was  a  hopeless,  mischievous  imbecile.  The  third 
son  was  not  deficient  in  intellect,  but  a  great  sufferer  from 
scrofulous  disease  of  the  joints.  The  fourth  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, was  of  weak  intellect.  The  fifth,  a  son,  died  of  disease 
of  the  brain  (tuberculous  meningitis,  I  believe)  in  his  eighth 
year. 

Dr.  "Wilder's,  or  rather  Dr.  Child's  dictum  that  "  the 
marriages  of  blood  relatives  have  no  tendency,  per  se,  to 
produce  degeneration  of  race,"  may  be  true  in  the  abstract, 
though  the  presumption  from  the  commonly  received  opinion 
of  all  ages  is  against  it,  as  well  as  a  strong  array  of  facts ; 
but  the  whole  history  of  consanguineous  marriages  goes  to 
prove  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  parties  to  these 
marriages  are  also  physiologically  akin  in  temperament,  and 
that  then  the  results  are  certainly  disastrous.  While  as  tho- 
roughly opposed  as  Dr.  Wilder  is  to  an  amalgamation  of 
diverse  races,  I  hold  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  medical  profession  to  discourage  consan- 
guineous marriages. 

Brooklyn,  K  Y. 
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Olinical  Eecord  of  Cases  treated  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Dispensary. 

REPORTED  BY  E.  II.  MILLINGTON,  M.  D. 

[Continued  fr^om  pa-ge  33.] 

Case  6. — May  9th.  David  Mansfield,  set.  60.  Bronchial 
irritation.  Says  lie  caught  cold  three  weeks  ago.  Has  a 
cough,  which  is  worse  at  night  and  attended  with  slight  ex- 
pectoration. Complains  of  pain  and  soreness  along  the 
median  line  of  the  chest,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  ster- 
num to  an  inch  below  the  ensiform  cartilage.  There  is  con- 
siderable tenderness,  on  pressure,  over  the  region  of  the 
stomach.  Appetite  is  very  poor,  tongue  slightly  coated, 
bowels  constipated. 

Treatment:  Ipc.Con.  Tinct.  Baros.  Cren.  3j.  Com  Tinct. 
Euon.  Am,  3  j.  Syr.  Ipecac.  3  iv.  Syr.  Senegse,  3  vi.  Mix. 
Take  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day.  Also  Comp.  Cathartic 
Pills  (Ec.  Disp.),  one  every  night. 

May  11th.  Improving ;  cough  easier,  expectoration  free. 
The  first  cathartic  pill  he  took  acted  so  powerfully  that  he 
Las  not  taken  any  since. 

May  15th.  Patient  returned  to-day  to  report  himself 
cured.  Cough  and  expectoration  have  ceased,  bowels  are 
regular,  appetite  is  gradually  improving.  Discharged. 

Case  7. — May  Stk.  Mrs.  Piley,  set.  45.  Chronic  Laryn- 
gitis. Has  had  a  cough  for  three  months.  Expectoration  is 
muco-puriform  and  rather  scanty.  There  is  slight  inflam- 
mation of  the  pharynx.  Pefers  most  of  the  unpleasant  sen- 
sations to  the  larynx,  and  there  are  no  evidences  of  the  lungs 
being  affected.  Appetite  poor,  tongue  slightly  coated,  bowels 
regular. 

Treatment :  Syr.  Ipecac,  Syr.  Senegse,  aa.  f  ss. ;  Tinct. 
Lobeliae,  3  ij-  Mix.  Take  a  teaspoonful  four  times  a  day. 
Also  1$.  C<>n-  Tinct.  Cornus  Flor.  I  ss. ;  Con.  Tinct.  Hydrastis 
Can.  3iij.  Con.  Tinct.  Baros.  Cren.  3  i j .  Mix.  Take  20 
drops  three  times  a  day.  Apply  the  irritating  plaster  over 
the  larynx.    Take  a  sponge  bath  three  times  a  week. 

May  lUh.  Appetite  improving ;  throat  feels  easier..  Con- 
tinue treatment. 
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May  20th.  No  further  report,  patient  having  left  the  city. 

Case  8. — May  20th.  John  Eger,  set.  8.  Impetigo.  A 
week  ago  an  eruption  broke  ont  on  the  forehead,  neck,  and 
hands  of  this  patient,  which  was  attended  with  considerable 
heat  and  itching.  Many  of  the  pustules  have  ruptured,  and 
formed  large,  rough,  brownish-yellow  scabs.  The  upper  part 
of  the  forehead  is  covered  by  one  large  incrustation,  four  or 
five  inches  in  length  by  about  three  in  breadth.  There  are 
pustules  in  different  stages  of  development  on  the  hands, 
wrist,  and  neck.  There  is  some  fever,  but  little  loss  of  ap- 
petite.   Bowels  are  rather  constipated. 

Treatment:  5-  Con.  Tinct.  Corydalis  Form.  Con.  Tinct. 
Leptandra  Yirg.  aa.  3  i.  Mix.  Take  6  drops  three  times  a 
day.  Also  1$ .  Acetate  Potash  3  iv.  Water  %  iii.  Mix.  Take 
one  teaspoonful  every  three  hours.  As  a  local  application 
use  Mild  Zinc  Ointment. 

May  23d.  No  new  pustules  have  made  their  appearance 
since  last  report.  A  portion  of  the  incrustations  have  been 
thrown  off,  and  the  surface,  although  red  anc^  tender,  is 
rapidly  assuming  a  healthy  aspect.    Continue  treatment. 

May  21th.  The  scabs  have  all  been  thrown  off.    No  new 
pustules  have  appeared.    Patient  discharged  cured. 

Case  9. — May  15th.  Wm.  B.,  set.  55.  Amaurosis  ;  Deaf- 
ness ;  Lead  Paralysis,  etc.  The  patient  is  a  painter  by  trade. 
Ten  years  ago  he  began  to  suffer  from  pains  in  his  limbs  and 
back.  Dr.  B.  called  it  muscular  rheumatism,  and  ordered  a 
glass  of  brandy  three  times  a  clay.    Two  years  after,  the  pa- 

tient  consulted  Professor  ,  who  told  him  he  was  suffering 

from  the  effects  of  lead  poisoning.  Mr.  B.  was  subsequently 
treated  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The 
treatment  (iodide  of  potassium  and  iron)  gave  him  little  or 
no  relief.  During  the  spring  of  1866  he  says  he  had  "  several 
epileptic  fits,"  but  was  cured  by  a  physician. 

The  patient  also  states  that  he  has  been  troubled  with  in-  * 
continence  of  urine  for  the  past  three  years.    During  the 
day  he  can  hold  his  water  for  several  minutes,  until  he  has 
an  opportunity  to  void  it,  but  at  night  he  has  no  such  con- 
trol.   !Nine  years  ago  he  began  to  grow  deaf,  and  at  the 
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present  time  the  power  of  hearing  with  the  right  ear  is  almost 
totally  destroyed,  while  that  of  the  left  ear  is  much  impaired. 
Three  weeks  ago,  while  stooping  over  his  work,  he  felt  some 
uneasiness  in  his  right  e}re,  and  upon  looking  up,  "  saw 
everything  double."  The  dimness  and  double  vision  has 
continued  up  to  the  present  time. 

Treatment :  1$.  Ext.  Nueis  Vomicce,  grs.  xii ;  Ext.  Bel- 
ladonnas, grs.  viii ;  Alcohol,  31'.  Mix.  Take  15  drops  three 
times  a  day. 

May  2Wi.  Yesterday  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  extract  the  lead  from  the  system  by  means  of  a  series  of 
twelve  cups  Grove's  battery.  To-day,  however,  upon  repeat- 
ing the  experiment,  quite  a  large  quantity  of  lead  was  depos- 
ited on  the  copper  plate  attached  to  the  negative  pole.  The 
following  prescription  was  given  for  the  deafness.  5  •  Glyce- 
rin, 3  iij  ;  Tinct.  Opii  Camph.  3  i ;  Tine.  Capsicum,  gtts.  xx. 
Mix.    Apply  5  drops  in  each  ear  night  and  morning. 

May  29th.  Since  last  report  the  patient  has  improved 
very  rapidly.  He  has  now  no  trouble  with  his  urine.  Can  re- 
tain it  all  night.  The  pain  in  the  back,  aching  of  the  limbs, 
and  general  feeling  of  weakness,  have  all  nearly  disappeared. 
Can  walk  better,  and  work  longer  Avithout  fatigue,  than  he 
could  two  weeks  ago.  His  eyesight  has  much  improved  ;  he 
is  troubled  no  more  with  double  vision,  and  can  now  see  to 
read  very  well.  For  the  past  two  weeks  the  battery  has  been 
used  every  other  day  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the 
tremulousness  of  the  limbs  and  tendency  to  paralysis. 

June  3d.  Discontinue  the  mix  vomica.  Prescribe  the 
following:  5.  Garb.  Iron  Pills  and  GufFroy's  Cod-liver 
Dragees.    Take  two  of  each,  morning  and  night. 

June  10th.  The  Iron  and  Cod-liver  Dragees  have  apparent- 
ly had  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  blood, 
and  improving  its  character,  as  evidenced  by  a  better  color 
•  of  the  skin,  a  fuller  and  stronger  pulse,  and  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  many  unpleasant  symptoms.  The  patient 
states  that  his  sight  has  been  almost  perfectly  restored,  his 
"hearing  has  slightly  improved,  and  his  general  health  is 
far  superior  to  what  it  was  a  month  ago. 
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Case  11. — June  6th.  G.  H.  Larj.  Dyspepsia.  For  the 
past  eight  months  the  patient  has  been  troubled  with  various 
disagreeable  sensations  after  eating,  sometimes  nausea,  and 
almost  always  more  or  less  pain  and  flatulence.  The  breath 
is  foetid,  tongue  coated  and  dry,  with  an  unpleasant  taste  in 
the  mouth,  more  particularly  in  the  morning ;  bowels  some- 
what irregular,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  inclined  to  be  consti- 
pated ;  appetite  variable,  generally  poor ;  has  palpitation  of 
the  heart  occasionally.  The  causes  of  the  disease  in  this  case 
appeared  to  be  lack  of  exercise,  improper  food  at  irregular 
hours,  and  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

Treatment :  Gradually  relinquish  the  use  of  tobacco  and 
ardent  spirits.  5.  Con.  Tinct  Asclep.  Tub.,  3j.  ;  Con. 
Tinct.  Euon.  Am.  3  ss. ;  Con.  Tinct.  Baros.  ,Cren.  3  ss. ; 
M.  Take  twelve  drops  three  times  a  day.  Take  a  salt  bath 
every  other  day.  A  properly  regulated  diet  is  of  the  first 
importance.  Fruits  and  the  farinacea  should  constitute  the 
great  bulk  of  each  meal — animal  food  being  used  but  once 
a  day,  and  then  in  moderate  quantities.  Avoid  such  articles 
as  pork,  veal,  mackerel,  salt  meats,  and  all  fat,  greasy  food. 
Subsist  mainly  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  together  with  such 
articles  as  boiled  wheat,  rice,  sago,  hominy,  potatoes,  and 
good  bread.  The  latter  should  be  made  from  unbolted 
wheat  meal.  Avoid  the  two  extremes  of  eating,  "too 
much "  and  ££  too  little.7'  A  good  rule  is,  to  place  on  the 
plate,  before  tasting  a  mouthful,  all  the  food  intended  to  be 
taken  at  one  meal.  Exercise  freely  in  the  open  air,  observing 
the  following  rules :  1st.  It  should  be  regular,  as  to  time  and 
duration  ;  2d.  It  should  be  as  varied  as  possible,  so  as  to 
bring  into  exercise  all  the  muscles  of  the  system  ;  3d.  It 
should  not  be  carried  to  the  point  of  fatigue ;  4th.  It  should 
be  of  an  agreeable  nature,  for  the  "  muscles  depend  almost 
wholly  for  their  strength  and  activity  on  the  stimulus  which 
they  receive  from  the  mind,  and  if  the  latter  be  unoccupied 
and  desponding,  the  former  will  soon  become  weary." 

As  will  be  seen,  our  treatment  in  this  case  will  be  mainly 
hygienic,  using  as  little  medicine  as  possible. 

June  10th.  The  patient  states  that  the  medicine  "acted  like 
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magic."  He  felt  better  immediately  ;  and  has  continued  to 
improve  rapidly,  up  to  the  present  time.  His  appetite  is 
much  better,  and  many  of  the  disagreeable  sensations  after 
eating  have  disappeared.  He  has  strictly  followed  the  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  diet,  exercise,  bathing,  etc.,  and  states  that 
he  feels  like  another  person. 

June  22d.  Patient  reported  himself  to-da}' ,  well.  He  stop- 
ped taking  the  medicine  prescribed  on  the  10th  instant,  but 
has  continued  the  hygienic  portion  of  the  treatment  up  to 
the  present  time.    Discharged  cured. 

New  York,  223  E.  26th  st. 


Hypodermic  Injections. 

BY   M.   M.   FENNER,    M.  D. 

I  have  used  the  hypodermic  syringe  for  the  relief  of  pain- 
ful affections  quite  extensively,  and  with  the  most  gratifying 
results.  Medicines  are  absorbed  very  quickly,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  and  pro- 
duce a  decided  impression  on  the  nervous  system.  All  the 
good  effects  to  be  looked  for  from  their  use  will  be  estab- 
lished in  from  three  to  twelve  minutes,  and  the  permanence 
of  the  impression  may  be  stated  at  from  twelve  hours  to  two 
days.  Yery  often,  the  permanence  of  a  single  injection  is 
sufficient  for  the  entire  relief  of  the  disease. 

Much  care  is  necessary  in  making  the  injection,  by  those 
who  have  never  used  it.  My  experience  teaches  me  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  more  beneficial  when  introduced  immediately 
over  the  part  affected,  though  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult 
to  explain  why  it  should  thus  be  more  efficacious.  When 
this  cannot  conveniently  be  done,  however,  I  introduce  it 
about  midway  between  the  shoulder  and  elbow  of  either 
arm,  as  desired.  The  skin  should  be  pinched  up  between 
the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  in  order  to  di- 
vert the  patient's  attention,  so  as  to  blunt  the  pain  of  the 
puncture  ;  then,  holding  the  syringe  firmly  in  the  right 
hand,  introduce  the  point  completely  through  the  skin,  at  a 
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point  near  to  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand ;  then  let  go  the 
left  hand,  thus  permitting  the  tissues  to  relax,  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  syringe  may  be  gently  discharged,  and  the  point 
carefully  withdrawn.  As  I  was  somewhat  appalled  at  the 
pain  I  might  inflict  on  my  patient,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
point  of  the  syringe  entirely  through  the  sHn,  and  otherwise 
annoyed  in  my  early  use  of  it,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  be  somewhat  minute  in  giving  the  directions.  I  have  as  yet 
used  it  only  for  the  relief  of  painful  diseases  ;  though,  possibly, 
its  range  of  application  may  hereafter  be  greatly  extended ; 
and  I  have  as  yet  used  but  one  agent,  viz.,  sulphate  of  mor- 
phia. I  use  this  in  various  painful  affections,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  not  only  giving  temporary  relief  very  speedi- 
ly, but  of  permanently  curing  the  affection,  if  it  be  one  in 
which  the  nervous  system  is  the  part  principally  involved. 
I  select  five  out  of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  treated. 

Case  1. — Mrs.  C,  ret.  50.  Cancer  of  the  womb.  Have 
used  the  injection  in  the  arm  and  over  the  sacrum.  Greatly 
mitigates  but  does  not  wholly  relieve  the  pain,  for  about 
thirty  hours.  Morphine  taken  by  the  mouth  gives  her  but 
little  relief.  She  prefers  to  use  the  injection.  Used  one 
half  a  grain  in  solution  daily ;  sometimes  produces  nausea, 
and  even  vomiting. 

Case  2. — Mr.  E.,  set.  25.  Neuralgia  in  the  face,  following 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  Very  painful.  Has  spent  several 
sleepless  nights.  Injected  one  fourth  of  a  grain  of  morphine 
into  arm.  Relief  followed  immediately.  He  walked  about 
after  leaving  the  office,  was  sick  at  his  stomach,  and  vomited 
several  times  in  five  hours  after  it  was  injected. 

Case  3. — Mr.  F.  A.,  set.  40.  Severe  toothache.  Dentist 
would  not  extract  it,  as  it  appeared  perfectly  sound.  Had 
spent  several  sleepless  nights.  Injected  morphine,  one  fourth 
of  a  grain,  under  mucous  membrane  of  cheek,  opposite  the 
tooth.  Relieved  the  pain,  but  produced  excessive  nausea  and 
vomiting.  The  pain  returned,  after  about  twelve  hours, 
which,  together  with  the  nausea,  made  him  quite  miserable, 
and  the  operation  was  not  regarded  as  a  success. 

Case  4. — G.  S.,  oat.  35.   Neuralgia  of  right  eye.  He 
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spent  several  sleepless  nights.  Had  been  taking  large  closes 
of  morphine  and  iron  from  a  physician.  These,  when  first 
administered,  gave  some  relief,  but  their  good  effect  soon 
wore  off,  and  they  ceased  to  have  further  effect.  When  I 
first  saw  the  patient,  at  noon,  the  eye  was  blood-shot,  and 
the  pain  most  excruciating.  I  immediately  injected  one 
fourth  of  a  grain  of  morphine.    Relief  was  now  immediate. 

Case  5. — John  B.,  set.  30.  Passage  of  renal  calculus. 
Pain  became  excessive.  At  11  a.  m.,  being  absent  from 
town,  an  allopathic  physician  was  sent  for.  He  administered 
chloroform,  in  doses  of  gtts.  vii.,  to  be  repeated,  once  .in  three 
hours.  On  arriving,  at  three  p.  m.,  I  found  the  patient  in  ex- 
treme pain,  attending  gravel.  I  ordered  chloroform  in  doses 
of  gtts.  xx.,  repeated  every  ten  minutes,  for  thirty  minutes. 
Found  no  relief.  Injected  morphine,  one  fourth  of  a  grain, 
over  course  of  the  ureter.  Within  ten  minutes,  the  patient 
was  perfectly  at  ease.  ~No  pain  ever  returned.  I  afterward 
used  warm  hip-bath,  to  facilitate  the  descent  of  the  stone. 

Case.  1.— April  12,  1S6T.  Child,  set.  18  months.  Hy- 
drocele. Has  been  coming  on  during  past  six  months. 
Testicle  size  of  hen's  egg.    Child  otherwise  healthy. 

Treatment  :  Introduced  hypodermic  syringe  into  the 
middle  third  of  the  scrotum  ;  drew  it,  full  of  serum.  I  then 
detached  the  syringe  from  the  needle,  and  discharged  its 
contents ;  then  attached  it  again,  and  so  continued  until  the 
serum  was  entirely  withdrawn,  leaving  the  needle  all  the 
time  undisturbed.  Then  filled  the  body  of  the  syringe  with 
5-  Tr.  Iodini;  Aquae,  aa.  3  ss.  Injected  this  into  the  scro- 
tum, which  was  also  withdrawn  after  remaining  five  minutes. 
The  needle  of  the  syringe  was  then  removed,  and  Saturated 
Sol.  Muriate  of  Ammonia  kept  applied. 

April  26.  Hydrocele  perfectly  well.  But  little  swelling 
occurred;  and  no  constitutional  disturbance  followed  the 
operation. 

Jamestown,  July,  1867. 

Yol.  III. — no.  14.  23 
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Saracenia  Purpurea. 

REMARKS  BY  A.  B.  WHITXEY,   M.  D.,  BEFOEE  THE  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

In  tlie  fall  of  1864,  the  variola  prevailed  to  some  extent 
in  this  city  and  Brooklyn.  It  seemed  to  assume  its  peculiar 
epidemic  character,  and  to  spread  despite  of  opposing  obsta- 
cles, even  in  some  instances  attacking  those  who  had  been 
previously  vaccinated  and  supposed  perfectly  protected 
against  its  invasion.  It  was  very  severe,  and  in  many  in- 
stances proved  fatal.  How  to  prevent  this  formidable  disease, 
and  banish  it  from  the  earth,  let  Dr.  Jenner's  great  dis- 
covery answer.  How  to  cure  it  when  once  developed  is  a 
very  different  and  exceedingly  important  question,  not  so 
easily  solved.  Though  we  may  not  fully  and  satisfactorily 
answer  this  question,  it  is  nevertheless  our  purpose  to  pre- 
sent some  suggestions  in  reference  to  its  treatment,  and  to 
show  its  curability  by  a  very  simple,  safe,  and  reliable  reme- 
dy, recently  discovered  and  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession. 

The  remedy  to  which  we  refer  is  Saracenin — the  act- 
ive principle  of  the  indigenous  plant  known  as  Side-Saddle 
Flower,  Fly-Trap,  and  Huntsman's  Cup,  whose  botanical 
name  is  Saracenia  Purpurea.  This  plant  seems  to  possess 
peculiar  virtue,  and  exercises  direct  control  over  the  disease 
termed  variola,  as  will  appear  from  its  employment  in  the 
two  following  cases. 

We  used  the  active  principle  Saracenin  in  two  well- 
marked  cases  occurring  in  the  same  family.  The  patients 
were  two  children,  aged  respectively  two  and  six  years, — 
neither  of  whom  had  been  vaccinated.  The  disease  in  these 
cases  showed  its  true  genuine  type  and  malignant  character, 
presenting  a  favorable  opportunity  for  trying  the  therapeutic 
action  of  the  remedy. 

We  commenced  the  treatment  by  giving  one  grain  three 
times  a  day  to  the  elder,  and  one  fourth  of  a  grain  three 
times  a  day  to  the  younger,  and  gradually  increased  the 
dose  of  each,  until  we  gave  respectively  three  and  two  grains 
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three  times  per  day.  On  the  fourth  clay,  there  was  noticed 
considerable  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  and  a  rumbling 
sound  in  the  bowels,  such  as  frequently  precedes  severe 
catharsis,  but  no  movement,  or  other  disturbance  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels.  At  the  close  of  the  fourth  day,  we 
ordered  Compound  Fluid  Extract  of  Senna,  three  drachms 
to  the  elder,  and  two  to  the  younger,  which  caused  very  full 
and  free  evacuations.  After  this,  both  patients  appeared 
very  quiet  and  comfortable,  but  weak,  and  indisposed  to  any 
activity.  Stimuli  of  brandy  and  water,  or  wine  and  water, 
were  given  in  small  repeated  doses  as  necessary  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  the  medicine  in  the  meantime  diminished  to 
its  minimum  closes,  which  appeared  abundantly  sufficient  to 
keep  the  system  under  its  influence. 

The  pustules  from  the  fourth  day  became  paler,  con- 
tracted, and  gradually  diminished  in  size,  rapidly  dried  up, 
and  soon  disappeared.  On  the  seventh  and  eighth  days  the 
crusts  mostly  fell  off,  leaving  the  surface  smooth,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  newly  made  cuticle  without. mark  or 
scar. 

From  the  ninth  day,  the  medicine  was  entirely  discon- 
tinued, as  the  patients  were  very  comfortable  and  convales- 
cent. From  the  first  the  sponge-bath,  of  a  very  weak  tepid 
solution  of  sal-soda,  was  used  with  decided  advantage. 

There  was  no  apparent  impairment  of  the  constitution, 
for  as  the  pustules  disappeared,  the  patients  speedily  regained 
their  general  health  and  strength  without  any  indications  of 
the  ordinary  "  sequelae  "  which  so  often  attend  exhausting 
diseases.  Their  recovery  was  rapid,  and  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  system  was  soon  perfectly  restored. 

These  results  are  cheerfully  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Society,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  draw  out 
the  experience  of  others  who  have  used  the  remedy  more 
extensively. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  use  of  this  agent,  in  the 
treatment  of  small-pox,  by  Drs.  Newton,  Freeman,  Sweet, 
and  other  members  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Newton  reported 
several  cases  treated  with  the  Saracine  which  he  had  pre- 
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pared  by  B.  Keith  &  Co.  He  stated  that  he  had  used  both 
the  crude  article  and  the  concentrated  principle,  and  illustra- 
ted its  action  in  one  child  only  one  year  old,  which  used  no 
other  medicine,  and  passed  safely  through  the  disease  with- 
out having  a  single  mark  or  pit  upon  it. 


PERISCOPE. 
Kesurrection  Flower. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Hoffnagle  concerning  his  Great  Mysterious  Botanical  Wonder. 

New  Hope,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  21,  1866. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Anastatica  Hierochantis,  or  Resurrec- 
tion Flower,  was  procured  by  my  brother,  Charles  Hoffnagle, 
who,  as  Consul  General  of  the  United  States,  spent  about 
thirty  years  of  his  life  in  British  India.  He  employed  much 
of  his  time  in  travelling,  having  twice  crossed  the  great 
Sahara  D.esert  from  India  to  Egypt ;  and  it  was  during  his 
explorations  in  search  of  ancient  relics  that  he  procured  this 
rose  from  the  tomb  of  a  very  important  personage  in  Egypt. 
He  was  at  the  time  in  search  of  rare  curiosities  for  which  to 
adorn  a  private  collection  he  had  from  time  to  time  gathered 
from  India,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Nubia,  and  China,  and  forwarded 
to  his  residence,  at  Springdale,  all  of  which  are  now  in  my 
possession. 

In  regard  to  the  rose  above  mentioned,  several  trials  have 
been  made,  by  placing  it  in  warm  water ;  and  its  singular 
property,  characteristic  of  its  kind,  has  invariably  stood  the 
test — opening,  and  expanding,  and  changing  to  a  brownish 
red  after  two  hours  immersion.  It  was  taken  from  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  where  it  had  been  shut  out  from  all  life 
for  thousands  of  years.  Yet  it  continues  to  bloom  when 
placed  in  water.  In  its  usual  dry,  withered  state,  it  resem- 
bles a  bunch  of  twigs,  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange ;  but 
when  placed  in  water  expands  to  about  five  inches  in 
diameter. 

Baron  Humboldt,  the  great  naturalist,  possessed  one. 
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And  there  is  a  peculiar  coincidence,  that  the  same  land  that 
witnessed  the  Resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  should  give  us 
the  flower  that  seems  to  be  immortal. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

George  ^\r.  Hoffnagle. 

[We  are  permitted  to  publish  this  letter  containing,  as  it 
does,  a  description  of  a  wonderful  and  interesting  fact. — 
Ed.  7?.] 


Fractures  of  the  Patella  treated  by  a  Rinrj. 

Dr.  Gibson  publishes  in  the  September  No.  of  the  St, 
Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  a  new  treatment  for 
fracture  of  the  Patella.  The  patient,  Mr.  James  Ferree, 
aged  35  years,  had  been  the  victim  of  rheumatism,  and  hav- 
ing so  far  recovered  that  he  could  use  crutches,  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  into  a  buggy,  felt  a  sudden  shock,  as  if  some  one 
had  hit  him  with  a  stone  on  the  knee,  and  could  scarcely  be 
convinced  that  the  fracture  was  caused  by  muscular  contrac- 
tion. 

"  The  patella  of  the  left  knee  was  fractured  transversely 
through  its  middle,  the  fragments  separating  about  one  inch. 
I  did  not  admire  any  of  the  modes  of  treatment  for  the  frac- 
ture, which  I  had  ever  seen  recommended  or  used,  and, 
while  hesitating  as  to  what  plan  I  would  adopt,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  a  ring  would  answer  the  purpose.  I  therefore 
took  a  measurement  of  the  sound  patella,  arid  had  a  ring 
made  of  iron  (allowing  for  padding),  which  I  padded  well 
with  cotton  wadding,  cut  in  strips  and  wrapped  around  the 
ring,  over  which  I  applied  a  bandage.  To  each  side  of  the 
ring  I  sewed  strips  of  bandage.  I  then  placed  a  well  pad- 
ded splint  twenty-four  inches  long  to  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  leg  and  thigh,  which  I  secured  by  a  few  turns  of  band- 
age at  the  lower  and  upper  ends,  the  bandage  being  loose 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  circulation.  I  next  brought 
the  two  fragments  of  bone  into  apposition,  and  placed  the 
ring  around  the  patella,  and  tied  the  strips  of  bandage  over 
the  splint,  thus  securely  holding  the  ring  in  its  place,  and 
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keeping  the  broken  bone  always  in  complete  apposition, 
thereby  giving  the  greatest  possible  chance  for  a  bony 
union.  At  the  expiration  of  thirty  days,  I  removed  the 
ring,  and  commenced  passive  motion  of  the  limb,  and  to- 
day (June  15th)  he  has  good  use  of  the  limb.  During 
the  time  this  case  was  under  treatment,  I  invited  Drs.  E.  H. 
Gregory,  J.  J.  McDowell,  E.  A.  Clark,  E.  S.  Frazier,  and 
other  physicians,  to  examine  the  appliance,  and  they  all 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  vsasjust  the  thing  for  a  frac- 
tured patella.  The  advantages  of  the  ring  in  the  treatment 
of  this  troublesome  fracture  are  so  apparent  that  it  seems  to 
me  hardly  necessary  to  point  them  out.  The  appliance  did 
not  give  the  patient  the  least  pain,  and  there  was  no  inter- 
ruption of  the  circulation  by  the  bandages.  It  was  impos- 
sible in  this  case  for  the  patella  to  escape  from  the  ring, 
but  possibly  in  some  cases,  as  of  women,  when  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  adipose  tissue,  and  but  little  prominence  of  the 
patella,  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  apply  the  ring ;  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  will  give  entire  satisfaction  in  all  cases. 
I  claim  by  the  application  of  the  ring  to  have  reduced  one 
of  the  ugliest  fractures  of  the  human  frame  to  one  of  the 
simplest  for  treatment. 

"I  report  this  case  for  the  information  of  the  profession, 
feeling  confident  from  the  perfect  success  of  this  case  that 
the  ring  has  never  been  used  before,  or  we  certainly  would 
have  been  familiar  with  its  use." 

EDITOKIAL. 


ITew  York  as  a  Location  for  Eclectic  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Ix  an  area  of  ten  miles  there  is  a  population  of  one  and  a  half 
millions  of  people;  to  this  add  two  millions  of  visitors  annually, 
and  we  get  an  approximation  of  what  amount  of  professional  labor  is 
demanded  here.  Now  every  thing  is  favorable  to  our  enterprise, 
and  to  our  practice  of  medicine.     All  the  public  institutions  are 
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equally  accessible  to  all  students  and  medical  men.  Schools,  hospi- 
tals, infirmaries,  societies,  and  libraries  of  every  possible  character  for 
pleasure  and  utility,  are  to  be  found  in  this  city.  There  are  here  also 
about  thirteen  hundred  physicians.  Of  this  large  number,  there  are 
not  five  hundred  who  conform  to  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  old  school. 
The  "  Kappa  Lambda,"  a  secret  medical  association,  formed  by  old- 
school  physicians  of  the  city,  has  done  much  injury  to  the  medical 
profession,  by  arrogating  to  itself  the  right,  through  the  influence  of 
their  association,  to  control  and  manage  the  entire  profession,  and 
drive  from  the  city  and  professional  position  every  medical  man  who 
would  not  conform  to  the  will  of  this  small  organization.  The  work- 
ings of  this  "  KappaLambda  "  have  driven  from  the  profession  many 
of  its  most  highly  and  thoroughly  educated  men ;  yet  to-day,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  hold  political  and  professional  positions, 
there  are  not  one  hundred  in  the  whole  city  that  do  not  every  day 
violate  the  "  code  of  ethics."  This  is  a  progressive  age,  and  the 
time  has  passed  when  the  very  "  few  "  can  control  the  very  large 
body  of  intelligent  men. 

We  want  hundreds  of  our  men  in  this  city.  "While  it  may  re- 
quire an  outlay  of  money  and  time  to  get  a  "  start  "  in  business  here, 
there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  a  medical  man  can  do  so  well, 
after  he  has  become  successfully  established,  as  in  New  York.  Here 
a  man  can  enjoy  all  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  his  social  and  pro- 
fessional relations.    Here  he  can  get  a  full  consideration  for  his  labor. 

There  is  needed  in  this  city  at  least  fifty  more  dispensaries  than 
we  now  have.  Our  men  could  obtain  positions  in  them,  and  they 
would,  in  many  instances,  be  a  stepping-stone  to  a  larger  and  more 
useful  field  of  labor. 

If  we  had  a  sufficient  number  of  our  practitioners  to  give  and 
divide  the  labor,  we  could  have  the  oontrol  of  a  city  hospital  with 
five  hundred  beds.  We  want  the  men,  and  hope  the  different  States 
will  soon  be  represented,  by  sending  some  of  their  best  men  to  help 
establish  and  inaugurate  a  system  of  schools,  hospitals,  and  dispensa- 
ries, which  shall  not  be  surpassed  by  any  other  system  of  practice. 

A  Board  of  Managers  have  quite  recently  displaced  the  Allo- 
pathic Faculty  of  the  "  Ophthalmic  College  and  Hospital  of  New 
York  City,"  and  appointed  a  new  Faculty  entirely  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic School  of  Medicine.  This  is  a  metropolitan  movement,  and 
other  hospitals  could  be  divided  up  so  as  to  give  the  different  wards 
alternately,  for  half  the  year,  to  any  two  or  three  different  schools  of 
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practice,  if  there  were  men  here  for  the  position,  especially  those  who 
would  be  willing  to  give  their  time  and  labor.  The  probability  is  that 
in  another  year  the  medical  department  of  one  of  the  largest  hospi- 
tals in  the  city  will  be  managed  by  another  school  of  practice,  while 
the  surgical  department  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  present 
incumbents.  Thus,  by  adopting  a  plan  of  alternating,  it  will 
give  an  opportunity  of  testing  fully  the  merits  of  these  different 
schools,  in  such  an  official  manner  as  to  forever  settle  this  ques- 
tion. While  this  is  violently  opposed  by  the  members  of  the 
"  Kappa  Lambda,"  the  measure  is  certain  to  be  adopted  as  soon  as  the 
other  schools  are  prepared  to  act  in  concert  with  the  proper  author- 
ities. 

There  is  now  a  new  field  of  labor  open  for  other  schools  of  medi- 
cine. The  State  Legislature  no  longer  recognizes  any  superiority,  or 
grants  any  special  privileges,  in  medical  matters.  The  three  schools 
of  medicine,  Eclectic,  the  Homoeopathic,  and  the  Allopathic,  have  each 
chartered  Medical  Societies,  Medical  Colleges,  Hospitals,  and  Dis- 
pensaries. The  State  publishes  the  annual  reports  of  each  of  the 
State  Medical  Societies  of  these  three  schools,  and  this  year  has  made 
moneyed  donations  to  each.  The  u  Kappa  Lambda  "  has  worked  hard 
to  prevent  such  a  result,  but  it  has  failed,  and  in  fact  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  longer  deceive  the  people,  who  now  claim  the  right  to  decide 
for  themselves ;  and,  as  they  are  the  constituency  of  the  representa- 
tives in  the  general  assembly  who  make  the  laws  for  the  State,  the 
people  must  be  heard,  and  their  will  adopted.  To  the  people  we  owe 
every  thing,  to  the  legislators  thanks  for  adopting  the  will  of  their 
constituency,  and  being  governed  by  right,  reason,  and  common 
sense,  in  such  legislation  as  places  men  on  their  own  resources  and 
their  real  merit.  This  is  all  that  reformers  in  medicine  have  ever 
asked,  and  yet  it  has  ever  been  opposed  by  old-school  men  in  power, 
as  well  as  those  who  could  only  act  from  the  outside. 

The  State  University  of  Michigan  is  now  virtually  in  the  hands 
of  the  Homceopathists.  The  Legislature  has  ordered  an  appointment 
of  a  Professor  of  Homoeopathy  in  the  same ;  and  further,  has  cut  off 
the  annual  appropriations  for  the  University  until  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents will  act  accordingly,  and  allow  him  to  take  his  place  in  the 
school.  To  this  they  have  objected,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  all  the  old-school  professors  will  be  displaced  and  succeeded  by 
the  men  of  other  schools  of  practice.  Michigan  to-day,  as  a  State,  is 
one  of  the  most  progressive  in  the  Union ;  and  if  the  question  of 
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medical  reform  should  at  any  election  be  made  the  issue,  the  old- 
school  would  be  defeated  by  thousands. 

We  hope  to  see  this  realized  speedily.  All  of  the  foregoing 
truths  show  the  importance  of  having  in  the  City  of  New  York, — 
Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and  surrounding  cities, — at  least  one  thousand 
Eclectic  physicians.  May  we  not  have  mauy  responses  at  once  on 
this  subject  ? 


The  Electrolytic  Institution  of  New  York. 

This  institution  is  organized  for  the  electrolysis  of  mercury,  lead, 
arsenic,  antimony,  and  other  deleterious  metals  from  the  system. 
The  proof  is  beyond  all  controversy,  that  these  poisonous  minerals 
will  lie  secreted  within  the  system  for  years,  and  during  that  time 
will  cause  a  variety  of  symptoms  more  or  less  severe,  often  terminat- 
ing in  the  death  of  the  patient.  Now  that  the  proof  is  susceptible  of 
easy  demonstration,  that  the  voltaic  current,  when  properly  applied, 
will  speedily  withdraw  these  metals  from  the  system,  an  institution 
expressly  for  the  electrical  treatment  of  those  diseases  incident  to 
the  presence  of  poisonous  minerals  within  the  system  has  been  es- 
tablished in  this  city  at  223  E.  26th  street,  under  the  control  of 
E.  H.  Millington,  M.  D.,  where  the  great  number  of  patients  who 
are  constantly  calling  upon  us,  or  corresponding  with  us,  must  be  ac- 
commodated with  treatment.  Besides,  the  wants  of  the  community 
require  that  an  institution  of  the  kind,  under  the  superintendence 
of  experienced  persons,  should  be  established  in  this  city.  This 
will  possess  its  full  significance  when  we  recognize  the  fact,  that 
the  great  majority  of  chronic  and  other  similar  diseases  with  which 
the  people  are  afflicted,  originate  through  the  influence  of  mer- 
cury, and  that  this  metal,  with  all  its  accompanying  diseases,  can  be 
removed  from  the  system  in  from  one  to  three  sittings  of  half  an 
hour  each. 

It  has  been  denied  that  mercury  can  be  electrolysed  from  the  sys- 
tem, but  this  denial  has  been  made  by  those  who  are  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  electrolysis  of  metals.  Were  they 
at  all  cognizant  of  those  laws,  they  would  at  once  perceive,  that  the 
passage  of  metallic  particles  through  living  tissues  is  equally  as  feli- 
citous as  their  passage  through  dead  ones.  In  fact,  careful  experi- 
ment has  proved  that  the  living  tissues  possess  a  power  of  assisting 
the  voltaic  current  in  the  expulsion  of  all  metallic  particles  foreign 
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to  the  system  from  it;  and  that,  therefore,  the  withdrawal  of  mer- 
cury, lead,  and  other  deleterious  metals  from  the  living  system,  is 
more  speedily  and  thoroughly  done,  than  through  the  dead  one. 
This  being  known  from  thorough  and  careful  experiment,  repeated 
again  and  again  upon  both  the  living  and  the  dead  subject,  the  next 
inquiry  is,  whether  the  presence  of  mercury,  lead,  &c,  within  the 
system,  can  cause  disease;  and  previous  to  that,  whether  these  met- 
als will  remain  within  the  system  for  any  length  of  time.  ,  The  elec- 
trolysis of  mercury  from  the  systems  of  those  who  have  not  taken  a 
grain  of  any  mercurial  preparation  for  twelve  years,  forever  lays  at 
rest  the  negative  of  the  latter  inquiry.  We  now  know  that  mercury 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  system  after  it  had  remained  fifteen 
years.  That  the  presence  of  mercury  causes  a  series  of  diseases,  or 
affections,  always  renewed  and  continuous,  and  equally  painful,  has 
been  proved  in  innumerable  cases. 

Frequently  a  sitting  of  half  an  hour  will  remove  those  causes  of 
severe  disease  which  have  been  torturing  the  body  for  years.  We 
have  witnessed  this  often. 


Donations  to  the  Eclectic  Medical  Dispensary  and  Library  of  the  College. 

Messrs.  Hagerty  Bros.,  Nos.  8  and  10  Piatt  street,  dealers  in 
Druggists',  Chemists',  and  Apothecaries'  Glassware,  have  our  thanks 
for  a  donation,  in  their  line,  to  the  Dispensary.  Professor  J.  M. 
Scudder,  of  Cincinnati,  has  kindly  donated  to  the  Library  of  the 
College  several  of  his  valuable  medical  works.  Professor  Robert  S. 
Newton  has  placed  in  the  Library  over  three  hundred  volumes  of 
medical  works.  Both  departments  are  still  anxious  to  record  such 
donations  as  the  friends  of  the  cause  are  willing  to  bestow. 


EEVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Extirpation  of  an  Osseous  Tttmor  of  the  Upper  Jaw.  By  W.  R. 
Whitehead,  M.  D.,  &c.  Reprinted  from  Medical  Record,  J ane  1, 
18G7. 

We  have  received  the  above,  and  take  pleasure  in  making  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  same. 

"  Case. — Miss  F.P  ,  from  the  South,  aged  eighteen,  of  good  con- 
stitution, well  formed,  and  slightly  above  the  medium  size,  was  afflicted 
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with  a  tumor  of  the  upper  jaw.  She  came  to  ISTew  York  on  the  28th  of 
last  December,  and  placed  herself  under  my  care  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing it  removed.  A  few  weeks  prim-  to  this  date,  I  was  consulted  by  her, 
at  which  time  I  examined  the  growth,  and  became  acquainted  with  its 
previous  history.  At  three  years  of  aire  her  nurse  let  her  fall,  and  she  re- 
ceived a  blow,  which  bruised  her  right  cheek ;  when  six  years  old,  a 
slight  enlargement  of  the  cheek  on  that  side  was  first  observed,  which, 
however,  was  not  very  apparent,  and  caused  her  parents  no  uneasiness ; 
but  at  the  age  of  ten,  the  enlargement  had  sufficiently  increased  to  excite 
their  apprehensions. 

"  My  first  examination  of  the  patient  permitted  me  to  observe  that 
there  was  considerable  deformity  of  the  face,  caused  by  a  tumor  occupy- 
ing the  right  superior  maxillary  bone,  slightly  distorting  the  mouth,  and 
making  the  cheek  quite  tense.  The  tumor  invaded  the  orbit,  and  press- 
ing upwards,  narrowed  the  orbital  cavity  in  its  transverse  direction,  and 
compressed  the  eye.  The  roof  of  the  mouth  on  the  right  side  was  slightly 
depressed.  By  passing  the  end  of  my  index-finger  behind  the  extremity 
of  the  alveolar  arch,  feeling  and  circumscribing  the  posterior  and  external 
surfaces  of  the  tumor  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and  carefully  observing 
the  deformity  caused  by  it,  I  could  judge  with  a  certain  degree  of  pre- 
cision the  extent  of  the  disease.  The  mass  appeared  ovoid,  had  a  smooth 
and  regular  surface,  and  to  every  part  accessible  to  the  touch  was  exceed- 
ingly hard  on  pressure,  which  was  without  pain. 

Operation. — The  patient  was  seated  in  a  dentist's  chair  procured  for 
the  occasion  ;  and  after  she  had  taken  a  small  quantity  of  brandy  and  wa- 
ter, ether  was  administered  to  her,  and  the  operation  commenced  by  de- 
taching, with  a  pair  of  strong  scissors,  the  soft  parts  from  the  anterior 
spine  of  the  maxilhe,  and  partially  exposing  to  view  the  anterior  bony 
opening  of  the  nares.  At  this  time  the  patient  commenced  to  vomit; 
she  had,  however,  not  taken  any  breakfast  that  morning,  and  the  cause 
of  the  vomiting  was  attributed  to  the  ether.  Considerable  delay  was 
caused  by  this  interruption  of  the  operation.  Ether  was  not  again  used, 
but  after  she  had  swallowed  more  brandy  and  water,  she  was  rapidly  made 
insensible  to  pain  with  chloroform,  and  my  disseciion  of  the  gum  from 
the  tumor  continued.  The  cheek  retractors  provided  for  forcibly  stretch- 
ing the  orifice  of  the  mouth  were  well  applied,  and  produced  a  proper  ex- 
tent of  dilatation,  which  could  have  been  much  increased.  I  soon  became 
convinced  that  the  tumor  in  this  case  was  too  large,  and  distended  the 
cheek  too  much,  to  be  removed  without  an  external  incision.  I  promptly 
cut  through  the  middle  of  the  lip  in  its  furrow,  and  extended  the  incision 
around  and  behind  the  right  nostril,  a  short  distance  up  the  side  of  the 
nose.  This  incision,  which  is  recommended  by  Ferguson,  permitted  me 
to  complete  the  operation  rapidly  and  wiih  facility.  The  nasal  branch  of 
the  maxilla  was  cut  with  Liston's  bone-scissors,  and  the  malar  bone  effec- 
tively severed  with  a  metacarpal  saw.  An  incision  of  the  soft  parts  was 
then  made  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  palate  bone,  from  the  end  of 
the  alveolar  arch  to  the  middle  palatine  suture,  and  another  at  right  an- 
gles to  this  incision  terminating  at  the  alveolar  of  the  left  incisor,  which 
was  extracted.  One  blade  of  Liston's  scissors  was  passed  into  the  right 
opening  of  the  bony  nares,  and  the  other  into  the  mouth,  and  the  pala- 
tine arch  cut.  The  tumor  was  then  wrenched  out  with  a  pair  of  Fergu- 
son's lion  forceps,  and  the  remaining  soft  parts  adherent  to  it  were  de- 
tached. One  of  the  little  palatine  arteries,  throwing  out  a  fine  jet  of 
blood,  was  secured,  after  a  little  trouble,  by  a  ligature  ;  with  this  excep- 
tion there  was  no  trouble  from  haemorrhage,  but  to  guard  against  it  con- 
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siderable  lint,  some  of  which  was  saturated  with  a  solution  of  sub-sul- 
phate of  iron,  was  stuffed  into  the  cavity  left  after  the  extirpation  of  the 
tumor.  * 

"  The  upper  two-thirds  of  the  external  incision  were  united  with  ten 
or  twelve  silver  wire  sutures,  and  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  lip  were  held  in 
apposition  by  two  figure-of-eight  sutures." 

We  pass  over  the  treatment  until  the  18th  January. 

"January  18. — During  the  last  six  or  eight  days,  she  has  been  able  to 
sit  up  and  to  walk  about  the  house.  She  went  out  this  morning,  in  a 
closed  carriage,  and  had  her  photograph  taken,  which,  compared  with  the 
one  taken  before  the  operation,  exhibits  a  marked  improvement  in  her 
personal  appearance,  effected  by  the  operation  that  relieved  her  from  this 
encroaching  tumor.  Desirous  of  having  the  deficiency  of  the  upper  jaw, 
caused  by  the  excision  of  the  tumor,  repaired  by  some  competent  dentist, 
I  made  careful  inquiry,  and  learned  through  a  professional  friend,  that  in 
a  similar  operation  performed  in  1842  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Mussy,  of  Cincinnati, 
on  the  patient  Thomas  McGilligan,  Dr.  H.  Crane,  dentist  of  this  city,  made 
a  substitute  for  the  upper  maxillary  bone  which  the  patient  had  worn 
twelve  years  when  last  seen.  The  contrivance  which  the  dentist  Cook 
made,  and  to  which  Mussy  refers  in  his  publication  of  the  case,  was  soon 
rejected  by  the  patient  as  useless.  Miss  P.  visited  to-day  the  rooms  of 
Dr.  Henry  Crane,  who  is  an  ingenious  and  skilful  dentist.  With  a  little 
effort  she  can  articulate  quite  distinctly  ;  this  is  a  very  considerable  ad- 
vantage, and  will  aid  in  obtaining  an  excellent  result,  when  this  gentle- 
man makes  for  her  an  artificial  palate  and  set  of  teeth. 

"  April  3. — Miss  P.  has  returned  to  KeAV  York  to  place  herself  under 
the  care  of  the  dentist.  The  parts  are  entirely  healed  ;  she  is  no  longer 
subject  to  headache,  and  is  in  the  most  excellent  health  and  spirits.  The 
space  left  after  the  extirpation  of  the  tumor  has  closed  up  remarkably 
well ;  the  entire  soft  palate  is  preserved  ;  and  the  only  opening  in  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  is  an  oval  orifice  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  its  longest 
diameter,  which  is  antero-posterior.  The  eye  is  well  retained  in  its  nat- 
ural position,  and  its  movements  are  free  and  easily  executed.  There  is 
some  flatness  of  the  cheek,  and  distortion  of  the  right  side  of  the  mouth, 
which  is  obviously  caused  by  the  disuse  of  the  muscles  on  that  side  of 
the  face,  which  defect  can  probably  be  removed  by  the  device  of  the  den- 
tist, 

"  April  18. — Dr.  Crane  has  been  eminently  successful  in  accurately  fit- 
ting to  the  young  lady's  mouth  an  ingenious  piece  of  workmanship,  com- 
posed in  part  of  vulcanite,  with  a  beautiful  arch  of  teeth,  and  rose-color- 
ed gums  of  porcelain,  appearing  so  natural  that  they  defy  close  scrutiny. 
This  dental  attachment,  which  she  has  worn  several  days,  enables  her  to 
pronounce  with  perfect  distinctness;  it  improves  her  appearance,  and  her 
mouth  feels  more  comfortable  with  it  than  without  it,  as  it  causes  not  the 
slightest  irritation  or "  inconveuience ;  indeed, 'it  is  a  most  remarkable 
triumph  of  the  dental  art,  and  has,  I  believe,  never  been  excelled.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  the  object  of  her  last  visit  to  New  York,  she  is  ready  to 
return  to  her  home,  and  now  enjoys  social  intercourse  with  a  zest  which 
she  rarely  experienced  before  the  removal  of  the  tumor. 

"  Examination  of  the  Tumor. — The  tumor,  after  its  excision,  was 
heavy  and  hard,  and  appeared  like  a  compact  mass  of  hypertrophied 
bone,  weighed  four  ounces  and  a  quarter,  and  involves  the  superior  max- 
illa and  part  of  the  malar  bone.  The  greatest  thickness  of  this  growth 
is  measured  by  its  vertical  diameter  ;  its  superior  surface  corresponds  to 
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the  floor  of  the  orbit,  which  before  the  operation,  in  being  displaced  up- 
wards, diminished  the  orbital  cavity  in  this  direction  to  the  extent  of  about 
half  an  inch.  The  inner  fractured  border  of  this  surface  corresponds  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  from  which  the  tu- 
mor was  separated  in  wrenching  it  out.  On  the  upper  third  of  its  ante- 
rior surface  may  be  seen  an  indentation,  corresponding  to  the  external 
orifice  of  the  suborbital  canal,  from  which  point  may  be  measured  with  the 
eye  the  extent  of  encroachment  of  the  tumor  upwards.  Its  external  surface 
projects  quite  prominently,  and  its  inferior  and  posterior  surfaces  also  exhibit 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  maxillary  bone.  A  piece  of  the  tumor  was 
sliced  out  by  sawing  to  its  centre  ;  and  the  internal  structure  of  the  mass 
was  observed  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  most  compact  bone-tumor,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  ivory  exostosis.  Exceedingly  fine  sections  of  this 
piece  were  placed  on  slips  of  glass,  and  successively  examined,  under  the 
microscope,  alter  adding  a  drop  of  glycerine  to  each  delicate  section,  and 
pressing  gently  its  thin  glass  cover.  Numerous  osseous  lacuna?,  with  their 
diverging  canaliculi,  were  seen  thickly  studding  the  little  masses  within 
the  field  of  the  instrument.  These  osseous  lacuna?  were  found  to  be  pre- 
sent in  each  specimen  examined,  though  not  so  numerous  in  some  as  in 
others. 

"  Conclusions. — The  growth  is  of  a  benign  character.  The  origin  cf 
the  diseased  action  in  the  bone  is  traceable  to  a  contusion." 

We  have  examined  this  case  with  much  interest.  Dr.  Crane  has  done 
his  part  of  the  work  equally  with  that  of  the  operating  surgeon.  We 
have  been  personally  acquainted  with  Thomas  McGilligan  since  1846,  and 
know  the  skill  exercised  by  Dr.  Henry  Crane  in  making  a  simple  ap- 
pliance for  him  which  has  stood  the  test  these  many  years. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Crane  completed  the  work  for  McGilligan,  he  was  called 
to  make  an  appliance  for  Mrs.  Linhart,  of  Eipley,  Ohio,  to  supply  the  loss 
of  nearly  all  the  lower  jaw,  at  least  from  the  second  mol-  r  tooth  on  each 
side.  In  this  case  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  original  form  of  the  jaw 
by  reproducing  the  u  chin  "  and  all  the  other  portions  to  the  points  desig- 
nated. 

Dr.  Crane  made  this  so  complete  that  no  one  could  detect  the  exist- 
ence of  artificial  work.  It  answers  every  purpose  for  utility  and  comfort 
and  continues  as  a  triumph  of  dental  surgery. — K.  S.  N. 


Ax  Essay  on  Asiatic  Cholera,  as  it  afpeaued  in  Cincinnati,  O., 
ix  the  Yeaes  1849,  1850,  and  1866,  with  Remarks  upon  its  Treat- 
ment, and  a  Tabulated  Statement  of  One  Hundred  and  Seventeen 
Cases  Treated.  By  Orin  E.  Newton,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Society  of  Ohio,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  So- 
ciety of  New  York.  New  York  and  Cincinnati :  published  at  the  Office 
of  the  American  Eclectic  Beview,  17  East  Eighteenth  street.  1867. 
Price  $1.00. 

The  essay,  in  manuscript,  was  furnished  by  0.  E.  Newton,  M.  D.,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  New  York,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  that  Society  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  June 
13th,  1867. 

Deeming  this  paper  worthy  of  a  large  circulation,  we  have,  by  the 
consent  of  the  Publishing  Committee  of  the  Society,  been  favored  with 
the  manuscript  and  permission  to  issue  it  in  book-form.  Our  familiarity 
with  the  epidemic  of  1849,  1850,  being  then  a  resident  of  Cincinnati, 
enables  us  to  fully  corroborate  the  views  of  the  author.   Our  observation 
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there  and  subsequently  in  New  York,  our  present  residence,  fully  justifies 
us  in  saying  that  thus  far  the  Old  School  have  not  saved  one  half  of  their 
cholera  patients,  while  the  Eclectic  practitioners  have  saved  over  two 
thirds  of  their  cases  throughout  the  country  in  the  epidemic  of  cholera 
in  1849,  1850,  and  1866. 

Table  of  Contents. — Cholera,  as  it  appeared  in  Cincinnati  in  1849- 
*50,  '60 — Three  visits  to  the  United  States — Became  epidemic  in  1849,  in 
May — Extract  from  Professor  Freeman's  paper — Symptoms  of  cholera — 
Pathology  of  cholera — Average  per  centage  of  cure  in  1849 — The  greatest 
danger — What  should  be  done— Diet  and  drinks — Treatment:  proper 
things,  for  diarrhcen,  for  vomiting,  for  cramps — Deaths  in  Cincinnati  in 
1866 — Rev.  Mr.  Mayo's  remarks — Why  the  Board  of  Health  would  not 
report — Tabulated  results  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  cases — Note. 

The  benefit  of  having  families  and  individuals  provided  with  such 
medicines  as  may  be  needed  in  case  of  an  attack,  is  fully  set  forth  in  this 
essay.  The  author  furnished  the  medicines  necessary  to  meet  each  form 
or  stage  of  the  disease,  with  full  printed  directions,  to  over  four  hundred 
persons  and  families.  In  this  large  number  there  were  only  three  deaths; 
whereas,  if  they  had  been  left  to  take  the  chances  of  obtaining  physicians 
and  medicines  after  the  epidemic  began,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  but 
one  half  would  have  died. 

We  copy  the  tabular  portion  of  the  work  in  full,  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  every  reader  of  the  Review. 

The  following  tables  are  prepared  with  much  care,  and  give  the 
entire  result  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  cases.  They  fully  illustrate 
the  assertion  of  the  author,  that  by  having  his  patrons  supplied  with 
medicines  and  plain  directions  to  use  immediately  upon  being  attacked 
with  any  symptom  or  condition  of  cholera,  they  may  be  saved  from  that 
fearful  result  which  follows  in  almost  every  case  where  neither  a  phy- 
sician nor  medicine  can  be  had.  They  also  prove  that  where  medicines 
are  used  immediately,  the  attack  is  cut  short,  and  only  in  very  feeble 
constitutions  will  it  last  over  twenty-four  hours,  while  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  they  maybe  considered  convalescent  in  five  or  six  hours. 
These  important  facts  could  only  be  ascertained  by  keeping  such  a  table 
of  results.  The  object  of  the  Essay  is  not  to  make  every  man  his  own 
physician,  but  to  provide  himself  with  reliable  means  to  be  used  until 
the  physician  can  be  had,  which  in  time  of  such  epidemics  often  cannot 
be  done. 

This  little  manual  appearing  at  the  time  it  does,  for  cholera  already 
exists  in  several  large  cities  in  this  country,  will  be  very  valuable  to  med- 
ical practice,  and  may  be  relied  upon  for  what  it  has  already  accom- 
plished. 
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The  Causes,  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Chronic  Diseases. — By  John  King,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of 
Cincinnati;  Author  of  American  Dispensatory,  etc.  1807. 

It  was  a  happy  thought,  that  led  the  author  of  this  work  to  under- 
take the  labor  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  work  which  should  em- 
body all  the  facts  of  primary  importance  to  the  profession,  on  the  great 
number  of  diseases  which  might  be  included  under  such  a  title ;  also  to 
leave  unsaid  what  might  seem  relevant,  but  if  written  would  only  serve 
to  encumber  the  rest  and  make  merely  a  bulky  book.  Chronic  disease 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  practice  of  nearly  every  physician,  and  yet  no 
work  has  heretofore  been  published,  treating  the  subject  in  the  light  in 
which  those  diseases  exist,  as  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  requiring 
peculiar  and  special  treatment.  All  that  can  be  learned  of  the  treatment 
of  such  diseases,  is  scattered  through  a  great  number  of  works,  and  gen- 
erally associated  with  those  of  the  acute  form  of  such  diseases.  It  is 
always  incomplete  and  insufficient  when  so  given,  as  if  considered  by 
the  writer  of  but  secondary  importance.  Chronic  disease  exists,  so  fre- 
quently, from  slight  causes  operating  to  produce  partial  local  derange- 
ments, which  become  formidable  from  their  extension,  and  also  by 
virtue  of  a  feeble  vital  resisting  power,  that  the  treatment  which  is 
useful  in  ordinary  acute  diseases  is  frequently  not  beneficial  in  the 
chronic.  "  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been,  not  so  much  to  present  a 
wholly  original  work,  as  one  of  practical  utility  to  the  great  mass  of 
practitioners,  its  material  being  derived  from  every  reliable  source  ;  and 
although  a  very  large  amount  of  original  matter  is  contained  in  its  pages, 
together  with  new  and  original  methods  of  treatment,  as  well  as  several 
valuable  remedial  preparations  which  he  now  makes  known  for  the  first 
time,  and  also  the  several  tables  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  yet  he 
desires  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  originality  is  claimed  for 
the  work,  which  must  be  regarded  simply  as  a  compilation." 

Although  the  work  has  no  table  of  contents,  the  order  of  arrange- 
ment of  the  subjects  is  such,  that  the  student  can  hardly  fail  to  find  what 
he  desires,  with  but  little  trouble.  In  his  "Introductory  Remarks,"  the 
author  gives  us  a  valuable  disquisicion  on  "  Hygiene,"  in  which  his  the- 
ory of  the  human  temperaments  is  presented.  He  also  gives  valuable 
remarks  on  diet,  drinks,  the  use  of  tobacco ;  on  air,  clothing,  exercise, 
sleep,  bathing,  light,  heat,  electricity,  occupations,  society,  passions,  men- 
tal influences,  generative  functions,  constipation,  regularity  of  bowels,  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  regularity  of  the  functions  of  the 
kidneys,  urine  in  health  and  disease  and  its  indications.  Under  the  above 
headings  there  are  advanced  many  theories  which  are  peculiar  and  which 
he  gives  "  for  what  they  are  worth,"  but  which  may  at  least  give  rise  to 
thought  and  be  useful  to  establish  new  facts.  Part  2d  includes  remarks 
concerning  the  causes,  symptoms,  curability,  and  treatment  of  chronic 
diseases.  Concerning  hereditary  diseases  he  says,  "lam  fully  satisfied 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  by  a  proper  course  of  hygienic  and  therapeutic 
management,  commenced  early  in  life,  and  persistently  continued  in  to 
adult  age,  such  diseases,  or  rather  the  tendencies  to  them,  are  capable  of 
being  either  wholly  removed,  or  so  modified  as  to  preserve  the  person 
from  subsequent  attack  of  the  parental  disease."  He  reflects  strongly 
against  the  practice  of  some  physicians  and  surgeons,  when  suspected 
malignant  affections  are  presented  to  their  notice,  advising  the  parties  to 
let  them  alone,  or  wait  uutil  it  presents  a  more  serious  aspect  and  de- 
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mands  treatment,  for  the  sooner  they  are  attended  to  the  more  suscepti- 
ble they  are  of  being  cured. 

Part  3d  treats  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  This  is  in- 
deed a  broad  field  for  observation  and  one  which  has  been  but  very  im- 
perfectly explored ;  at  least,  most  physicians  are  but  little  acquainted 
with  this  class  of  diseases,  and  the  most  ready  means  of  controlling  them. 
The  Eclectic  treatment  is  fully  presented  for  those  difficult  cases,  and 
much  light  thrown  on  their  pathological  character.  Chronic  diseases  of 
the  circulatory  system  also  receive  a  full  share  of  attention.  Under  the 
head  of  constitutional  diseases,  he  considers  scrofula,  rheumatism,  gout, 
constitutional  syphilis,  purpura  Menorrhagia,  scorbutus,  dropsy,  anemia, 
and  cachexia  Africana.  In  his  remarks  on  constitutional  syphilis,  the 
author  says:  "A  thorough  cure  of  the  primary  affection,  without  mer- 
curials, has  never  in  my  experience  been  followed  by  the  constitutional 
disease,  and  I  have  treated  hundreds  of  cases,  and  also  witnessed  the 
treatment  of  many  others  by  the  means  usually  pursued  by  our  class  of  med- 
ical men."  Chronic  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  includes  a  descrip- 
tion and  treatment  of  ozcena,  chronic  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  hemoptysis, 
asthma,  tubercular  consumption, — also  directions  for  the  use  of  the 
laryngoscope  in  examination  of  larynx  and  posterior  nares.  Under  chron- 
ic diseases  of  the  digestive  system  are  included  those  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  alimentary  canal ;  including  dyspepsia,  chronic  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery, and  diseases  of  the  liver,  spleen,  &c.  Under  chronic  diseases  of  the 
genito-urinary  system,  much  valuable  information  can  be  gleaned  con- 
cerning the  condition  called  Bright's  disease,  and  renal  calculi,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder,  and  vesical  calculi ;  also  his  treatment  for  gonorrhoea, 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  &c.  He  gives  full  attention  also  to  the  descrip- 
tion and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  the  next  section,  which  is 
followed  by  those  also  of  the  prostate  gland.  Chronic  diseases  of  the 
ear  and  eye  then  make  up  the  rest  of  the  voluminous  work,  and  the 
author  goes  as  fully  and  thoroughly  into  these  as  into  those  just  men- 
tioned, for  this  is  truly  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work,  as  here- 
tofore not  much  has  been  written  by  an  Eclectic  on  the  former  of  thosa 
subjects,  and  presented  to  the  profession  in  so  connected  a  manner. 
After  giving  a  lucid  and  minute  description  of  the  different  portions  of 
the  auditory  apparatus,  of  the  sounds  accompanying  some  of  the  diseases 
to  which  they  are  subject,  and  of  the  methods  of  exploring  the  external 
auditory  canal  and  Eustachian  tube,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  therapeu- 
tics of  diseases  of  the  ear,  and  then  to  the  particular  description  of  the 
diseases  themselves.  He  follows  the  same  general  order,  in  diseases  of 
the  eye.  The  work  is  completed  by  the  addition  of  an  appendix,  con- 
taining many  valuable  tables.  Dr.  K.  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  there 
are  Eclectic  authors  whose  opinions  are  of  value  in  practice.  It  is  well 
and  strongly  bound  in  leather,  contains  1,607  pages,  is  on  good  paper, 
and  in  very  readable  type.    Price  $15.00. 
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Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-Second  Senatorial 

District. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  32d  Dist.,  N.  Y., 
convened  at  the  Eastern  Hotel,  Dunkirk,  at  2  P.  M.,  Wednesday  the  13th 
day  of  May,  18G7. 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  reading  the  Minutes  and  calling  the 
Pwoll  of  members.  Much  business  was  transacted,  several  interesting  es- 
says and  reports  were  made. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  M.  M.  Fenner,  M.  D.,  of  James- 
town, this  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  papers  ever  submitted  to  the 
Society,  and  Dr.  Fenner  certainly  did  himself  much  credit  in  presenting 
the  same.  It  shows  much  research  and  familiarity  with  the  Eclectic  Med- 
ical literature.  Nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  the  older  men  in  our  pro- 
fession, than  to  see  the  spirit  and  industry  manifested  by  many  of  our 
young  men  in  the  Eclectic  medical  profession. 

This  paper  will  in  all  probability  be  published  in  the  annual  proceed- 
ings. "We  have  read  it  with  much  interest,  and  truly  do  we  wish  that 
thousands  of  our  young  medical  men  would  show  as  much  industry  as 
Dr.  F. ;  if  they  did,  our  journals  and  annual  reports  would  be  larger  and 
filled  with  valuable  medical  matter. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  C.  0.  Eugg,  M.  D.,  Gowanda  ;  Vice  President,  M.  M.  Fen- 
ner, M.  D.,  Jamestown  ;  Secretary,  N.  T.  Marsh,  Ellington ;  Treasurer, 
A.  S.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Fredonia;  Delegates  to  the  State  Society,  Saratoga 
Springs,  June  12th  : — Drs.  G.  L.  Whitford,  Fredonia ;  C.  0.  Johnson, 
Gowanda ;  A.  P.  Parsons,  Forestville ;  A.  S.  Davis,  Fredonia ;  Jas.  Fen- 
ner, Sherman ;  Alvah  Jennings,  Sherman ;  M.  M.  Fenner,  Jamestown. 
For  next  Annual  Address,  H.  0.  Taylor,  Brockton.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  Dr.  M.  M.  Fenner  for  his  able  and  interesting  address.  Dr. 
Taylor  presented  the  compliments  of  his  lady  to  the  Society  with  a  re- 
quest they  become  her  guests  at  their  next  meeting.  The  invitation  was 
accepted  and  a  vote  of  thanks  extended  to  Mrs.  Taylor  for  her  politeness. 
Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  Brockton,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Septem- 
ber, at  10  A.  M. 


Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Associa- 
tion of  Ohio. 

This  association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  commenc- 
ing on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1867.  Forty-three  members  in  attendance. 
The  officers  elected  for  the  year  were :  John  King,  M.  D.,  President;  A. 
Potter,  M.  D.,  of  Springfield,  and  0.  E.  Newton,"  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati, 
Vice  Presidents;  Jerome  P.  Marvin,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Recording  Sec- 
retary ;  D.  M.  Keith,  M.  D.,  of  North  Fairfield,  Corresponding  Secretary ; 
J.  M.  Scudder,  M.  D.,  Treasurer.  Several  papers  of  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession were  read,  the  treatment  of  cholera  was  discussed  at  some  length, 
and  some  of  the  late  improvements  in  medicine  examined.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  convention  that  cholera  is  as  amenable  to  treatment  as 
most  other  diseases,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  promptly  employ  remedies 
in  the  forming  stages,  and,  while  very  simple  means,  with  entire  rest  in 
the  recumbent  position,  are  often  sufficient,  the  disease  is  a  very  grave 
one  in  the  stage  of  collapse,  and  requires  very  active  treatment  and  great 
care  in  the  management  of  the  patient. 

A  committee  on  next  place  of  meeting,  reported  the  following  places 
from  which  invitations  had  been  received,  viz. :  Urbana,  Springfield, 
Chillicothe  and  Cincinnati.  On  motion,  the  selection  was  made  by  ballot 
and  resulted  in  favor  of  Urbana. 

Dr.  Scudder  then  presented  resolutions,  which  on  motion  were 
adopted.  These  were  the  same  as  offered  by  Prof.  Scudder,  in  the  New 
York  meeting  (see  report) ;  also  at  the  Indiana  meeting  (see  report. — 
Ed.  R.) 
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The  President  appointed  Drs.  W.  S.  Merrell,  T.  L.  A.  Greve  and  S. 
II.  Potter  as  the  committee  from  tins  Association,  on  the  preparation  of 
an  Eclectic  Pharmacopoeia,  and  delegates  to  the  national  Eclectic  Medical 
Association. 

Dr.  D.  W.  McCarthy  presented  the  following,  which  was  adopted  : 
Resolved,  That  this  convention  represent  to  our  practitioners  the 
necessity  of  showing  to  young  men  the  superior  advantages  of  Eclectic- 
ism, and  of  inducing  them  to  commence  the  study  of  medicine. 
Dr.  L.  E.  Jones  introduced  the  following,  which  was  adopted  : 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  desire  of  this  convention,  that  all  articles  or 
communications  furnished  for  the  pages  of  our  Eclectic  Medical  Journals, 
be  accompanied  with  the  post  office  address  of  the  writer,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  prevalent  both  at  home  and  abroad  with  all  respectable 
Medical  Journals. 

The  following  presented  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Potter,  was  adopted : 
Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  publication  obtain  and  publish  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  the  graduates  of  Eclectic  Medical  Colleges 
residing  in  the  State,  and  distribute  them  to  all  the  members  of  this 
association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Potter,  the  By-Laws  and  Constitution  were  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  O.  E.  Newton,  the  old  committee  on  publication, 
consisting  of  Drs.  Scudder,  Freeman  and  McCarthy,  was  continued. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Judge,  the  resolutions  and  petition  to  Congress 
proposed  by  this  association,  were  referred  to  the  President  and  printing 
committee,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  this  Conven- 
tion. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Scudder,  Dr.  Judge  was  appointed  a  delegate  to 
the  Indiana  State  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 

Reports  were  then  called  for  from  those  members  to  whom  were  given, 
at  the  last  annual  meeting,  subjects  to  write  upon  and  present  before 
the  Association.  All  who  were  present,  reported  "  not  prepared,"  ex- 
cepting Dr.  Scudder,  who  delivered  a  short  address  on  "  What  are  the 
specific  differences  between  the  Eclectic  and  Allopathic  Practice." 

On  motion,  Dr.  Scudder  was  requested  to  reduce  his  address  to 
writing. 

On  motion  the  different  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  those  given 
to  members  who  have  moved  out  of  the  State,  were  continued. 

Quite  an  interesting  discussion  was  had  with  reference  to  local  ances- 
tliesia,  the  hypodermic  injection,  the  treatment  of  cholera,  and  various 
other  matters  of  interest,  and  was  participated  in  by  the  members 
generally. 

The  following  members,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  promised  to 
prepare  essays  or  reports  for  the  next  annual  meeting,  on  subjects  of 
their  own  selection ;  Dr.  S.  H.  Potter,  Dr.  A.  Potter,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr. 
Markt,  Dr.  Abner  Thorp,  Dr.  Greve,  Dr.  W.  S.  Merrell,  Dr.  Grifhth,  Dr. 
T.  C.  Thorp,  Dr.  Perlee. 

Dr.  Keith  said  he  would  have  an  essay  on  "  Uremic  Eclampsia,"  at 
the  next  meeting. 

On  motion  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a  bill,  for  annual  fee,  to 
each  absent  member. 
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Abstract    of  tiie  Proceedings  of  tiie  Eclectic  Medical  Associa- 
tion of  Indiana. 

First  Day's  Proceedings. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
June  5, 1867.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Pickerill,  Dr.  Ridgeway  was  elected  tem- 
porary President.  The  roll  was  called,  and  the  minutes  of  the  previ- 
ous meeting  were  read.  Some  discussion  was  elicited,  after  which  they 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Youart  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  the  reception  of  new  members.  This  motion  was 
carried;  Drs.  Pickerill,  Youart,  and  Jones  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
credentials  of  those  present  desiring  to  become  members.  The  commit- 
tee reported  the  following  names  of  candidates  for  admission: 

C.  G.  Bartholomew,  M.  D.,  Rockville.  W.  W.  Keeling,  M.  D.,  Sul- 
phur Hill.  M.  G.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Abington.  P.  H.  Wright,  M.  D., 
Jonesboro.  E.  J.  Kirk,  M.  D.,  Jonesboro.  W.  L.  Moon,  M.  D.,  Moores- 
ville.  S.  B.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  Rossville.  They  were  unanimously  elected 
members  of  the  association. 

The  chairman^announced.that  election  of  officers  was  in  order,  and  on 
motion  of  Dr.  Jones,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  make  nomi- 
nations. The  committee  consisted  of  Drs.  Bartholomew,  Mitchell  and 
Wansetler. 

Dr.  Prunk  made  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  organizing 
district  associations,  to  keep  up  the  interest  and  activity  in  the  work  be- 
fore them.  He  said,  unless  we  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  enterprise,  other 
schools  will  outstrip  us  in  the  race.  We  should  endeavor  to  show  our 
professors  and  colleges  that  here  is  a  nucleus  which  may  serve  to  benefit 
them,  not  only  pecuniarily,  but  professionally.  One  reason  why  we  have 
not  been  more  successful  is  that  we  have  not  sufficiently  classified  our  busi- 
ness, and  laid  out  each  man's  work,  and  demanded  of  him  that  it  should 
be  done. 

Dr.  Pickerill  approved  Dr.  Prunk's  suggestions,  and  said  that  if  the  ec- 
lectic physicians  would  only  come  up  to  the  association  and  work  for  the 
progress  of  medicine,  a  great  deal  might  be  done.  But  how  that  result 
was  to  be  attained  he  could  not  tell,  if  they  would  not  come.  We  want 
to  be  as  one  man  in  this  State,  to  consolidate  our  power  in  doing  good,  and 
avc  never  can  do  that  until  we  can  convince  physicians  of  the  importance 
of  becoming  members  of  this  association,  and  thus  we  become  mutually 
improved. 

Dr.  Ridgeway  thought  the  way  to  induce  them  to  come  was  to  make 
the  meetings  interesting  and  instructive.  In  regard  to  Dr.  Prunk's  prop- 
osition, he  thought  that  resident  physicians  should  organize  the  district 
and  county  societies  themselves.  All  that  could  be  done  here  was  to  de- 
termine upon  and  submit  a  plan  of  organization. 

Dr.  Ridgeway  reported  an  interesting  case  of  excitation  of  the  gan- 
glionic system  of  nerves. 

election  of  officers. 

The  committee  on  nomination  of  officers  then  reported  as  follows : 
For  President,  J.  F.  Ridgeway,  M.  D.     For  Vice  President,  L.  Ab- 
bett,  M.  D.    Second  Vice  President,  —  Dakin,  M.  D.    Recording  Secre- 
tary, D.  II.  Prunk,  M.  D.     Corresponding  Secretary,  G.  W.  Pickerill, 
M.  D.     Treasurer,  E.  P.  Jones,  M.  D. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Pickerill,  the  report  was  received  and  the  commit- 
tee discharged.  Dr.  Ridgeway  was  unanimously  elected  President. 
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Dr.Pickerill  nominated  Drs.  Bartholomew  and  Mitchell  for  Vice  Presi- 
dents, as  both  the  nominees  of  the  committee  resided  in  the  city,  and  it 
was  best  to  distribute  the  officers  throughout  the  State. 

The  ballot  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Drs.  Mitchell  and  Bartholomew  as 
Yice  Presidents,  after  which  the  other  officers  named  by  the  committee 
were  unanimously  elected.  Dr.  Pickerill  moved  that  a  committee  of  five 
censors  be  appointed,  instead  of  three,  as  heretofore  proposed. 

Dr.  Mitchell  thought  it  should  be  called  a  board  of  censors,  and  not  a 
committee.  The  Dr.  then  narrated  some  of  his  own  experience  in  regard  to 
quacks  and  charlatans,  and  suggested  that  the  board  have  power  to  exam- 
ine the  capabilities  and  attainments  of  candidates.  Men  totally  disquali- 
fied for  the  practice  of  jmedicine  should  be  kept  out,  and  he  thought  that 
therefore  a  board  of  censors  should  be  appointed. 

Dr.  Bartholomew  thought  that  true  medical  eclecticism  should  be  pro- 
tected, and  although  he  would  not  discountenance  every  man  who  has 
not  attained  eminence,  still  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  attainment  to 
which  every  man  should  reach.  The  principles  upon  which  eclectic  phy- 
sicians are  battling  for  medical  science,  are  misunderstood.  All  the 
people  need  to  be  enlightened,  and  medical  men  to  learn  that  we  have  a 
broad  foundation  and  are  working  for  medical  advancement. 

Dr.  Ridgeway  felt  the  importance  of  making  the  standard  very  high. 
He  was  in  favor  of  a  board  of  censors;  even  now  there  might  be  some 
unworthy  member  among  us,  as  hitherto  we  have  been  very  "lax,  and  he 
hoped  that  in  the  future  greater  care  in  the  admission  of  members  would 
be  exercised. 

Dr.  Prunk  then  explained  the  effect  and  duties  of  a  Board  of  Censors. 

Dr.  Bartholomew  moved  that  the  subject  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  three,  with  instructions  to  revise  the  fifth  article  of  the  constitution 
and  report  necessary  by-laws.  Committee  :  Drs.  Mitchell,  Bartholomew 
and  Keeling. 

Dr.  Slid  ell  moved  that  when  the  Association  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

Dr.  Pickerill  moved  that  Dr.  Prunk  be  called  upon  to  read  his  essay 
to-night.  Carried. 

Dr.  Prunk  moved  that  Drs.  Fisher,  Bartholomew  and  Mitchell  be  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  examine  the  prize  essays,  which  motion  was 
carried. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  until  8  o'clock  p.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Vice  President  Bartholomew  called  the  society  to  order. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Prunk  then  read  an  essay  on  the  treatment  and  Pathology 
of  Typhoid  Fever. 

A  discussion  as  to  its  treatment  then  followed,  which  was  participated 
in  by  Drs.  Youart,  Bartholomew,  Prof.  Judge,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Dr. 
Prunk.  The  certificate  of  Dr.  Judge  as  a  delegate  from  the  Ohio  State 
Eclectic  Medical  Association  was  then  read,  and  the  Doctor  duly  admitted 
and  elected  an  honorary  member. 

Prof.  Judge  then  gave  a  short  account  of  the  session  of  the  Ohio 
State  Medical  Association  held  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  last  week,  and  also 
urged  the  necessity  of  a  compilation  of  a  pharmacopoeia,  in  order  that 
all  preparations  might  be  uniform.  He  read  the  following  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Ohio  Association : 

Wheeeas,  The  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  our  school,  as  made  by 
various  manufacturers,  are  frequently  very  different  in  character  and 
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medicinal  qualities  while  bearing  the  same  name,  consequent  upon  the 
use  by  pharmaceutists  of  private  formularies  in  preference  to  those  set 
forth  in  King's  American  Dispensatory : 

And  Whebeas,  Such  uncertainty  is  detrimental  to  the  reputation  and 
success  of  our  physicians  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Association,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  a  revision 
of  our  pharmacopoeia,  do  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  act  with  the 
committees  from  State  societies  and  medical  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States  in  making  such  revision. 

This  Association  would  also  suggest  that  the  literary  part  of  the  work 
be  intrusted  to  Professor  John  King,  as  the  author  of  our  dispensatory, 
and  compiler  of  our  present  pharmacopoeia. 

A  motion  to  adopt  the  resolutions  and  appoint  a  committee  was 
approved  by  Drs.  Youart,  Ridgeway,  Prunk,  Pickerill  and  Bartholomew, 
who  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  medicines  of  a  uniform  strength, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  reform. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  Drs.  Bartholomew, 
Prunk  and  Youart  appointed  a  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Board  of  Censors  reported  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution : 

At  each  regular  meeting  of  the  association  the  president  shall  appoint 
a  board  of  censors,  consisting  of  five  members  of  this  association,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  the  standing  and  qualification  of  members  of 
this  association,  and  of  all  candidates  applying  for  membership ;  who 
shall  serve  for  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  censors  to  hear  all  complaints 
of  members  of  the  association  against  any  member  thereof,  and  to  dili- 
gently investigate  the  same,  and  report  the  result  of  the  same  to  the 
association  for  its  consideration. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  receive  and  consider  the  creden- 
tials of  all  persons  desiring  to  become  members  of  this  association,  and 
report  upon  the  same  to  the  association  from  time  to  time. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  received  and  the  com- 
mittee discharged. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Prunk  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 
Revolved,  That  it  shall  the  further  duty  of  the  Board  of  Censors  to 
examine  the  prize  essays. 

On  motion  the  society  adjourned  until  morning. 

Second  Day's  Proceedings, 
morning  session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  President  Ridgeway. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Batholomew,  Dr.  J.  S.  King,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Pickerill  moved  that  the  Board  of  Censors  be  appointed,  which  be- 
ing carried,  the  President  appointed  Drs.  Bartholomew,  Mitchell,  Prunk, 
Wansettler  and  McCann. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  Mitchell  was  appointed  a  Committee  on 
Printing. 

On  motion,  Dr.  N.  S.  Pendery  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the 
society. 

Reading  of  papers  being  in  order,  Dr.  Pickerill  read  an  e?say  on  the 
subject  of  "Rational  Medicine,  as  exemplified  by  eclectic  physicians." 
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On  motion,  the  essay  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Censors  for  exami- 
nation, in  view  of  publication. 

Dr.  Youart,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Printing,  presented  his 
report,  which  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Youart  gave  a  history  of  a  case  of  Ozcena,  which  he  had  been  at- 
tending for  some  months,  and  requested  the  personal  examination  of  the 
members. 

Dr.  Holland's  equalizer,  an  instrument  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  para- 
lytic diseases,  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Bartholomew.  Dr.  Harland  ex- 
plained the  workings  of  the  instrument,  and  instanced  a  number  of  cases 
of  paralysis,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  etc.,  which  had  been  cured  by  its 
use. 

On  motion,  the  society  adjourned  until  two  p.  m. 

AFTERXOON  SESSIOX. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Prunk,  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Censors  was  called 
to  examine  into  charges  against  members. 

The  Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  Treasury 
brought  in  a  report,  which  was  received. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  Pickerill,  then  gave  his  annual 
report. 

Dr.  Batholomew  offered  the  following  amendment  to  the  by-law, 
which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Initiation  Pee  of  this  Association  shall  be  five  dol- 
lars. 

In  conformity  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Censors,  Drs.  P.  B.  Mus- 
grove  and  F.  B.  Fesler  were  expelled  from  the  Association  as  no  longer 
worthy  to  remain  in  it. 

The  following  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  State  Eclectic  Association 
of  Ohio,  were  read  and  concurred  in  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Association,  that  the  time  has 
now  come  for  the  organization  of  a  National  Society,  and  to  this  end 
they  would  solicit  the  co-operation  of  other  State,  District  and  County 
Medical  Associations. 

Resolved,  That  we  now  proceed  to  elect  two  delegates  to  the  National 
Society. 

Drs.  Youart  and  Pickerill  were  then  elected  delegates  to  the  National 
Association,  which  meets  in  Cincinnati  in  June,  1868,  and  Drs.  Prunk  and 
Mitchell  alternate*. 

The  following  resolutions  and  memorial  to  Congress,  adopted  by  the 
Ohio  Association,  were  read  : 

Resolved,  That  in  this  country,  all  legally  educated  physicians  should 
of  right  be  equal  before  the  law,  and  we  claim  for  all  lawful  graduates 
equal  rights  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 

Resolved,  That  to  obtain  these  rights  we  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  we  solicit  the  co-operation  of  legally  educated 
physicians. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assembled  : 

Your  petitioners,  representing  a  large  body  of  physicians  in  the  United 
States,  would  set  forth  that  heretofore  the  examinations  by  the  army 
and  navy  medical  boards,  have  been  strictly  confined  to  one  class  of  medi- 
cal men,  and  have  been  persistently  refused  to  all  others.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  about  fifteen  thousand  legally  educated  physicians  are 
excluded  by  this  unjust  rule.    In  education  and  intelligence  they  are 
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fully  the  equals  of  their  competitors.  "We  cannot  but  regard  the  exclusion 
of  so  large  a  number  of  citizens  from  the  public  service  as  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions,  unjust  to  this  large  number  of  physicians,  and  a 
detriment  to  the  public  service. 

We  therefore  pray  for  the  passage  of  an  act  placing  the  graduates  of  all 
chartered  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States  on  th-e  same  basis,  and 
admitting  all  to  competitive  examination  before  the  army  an-d  navy  medi- 
cal boards. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bartholomew,  the  resolutions  and  memorial  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  King  presented  a  number  of  specimens  of  medicines,  to  which  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  members. 

Dr.  Youart  offered  a  resolution  that  the  society  elect  some  member  an- 
nually to  deliver  an  address  upon  eclecticism  or  some  subject  connected 
with  it. 

The  resolution  being  carried,  Dr,  Youart  was  elected  to  deliver  such 
an  address. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Prunk,  Drs.  Prunk,  Keeling,  Rice,  Fisher,  Mitchell 
.and  Bartholomew  were  appointed  a  scientific  committee  to  nominate 
essayists  for  the  meeting  next  year. 

Dr.  Pickerill  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

^Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the  city- 
papers  for  the  publication  of  the  minutes  of  the  Association. 

The  committee  on  scientific  essays  made  the  following  nominations  : 

Prof.  Judge — Pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Dr.  Cowdery — The  pathology  and  treatment  of  uterine  leu-corrhcea. 

Dr.  Jay — Surgery. 

Dr.  Emeis — Ophthalmia, 

Dr.  Pickerill — Asthma. 

Dr.  Bartholomew — Paralysis. 

Dr.  Prunk — Cellular  pathology. 

Dr.  Jones — Hypodermic  syringe. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Pickerill  moved  that  Professor  John  King,  of  Cincinnati,  be  in- 
vited to  deliver  a  public  address  before  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association.    Concurred  in. 

An  essay  on  rational  medicine,  written  by  Dr.  ITuntsinger,  was  read 
by  the  President.  The  essay  was,  by  motion,  referred  to  the  committee 
for  examination. 

The  minutes  of  the  session  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion  the  association  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
June,  18G8. 

TJIE  BANQUET. 

At  10  o1clock  the  members  of  the  Association,  with  a  large  number 
of  their  friends,  sat  down  to  a  very  elegant  banquet  prepared  by  host 
Mason,  of  the  Palmer  House,  which,  to  do  him  justice,  we  must  certainly 
say  looked  and  tasted  as  one  of  the  best  we  ever  enjoyed  on  similar  occa- 
tions.  It  was  eclectic — a  cold  collation,  set  off  by  some  drinks,  but  none 
that  intoxicated.  Fruits  and  delicacies  of  various  kinds  formed  a  delight- 
ful dessert. 

The  cioth  was  removed  at  11  o'clock,  and  the  toasts  read  by  Dr,  G.  W. 
Pickerill : 

No.  1.  The  Eclectic  Medical  x\ssociation  of  Indiana : 
Responded  to  by  the  President,  Dr,  Ridgeway. 
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Members  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  guests  :  "We  congratulate  you  to-night  and  trust  that  you  all  have  at 
heart  the  development  of  true  medical  science  ;  and  allow  me  to  say  that 
the  science  of  medicine  is  an  immense  and  grand  structure,  embracing 
within  its  walls  the  arranged  and  classified  facts  of  the  past  centuries. 
The  greater  discoveries  of  the  present  age  in  means  to  alleviate  human 
Suffering,  and  the  prospective — dimly  foreshadowed  as  yet  it  may  be — 
still,  though  dimly  seen,  it  illumines  the  future  with  bright  scintillations 
from  those  grand  truths,  that  not  only  give  us  the  means  to  cure  disease, 
but  ultimately  teach  mankind  to  avoid  pain  and  sickness. 

Each  party,  in  medicine,  views  this  structure  from  its  own  stand  point. 
This  stand  point  is  not  necessarily  false,  but  it  is  incomplete  and  exclusive. 
The  allopathist  sees  no  law  but  that  of  contraries.  The  homceopathist 
sees  none  other  than  the  law  of  similars.  Both  are  true,  yet  each  con- 
tends that  his  is  the  only  law  of  cure.  Like  those  fabled  knights,  one  of 
whom  beholds  from  his  point  of  view  a  silver  shield,  the  other  from  his 
point  a  golden  shield,  they  dispute  and  have  recourse  to  arms.  A  friend, 
whom  1  take  to  be  an  eclectic,  on  seeing  them  prostrate  and  bleeding, 
and  discovering  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  says  to  them :  "  Most  gallant 
knights,  before  you  quarrel  again,  look  on  more  than  one  side  of  the 
question.    The  shield  on  one  side  is  silver,  but  golden  on  the  other." 

The  spirit  of  party  ill  accords  with  their  being  men  in  search  of  true 
science.  But  a  liberal  eclecticism  judges  with  equity  and  benevolence 
all  the  different  schools  in  medicine.  This  spirit  will  tolerate  their 
inevitable  diversities,  and  accept  from  them  what  each  may  possess  of 
the  good  and  true,  and  neglect  whatever  in  them  is  false  and  hurtful. 
This  electicism  will  also  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  good  and  true  from 
the  errors  with  which  it  is  mingled,  and  assist  us  to  deduce  from  the 
study  of  systems,  their  strifes,  and  erect  upon  their  ruins  a  system  which 
will  ultimately  be  proof  against  criticism — the  true  science  of  medicine 
itself. 

2.  The  city  of  Indianapolis. 
Responded  to  by  General  Macaulev. 

3.  The  ladies. 

Responded  to  by  Dr.  Prank. 

4.  In  memory  of  Lincoln— the  preserver  of  American  liberty. 
Response  by  Dr.  G.  TT.  Pickerill. 

5.  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
Response  by  Captain  E.  F.  Ritter. 

6.  Our  educational  institutions — the  hope  of  the  Republic. 
Response  by  Professor  G.  TV.  Hoss. 

7.  The  Science  of  Medicine. 
Response  by  Dr.  Mitchell. 

8.  The  Press. 

Response  by  Hon.  H.  C.  Newcomb,  of  the  J otjenal. 

9.  The  Eclectic  Medical  Colleges. 
Response  by  Professor  Judge,  of  Cincinnati. 

10.  The  Northwestern  Farmer. 
Response  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Bland. 

11.  The  physicians  of  Indianapolis,  our  worthy  hosts. 
Response  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Bartholomew. 

The  party  dispersed  just  after  midnight,  evidently  pleased  with  their 
interviews  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  meeting. 
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DlIFFCULT  StTBGICAL  OrERATION. 

Dr.  0.  E.  Newton  of  Cincinnati,  being  called  to  our  city  on  professional 
business,  performed  "while  here  an  operation  for  cancer  of  the  breast  and 
the  glands  under  the  arm  upon  a  woman  who  had  suffered  much  with 
the  disease.  The  Standard,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  where  the  operation  was 
performed,  thus  speaks  of  it  • 

The  cancer  was  of  long  standing,  and  had  involved  the  entire  breast 
and  glands  under  the  arm. 

"  We  understand  that  the  Doctor  did  not  in  this  case,  nor  does  he  ever 
perform  the  old  operation;  that  is,  the  'Flap  operation'  and  healing  by 
4  First  intention;'  but  by  the  'Circular  operation,'  removing  the  entire 
breast,  and  healing  by  the  e  Suppurative  process.'  This  one  being  en- 
tirely different  from  that  which  is  usually  performed  for  cancer  of  the 
breast. 

The  reason  the  Doctor  assigns  for  preferring  the  last  operation  to  the 
first  named  is,  that  his  experience  proves  that  a  very  large  proportion  Ox 
the  cases  treated  by  the  latter  operation  are  successful,  or  result  in  a 
permanent  cure — while  statistics  show  that  a  cure  is  rarely  claimed  for 
the  first ;  which  is  the  one  performed  generally  by  the  surgeons  of  the  day. 

We  learn  that  the  doctor  has  returned  home,  and  the  patient  is  now 
doing  well  in  the  hands  of  her  physicians  here.'1 

Tpjciiingsis.— A  committee  appointed  by  the  Medical  Society  of  Vi- 
enna, and  composed  of  Professors  Klob,  Muiler  and  WedL,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  long  report  on  trichinosis,  in  which  the  startling  fact  is  asserted 
that  the  real  source  of  Infection  lies  entirely  in  the  rat,  in  which  the  mal- 
ady is  spontaneously  developed,  and  which,  communicates  it  to  the  pig. 
In  Moravia,  eighteen  out  of  forty-nine  rats  examined  were  triehinized,  a 
proportion  of  nearly  thirty-seven  per  cent.  In  lower  Austria  the  pro- 
portion was  not  more  than  fcur  per  cent.,  and  in  the  environs  of  Vienna 
about  ten  per  cent.  The  report  confirms  the  fact  that  trichinosis  may  be 
transmitted  by  food,  from  the  rat  to  the  rabbit,  from  the  rabbit  to  the 
fox  and  hedgehog,  from  the  rat  to  the  pig,  and  from  the  pig  to  the  rat 
Even  the  calf  may  be  infected  by  being  fed  with  the  flesh  of  the  trieh- 
inized rabbit.  What  is  worse  still,  the  larvte  of  flies  feeding  on  infected 
meat  will  transmit  trichinosis  to  rabbits,  provided  the  larvas  come  fresh 
from  the  infected  substance,  for  if  a  certain  time  be  allowed  to  pass,  the 
trichines  soon  die  in  the  digestive  tube  of  the  larvae  It  is  important  tG 
notice  that  the  report  distinctly  confirms  the  innoeuousness  of  triehinized 
meat  when  thoroughly  salted,  smoked,  or  boiled,  the  latter  process  being 
by  far  the  most  efficacious.  Meat  roasted  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  is 
safe  food;  boiling  recjiiires  a  whole  hour. 


Confirmation  of  M.  Villemix's  Experiments  of  the  Inoculation  of 

Tubercle. 

Dr.  Lebert,  Professor  at  Breslau,  has  been  trying  the  experiment  of 
introducing  tubercle  into  the  system  by  subcutaneous  injection.  The 
amount  introduced  varied  from  50  centigrammes  to  a  gramme,  diluted 
and  triturated  with  distilled  water.  The  nape  of  the  neck  was  the  spot 
chosen  for  injection.  The  experiments  were  made  with  Guinea  pigs  and 
rabbits,  and  both  gray  and  yellow  tuberculous  matter  were  employed,  as 
well  as  liquid  from  a  cavitj.    The  result  of  his  experiments  was  the  find- 
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mg  of  tubercles  not  only  in  the  lungs,  but  in  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the 
pleura?,  the  pericardium-,  and  the  whole  lymphatic  system.  Microscopic- 
examination  demonstrates  the  identity  of  these  tubercles  with  those  of 
man. 

Death  of  Six  Ciiildken  feom  the  Milk  of  a  Hydrophobic  Cow. — 
The  Madison  (Wis.)  Journal  gives  the  following  particulars  of  a  strange 
case  of  hydrophobia  which  occurred  in  that  State : — Some  six  or  seven 
years  ago  a  mad  dog  went  through  the  village  of  Waterloo,  Jefferson 
county,  and  bit  a  number  of  animals.  Among  others  it  snapped  at  the 
leg  of  a  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Babeock.  The  animal  was  examined,  but 
no  mark  was  found  upon  it,  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  escaped  being 
bitten.  The  animal  was  afterward  sold  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Garri- 
son, who  used  her  milk  very  freely,  as  did  two  of  his  children.  Some  of 
the  neighbors,  including  Mr.  Drew's  family,  were  also  supplied  with  the 
milk  of  this  cow.  At  different  times  during  the  time  since  the  cow  was 
bitten,  there  has  been  inexplicable  and  fatal  sickness  among  those  using 
her  m  lk,  and  two  of  Mr.  Garrison's,  two  of  Mr.  Drew's,  and  two  others, 
have  been  attacked  with  spasms,  and  died  in  great  agony.  The-  mystery 
of  this  sickness  was  solved  by  the  death,  with  every  symptom  of  hydro- 
phobia, a  short  time  ago,  of  the  cow  so  slightly  bitten  seven  years  ago, 
and  in  whose  system  madness  had  been  latent  ever  since.  The  case  is  a 
singular  one,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  scientific  men. 


Feexcii  Justice, 

Under  the  title  of  Lorraine  Jurisprudence  the  Union  Medicale  gives 
the  singular  result  of  a  suit  by  a  physician  for  the  recovery  of  professional 
fees  properly  due  him.  The  patient  said,  "  I  called  in  the  physician  hue 
once;  I  owe  him  then  for  only  one  visit ;  if  he  came  often,  it  is  be- 
cause he  wished  to  do  so.  lie  cured  me,  it  is  true,  of  a  very  grave  dis- 
ease which  prevailed  in  my  village  as  an  epidemic ;  on  many  occasions  he 
cauterized  my  throat,  to  stop  a  mortal  disease — all  this  is  very  true  ;  but 
I  did  not  ask  him  to  do  it,  and  I  won't  pay  him  except  for  the  first  visit.'7 
The  unfortunate  doctor  lost  his  case,  and  in  addition  had  to  pay  the  costs 
of  Court. 

On  another  occasion  the  judge  required  the  physician  to  prove  by 
witnesses  that  he  had  been  frequently  called  to  his  patient  ;  and  on  his 
refusing  to  produce  such  evidence,  the  case  was  decided  against  him, 
without  any  evidence  from  competent  persons  as  to  the  fairness  of  Ms 
charge  being  admitted. 


W.  BYED  POWELL,  M.  D_ 

The  greater  portion  of  the  medical  as  well  as  scientific  men  throughout 
this  country  as  well  as  Europe  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  Powell.  He  was  a  distinguished  physiologist  andxnedical  philosopher, 
long  a  professor  of  physiology  and  its  allied  sciences  in  the  medical 
schools  of  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States,  born  in  Bourbon  Co.r 
Ky.,  Jan.  8,  1799 ;  died  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  May  13,  I860.  His  father,  a 
native  of  Orange  County,  Va.,  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Kentucky — a  man  of  great  resolution,  energy  and  vital  force  ;  and 
in  his  early  childhood  and  youth  the  future  philosopher  was  subjected  to 
the  hardships  of  the  pioneer  life  in  Kentucky.  In  1800,  his  father  removed 
to  Shelby  County,  and  in  1808  to  Kenton  County,  opposite  Cincinnati,, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  long  life.    lie  became  wealthy  in  a 
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few  years  after  removing  to  that  County,  and  his  eldest  son,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  manifesting  a  taste  for  study,  entered  Transylvania 
University,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  due  season,  and  graduated  there  in 
1820.  He  immediately  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  under  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Caldwell,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  of  the  day, 
and  graduated  at  the  Transylvania  Medical  School  in  1823.  After 
practising  his  profession  for  nearly  two  years,  he  visited  Philadelphia, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  lie  had  at 
this  time  become  greatly  interested  in  physiological  studies,  and  especially 
in  the  physiology  of  the  brain  and  the  doctrine  of  the  temperaments,  with 
its  relations  to  health  and  disease  ;  but  felt  painfully  the  need  of  further 
light  on  the  subject  The  visit  of  Spurzheim  to  this  country  about  this 
time,  and  his  new  discoveries  of  phrenology,  indicated  to  the  young  Ken 
tuckian  the  direction  in  which  he  must  proceed  to  attain  a  full  compre- 
sion  of  his  subject.  "Without  adopting  all  of  Spurzlieim's  views,  he  com- 
menced a  careful  study  of  the  brain  and  its  functions,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  different  temperaments  indicated  by  the  various  forms  of  the 
naked  crania,  and  the  indications  to  be  ascertained  from  it  in  relation 
to  the  vital  force  and  longevity  of  the  subject.  These  studies  were  care- 
fully and  persistently  prosecuted  for  the  next  thirty  years  or  more.  In 
1835  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Louisiana,  which  position  he  held  for  several  years.  In  1836  he  an- 
nounced his  discovery  that  the  human  temperament  could  be  read  from 
the  crania  alone,  without  the  adjunct  of  hair,  eyes,  flesh,  or  even  the  re- 
mainder of  the  skeleton.  This  announcement  excited  great  opposi- 
tion, and  Professor  Caldwell,  his  former  preceptor,  as  well  as  many  other 
medical  philosophers,  denied  that  it  could  be  accomplished,  but  he  demon- 
strated the  fact  so  conclusively  that  his  opponents  were  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge it.  He  now  set  himself  the  task  of  collecting  as  large  a  number  of 
crania,  representing  the  different  tribes,  races,  nations,  and  temperaments, 
as  possible,  with  a  view  of  illustrating  as  thoroughly  as  possible  his  doc- 
trine. For  this  purpose  he  commenced  in  1843  a  tour  among  the  differ- 
ent tribes  of  Indians  in  the  western  portion  of  the  continent,  studying 
their  habits,  manner  of  life,  dispositions,  longevity,  etc.,  and  procuring 
the  skulls  of  the  chiefs  and  distinguished  warriors.  He  spent  three  years 
among  them,  and,  adopting  their  dress  and  manners  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  them,  and  secure  the  purposes  of  his  investigation,  for  this 
act  he  was  regarded  by  friends  as  insane.  In  1846,  however,  he  return- 
ed to  the  States  with  a  complete  collection  of  crania,  which  by  subsequent 
efforts  he  increased,  till  at  his  death  his  museum  contained  over  five  hun- 
dred skulls,  representing,  in  even  greater  completeness  than  the  late  Dr. 
S.  G.  Morton's  collection,  the  crania  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  globe. 

In  1847  Professor  Powell  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee 
a  university  charter  for  an  institution  called  "  The  Memphis  Institute/' 
and  in  1849  assisted  in  organizing  the  law,  medical,  and  commercial  de- 
partments of  his  new  university.  In  this  university  he  occupied  the  chair 
of  cerebral  physiology  and  medical  geology.  In  1851  he  returned  to  Cov- 
ington, Ky.,  and  prosecuted  his  investigations  with  increasing  industry. 
In  1856  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  cerebral  physiology  in  the  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  and  lectured  there  for  two  or  three 
years.  In  May,  1866,  he  was  chosen  Emeritus  professor  of  cerebral  phys- 
iology in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  but  he 
died  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  lecture  there.  In  his  "  Natural 
History  ot  the  Human  Temperaments,"  published  in  1856,  Professor  Pow- 
ell announced  his  discovery  some  years  before  of  a  measurement  indicating 
infallibly  the  vital  force,  and  also  the  signs  of  vital  tenacity.    These  dis- 
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coveries  were  not  only  interesting  and  easily  verified,  but  they  were  of 
great  importance  in  their  bearing  upon  the  chances  of  life  and  health  in 
individuals.  Another  discovery,  which  he  had  verified  by  extensive  ob- 
servation, was  that  of  the  laws  of  temperament  as  affecting  marriage  and 
the  vitality  and  sound  mental  condition  of  progeny.  He  announced  bold- 
ly that  there  was  an  incestuous  union  of  similar  temperaments,  where  there 
was  no  blood  relation,  as  productive  of  serious  injury  to  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  condition  of  the  offspring,  as  marriage  within  near  or 
prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity.  Several  papers  upon  this  subject 
have  been  published  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Review  and  other  periodi- 
cals. He  was  a  very  frequent  and  always  welcome  contributor  to  numer- 
ous scientific  and  literary  periodicals  throughout  the  country.  Besides 
his  work  on  "  Human  Temperaments,"  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
he  was  a  joint  author  with  Dr.  Eobert  S.  Newton,  of  two  volumes,  one 
entitled  "The  Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine,"  the  other  "An  Eclectic- 
Treatise  on  Children."  Both  have  had  a  large  circulation.  In  his  will 
Professor  Powell  bequeathed  his  head  to  his  friend  and  literary  executor, 
Professor  Keckeler,  to  be  preserved  with  his  collection  of  crania.  His 
body  was  buried  in  Linden  Grove  Cemetery,  Covington,  Ky.  He  was 
an  honorary  member  of  numerous  scientific  societies,  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe. 

At  this  time  his  peculiar  doctrines  are  receiving  special  attention,  and 
no  doubt  it  will  require  only  a  few  years  of  careful  observation  to  con- 
vince the  intelligent  of  the  truth  of  the  same. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  medical  philosophers  that  America  ever 
produced.  An  incident  that  occurred  at  the  time  of  his  death  fully  illus- 
trates his  devotion  to  his  peculiar  and  all-important  doctrines  and  discov- 
eries. Taking  a  small  photograph  in  his  hand,  he  held  it  up  and  described 
fully  the  traits  of  character  and  the  temperament  there  represented  in 
connection  with  his  discoveries,  and  said,  "When  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
the  intelligent  portion  of  the  human  family  will  learn  and  appreciate  the 
importance  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  great  discoveries  I 
have  made." 

In  his  death  our  school,  the  medical  profession,  and  the  great  field  of 
science  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  "We  can  only  implore  his  follow- 
ers to  improve  the  opportunity  they  now  have  of  fully  studying  his  phi- 
losophy from  his  written  works  and  general  observations. 

ROBERT  S.  NEWTON,  M.  D. 


OBITUAEY. 

Died. — At  Richmond,  Indiana,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  April,  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  Mart  Saxdees,  mother  of  Prof.  J.  Milton  Sandees, 
of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York,  aged  78  years,  11  months 
nnd  6  days.  The  editor  of  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Gazette,  in  speaking  of 
the  death  of  this  venerable  lady,  says:  "The  deceased  crowned  a 
long  and  useful  life  with  the  glories  of  a  symmetrical  Christian  character, 
and  was  gathered  home  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe." 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  5,  1867,  at  Miamitown,  Ohio,  after  a 
protracted  illness,  Dr.  Hieam  Cox,  long  a  resident  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  aged 
CS  years,  3  months,  and  10  days. 

Dr.  Cox  was  a  member  of  the  first  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  at  Cincinnati.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  worked  hard  to 
elevate  the  medical  profession  by  industry  and  a  correct  life. 
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Surgical  Papers,  Ho.  2. 

BY  PROF.  ROBT.  S.  NEWTON,  M.  D. 

Operations  for  Harelip.* 

Harelip  has  been  a  common  deformity  in  all  nations,  and 
during  all  past  time.  Its  successful  repair  lias  been  left  for 
the  accomplishment  of  modern  surgery. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  a  history  of  the  many  causes 
which  may  give  rise  to  this  congenital  deformity,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  product  of  maternal  sym- 
pathy. Very  much  discussion  has  been  elicited  on  this 
point,  but  I  imagine  that  the  above  position  is  now  very  well 
established. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Anderson  and  wife,  of  Rainsville,  Illinois,  visited 
me,  having  with  them  three  children,  all  afflicted  with  hare- 
lip. Neither  of  the  parents,  nor  any  of  their  ancestors,  had 
been  thus  troubled ;  notwithstanding  which  Mrs.  Anderson 
had  given  birth  to  five  children,  three  of  whom  had  harelip. 
Two  died  ;  and  the  remaining  three  were  brought  to  me  for 
an  operation — the  eldest,  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age  ;  the 
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second  was  a  girl  four,  and  the  third  an  infant,  eight  months 
old.  The  parents  and  children  were  all  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. The  mother  states  that  she  was  frightened,  when  preg- 
nant with  her  first  child,  the  consequence  of  which  was  hare- 
lip in  the  child ;  and  that  her  constant  regret  and  sympathy 
for  him  had  produced  the  malformation  in  her  subsequent 
children — each  adding  to  the  horrible  feelings  with  which 
she  was  troubled,  and  thus  more  surely  inducing  it  in  the 
next. 

In  operating  on  children,  it  is  found  difficult  to  keep 
them  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  should  be  dispensed  with  in  children  under 
ten  years  of  age,  unless  the  constitution  is  very  delicate.  In 
the  cases  above  referred  to,  I  administered  chloroform  to 
the  eldest,  and  experienced  more  trouble  in  operating  on 
him  than  in  both  the  others,  notwithstanding  their  youth. 

Quite  a  variety  of  harelip  is  met  with  ;  in  fact,  scarcely 
two  cases  are  the  same  in  all  respects.  In  some,  there  is 
but  a  single  fissure  ;  in  others  it  may  be  double ;  and,  very 
rarely,  there  may  be  three.  Again,  it  may  be  short,  or  it 
may  reach  up  into  the  nostril;  the  soft  palate  may  or  may 
not  be  fissured;  and  so  the  bony  palate  may  have  one  or 
two  fissures,  or  none.  The  maxillary  bones  may  or  may  not 
be  contorted.  The  incisor  teeth  may  be  displaced  and  curve 
outward,  or  they  may  be  natural ;  they  may  shoot  out  in 
the  cleft,  or  to  one  side.  Bony  excrescences  may  or  may 
not  interfere  with  the  perfect  closure  of  the  parts.  In  short, 
it  is  rarely  that  we  find,  two  cases  exactly  alike,  and,  of 
course,  the  exact  process  of  operating  will  accordingly  vary. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  is  to  properly  prepare  the 
bony  rim  over  which  the  lip  is  to  be  united.  If  the  incisor 
teeth  have  been  developed,  it  will  generally  be  advisable  to 
remove  them  at  once,  and  if  the  alveolar  process  has  curved 
outward,  it  will  be  best  to  remove  so  much  as  will  prevent 
any  unseemly  prominence  after  the  wound  has  been  healed. 

If  there  is  but  one  fissure,  and  it  not  extending  into  the 
nostril,  nothing  will  be  more  simple  than  the  necessary  ope- 
ration.   There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  choice  of  instruments, 
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and  upon  this  point  very  much  depends.  Mr.  Butcher, 
Surgeon  to  Mercer's  Hospital,  Dublin,  who  has  published  a 
very  excellent  work  on  the  subject  of  harelip,  prefers  the 
scissors  to  the  knife — a  view  from  which  I  decidedly  dissent. 
My  objections  to  scissors  are,  that  they  most  always  contuse 
the  surfaces  through  which  they  pass,  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  construction.  Were  it  possible  to  get  scissors  with 
scalpel  blades,  this  objection  might  be  obviated ;  but,  as 
such  an  instrument  is  out  of  the  question,  we  must  prefer  the 
knife,  if  we  seek  the  best  and  most  appropriate  instrument. 

I  am  greatly  surprised  that  so  good  a  surgeon  as  Mr. 
Butcher  should  thus  recommend  the  scissors.  The  more  the 
edges  of  the  wound  are  contused,  the  less  perfect  will  be 
their  healing  or  union.  And  this  fact  alone  would  preju- 
dice me  against  the  use  of  the  scissors,  when  a  good  knife 
was  to  be  procured.  Again,  the  incisions  should  come  to 
an  acute  point,  which  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  scissors. 
If  the  point  is  not  acute,  when  the  union  is  effected  there 
will  be  an  uneven  cicatrix,  which  need  not  follow  the  opera- 
tion where  a  good  knife  has  been  used. 

The  knife  should  be  thin,  delicately  pointed,  with  the 
point  in  the  centre,  and  the  blade  thin,  and  the  edge  smooth 
— in  the  finest  order.  There  should  also  be  provided  three 
harelip  pins,  or  small  needles  will  answer,  the  points  of 
which  may  be  broken  off  after  they  have  been  inserted. 
Supposing  the  case  to  be  a  single-fissured  harelip,  the  sur- 
geon, having  first  removed  any  teeth,  or  long  eminences, 
which  may  be  in  the  way,  dissects  the  lip  from  the  bony 
surface  below  for  a  short  distance  around  the  edges  to  be 
pared.  Standing  over  and  behind  the  patient,  who,  if 
over  ten,  shall  have  been  previously  etherized,  and  fixing 
in  his  mind  the  line  of  the  incision,  he  introduces  the  knife, 
and  thence  passes  it  smoothly  down  to  the  end  of  the  fissure, 
slightly  curving  his  incision,  so  as  to  give  rather  a  convex 
than  a  straight  surface,  and  by  no  means  a  concave  one. 
Many  very  excellent  operators  introduce  a  thin  wooden 
spatula  between  the  lips  and  the  bone,  and  cut  down  on  it. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  under  surface  is  thus  always 
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somewhat  contused,  and  hence  I  prefer  to  dispense  with  it 
and  make  my  incision  from  the  apex  to  the  base  of  the  fis- 
sure. This  incision  should  be  made  on  both  sides,  of  course, 
paring  off  only  enough  to  bring  the  surfaces  in  exact  union. 
The  assistant  will  compress  the  coronary  artery,  so  as  to 
stanch  the  incidental  hemorrhage.  The  surfaces  having 
been  cleaned,  and  put  in  exact  union,  the  surgeon  then  in- 
troduces a  pin  (the  lowest),  which  should  be  made  to  dip 
down  under  the  coronary  artery  to  guard  against  hemor- 
rhage ;  and  in  like  manner,  after  it  has  been  tied,  the  other 
two  should  be  introduced,  each  dipping  down  nearly  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  so  as  to  prevent  a  gaping  of  the  fissure  on 
the  internal  surface.  The  sutures  having  been  arranged, 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster  are  placed  over  them,  extending  to 
the  middle  of  each  cheek,  and  firmly  drawn  together.  This 
will  prevent  separation  in  consequence  of  crying,  or  other 
movements  of  the  parts  by  the  child.  If  the  patient  be 
under  ten,  it  must  be  rolled  in  a  sheet  so  as  to  prevent  its 
struggles.  The  fissure  of  the  soft  palate  is  united  much  in 
the  same  way,  except  that  stitches  are  substituted  for  pins. 
The  bony  cleft  may  be  improved  by  a  subsequent  operation, 
but  generally,  if  the  patient  is  young,  the  constant  pressure 
of  the  lips  will  nearly  close  the  cleft.  The  children  above 
referred  to  were  thus  operated  on,  the  straps  and  dressings 
not  being  interfered  with  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  day, 
wThen  me  pins  were  removed  and  straps  applied.  At  the 
end  of  eight  days  all  were  discharged  cured. 

Where  the  harelip  is  double,  of  course  the  operation  is 
double,  and  somewhat  more  difficult ;  yet  the  principle  is  the 
same.  It  is  a  question  among  surgeons  whether  one  or  both 
fissures  in  such  cases  should  be  operated  on  at  the  same  time. 
I  am  governed  very  much  by  the  character  of  the  particular 
case  in  hand. 

The  fissures  are  never  on  the  median  line,  and  often  ex- 
tend up  into  the  nostril ;  but  no  matter  how  far  up,  the 
edges  should  be  pared  and  the  surfaces  united.  The  chief 
object  of  the  surgeon  is  to  remedy  the  deformity,  and  his 
judgment  must,  in  a  measure,  direct  him  to  the  attainment 
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of  the  end.  The  deformity  of  harelip  is  a  very  disagreeable 
one,  and  I  hope  that,  of  the  next  generation,  none  will  be 
suffered  to  grow  up  without  seeking  to  remedy  it.  The  judi- 
cious and  skilful  surgeon  need  never  fail  in  the  operation, 
unless  the  parts  are  positively  torn  asunder,  or  some  equally 
unexpected  accident  should  befall  the  patient.  It,  however, 
requires  care  and  skill  to  leave  only  slight  traces  of  the  pre- 
vious deformity.  I  have  operated  on  many  patients  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  am  decided  in  com- 
mending to  the  profession  this  plan  of  operating. 


Marriage  of  Kindred. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WILDER,  M.  D. 

In  his  notice  of  my  paper  upon  conjugal  alliances  of  kin- 
dred, Dr.  L.  P.  Brockett  dissents  from  an  inference  of  mine 
from  his  report  on  idiocy.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a 
copy  of  that  pamphlet  before  having  the  opportunity  to  read 
it  carefully,  and  therefore  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  my 
remembrance  of  a  cursory  perusal.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
was  not  quite  correct. 

In  regard  to  the  main  subject  at  issue,  whether  marriages 
of  blood-relations  have  a  tendency,  per  se,  to  produce  dete- 
rioration of  race,  he  has  not  quite  disposed  of  the  hypothesis 
which,  I  apprehend,  underlies  the  whole  matter — that  when- 
ever consanguinity  of  parents  has  been  attended  with  de- 
formity or  other  unfortunate  sequence,  the  real  source  of  evil 
lay  in  an  ulterior  principle  which  had  been  contravened.  If 
Dr.  Powell's  theory  of  physiological  incest  is  correct,  we 
have,  perhaps,  a  solution  of  the  problem.  But  as  further  ob- 
servations ought  to  be  taken  before  propounding  it  dogmati- 
cally, I  must,  until  shown  to  be  in  error,  adhere  to  my  con- 
viction, that  hybridity  is  the  root  of  the  mischief. 

The  "  careful  tables  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  now  collected  for  fifty  years,  and  the  Asylum  for 
the  Blind  in  Philadelphia  for  forty  years,"  though  indicating 
that  congenital  blindness  and  deaf-mutism  are  "  more  fre- 
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quent  in  children  of  consanguineous  parents  than  in  any 
others,"  fail,  nevertheless,  for  this  very  reason,  to  be  con- 
clusive. There  was  probably  in  those  examples  generally  a 
taint  in  the  blood,  which,  being  propagated,  eventuated  in  these 
unfortunate  results.  At  least,  nothing  more  appears  to  have 
been  proven.  It  should  be  shown  that  in  lineages  where  no 
hereditary  tendency  to  disease  existed,  it  had  been  developed 
under  circumstances  showing  that  the  consanguinity  was  the 
source  of  mischief.  The  examples  quoted  by  Doctor  Brockett 
in  the  Review  of  August  seem  rather  to  illustrate  the  sound- 
ness of  Dr.  Powell's  theory  than  the  incorrectness  of  my 
opinion  that  mongrelism,  being  itself  abnormal,  is  the  chief 
objection  to  alliances  of  kindred. 

When  remarking  that  "  the  commonly  received  opinion 
of  all  ages  is  against  "  the  dictum  of  Doctor  Child,  that  "  the 
intermarriages  of  blood-relations  have  no  tendency,  per  se,  to 
produce  degeneration  of  race,"  Doctor  Brockett  uses  far  too 
strong  language.  I  think  that  it  can  be  shown  that  there  has 
been  no  such  u  commonly  received  opinion,"  except  in  coun- 
tries where  ecclesiastical  law  has  attempted  to  regulate  the 
matter.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  assumed  the  preroga- 
tive to  forbid  such  marriages  as  incestuous,  and  added  to 
them  all  matrimonial  alliances  with  kindred  of  husband  or 
wTife  in  similar  degrees.  It  was  considered  as  wicked  to  marry 
the  brother  of  a  deceased  husband  or  the  sister  of  a  dead 
wife,  as  to  wed  an  own  brother  or  sister.  In  1540,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI1L,  the  prohibition  was  removed  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Marriage  Act.  Religious  persons  very  naturally 
regarded  this  legislation  as  authorizing  connections  which  the 
church,  and  of  course  God,  had  forbidden.  Regarding  the 
matter  from  the  theological  point  of  view,  they  were  natu- 
rally inclined  to  attribute  any  ill  sequences  of  such  alliances 
to  the  special  judgment  of  Divine  Providence.  It  would  be 
easy  for  a  prejudice  to  be  thus  created,  which  might  after- 
ward, when  scientific  investigation  came  into  vogue,  lead  men 
to  infer  that  a  law  of  nature  had  been  violated.  But  this  by 
no  means  establishes  conclusively  the  supposition  thus 
formed. 
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Among  many  races  of  animals,  observation  would  seem 
to  show  that  close-breeding  does  not  of  itself  produce  deteri- 
oration. The  horse  and  the  ox  do  not  appear  to  degenerate 
from  that  cause.  Birds,  from  eggs  of  the  same  litter,  pair 
toa'cther,  both  in  the  wild  state  and  in  the  domestic. 
Throughout  the  annual  creation,  except  where  hybridity  or 
other  abnormal  conditions  have  intervened,  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  common  rule.  If  any  conclusion  is  warranted 
from  these  premises,  it  must  be  that  consanguineous  alliance 
is  the  law  of  nature.  To  a  law  so  universal,  the  human 
kingdom  can  hardly  be  considered  as  forming  any  just  ex- 
ception. 

The  examples  cited  in  the  Bible  certainly  indicate  that 
what  attention  was  paid  to  this  matter  was  often  in  the  ad- 
verse direction  to  the  modern  notion.  However  indefinite 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  terms  translated  "  brother," 
"sister,"  "son,"  "daughter,"  "father,"  and  "'mother,"  it 
will  require  more  torturing  than  "every  biblical  scholar"  is 
capable  of  giving  to  the  text,  to  controvert  this.  I  waive 
the  genealogical  records  of  the  Tenth  of  Genesis  and  the 
First  Book  of  Chronicles,  and,  not  having  a  Syriac  Bible  or 
a  Septuagint  by  me,  will,  of  necessity,  confine  myself  to  the 
Hebrew  and  our  English  translation.  These  show  me, 
however,  that  while  intermarriage  with  foreign  nations  of 
alien  blood  was  regarded  by  the  Israelites  as  a  sin,  there 
was  incontestible  evidence  of  "frequent  intermarriage  of 
near  relatives"  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
and  as  for  the  consequences,  Dr.  Brockett  himself  declares 
that,  "up  to  that  period,  they  were  the  first  nation,  physi- 
cally, of  the  Orient." 

To  demonstrate  what  I  have  assumed,  I  will  quote  from 
the  translation  of  Babbi  Lesser,  of  Philadelphia.  Abraham 
having  been  rebuked  by  Abimelech  for  denying  his  wife,  the 
patriarch  replied  (Genesis  xx.  12):  "And  yet,  indeed,  she 
is  my  sister,  HJie  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the  daughter 
of  my  mother;  and  she  became  my  wife." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  Lot  and  "his  daughters  having  escaped,  and  there 
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being  no  men  except  aliens  with  whom  they  might  he  allied, 
the  two  maids  agreed  together,  "  and  both  the  daughters  of 
Lot  became  with  child  by  their  father."  (Genesis  xix.  BO- 
SS.) There  was  no  monstrous  birth  recorded  from  these 
acts  of  theirs. 

Abraham,  having  become  old,  called  to  him  his  servant, 
"  the  eldest  of  his  house,"  and  made  him  swear  as  follows — 
Genesis  xxiv.  38 — "  Thou  shalt  go  unto  my  father's  house, 
and  to  my  kindred,  and  take  a  wife  unto  my  son."  The 
servant  accordingly  went  to  Mesopotamia,  and  took  Rebe- 
kah,  whose  parentage  is  thus  given  (chap,  xxii.)  :  Nahor  mar- 
ried Milcah  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Haran,  and  they 
became  the  parents  of  Bethuel,  the  father  of  Rebekah  and 
her  brother  Laban. 

"When  Esau  and  Jacob,  the  twin  sons  of  Isaac  and  Rebe- 
kah,  had  grown  to  manhood,  they  also  married  wives  of  their 
kindred.  Esau  took  Machalath  or  Bashemath,  the  daughter 
of  Ishmael,  his  uncle ;  while  Jacob  "  went  into  the  land  of 
the  children  of  the  East,"  and  wedded  Leah  and  Rachel,  the 
two  daughters  of  Laban,  his  mother's  brother. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  cite  these  exam- 
ples anew,  as  Doctor  Brockett  has  not  attempted,  even  by  the 
aid  of  "  biblical  scholars,"  to  controvert  them,  except  by  the 
loose  remark  that  "  they  often  indicate  only  relationship." 
I  now  proceed  to  the  case  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  the 
parents  of  Moses.  The  first  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Exodus  reads  thus :  "  And  there  went  a  man  of  the  house  of 
Levi,  and  took  a  daughter  of  Levi."  The  sixth  chapter  has 
the  following  :  "  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Levi,  according 
to  their  generations,  Gershon,  and  Kohath,  and  Merari.  *  * 
And  the  sons  of  Kohath,  Amram,  and  Izhar,  and  Hebron, 
and  Uzziel.  *  *  And  Amram  took  him  Jochebed  [his 
aunt]  for  wife ;  and  she  bare  him  Aaron  and  Moses." 
The  book  of  lumbers,  chapter  xxvi.,  verse  59,  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  "And  the  name  of  Amram's  wife  was' Jochebed, 
the  daughter  of  Levi,  whom  her  mother  bare  to  Levi,  in 
Egypt,  and  she  bare  unto  Amram,  Aaron  and  Moses,  and 
Miriam,  their  sister.  "    These  passages  appear  to  be  pretty 
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conclusive,  in  spite  of  the  Septnagint  and  Syriac  version?, 
that  Jochebed  was  "  more  than  a  cousin  or  second  cousin  of 
her  husband."  Rabbi  Wise  describes  her  as  "  Jochebed, 
the  wife  and  aunt  of  Amram,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of 
Levi,  the  son  of  Jacob." 

A  more  striking  example  is  also  afforded  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel.  "  Absalom,  the  son 
of  David,  had  a  fair  sister,  whose  name  was  Tamar ; 
and  Amnon,  the  son  of  David,  loved  her."  To  the  solicita- 
tions of  her  fraternal  lover,  the  young  woman  replied  :  "  No, 
my  brother,  do  not  violate  me  ;  for  such  a  deed  ought  not 
to  be  done  in  Israel.  *  *  *  But  now,  oh  speak,  I  pray  thee, 
unto  the  king,  for  he  will  not  withhold  me  from  thee" 

2  Chronicles  xi.  18,  20  :  "  And  Eehoboam  took  himself 
to  wife,  Mahalath,  the  daughter  of  Jerimoth,  the  son  of 
David,  and  Abihail,  the  daughter  of  Eliab,  the  son  of 
Jesse."  "And  after  her  he  took  Maachah,  the  daughter 
of  Absalom."  Two  first  cousins,  and  one  further  removed. 
Abijah,  the  son  of  Maachah,  succeeded  to  the  crown,  and  was 
an  able  sovereign. 

Whether  the  Hebrews  have  developed  any  greater  ten- 
dency in  more  miodern  times  than,  of  old  to  scrofula  and 
phthisis,  and  to  cutaneous  diseases,  is  by  no  means  certain. 
According  to  Manetho,  the  men  making  the  exodus  from 
Egypt  were  severely  afflicted  ;  and  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Leviticus  indicate  that  "  leprosy  " 
and  "  running  issues  "  were  not  unknown. 

The  prevalence  of  scrofula  and  other  diseases  in  the 
reigning  houses  of  Europe  can  probably  be  referred  to  de- 
bauchery. The  time  is  not  many  centuries  distant  when 
syphilis  was  regarded  among  them  as  an  epidemic,  from  its 
general  dissemination.  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  account 
for  any  amount  of  insanity,  imbecility,  and  moral  depravity 
and  degeneration,  outside  of  the  accident  of  matrimonial 
alliance.  This  remark  may  apply  to  the  house  of  Hanover, 
which  was  the  subject  of  "  rather  unfortunate  "  allusion:  I 
am  aware,  however,  that  this  unlucky  dynasty  inherited  also  * 
the  evils  of  hvbridity,  being  descended  of  the  Italian  house 
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of  Este  and  the  Stuarts  of  Scotland.  About  all  that  I  have 
claimed  for  them,  however,  was  improvement,  and  that 
chiefly  in  the  later  period  after  consanguineous  marriage. 
The  four  Georges,  I  believe,  did  not  spring  immediately  from 
such  alliances  ;  and  with  all  their  vices  and  diseases,  the 
House  of  Hanover  has  displayed  great  vitality  and  numerous 
instances  of  longevity.  From  1711  till  1S67,  but  six  monarchs 
have  occupied  the  British  throne,  while  during  that  period 
the  dominion  of  that  government  has  extended  to  every  cli- 
mate and  longitude. 

As  truth,  rather  than  the  successful  establishing  of  my 
own  opinion,  is  my  object  in  this  discussion,  I  will  not  extend 
this  communication.  The  topic  which  it  embraces  involves 
a  law  vitally  important  to  the  future  of  the  race  to  which  we 
belong.  Our  country  is  receiving  a  heterogeneous  popula- 
tion from  Europe,  thus  exposing  us  to  the  evils  of  numerous 
communities  of  diverse  stocks,  antagonistic  to  each  other,  or 
to  an  intermarriage  which  may  produce  an  imbecile  and 
mongrel  race,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  republics, 
and  several  of  the  countries  of  Southern  Europe.  Thence  may 
yet  arise  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  our  commonwealth. 

New  Yoek,  222  West  34th  Street,  August,  1807. 


Exostosis  with  Sub -Ungual  Fimgosity  of  the  linger  and  Toe,  also  Treat- 
ment for  Onyxis. 

BY  EDWIN  FREEMAN,  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Anatomy  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York  City. 

Tins  disease  begins  in  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ungual 
phalanx  of  the  finger  or  toe,  and  either  at  the  border  or  it 
may  be  at  the  middle  of  the  nail.  It  lifts  up  the  nail,  from 
beneath  which  a  fungous  growth,  from  the  matrix,  springs 
out  red,  fibrous,  covered  with  rugosities  and  generally 
purulent. 

It  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  is  exposed,  from  its  loca- 
tion, to  being  constantly  hurt.  The  nail  is  pressed  up,  some- 
times to  nearly  a  right  angle,  to  the  dorsum  of  the  phalanx 
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from  which  it  springs,  and  becomes  long,  hard,  and  black. 
It  is  so  painful  a  process  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  pare  it. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  requested  to  see  a  young  lady, 
who  had  been  suffering  excruciating  pain  in  her  little  finger 
for  a  long  time.  She  had  consulted  several  eminent  sur- 
geons, with  no  relief,  but  she  had  been  told  that  she  must 
submit  to  an  exsection  of  the  nerve,  in  the  finger  or  in  the 
fore-arm.  Her  sufferings  were  at  times  intense,  both  day 
and  night.  I  found  the  condition  of  the  finger  to  be  that 
just  described.  I  explained  the  nature  of  the  difficulty,  and 
told  her  that  she  could  be  permanently  cured  by  an  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  the  fungosify.  After  putting  her 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  I  pushed  the  sharp  point 
of  a  strong  scissors  under  the  nail  to  the  root,  and  split  it, 
and  jerked  out  the  pieces  of  nail.  I  then  cut  off  the  fungus 
witli  a  scalpel,  and  with  strong  cutting  pliers  cut  off  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  ungual  phalanx,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  nidus 
of  the  disease.  After  cleansing  the  wound,  I  applied  lightly 
to  it  the  chloride  of  zinc,  while  she  was  still  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform.  On  recovering,  she  was  directed  to 
keep  it  poulticed  well  with  Pulv.  Ulmus  Fulv.  until  the  con- 
tused portion  had  sloughed  and  had  begun  to  heal.  She  was 
then  to  dress  it  with  Basilicon  ointment  or  simple  cerate. 
She  got  well,  had  no  pain  after  the  wound  had  healed,  and 
was  forever  rid  of  that  form  of  suffering. 

Latterly  I  operated  on  a  great  toe  in  the  same  manner, 
except  that  I  used  the  local  anaesthesia,  with  ether  spray  by 
Richardson's  apparatus.  The  young  lady,  who  had  been 
a  great  sufferer,  confined  to  the  house  for  a  long  time,  and 
scarcely  able  to  step  on  that  foot,  was  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely cured,  and  able  to  wear  a  shoe  and  do  as  she  for- 
merly did  before  being  so  afflicted.  I  think  it  useless  to 
merely  cut  off  the  fungosity  without  getting  rid  of  the  bed  of 
it  in  the  bone.  My  treatment  for  onyxis  on  in-growing  nail 
is  that  recommended  by  Prof.  B.  S.  Hill  in  his  work  on 
surgery,  which  has  been  successful  in  very  severe  forms  of 
that  disorder.  The  toe  is  to  be  soaked  for  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  twice  a  day  for  several  successive  days,  in  strong  ley 
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made  of  wood-ashes,  and  after  each  bathing  a  little  Sesqui- 
Carb.  Potassse  introduced  into  the  fissure  of  the  in-growing 
nail.  It  is  then  to  be  poulticed  with  Pulv.  Ulmus  Fulv.  When 
the  inflammation  becomes  well  reduced  by  this  treatment,  a 
littie  cotton  or  lint,  well  smeared  with  Meyer's  ointment, 
should  be  crowded  into  the  fissure  and  under  the  edge  of  the 
nail  so  as  to  raise  the  nail  up  at  its  border,  and  also  to  press 
the  matrix  towards  the  centre  of  the  nail,  thus  liberating  its 
border.  It  should  be  repeated  every  day.  The  border  should 
then  be  pared,  and  the  toe  will  soon  be  well. 
New  York,  No.  29  Amity  Street. 


Encysted  Tumor  (Multil  ocular)  of  the  left  Ovary.   Adventitious  Attach- 
ment to  the  Uterus,  Autopsy. 

BT  A.  W.  RUSSELL,  M.  D. 

On  the  23d  day  of  May,  1867,  Margaret  A.,  wife  of 
Mr.  George  H.  Lester,  of  Albany,  1ST.  Y.,  departed  this  life 
after  an  illness  of  two  years,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. Mrs.  L.  died  of  an  encysted  tumor  of  the  abdo- 
men. Age,  38  years ;  diathesis,  scrofulous ;  hair,  dark 
brown;  eyes,  light  blue;  complexion,  fair;  disposition, 
cheerful.  Usual  weight,  125  lbs. ;  height,  five  feet  eight 
inches.  Had  been  twenty  years  married,  and  was  the  mother 
of  five  healthy  children.  Her  health  was  generally  good  until 
about  two  years  ago.  The  symptoms,  at  first,  were  not  re- 
markably painful  or  severe.  There  was  a  general  prostra- 
tion of  the  system,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  derangement 
of  the  kidneys,  and  appetite  variable.  She  complained 
much  of  a  bad  taste  in  her  mouth,  and  a  disagreeable  de- 
rangement of  the  stomach.  "When  we  were  first  called,  the 
menses  had  continued  slightly  for  two  months,  interrupted 
only  by  severe  vaginal  leucorrhcea.  She  was  not  confined  to 
the  bed,  but  as  she  had  pains  at  times  very  much  like  labor 
pains,  it  was  thought  best  that  she  remain  in  a  horizontal 
position,  which  she  did  most  of  the  time  for  several 
weeks.    By  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  derange- 
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ment  of  the  digestion,  protrusion  of  the  navel,  and  an  en- 
largement resembling  the  head  of  a  foetus,  which  could  be 
plainly  felt,  a  little  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus, 
she  considered  herself  between  five  and  six  months  pregnant. 
With  all  these  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  it,  I  confess 
that  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  m}^  mind  that  my 
patient  was  really  and  truly  enceinte.  The  enlargement 
continued  to  increase,  and  the  tumor,  which  so  much  resem- 
bled the  foetal  head,  after  two  weeks,  was  found  more  prom- 
inent, and  occupying  a  position  on  the  left  of  the  linea  alba, 
in  the  same  relative  position  with  the  umbilicus  as  before. 
Subsequently,  two  other  physicians  of  eminence,  and  large 
experience  in  practice,  were  called  in,  examined  the  case 
thoroughly,  and  both  were  of  opinion  that  she  was  pregnant. 
Thus  matters  stood  until  in  the  eighth  month  of  her  supposed 
pregnancy,  when  we  found  by  examination  marked  symp- 
toms of  a  tumor,  that  was  growing  rapidly.  Alas  !  what  a 
lesson  on  the  fallibility  of  human  opinion.  As  might  be 
expected,  her  situation  was  one  of  profound  interest  to  her 
husband  and  family,  as  well  as  to  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. Although  they  were  in  moderate  circumstances,  yet 
every  needful  attention  was  paid  her.  Physicians  of  all 
classes  and  schools  called  to  see  her,  and  considered  the 
case  one  of  peculiar  interest.  Some  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  tumor  might  be  removed,  wThile  others  of  equal  rank 
considered  it  a  hazardous  undertaking.  "  When  doctors  disa- 
gree, who  (but  the  patient)  shall  decide  ?  "  So  thought  Mrs. 
L.  From  the  first  she  strenuously  opposed  any  operation 
for  her  relief.  She  became  a  burden  to  herself,  and  a 
wonder  to  her  friends.  By  her  own  request,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  of  the  profession  who  saw  her  during  her  illness, 
and  for  the  gratification  of  her  numerous  friends,  a  post- 
mortem was  held  soon  after  her  decease.  She  died  about 
six  o'clock  p.  m.  By  the  assistance  of  my  esteemed  friend 
Dr.  Burton,  the  autopsy  was  held  the  same  evening.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  the  investigation,  as  per  notes  taken 
at  the  time  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Fitch. 

The  main  tumor  had  its  origin  on  the  upper  and  external 
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surface  of  the  womb,  and  connected  with  that  organ  by  a 
band  the  size  of  two  fingers,  and  four  to  six  inches  in  length. 
The  womb  itself  was  contracted  and  indurated.  The  os 
was  plainly  visible — the  right  ovary  barely  discernible.  Of 
its  other  appendages  and  cavity,  scarcely  a  trace  could  be 
found.  The  tumor  had  grown  to  the  enormous  size  of  150 
pounds  in  weight.  The  principal  cyst,  or  sack,  contained 
a  fluid  of  a  brownish  color,  of  the  consistence  of  strained 
honey,  to  an  amount  of  over  14  gallons — in  weight  113  lbs. 
The  weight  of  the  sack,  after  being  emptied,  was  37  pounds. 
The  sides  and  back  parietes  of  the  tumor  were  from  two  to 
five  inches  in  thickness — the  front  parietes  was  thinner — 
the  whole  consisting  of  cysts  or  cells,  Tilled  to  repletion 
with  a  jelly-like  substance,  somewhat  resembling  thick 
starch  in  appearance,  but  very  adhesive  and  ropy.  The  left 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  where  the  adhesion  to  the  tumor 
was  very  firm  and  extensive,  had  lost  all  trace  of  its  normal 
structure.  Like  the  walls  of  the  tumor,  it  was  made  up  of 
cells  containing  from  one  drachm  to  four  ounces  of  the  same 
jelly-like  substance.  Externally  the  abdomen  was  hard 
and  unyielding,  especially  the  left  side,  where  its  wall  was 
from  two  to  three  inches  thick.  Pressure  upon  it  was  like 
pressing  solid  rubber,  except  that  an  impression  would  re- 
main a  long  time.  The  right  side  was  more  natural,  there 
being  no  adhesion  of  the  tumor  to  it.  She  lived  until  the 
pressure  became  so  great  on  the  heart  and  lungs,  that  me- 
chanical -obstruction  to  respiration,  producing  asphyxia,  was 
the  result.  Tapping  would  in  all  probability  have  relieved 
her  for  some  weeks,  and  perhaps  for  months. 
Albany,  X.  Y.,  Aug.,  1867. ; 


Irritation  of  the  Oarliao  Nerves. 
[by  m.  m.  fenner,  m.  d. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  this  valuible  paper,  which  was  read 
before  the  Auxiliary  Medical  Society. — Ed.  R. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  simple  as  it  is  effective. 
There  are  two  principal  indications  to  be  met.   1st.  Remove 
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the  cause  of  the  disease  if  it  still  exist,  and  correct  any  de- 
rangement of  organs  in  close  nervous  relation  with  the  heart. 
2d.  Exhibit  specific  medicine,  to  allay,  permanently,  the 
existing  irritation  of  the  cardiac  nerves. 

AVith  reference  to  the  first  indication,  if  it  shall  be  found 
that  the  disease  depends  upon  an  impoverished  state  of  the 
blood,  that  fault  should  be  corrected  by  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  bitter  tonics  and  iron.  This  accomplished,  the 
cause  will  be  removed,  and  if  the  disease  has  not  already 
become  self-sustaining,  the  result  will  be  absolute  recovery. 
So,  with  reference  to  deranged  conditions  of  the  stomach,  and 
nervous  debility  resulting  from  sexual  abuse.  They  must 
be  removed  by  appropriate  treatment.  The  cardiac  excite- 
ment will  thus  always  become  moderated,  and  if  too  much 
time  has  not  elapsed,  a  radical  cure  may  be  effected.  And, 
generally,  any  fault  in  the  functions  of  any  organs  should  be 
corrected,  and  the  system  thus  brought  into  as  healthy  a 
condition  as  possible.  The  means  for  effecting  these  ends 
are  numerous  and  varied,  and  will  readily  suggest  themselves 
to  the  intelligent  practitioner. 

The  second  indication  is  met  by  the  exhibition  of  specific 
medicines.  Several  have  been  recently  brought  forward  for 
the  relief  of  this  irritation,  and  are  accompanied  with  such 
testimonials  in  their  behalf  as  entitle  them  to  the  confidence 
of  the  profession.  Among  these,  the  Cactus  Grandiflorus,  in 
the  form  of  tincture,  the  close  being  from  ten  to  twenty 
drops,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  I  have  not  yet  employed 
this  agent  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  speak  of  the  value  of 
its  curative  powers  from  experience.  Pulsatilla,  OoUinsmiia, 
and  Lobelia,  in  non-nauseating  doses,  are  also  claimed  to 
possess  specific  powers  over  cardiac  irritation.  I  have  tried 
as  yet  only  the  Collinsonia,  not  having  had  occasion  to  go 
beyond  this  agent  for  the  relief  of  the  affection.  In  every  in- 
stance in  which  1  have  used  it,  my  prescription  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half  has  been  as  follows : 

9-    Ess.  Tinct.  Collinsonia, 

Syrup  Orange  Peel,  aa  3  iv. 

Mix.   Teaspoonful  every  four  hours. 
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This  prescription  is  as  miraculously  effective  as  it  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  It  is  pleasant  to  take,  and  improvement 
follows  its  use  almost  immediately.  The  periodical  spells  of 
faintness  and  oppression  become  lers  frequent,  and  finally 
subside,  and  the  prolonged  cardiac  strain  gradually  lessens, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  softened  and  returned  normal  action 
of  the  pulse,  which  rapidly  assumes  its  force  and  frequency. 
The  Collinsonia  possesses  stimulating,  tonic,  and  stomachic 
properties  in  a  marked  degree,  and  so  becomes  an  excellent 
agent  with  which  to  fulfil  the  first  indication  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease,  when  it  is  complicated  with  or  depend 
ent  upon  a  torpid  or  dyspeptic  condition  of  the  stomach.  Its 
exhibition  need  not  be  delayed  till  after  other  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  system  are  corrected,  but  it  may  be  commenced 
at  once  and  given  along  in  connection  with  other  medicines 
indicated  by  any  complications  that  may  be  present.  Out 
of  quite  a  number  of  cases  treated  and  cured,  I  have  selected 
two  somewhat  aggravated  ones  to  report : 

J uly  24th,  1864.  Was  called  to  see  Josiah  W.  Kiniston,  of 
Frewsburo*.  get.  18.  He  was  a  soldier  belonging  to  the  112th 
K.  Y.  Infantry ;  but,  on  being  enlisted,  was  soon  sent  to  the 
hospital,  where  lie  was  treated  for  a  time,  and  then  sent  home, 
with  a  recommendation  that  he  be  discharged  the  service 
of  the  U.  S.  on  the  ground  that  he  had  an  incurable  disease 
of  the  heart.  lie  had  been  sick  about  two  months  before  I 
saw  him,  and  been  treated  and  given  up  by  several  Allopathic 
physicians.  He  was  of  a  slight,  feminine  frame,  and  did  not 
leave  his  bed.  His  tongue  was  clean,  his  appetite  good,  his 
bowels  regular,  no  headache,  and  slept  quite  well  at  night. 
His  pulse  steadily  about  140  per  minute  during  the  day,  and 
a  trifle  less  at  night.  Had  occasional  attacks  of  syncope, 
fulness  of  the  chest,  accompanied  by  difficult  breathing, 
which  alarmed  him  very  much.  These  were  brought  on  by 
the  slightest  circumstance  that  excited  him.  Had  some  pain 
through  his  chest,  but  his  lungs  seemed  to  be  sound.  I 
diagnosed  it  as  a  case  of  "  excited  action  of  the  heart"  and 
reported  it  as  such,  which  did  not  seem  satisfactory  to  the 
medical  officers  of  the  army,  and  I  was  finally  obliged  to  get 
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the  interposition  of  our  Member  of  Congress,  the  Hon.  R.  E. 
Fenton,  to  keep  my  patient  right  on  the  rolls. 
I  commenced  his  treatment  as  follows  : 

Ijfc.    Tr.  Veratrum  Viride, 

Tr.  Aconite,  aa — 3j. 
M.    Give  two  drops  in  water  every  hour. 

Apply  an  irritating  plaster  to  chest,  and  give  a  pill  half  an 
hour  before  each  meal,  and  at  bed-time,  composed  as  follows  : 

I£.    Ale.  Ext.  ISTux  Vomica, 
Podophillin,  aa  grs.  viii. ; 
Hydrastin, 

Quinia  Sulph.,  aa  3  j. 
M.    Ft.  Fills  lx. 

A  salt-water  bath,  followed  by  friction,  was  directed  to 
be  repeated  daily,  and  use  the  following : 

^.    Hypophosphite  Lime,  Ij.; 

Soda, 

"  Iron,  aa  3  ij. ; 

Fl.  Ext.  Cinchona, 
"  Asclepius, 
"      Prunus,  aa  §  ij. ; 
Best  Gin,  %  x.  ; 
Ext.  Yanilla,  3  ss. ; 
Simple  syrup,  Oj. 
M.    Ft.  sol.    Dose,  one  tablespoonful  four  times 
a  day. 

This  treatment  I  continued  about  two  months,  increasing 
the  sedative  to  six  drops  per  hour,  after  the  first  five  weeks. 
The  only  perceptible  change  produced  wTas  an  improvement 
in  breathing.  The  cardiac  symptoms  continued  unabated. 
The  various  functions  of  the  body  continued  to  be  well  per- 
formed. I  then  changed  the  formula  for  the  Comp.  Syrup  of 
Hypophosphite,  so  that  it  contained  §  ij.  of  Ess.  Tr.  Collin- 
sonia  to  the  Oj.  The  patient  then  began  to  improve 
rapidly  ;  he  was  kept  on  the  syrup.  His  rec  >very  was  com- 
plete, and  he  remains  in  good  health  to  this  day. 

Vol.  III.— no.  15.  26 
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Case  II. — Mrs.  Morrison,  set.  72  ;  bilious  tempera- 
ment. Has  had  the  disease  several  times  during  her  life. 
Generally  of  good  health  ;  was  called  to  her  August  5,  1866. 
Had  been  under  treatment  of  an  eminent  Allopathic  physician 
of  Randolph  for  two  months,  and  had  been  pronounced  in- 
curable. Her  attending  physician  had  repeatedly  said  there 
was  no  help  for  her.  Pulse  very  strong,  128  per  minute,  and 
intermittent.  Suffered  greatly  from  attacks  of  dyspnoea. 
Obtuse  to  external  impressions,  and  so  was  easily  excited. 
Too  weak  to  turn  in  bed.  Bowels  moving  three  or  four 
times  a  day  from  medicine  she  had  taken.  Some  scalding  of 
urine.  Tongue  somewhat  angry.  Some  tenderness  over  the 
stomach.    Appetite  poor.    Extremely  emaciated. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  this  case  consisted  of — 

5«    Ess.  Tin.  Collinsonia, 

Syrup  Orange  Peel,  aa  3  iv. 
M.    Teaspoonful  once  in  four  hours. 

Liquor  Bismuth,  §  viii. 
Teaspoonful  every  four  hours. 

Irritating  plaster  over  the  chest  and  stomach  alternately. 
Saline  bath  with  friction  over  the  spine  once  a  day. 

Aug.  10. — Pulse  regular,  and  about  110  per  minute  ; 
breathing  easy;  has  but.  few  spells  of  oppression;  urine 
scalding,  and  diarrhoea. 

Treat. — Continue  same,  and  add  : 

I£.  S.  Morphine,  grs.  j  ; 

Pulv.  G.  Camphor,  grs.  iv  ; 

Tannin,  grs.  ij  ; 

Sach.  Alb.,  q.  s  ; 

Trit.  ;  di v.  in  chart  No.  viii. 

M. 

Take  one  every  four  hours  for  diarrhoea.  Use  nitre  for 
scalding  of  urine. 

Aug.  21. — Comfortable ;  appetite  good  ;  no  unpleasant 
or  disturbing  symptoms ;  pulse  regular,  and  about  80  per 
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minute.  Has  been  sitting  some  each  clay.  Discontinue  all 
but  the  Collinsonia. 

Sej?t.  1. — Has  gained  strength,  and  is  now  about  the 
house  ;  discharged  her  with  directions  to  continue  her  med- 
icines lor  a  month  longer. 


On  the  Progress  of  Medicine ;  the  Duty  of  the  Profession ;  to  what  are  we 
Tending  ?  The  Moral  Eelative  Eelation  of  Medical  Men.  The  Im- 
portance of  never  Using  cr  Prescribing  Alcoholic  Drinks. 

BY  W.  S.  JOHNSON,  M.  D. 

THE  ANNUAL  ESSAY  BEFORE  THE  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  VERMONT,  DELIVERED 
JUNE  6,   1867,  AT  THE  STATE  HOUSE,  MOXTPELIER. 

JL\  .President,  Physicians,  and  Gentlemen : — Assembled, 
as  we  are,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Vermont  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  let  us  hope 
that  this  may  prove  to  us  all  a  day  of  interest  and  profit — a 
day  long  to  be  remembered,  and  to  be  looked  back  upon  as 
marking  an  epoch  in  our  lives. 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  let  me  warn  you  not  to  look  for 
any  display  of  eloquence  on  my  part,  as  my  object  is  rather 
the  statement  of  simple  and  unvarnished  truth.  And,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  brief  time  I  have  had  to  devote  to  the 
subject  of  an  address,  let  me  beg  of  you  all,  gentlemen,  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies,  logical  or  otherwise,  that  may  occur  in 
my  train  of  thought,  to  correct  my  mistakes,  and  then  to 
allow  them  to  pass,  never  to  be  recalled. 

I  have  thought  that  I  could  not  better  comply  with  your 
wishes  than  by  endeavoring  to  show  the  earnestness  of  my 
desire  for  the  promulgation  of  the  Eclectic  cause — that,  in 
fact,  of  a  true  medical  system.  I  have  learned  from  the 
events  of  life  to  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice,  as  well  as  to 
weep  with  those  who  weep  ;  and  I  would  not  willingly  admit 
myself  wanting  in  that  professional  zeal  which  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  each  quota  of  scholars  that  our  Reformed  Medi- 
cal Institutions  are  annually  sending  forth,  to  labor  for  the 
preservation  of  the  general  health,  the  honor  and  the  pro- 
gress of  our  cause,  and  the  benefit,  the  safety,  and  the  pros- 
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perity  of  the  human  family  at  large.  And  when  I  say  schol- 
ars, in  fact,  I  would  be  understood  as  meaning,  not  alone  those 
in  the  outset  of  their  studies,  but  the  whole  body  of  medical 
men — the  associated  faculty  ;  for  every  practitioner,  however 
successful,  if  he  aims  to  do  his  duty,  is  every  day  a  learner. 
If  he  is  not  such,  although  he  may  think  himself  master  of 
his  art,  and  even  stand  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  yet 
sooner  or  later  will  his  artificial  fabrication  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  he  himself  be  left  to  conjecture  vainly  the  cause. 

The  physician  who  patiently  follows  the  line  of  duty  is 
never  caught  in  such  evil  snare.  He  does  not  place  himself 
in  a  hazardous  position,  to  be  overthrown  by  any  breeze  of  in- 
vidious feeling,  to  which  the  neighborhood  of  the  Eclectic 
practitioner  is  but  too  subject.  He  fortifies  himself  against 
the  vociferous  cants  of  the  day,  by  performing  each  day's 
business  as  though  a  strict  report  was  to  be  made  of  his  good 
and  his  bad  deeds.  And  by  thus  qualifying  himself  for  the 
ordeal  of  the  battle  his  real  difficulties  must  be  lessened,  and 
the  public  confidence  in  the  man  must  be  increased.  *  *  * 

To  my  medical  brethren  let  me  say,  the  subject  of  our 
mission  should  ever  be  fresh  in  our  minds,  often  occupying 
our  thoughts,  and  giving  rise  to  both  painful  anxieties  and 
joyful  anticipations.  To  such,  indeed,  the  attention  of  all 
here  should  naturally  be  drawn,  and  that  by  the  place  of  our 
assembling,  the  day,  the  occasion,  and  their  respective  asso- 
ciations. 

Before  I  essay  a  few  thoughts  in  connection  with  the  mis- 
sion of  the  physician  and  of  the  student,  let  me  especially 
urge  upon  the  latter  the  duty  devolving  upon  each  to  get  his 
lessons  of  preparation  well  learned  before  he  attempts 
to  enter  upon  the  field  of  practice.  Not  merely  a  com- 
plete professional  education,  but  study  still,  combined  from 
time  to  time  with  experience,  will  be  needful  to  prepare 
the  young  practitioner  fully  for  his  mission  and  his  duty. 

And  I  use  the  word  mission  in  no  low  or  contracted 
sense.  In  our  profession,  it  is  a  setting  forth  upon  a  course 
that  shall  place  the  toiler  upon  the  very  summit  of  a  profes- 
sional reputation,  or,  if  it  do  not,  may  sink  him  to  the 
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lowest  ranks  of  men.  lie  who  here  has  indeed  a  mission  is 
a  learner,  an  improver,  one  who  every  day  gains  something 
for  the  benefit  of  the  suffering,  for  his  own  instruction,  and 
for  the  advancement  and  promulgation  of  known  truth.  In 
itself,  truth  is  infinite  ;  and  whatever  we  do  to  further  the 
spread  of  truth,  should,  rightfully,  promote  in  the  future  our 
own  welfare. 

By  the  one  who  has  a  mission  in  medicine,  however,  let 
us  on  this  occasion  understand  one  who  is  master  of  his  pro- 
fession, instead  of  a  pupil  merely ;  one  who,  though  he  has 
taken  many  degrees  in  self-wisdom,  is  still  not  so  self-suffi- 
cient as  to  feel  that  he  has  attained  the  summit  of  knowledge  ; 
one  who  has  not  merely  acquired  so  much  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages and  of  technicalities,  for  the  purpose  of  palming  him- 
self off  upon  the  public  as  being  a  master  in  medical  science, 
but  who  has  as  far  as  possible  possessed  himself  of  all  man- 
ner of  fruits  of  human  thought  and  knowledge,  and  has 
guided  his  bark  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  place  of  the  very 
foremost  of  the  advancing  waves  of  science.  JSTor  will  we 
understand  that  one  who  is  a  mere  pedant,  dilettante,  literary 
epicure  or  dandy,  can  fill  this  mission  ;  but  that  it  requires  a 
thoughtful,  hearty,  robust,  full-grown  man — one  who  feels 
that  life  is  a  serious  affair  ;  that  he  has  a  serious  part  to  act  in 
its  eventful  drama,  and  that  he  must  do  his  best  in  his  call- 
ing, in  order  that  he  may  leave  behind  him,  in  the  good  he 
has  done,  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  having  been  once 
filling  a  useful  place  among  men. 

Whatsoever  we  attempt  to  do,  let  us  do  it  with  all  our 
might,  whether  it  be  as  physicians,  naturalists,  poets,  moral- 
ists, metaphysicians,  or  patriots  ;  let  our  hearts  and  souls,  in 
either  case,  alike  be  engaged,  and  that  with  the  fervor  of  re- 
ligious aims  and  aspirations.  We  cannot  recommend  &  phy- 
sician on  such  score,  merely,  because  he  is  familiar  with 
Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians — that  he  can  make  a  better 
quotation  than  some  other  of  his  profession  from  Horace 
or  Juvenal,  or  that  he  is  a  classical  and  literary  scholar. 
Nor  is  he  on  such  grounds  to  be  disparaged  ;  though  these 
studies  may,  in  some  instances,  in  a  degree  deprive  him  of 
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that  habit  of  natural  and  simple  study  more  needed  to  make 
him  a  critic  and  a  judge  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  and  so 
beneficial  in  the  physician's  vocation  to  mankind.  Even  a 
man  coming,  like  Thomson,  from  the  plough,  with  some  in- 
sight and  truth  on  his  side,  may  bear  his  way  upward  and  for- 
ward to  success,  notwithstanding  that  hosts  of  the  learned  or 
the  mighty  may  combine  to  oppress  him. 

The  physician  should  be  a  grave,  earnest  minded  man, 
one  who  lives  and  labors  for  a  high  and  worthy  end  ;  one 
who,  while  he  pores  over  the  past,  also  surveys  the  present, 
and  searches  out  "  by  sea  and  land  each  mute  and  living 
thing."  He  should  go  forth  with  calm,  serene  step,  and  manly 
bearing,  eliciting  from  human  hearts  such  music  as  that 
wherewith  of  old  Orpheus  tamed  the  savage  beasts,  and 
caused  the  very  stones  to  assume  shape  and  order  in  the 
walled  city.  Yet  all  that  he  does  should  be  undertaken 
with  high  and  solemn  purpose,  and  with  a  view  to  ends  for 
which  he  can  count  it  honorable  to  live  and  meritorious  to 
die. 

But  what,  now,  is  the  goal  to  which  the  physician's  mis- 
sion should  lead  ?  I  have  here  asked  a  grave  question — one 
not  to  be  lightly  passed  over,  nor  answered  without  due  and 
careful  thought.  No  small  number  of  those  who  pass  among 
us  for  physicians,  answer  this  question  in  a  spirit  quite  too 
low  and  wholly  unworthy,  and  with  no  adequate  conceptions, 
in  fact,  of  its  true  scope  and  significance.  Their  course 
would  indicate  that  the  aim  of  the  physician  should  be  to 
create  some  sort  of  excitement,  inuring  to  his  own  profit ; 
that  his  visits  from  house  to  house  are  really  only  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  gain.  Money  may,  indeed,  bring  con- 
sideration, at  home  and  abroad  ;  but  wisdom  alone  can  truly 
adorn. 

Our  object  and  intent,  however,  should  be  more  noble 
than  those  merely  of  laying  in  this  world's  riches  or  of  the 
gratifying  of  personal  vanity.  The  end  of  the  physician's 
efforts  should  be,  not  barely  that  he  may  become  successful 
as  a  professional  man,  but  that  be  may  become  a  real  phy- 
sician— one  who  possesses  both  industry  and  sagacity,  and 
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labors  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity.  Here,  as  else- 
where, none  can  say  beforehand  who  shall  be  greatest,  No 
rank,  no  wealth,  no  facilities  that  rank  or  wealth  can  com- 
mand, will  assure  us  a  physician  of  high  and  just  repute,  in 
our  affectionately  cherished  son.  All  the  training  the  world 
affords  may  be  bestowed  in  vain.  But  from  some  obscure 
corner,  from  some  modern  Nazareth,  it  may  be,  starts  forth 
the  true  physician,  makes  his  way  perhaps  through  the  crowd 
that  closes  up  before  and  against  him,  baffles  poverty  and 
want,  and  at  last  stands  in  the  serene  majesty  of  his  manhood, 
an  acknowledged  and  leading  physician  of  his  da}r,  with  the 
patent  of  his  nobility,  however  it  may  be  certified  in  Latin 
phrase  on  parchment,  traced  first  of  all  with  God's  own 
finger  on  his  intellect  and  heart ! 

The  physician  should  stand  out  from  and  above  the  mass, 
a  prophet  to  instruct  and  inspire  the  people.  He  cannot  join 
with  the  multitude,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  borne  blindly 
and  passively  along  by  the  pressure.  But  do  not  mistake 
me.  He  is  not  one  who  stands  above  the  people,  and  looks 
down  upon  them  with  contempt.  Rather,  he  should  have  a 
deep  and  abounding  love  for  mankind,  such  as  commands 
him  to  live  and  labor,  and,  if  need  be,  to  suffer  and  die,  for 
their  physical  redemption  and  elevation.  He  will  never 
forget  that,  as  well  as  their  instructor  and  guide,  he  is  also 
their  minister  and  servant.  He  will  believe,  and  act  on 
the  belief,  that  in  many  things  there  is  a  standard  of  truth, 
wisdom,  and  virtue  that  is  above  the  popular  conviction  ; 
and  that,  to  such  standard,  duty  in  fact  requires  that  both  he 
and  the  public  should  conform.  Thus,  he  may  be  called 
to  resist  the  popular  current,  and  to  brave  popular  opin- 
ion, wherein  he  believes  it  to  be  wrong  or  mischievous, 
or  to  run  counter  to  the  interests  of  individual  health  or 
general  well-being, — and  to  do  thus,  be  the  consequences  to 
himself  what  they  may.  And  thus  his  duty  is  completed,  in 
that  he  makes  himself  responsible,  to  the  full  measure  of  his 
ability,  not  merely  for  the  bodily  health,  but  also  for  the 
practical  wisdom  and  right  conduct,  of  the  community  at 
large. 
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Here,  then,  is  the  law  that  must  govern  the  wise  and 
worthy  practitioner  of  the  medical  or  healing  art.  He  must, 
so  far  as  falls  to  him,  labor  to  lead  public  opinion  everywhere 
aright,  and  to  correct  it  where  it  is  wrong.  And,  keeping 
this  principle  in  view,  we  can,  without  difficulty,  comprehend 
what  is  the  physician's  special  province  and  duty.  His  work 
is  now  marked  out ;  and  not  less,  the  evils  he  is  to  withstand 
and  remedy.  But  physicians  should  beware,  and  not  de- 
ceive themselves  :  those  evils  cannot  be  lightly  avoided  and 
remedied  by  going  back  to  any  prior  state  of  things  or 
of  society.  We  should  look  back  upon  past  errors,  and 
endeavor  to  profit  therefrom  ;  but  how  much  soever  we  may 
regret  that  the  past  has  gone,  even  if  it  should  have  left  us 
nothing  better,  nothing  so  good,  there  would  still  be  no  going 
back.  Yesterday  never  returns.  Therefore  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  accept  what  is,  and  to  make  it  the  stepping-stone 
to  something  better.  "Nor  is  the  evil  likely  to  be  remedied 
by  setting  one's  self  to  work  "with  malice  aforethought," 
with  a  view  to  establishing  forthwith  some  state  of  things 
apparently  more  rational  or  agreeable.  Bather,  it  may  be 
done  by  taking  high  and  noble  views  of  professional  duty 
and  responsibility,  by  our  ascertaining  what  should  be  our 
special  work  in  the  general  progress  of  our  kind,  and  then 
going  forth  and  doing  it — if  with  the  public  approbation, 
well  and  good  ;  if  without  that,  then  making  the  best  of  it 
possible.  For,  let  us  remember  that  it  is  not  for  our  own 
advantage  and  pleasure  that  we  are  educated  physicians, 
and  are  to  live  and  perform  the  physician's  labor. 

I  am  compelled  to  think  that,  to  some  extent,  the  medical 
profession  of  both  schools  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  And 
why  is  this  ?  In  a  degree,  it  is  the  result  of  our  own 
doings.  Our  partial,  and  as  yet  in  part  unavoidable  igno- 
rance ;  our  professional  disagreements ;  our  pretences  to  be, 
each  of  us,  better  than  others ;  our  never  speaking  well  ot 
any  but  ourselves  ;  our  sometimes  open  quarrels  ;  our  as- 
sumptions of  infallibility,  though  daily,  for  filthy  lucre's 
sake,  dealing  with  matters  of  doubtful  certainty,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression ;  our  errors  in  various  ways ;  and  the 
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high,  lofty,  and  proud  appearances  put  on  toward  each  other 
by  the  rival  schools — these  are  among  the  things  that  have 
caused  the  public  to  regard  us  with  no  friendly  eye.  For  it 
has  come  to  be  believed  that  too  many  of  the  young  men 
who  educate  themselves  as  physicians,  do  so  not  in  order 
that  they  may  better  serve  the  people,  but  that  they  may 
the  more  easily,  and  in  a  more  respectable  way,  get  their 
living  out  of  the  j:>eople.  Let  us,  then,  1  beseech  you,  my 
medical  brethren,  unite  our  forces,  and  strive  to  redeem 
from  this  foul  reproach  the  character  of  our  profession.  Let 
us  devote  ourselves  to  the  progress  of  our  cause  and  of  our 
race — to  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  elevation  of  all 
men,  and  especially  of  the  humbler  and  more  numerous  clas- 
ses. In  so  doing,  we  shall  perform  our  duty,  magnify  our 
profession,  do  honor  to  our  country,  and,  we  may  hope,  re- 
ceive the  approbation  of  our  God. 

Man  was  made  for  growTth.  The  whole  creation  is  pro- 
gressive; nothing  stands  still — nothing  remains  where  or 
what  it  was.  All  things  flow  on,  like  the  current  of  a  mighty 
river.  Man's  destiny  is  to  move  on  with  this  current.  The 
end  of  man  here,  let  us  then  say,  is  progressive  growth — to 
be  forever  approaching  what  is  better,  to  be  learning,  and 
acquiring  information  for  the  public  benefit ;  though  it  is 
not  necessary  to  forget  that,  in  doing  positive  good  to  oth- 
ers, we  do  good  to  ourselves  also. 

Even  though  there  be  but  few  of  us,  no  less  urgent  is  the 
demand  that  we  do  our  duty ;  and  this  duty  involves  a 
multitude  of  particulars.  AYe  should  watch  over  both  our- 
selves and  our  people.  Even  in  case  of  the  infants  and 
young  children  of  families  in  which  we  practise,  we  should 
see  to  it  that,  if  possible,  they  shall  grow  up  strong  and 
healthy ;  that  the  osseous  framework  is  being  firmly  knit 
together;  that  the  muscles  are  firm  and  flexible;  that  the 
hair,  nails,  and  teeth  develop  and  grow  well ;  and  that  all 
the  high  functions  of  life  move  on  vigorously  and  in  har- 
mony with  each  other.  We  should,  in  fact,  watch  over  every 
member  of  a  family  under  our  care,  and  inform  them  in 
each  case  of  approaching  danger.    An  aged  physician  once 
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said  to  me,  that  he  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  keep 
watch  over  every  inmate,  parent  and  children,  of  a  house  in 
which  he  was  a  medical  adviser. 

Many  physicians  of  our  day  consider  it  their  duty  not  to 
use  calomel,  nor  indeed  mercury  in  any  of  its  preparations. 
On  this  point  I  need  say  but  little  here.  Professor  Rush  has 
called  calomel  the  Goliath  of  medicine  ;  and,  seeing  the 
havoc  and  devastation  it  has  made  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world,  we  can  believe  that  he  so  named  this  medicine 
from  its  power  to  destroy.    *  .*  * 

Members  of  the  Medical  Society!  you  are  the  heroes 
who  should  finish  the  work  that  those  going  before  you  have 
begun.  Seek  to  do  this,  as  far  as  practicable,  without  the 
intermixture  or  combination  in  your  remedies  of  alcoholic 
liquids.  Remember  that  the  taste  for  alcohol  once  formed, 
tends  to  debauch  the  morals,  to  destroy  the  intellect,  to  im- 
pair the  health,  and,  if  excessively  indulged,  to  render  one's 
acts  disgusting  to  those  in  sober  and  temperate  habits.  You 
all  know  the  dreadful  results  which  alcohol  may  accomplish. 

A  few  words  more,  and  I  close.  The  present  age  is  pro- 
lific in  new  discoveries,  and  not  least  so  in  medicine.  Thom- 
son became  the  founder  among  us  of  a  new  system — that  of 
Botanic  Medicine — and  brought  it  before  the  American  peo- 
ple.   He  was  naturally  a  man  of  great  strength  of  mind. 

Here,  then,  is  a  starting  point.  For  ourselves,  let  us 
examine  all  new  systems  with  unprejudiced  feeling,  extract- 
ing the  good  for  our  own  use,  and  leaving  what  is  worth- 
less. This  the  inquiring  spirit  of  the  age  demands  of  us ; 
even  as  it  also  rejects  the  doctrine  that  assertions  from 
high  places  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  truth.  It  demands  evi- 
dence, demonstration,  sound  arguments,  and  facts.  The 
actual  curing  of  our  patients  will  turn  those  who  may  be 
deluded,  to  a  true  system  of  medicine;  for  it  saves  pain, 
time,  and  money. 

Let  us  make  this  a  contest  between  truth  and  error.  It 
is  not  the  judgment,  dignity,  or  character  of  this  or  that 
individual  that  is  in  dispute,  but  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  a  doctrine,  whose  principles  have  their  relations  with 
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every  part  of  animated  nature.  In  fact,  whether  certain 
discoveries  were  made  by  a  man  named  Thomson,  in  mod- 
ern times,  or  by  Hippocrates,  Celsius,  Galen,  Baglivi, 
Sydenham,  Brown,  or  Cullen,  in  times  now  more  or  less 
remote, — whether  they  have  issued  from  the  obscurity  of 
a  cottage,  or  from  the  elevated  desk  of  a  professor, — all 
this  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence,  if  the  ques- 
tion be  as  to  their  real  truth  and  value.  Let  such  ques- 
tion be  brought  to  an  issue.  As  to  the  discoveries  them- 
selves, it  is  of  essential  importance  that  the  world  should 
know  their  nature,  extent,  and  benefit.  If  certain  doctrines 
based  on  them  be  true,  it  behooves  those  who  consider 
themselves  Eclectics,  or  inquirers  after  truth,  avowedly 
to  embrace  them  ;  if  such  be  false,  they  should  by  reason- 
ing or  by  a  comparative  trial  undeceive  the  rising  gener- 
ation, in  whose  minds  the  infection  of  the  new  views  is  rap- 
idly working.    This  is  a  point  of  duty. 

"  There  is  a  power  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  and  there  are 
gifts  which  study  and  learning  can  never  rival ;  "  this  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  expression  of  a  truth.  The  more  a  man 
knows,  the  better ;  he  cannot  know  too  much.  The  better 
he  is  educated,  the  better  is  he  qualified  for  the  work  of  life  ; 
that  is,  if  he  makes  good  use  of  what  he  knows. 

Miltox,  Vermont,  August,  1867. 


Clinical  Record  of  Gases  treated  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Dispensary. 

REPORTED  BY  E.  II.  MILLINGTON,  M.  D. 

[Continued  from  page  33  ] 

Case  12,  July  6th. — Deving,  aat.  5  mo.  Last  night, 
at  about  11  p.  m.,  this  little  boy  was  attacked  with  vomiting 
and  purging  of  bloody  mucus.  He  is  now  lying  with  his 
eyes  half  open — the  brain  apparently  involved.  He  fre- 
quently cries  out  with  pain  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
relapses  into  a  stupid  doze.  Believing  the  case  to  be  an 
aggravated  one  of  cholera  infantum,  I  ordered  the  child  to 
be  taken  home,  and  kept  quiet,  at  the  same  time  prescribing 
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the  following  :  1$.  Neutralizing  Cordial  (Ec.  Disp.)  one  tea- 
spoonful  every  half  hour,  until  the  discharges  are  colored, 
then  in  smaller  doses  every  three  hours. 

July  7th. — The  Neutralizing  Cordial  did  not  operate  on 
the  bowels  as  desired,  and  the  child  appeared  to  be  worse. 
At  my  request,  Prof.  E.  Freeman  was  called  in  as  consulting 
physician. 

The  treatment  agreed  upon  was,  small  doses  of  Podo- 
phyllin  and  Leptanclrin  to  move  the  bowels,  and  small  doses  of 
Gelsemin.  Also  give  a  starch  injection  after  each  evacuation, 
and  apply  flannel,  wet  with  whisky,  to  the  abdomen.  Also 
a  warm  foot-bath  occasionally,  and  cool  water  to  head.  The 
Podophyllin  and  Leptandrin  was  discontinued  upon  my  even- 
ing visit,  the  bowels  having  been  sufficiently  acted  upon. 

Monday,  9  a.m.  The  patient  seems  better  ;  the  hemorrhage 
from  the  bowels  has  ceased,  and  the  passages  give  evidence 
of  the  action  of  the  Podophyllin  and  Leptandrin.  No  change 
in  the  treatment.  Gelsemin  to  be  used  alone  in  small  doses. 
Two  o'clock  I  was  called  to  see  the  child,  as  it  had  been  in 
convulsions  for  four  hours,  during  which  time  it  frequently 
vomited  blood.  The  use  of  the  Compound  Tine,  of  Lobelia 
and  Capsicum,  in  conjunction  with  the  warm  bath,  broke 
the  spasms,  but  the  patient  lay  in  a  semi-comatose  condition 
until  evening.    The  following  was  then  prescribed  : 

1$.  Com.  Tine.  Gelsemin,  gtts.  v. 

"       "    Xanthoxylin  gtts.  xv. 
"Water,  §  iij. 

Mix  Liq.  Take  one  teaspoonful  every  hour.  Beef-tea 
was  also  ordered.  The  next  morning  the  patient  was  much 
better,  and  continued  to  improve  rapidly  until  the  14th  inst. 

July  14£A,  5  p.  m. — Found  the  patient  had  been  sinking 
rapidly  all  day ;  lies  upon  his  back,  with  eyes  open,  and  in- 
sensible to  the  light.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  and  very  feeble  ; 
discharges  from  the  bowels  veiy  dark  ;  vomits  occasionally. 
Limbs  are  cold,  and  becoming .  stiff,  except  the  left  arm, 
which  is  in  continual  motion  to  and  from  the  head.  The 
thumb  is  bent  on  the  palm.   (Some  consider  this  a  certain 
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sign  of  hydrocephalus.)  There  appears  to  be  a  thin  mem- 
brane growing  over  the  eyes,  and  a  blue  circle,  indicative  of 
great  exhaustion,  beneath  them. 

It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  I  could  get  the  friends  to 
do  anything  further  in  the  case,  as  they  had  given  up  all 
hopes  of  the  child's  recovery. 

The  first  thing  was  to  place  the  limbs  in  hot  water,  then 
envelope  them  in  flannel,  and  apply  hot  bottles  to  the  ex- 
tremities. Injections  of  beef-tea  were  frequently  given,  and 
a  little  wine-whey  was  occasionally  administered.  By  the 
persevering  use  of  these  means,  reaction  wras  soon  estab- 
lished, and  from  this  hour  the  recovery  was  as  rapid  as  had 
previously  been  the  decline.  In  a  few  hours  the  circulation 
had  become  so  far  equalized  that  the  parents  removed  the 
hot  bottles,  and  the  limbs  remained  of  the  usual  temperature. 
The  vomiting  had  by  this  time  ceased,  and  upon  calling  the 
next  day,  I  found  the  child  rapidly  recovering.  The  treat- 
ment was  continued  for  two  days,  when  a  little  Hydrastin 
was  given  as  a  tonic.  The  recovery  was  rapid  and  success- 
ful. ^ 

Case  13,  July  Sth. — Frank  Dasher,  a3t.  8  yrs.  Chorea. 
His  mother  states  that  she  first  noticed  involuntary  move- 
ments in  her  child,  about  fourteen  days  ago.  The  boy  had 
had  his  feet  in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  soon  after 
taking  them  out  the  twitching,  of  the  muscles  was  noticed. 
They  have  ever  since  continued  to  grow  worse.  The  mind  of 
the  patient  is  gloomy  and  irritable,  so  much  so  at  times  that 
his  mother  considers  him  c<  crazy  in  the  head."  The  pulse 
is  somewhat  accelerated,  bowels  pretty  regular,  and  appetite 
voracious. 

Treatment. — Take  a  salt-water  bath  every  other  night. 
Pass  a  current  of  electricity  down  the  spine,  from  the  neck 
to  the  sacrum,  every  day.  Take  nine  drops  of  the  following, 
three  times  a  day  : 

9-    Con.  tinct.  Macrotys  Eac,  3  ss. 
M.         "        Hydrastis  Can.,  3  j. 

Also  take  one  Carb.  Iron  pill  (Yallett)  morning  and  night. 
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July  12. — The  patient's  appetite  has  become  natural. 
The  spasmodic  movements  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  the 
irritability  has  entirely  disappeared.  Continue  the  treat- 
ment.   Last  appearance. 

Case  14,  July  9.— Mrs.  Ann  F.,  set.  25.  Prolapse  of  the 
uterus  (slight).  Properly  speaking,  this  is  a  case  of  relaxation 
of  the  uterine  ligament,  as  the  uterus  has  not 'descended  so 
low  as  to  rest  on  the  perineum.  The  patient  complains  of  a 
dull  pain  in  the  back,  low  down,  with  a  sensation  of  weight 
in  the  pelvis.  She  has  occasional  attacks  of  headache,  and 
the  bowels  are  inclined  to  be  constipated.  Appetite  is  vari- 
able, generally  poor.  There  is  also  considerable  leucorrhceal 
discharge. 

Treatment. — Regulate  the  diet.  Give  directions  as  to 
exercise,  rest,  etc.  Keep  the  bowels  open  by  injection. 
Take  a  sponge-bath,  followed  by  brisk  friction  every  day. 

IJ.  Tlelonin. 

Hydrastin  aa  3  ss. 

M. 

Divide  into  fifteen  powders  ;  take  one  three  times  a  da}'. 
Also  take  one  Carb.  Iron  pill,  twice  a  day.  Use  the  follow- 
ing injection  : 

1$.   Hydrastis  Canadensis,  3  j. 
Aquse  Bullientis,  oct.j. 
Sesqui-Carb.  Potass.,  3jss. 

M. 

Strain  and  use  as  an  injection  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

July  13. — The  pain  in  the  back  has  almost  disappeared, 
as  also  has  leucorrhceal  discharge.  Appetite  is  good,  and  the 
patient  says  she  "  feels  better  every  way." 

July  IT. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  15,  July  10. — Jane  Hetberton.  Prurigo  formi- 
cans.  For  the  past  two  or  three  summers  the  patient  has  had 
an  eruption  break  out  on  her  neck  and  upper  part  of  back, 
which  was  attended  with  an  intolerable  itching. 

The  present  attack  commenced  about  a  week  ago,  and  the 
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disease  lias  continued  to  grow  worse  up  to  the  present  time. 
Appetite  is  good  ;  bowels  regular. 

I£.    Con.  Tinct.  Barosma  Cren.,  3j. 

Take  four  drops  three  times  a  day.  (I  believe  this  to  be 
one  of  the  best  alteratives  in  skin  diseases.)  As  a  local  ap- 
plication use  Meyer's  ointment. 

July  13. — The  disease  is  rapidly  disappearing  ;  continue 
the  treatment. 

July  17. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  16,  July  12. — Geo.  B.  Johnson,  set.  28.  Chronic 
dysentery.  This  patient  has  been  afflicted  with  dysentery  for 
nearly  four  months.  The  stools  are  small,  bloody,  and  fre- 
quent. (About  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  a  day.)  The  tenesmus 
is  very  distressing.  There  is  considerable  pain  attending  each 
operation.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  whitish  fur.  The 
appetite  is  irregular ;  there  is  pain  in  the  back,  and  imper- 
fect action  of  the  kidneys.  Considering  the  severity  of  the 
disease  in  this  case,  the  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  is  not  so 
great  as  one  would  expect. 

Treatment. — Take  a  salt-water  bath  every  other  night; 
regulate  the  diet.  Take  ten  drops  of  the  following  three  times 
a  day : 

9.    Con.  tinct.  Hydrastis  Can.,  5  ij. 

"       Barosma  Cren.,  3j. 

To  relieve  the  tenesmus,  use  injections  of  slippery  elm,  mu- 
cilage, and  laudanum  after  each  action  of  the  bowels.  Of  the 
following,  give  half  a  tablespoonful  every  three  hours : 

5.  Syr.  Ehei.  et  Potas.  Comp.,  §  iv. 

Tinct.  Opii.  Camph.,  3  j. 
M.   Geranii,  grs.  xx. 

July  17. — Much  better ;  pain  and  tenesmus  have  nearly 
disappeared  ;  appetite  is  improving ;  continue  the  treatment. 
July  32. — Discharged  cured. 

As  I  have  reported  several  cases  of  mineral  poisoning 
having  been  successfully  treated  with  the  Groves'  Battery, 
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I  will  refer  to  the  subject  simply,  for  I  am  now  giving  this 
subject  a  careful  examination. 

It  is  a  generally  conceded  fact,  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  diseases  which  afflict  the  people  at  the  present  day  are 
the  result  of  mercury.  At  least  nine  out  of  every  ten  per- 
sons have  this  deleterious  metal  in  their  systems.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  they  are  afflicted  with  one  or  more  of  those 
symptoms,  or  diseases,  indicative  of  the  presence  of  mer- 
cury. 

In  the  animal,  mineral,  or  vegetable  kingdom,  not  a 
solitary  agent  can  be  found,  the  use  of  which  has  caused, 
universally,  more  permanent  suffering,  or  wrought  more 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  human  frame.  It  has,  in  fact, 
proved  a  withering,  blasting  scourge  to  the  whole  race. 
Few  there  are  who  cannot  find  among  their  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances numerous  instances  of  mercurial  sores,  mercurial 
rheumatism,  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  stomach, 
bowels,  etc.,  that  have  had  their  origin  in  the  use  of  this 
poison.  Many  cases  of  scrofula  and  consumption  arise  from 
the  irritation  caused  by  mercury.  The  experiments  of  Mou- 
lin prove  that  the  globules  of  mercury  deposited  in  the 
pulmonary  tissue  may  be  the  nuclei  for  tubercles  in  the 
lungs." 

Dyspepsia,  piles,  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  dropsy,  etc., 
frequently  have  their  origin  in  the  same  prolific  source,  and 
of  course  cannot  be  permanently  cured  as  long  as  the 
original  cause  remains.  A  distinguished  physician  says  : 
"  A  large  proportion  of  the  most  inveterate  dyspeptic  and 
urinary  diseases  which  I  have  seen,  have  been  distinctly 
referable  to  the  abuse  of  mercury.  Of  late  years,  such  has 
been  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  it,  that  physicians  have 
frequently  given  the  drug  secretly.  Thus  it  is,  that  thousands 
are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  this  baneful  drug  without 
knowing  the  remote  cause  of  their  sufferings." 

All  physicians  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  attending  the 
treatment  of  any  disease  arising  from  or  aggravated  by  mer- 
cury. The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  metal,  uniting  with  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  forms  insoluble  compounds,  which  keep 
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up  a  continual  irritation.  Now,  as  long  as  this  source  of 
trouble  remains,  it  is  impossible  to  effect  a  permanent  cure. 
But  if,  by  any  means,  you  can  extract  the  mercury  from  the 
system,  thus  removing  the  cause,  nature  will  soon  restore 
everything  to  its  normal  condition.  By  far  the  best,  and 
only  certain  mode  of  extracting  this  metal,  is  that  discovered 
by  Prof.  Sanders.  By  means  of  the  Yoltaic  current,  we  can 
now  extract  from  the  system  every  particle  of  mercury,  even 
though  it  may  have  lain  concealed  in  the  tissues  for  years. 

One  or  two  sittings  of  fifteen  minutes  each  will  frequently 
do  more  toward  the  relief  of  suffering  than  months  of  ordi- 
nary treatment. 

We  do  not  require  to  put  our  patients  in  a  bath  ;  nothing 
is  necessary  but  to  place  the  feet  on  a  copper  plate  and  hold 
the  electrode  of  the  battery  in  one  hand.  ~No  shocks  are 
given,  no  unpleasant  sensation  experienced,  and  no  injury 
can  possibly  result. 

Lead  is  another  of  those  agents  that,  if  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem, forms  compounds  with  the  tissues  and  gives  rise  to  more 
or  less  serious  results.  It  is  well  known  that  painters  and 
others  who  work  in  this  metal  are  subject  to  attacks  of  lead 
colic,  lead  paralysis,  jaundice,  emaciation,  etc.  The  quickest, 
safest,  and  most  effectual  mode  of  removing  these  dreadful 
diseases  is  to  remove  the  lead  from  the  system  by  means  of 
the  Yoltaic  current. 

Arsenic  and  Antimony  also  give  rise  to  serious  diseases, 
which  are  best  overcome  by  removing  the  cause. 

In  addition  to  the  electrolysis  of  metals,  we  apply  elec- 
tricity in  every  disease  that  has  proved  to  be  benefited  by  it. 
We  have  found  it  to  be  particularly  useful  in  cases  of  para- 
lysis, chorea  or  St.  Yitus's  dance,  asthma,  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, atrophy  of  muscles,  ainenorrhoea,  dyspepsia,  etc. 

Yol.  III. — no.  15.  27 
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PERISCOPE. 

On  the  Medical  Uses  of  Chloroform  Inhalation. — By  Dr.  Charles  Kidd,  London. 

The  medical  uses  of  chloroform,  or  rather  its  administra- 
tion in  medical  as  contrasted  with  surgical  cases,  begins  to 
assume  a  form  of  very  considerable  interest  and  importance 
to  the  practising  physician — not  so  much  as  an  agent  capa- 
ble of  removing  slight  or  severe  pain  in  neuralgic  or  purely 
spasmodic  affections,  as  in  controlling  dangerous  convul- 
sions in  the  adult  or  infant;  as  a  remedy  also,  or  auxiliary  of 
great  usefulness  in  various  forms  of  epilepsy,  though  not  so 
effectual  in  simple  hysteria,  chorea,  or  delirium  tremens. 
The  medical  uses  of  chloroform,  in  a  word,  have  not  been 
recognized  sufficiently;  its  far  wider  and  more  brilliant  aid 
to  the  operating  surgeon  having 'somewhat  eclipsed  its  occa- 
sional applicability  in  the  less  demonstrative  clinical  wards 
of  the  physician.  In  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions — which 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  general  practitioner  or  young 
obstetric  physician — the  varied  experience  of  all,  or  of  the 
best  obstetricians,  agrees  that,  whether  we  have  albumen  in 
the  urine  or  not,  the  careful,  skilful  administration  of  chlo- 
roform, even  before  adoption  of  the  lancet,*  seldom  fails  to 
afford  marked  relief,  and  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  we  may 
dispense  with  the  excessive  venesections  of  former  times  ; 
chloroform  in  such  cases,  of  course,  is  not  to  supersede  other 
means  usually  had  recourse  to,  such  as  delivery,  &c. 

In  cases  of  severe  agony,  and  jaundice  attending  the 
passage  of  gall-stones,  the  inhalation  of  a  drachm  or  two  of 
chloroform  will  often  act  like  a  sudden  charm  in  affording 
relief  from  pain  and  spasm.  It  is  probable  here,  that  there 
is  produced  a  relaxation  of  the  ductus  choledicus,  and  asso- 
ciated muscular  or  nervous  fibres  of  the  adjacent  diaphragm, 
duodenum,  abdominal  muscles,  &c,  all  thrown  into  spasm 
by  an  irritating  calculus  ;  it  is  curious,  too,  that  jaundice  has 
been  occasionally  produced  by  chloroform,  especially  when 

*  Where  he  recommends  the  lancet,  we  rely  upon  the  veratrum 
vivid  e  in  every  case. — Ed.  Rev. 
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given  in  small  or  irritant  closes  ;  hut  this  is  a  uracil  more 
rare  phenomenon  than  the  cure  of  jaundice  by  it. 

A  case  of  the  following  kind  has  come  under  notice  : — A 
gentleman  in  the  higher  circles  of  society,  an  old  gentleman 
subject  to  bad  attacks  of  jaundice  and  gall-stone,  in  the  coun- 
try, was  supposed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death  from  "  black 
jaundice"  and  impacted  gall-stones.  An  entire  week  of  hor- 
rible agony  had  passed  ;  warm  baths,  blisters,  purgatives, 
globulistic  remedies,  ipecacuanha,  and  every  other  conceiv- 
able remedy  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Opium  had  made  things 
worse,  and  emetics  no  better;  a  fair  trial,  in  one  word,  was 
given,  or  supposed  to  be  given,  to  the  good  old  classic  abra- 
cadabra of  Copeland  and  Watson,  that 

"  Old  Experience  which  cloth  attain 
To  something  of  prophetic  strain." 

Experience  of  all  kinds  had  been  summoned  from  the 
nearest  country-town,  but,  with  amiable  suavity,  Old  Expe- 
rience had  pronounced  the  case  incurable;  it  had  been  well 
excogitated  that  the  bile  secreted  by  the  hepatic  cells  had 
probably  regurgitated  along  the  cystic  duct  into  the  gall- 
bladder ;  there  stored  up,  it  became  concentrated ;  how 
chlorestrine  (not  Dr.  Thudicum's  blood  corpuscles)  had 
formed  a  calculus,  with  much  more,  all  pointing  to  sadly 
established  organic  disease  of  the  worst  kind.  In  this  emer- 
gency, as  a  matter  of  "  ridiculous  form,"  as  it  was  said  by 
Old  Experience,  a  young  but  eminent  city  physician  was 
summoned  by  telegraph — a  man  of  the  new  school,  eclectic- 
and  sensible,  who  cere  glad  to  accept  remedies  from  whatever- 
side  of  the  compass  they  come, 

"Have  you  tried  chloroform?"  he  ventured  to  ask  in. 
consultation.  ''Nothing  like  leather — of  course  not;  but 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  do  so  !  "  To  which  he  replied  in 
the  affirmative. 

A  few  drops  of  chloroform,  in  fine,  were  tried,  with  the 
best  possible  result ;  the  agony  of  the  gall-stone  yielded  as 
if  by  some  potent  spell,  the  simple  rationale  of  the  cure 
being  that  it  relaxed  the  muscular  fibres,  perhaps  of  the  py- 
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lorus  and  duodenum,  the  gall-ducts,  diaphragm,  &c.,  and 
allowed  the  gall-stone  to  pass  ;  whereas,  previous  purgatives, 
blisters,  opium,  &c,  had  only  tended  to  derange  the  healthy 
sympathy  which  usually  exists  between  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  duodenum  and  the  bile  passages.  In  a  sad  case 
of  this  kind,  not  very  long  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  one 
of  our  most  eminent  members  of  Parliament  died  of  the 
agony  of  gall-stones,  and  the  derangement  brought  on  by 
large  doses  of  opium :  it  is  probable  one  drachm  of  chloro- 
form would  have  saved  his  life. 


Pruritus  Pudendi  Successfully  Treated  by  Sulphite  of  Soda.    By  Dr.  Samuel  B. 
Frizell,  of  Grangerbury,  Ohio. 

In  September,  1866,  I  was  consulted  by  a  lady  suffering 
from  pruritus  pudendi  following  menstruation — accompanied 
with  great  irritation  and  much  pain. 

Having  read  of  the  influence  of  sulphite  of  soda  on 
mycosis  menti,  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  me  of  trying  the 
same  in  this  case.  I  accordingly  prescribed  for  her  the  fol- 
lowing local  application;  Sodas  sulphis,  3  j,  aquas  3  iij,  gly- 
cerine, 3  j,  M.,  which  was  to  be  used  quite  often.  In  three 
■days  no  trace  of  the  disease  was  apparent. — American  Jour- 
nal of  Medical  Science,  Jan.,  1867,  p.  271. 


An  Ingenious  Bullet  Detector. 

A  very  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  for  the  detection 
and  extraction  of  bullets  in  wounds  has  been  devised  by 
Mr.  Sylvan  De  Wilde.  The  probe,  consisting  of  two  steel 
wires  insulated  from  each  other,  is  connected  with  an  electric 
'horse-shoe  magnet  and  a  bell,  and  when  (introduced  into  the 
■wound)  it  touches  the  bullet  the  circle  is  completed  and  the 
bell  rings.  The  forceps  act  on  the  same  principle,  and  are 
intended  first  to  detect,  then  to  seize,  the  bullet.  They  have 
•curved  points,  and  not  pallets  or  spoons.  The  points  of  the 
:probe  are  kept  sheathed  on  introduction  to  a  wound,  and  not 
uncovered  until  the  supposed  bullet  is  felt.  This  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  sliding  tube.  Mr.  De  Wilde's  probe  is  a 
sensitive  artificial  finger,  which  enters  deeply  into  the  tissues, 
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and  gives  the  signal  at  once  when  it  detects  the  hidden 
source  of  mischief  below. — London  Lancet. 


EDITOEIAL. 

History  of  Eclectic  Medical  Colleges. 

We  propose  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  history  of  the  various 
Eclectic  Medical  Colleges,  their  duration,  the  name  of  each  member 
of  the  Faculty,  the  year  of  their  appointment,  and  the  discontinuance 
of  their  relation  to  the  various  schools. 

This  is  a  matter  which  in  time  will  be  even  more  appreciated  and 
valued  than  at  the  present,  for  every  lover  of  the  cause  of  Medical 
Reform  must  feel  a  deep  interest  in  its  true  history.  At  this  time  we 
will  refer  to  but  two  colleges,  which  will  be  followed  by  others. 
In  our  next  we  will  give  the  history  of  the  Worthington  School,  the 
first  one  established  by  Prof.  T.  V.  Morrow  in  Ohio,  previous 
to  his  establishing  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
the  names  of  its  Faculty  and  a  list  of  all  its  graduates. 

The  Memphis  Institute. 

Through  the  special  effort  of  Prof.  W.  Byrd  Powell,  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  granted  a  University 
Charter  in  the  name  of  the  Memphis  Institute  in  1847,  to  be  located 
at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

In  May,  1849,  the  Board  of  Trustees  organized  the  departments 
of  Medicine,  Law,  and  Commerce,  and  appointed  Faculties  in  each 
of  the  above  departments. 

The  Medical  Faculty— W.  Byrd  Powell,  M.D.  ;*  Robert  S. 
Newton,  M.D. ;  John  King,  M.D.;  II.  J.  Hulce,  M.D.  ;  J.  Milton 
Sanders,  M.D. ;  Zoheth  Freeman,  M.D. :  John  A.Wilson,  M.D.  ;*  and 
J.  Conquest  Cross,  M.D.*  Jephtha  Foulkes,  M.D.,  was  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  first  session  began  on  the  first  of 
November,  1849,  and  continued  four  months.  The  second  session  be- 
gan at  the  same  time  in  1850,  and  closed  at  the  end  of  four  months. 

The  last  class  numbered  sixty  students,  which  was  considered  a 

*  This  indicates  that  the  persons  have  since  died.  Prof.  Morrow  in  1850; 
Prof.  Cross  in  1852 ;  Prof.  I.  G.  Jones  in  1856;  Prof.  Rosa  in  1864;  Prof. 
Powell  in  1866  ;  Prof.  Cox  in  1867;  Prof.  Cleveland,  1864;  Prof.  Bickley,  1867. 
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complete  success.  The  City  Council  donated,  a  complete  College 
edifice  worth  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  six  thousand  dollars  in 
money  for  a  library  and  chemical  apparatus,  all  of  which  was  returned 
to  the  donors  under  the  following  circumstances  : 

In  1850  Prof.  T.  V.  Morrow,  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute 
of  Cincinnati,  died,  and  circumstances  connected  with  that  school 
induced  the  Faculty  of  the  Memphis  Institute  to  accept  appoint- 
ments in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  at  Cincinnati. 

After  the  close  of  the  second  session  of  1850-51,  the  entire 
Faculty  resigned,  and  five  members  returned  to  Cincinnati. 

The  donations  were  returned  to  the  City  of  Memphis,  and  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Memphis  Institute  was  permanently  dis- 
continued from  that  time. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  or  Cincinnati. 

As  the  founder  of  this  Medical  School,  the  name  of  Thomas 
Vaughan  Morrow,  M.D.,  of  Kentucky,  will  be  immortalized. 

The  following  arc  the  names  of  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 
appointed  to  Professorships  in  this  College,  the  year  of  their  appoint- 
ment, and  the  termination  of  their  relation  to  the  same. 

The  first  Faculty  under  the  charter,  which  was  granted  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  Ohio  in  18-15,  was  appointed  in  March,  1845,  as  follows  : 
T.  Y.  Morrow,  M.D.  ;*  B.  L.  Hill,  M.D. ;  H.  Ccx,  M.D.  ;*  L. 
E.  Jones,  M.D. ;  Jas.  H.  Oliver,  M.D. ;  A.  H.  Baldridge,  M.D. ; 
W.  Beach,  M.D.  (Emeritus).  H.  Cox,  M.D.,  resigned  in  1846; 
XV.  Beach,  M.D.,  was  discontinued  as  Emeritus  Professor  in  1851.  J. 
H.  Oliver,  M.D.,  resigned  in  1849.  T. V.  Morrow  died  in  1850.  A.  H. 
Baldridge  resigned  in  1850.  Jos.  11.  Buchanan,  M.D.,  was  appoint- 
ed a  member  of  the  Faculty  in  1846,  and  resigned  in  1856.  In 
1849,  H.  P.  Gatchell,  M.  D.,  Storme  Rosa,  M.D.,  and  J.  B. 
Stallow,  A.M.,  were  appointed.  Drs.  Rosa  and  Stallow  resigned  in 
1850;  Dr.  Gatchell  in  1851.  In  1850,  I.  G.  Jones,  M.D.,  was  ap- 
pointed, and  resigned  the  same  year.  In  1851  Robert  S.  Newton,  M.D., 
J.  Milton  Sanders,  M.D.,  and  Zoheth  Freeman,  M.D.,  were  appointed 
to  professorships  in  this  school.  J.  Milton  Sanders,  M.D.,  resigned  in 
1858.  Robert  S.  Newton,  M.D.,was  in  the  school  from  1851  until  the 
close  of  the  winter  session  of  1862-3.  In  1852  John  King,  M.D.,  G. 
W.  L.  Bickley,  M.D.,  Wm.  Sherwood,  M.D.,  and  John  W.  Hoyt,  M.D., 
were  appointed  ;  Drs.  Hoyt  and  Sherwood  resigned  in  1856  ;  G.  W.  L. 
Bickley,  M.D.,  resigned  in  1859.  In  1854  C.  H.  Cleveland,  M.D.,  was 
appointed,  and  left  the  same  time  with  Drs.  Buchanan,  Hoyt,  Sherwood, 
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fa  1856.  In  185G,  J.  M.  Scudder,  M.D.,  and  W.  Byrd  Powell,  M.D., 
were  appointed.    The  latter  resigned  in  1859. 

In  1859  H.  D.  Garrison,  M.D.,  Charles  T.  Hart,  M.D  ,  and  Edwin 
Freeman,  M.D.,  were  appointed.  Drs.  Garrison  and  Hart  resigned  in 
1861,  Dr.  Freeman  in  1862.  In  1860  J.  F.  Judge,  M.D.,  and  A.  J. 
Howe,  M.D.j  were  appointed.  Some  of  the  persons  named  were  ap- 
pointed the  second  time  during  the  period  mentioned. 

Four  of  the  former  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute, 
viz.,  Drs.  Robert  S.  Newton,  E.  Freeman,  J.  Milton  Sanders,  and 
Hart,  are  now  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Col- 
lege of  New  York  City. 

Of  the  various  members  of  the  Faculties  of  the  above  Medical 
Schools,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  where,  and  in  what 
school  of  medicine,  they  were  educated : — Drs.  T.V.  Morrow,  L.  E. 
Jones,  I.  G.  Jones,  and  A.  H.  Baldridge,  graduated  in  the  Worthington 
Medical  School.  Drs.  Powell,  "Wilson,  and  Cross,  graduated  in  the 
Transylvania  Medical  College ;  Drs.  Newton  and  Buchanan  gradua- 
ted in  the  Louisville  Medical  College.  Drs.  Oliver  and  Cox  gradu- 
ated in  the  Ohio  Medical  College.  Drs.  Hill,  Gatehell,  Freeman, 
Judge,  Scudder  G-arrison,  Hoyt,  Hulce,  Hart,  and  Sherwood,  grad- 
uated in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute.  Dr.  King  graduated  in  the 
New  York  University.  Dr.  Cleveland  graduated  in  the  Berkshire 
Medical  College. .  Dr.  Sanders,  after  attending  a  course  of  Lectures 
in  the  Boyal  Institution  under  Farraday,  graduated  at  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  London,  England.  Dr.  Howe  graduated  in  the  Worcester 
Medical  College.  J.  B.  Stallow,  A.M.,  was  not  a  graduate  in  medicine, 
and  only  filled  the  Chair  of  Chemistry.  We  are  not  informed  of  the 
school  in  which  Drs.  Beach  and  Rosa  graduated. 

The  present  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  are  :  Drs. 
Scudder,  King,  L.  E.  Jones,  Howe,  Judge,  Z.  Freeman. 

The  prospects  of  this  School  are  too  well  known  to  require  any 
notice  on  this  point.  It  has  been  fortuuately  situated  by  being  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  of  the  strong  and  able  men,  who  could  at  any 
time  fill  important  positions. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this  School  are  common  to 
colleges.    The  history  of  one,  in  this  respect,  is  the  history  of  all. 


The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 

The  circular  of  arrangement  for  this  work  will  be  iss  ued  from 
Cincinnati  in  a  short  time,  and  it  is  hoped  that  not  only  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  committees  appointed  by  the  District  Couuty  Societies 
and  Medical  Colleges,  but  the  profession  at  large,  will  begin  their 
work  at  once.  As  the  time  before  the  contemplated  meeting  of  the 
National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  is  short,  and  the  importance  of 
the  work  so  great,  every  one  will  see  the  necessity  of  prompt  action. 


The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 

The  General  Committee  appointed  by  the  State  Eclectic  Medical 
Society  will  issue  to  the  profession,  in  a  few  days,  a  general  circular, 
suggesting  a  plan  for  an  organization,  as  well  as  the  time  and  place  for 
holding  the  meeting.  We  are  informed  that  one  of  the  suggestions 
of  this  committee  will  be  to  hold  the  meeting  after  all  the  next  An- 
nual State  Societies.  This  would  give  all  the  State  Societies  an  op- 
portunity of  appointing  delegates,  which  has  not  been  done  in  conse- 
quence of  their  not  being  informed  upon  the  subject.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter to  be  determined  by  the  delegates  already  appointed,  after  a  full 
conference  upon  the  subject. 


Our  Fall  and  "Winter  Session. 

From  indications  we  have  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
we  are  now  confident  that  the  class  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College 
will  reach  one  hundred  students.  Of  the  correctness  of  this  calcu- 
lation we  have  not  the  least  doubt.  Nearly  this  number  have  already 
written,  and  intimated  their  intentions  of  being  in  attendance  this 
winter.  No  new  enterprise  of  this  kiud  has  ever  met  with  such 
signal  results :  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  eclecticism  was 
more  determined  and  united  than  the  present. 

As  different  sections  of  the  country  are  now  supplied  with  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Colleges,  we  really  hope  the  entire  medical  profession 
will  begin  anew  to  educate  young  men,  and  prepare  them  for  the 
profession.  The  demand  for  Eclectic  physicians  is  gaining  all  over 
the  country,  and  this  point  should  be  attended  to  at  once,  by  every 
one  who  feels  an  interest  in  our  profession. 


College  Announcement. 

We  call  attention  to  the  Annual  Announcement  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  This  is  the  Second 
Annual  Announcement,  and  it  is  issued  under  far  more  propitious 
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circumstances  than  the  first  was.  Then  we  had  a  charter  for  a  Col- 
lege, and  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  only  organized ;  now  a  Session 
has  been  held,  and  a  successful  oue — the  class  being  large  for  a  first 
one — and  everything  has  passed  off  harmoniously. 

It  was  but  little  known,  previous  to  September,  that  we  were 
to  have  a  session  last  year.  Now  the  existence  of  a  College  is  pretty 
well  known  throughout  the  land,  and  the  fact  that  another  ses- 
sion will  be  commenced  in  October  is  already  well  circulated.  The 
inquiries  made  aud  the  promises  of  students  have  been  very  many 
throughout  the  entire  spring  and  summer,  and  from  these  and  other 
indications  we  are  warranted  in  expecting  a  large  attend- 
ance for  the  coming  winter  class.  The  Faculty  have  also  deter- 
mined, from  the  hopeful  prospects,  to  have  a  spring  and  summer 
Session,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  attend  better  at  that  season. 
We  know  of  no  place  on  this  continent  that  presents  such  great  fa- 
cilities for  the  study  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  as  does  the  city  of 
New  York.  Our  climate  is  also  so  healthful,  that  even  those  in 
delicate  health  may  come  here,  with  the  prospect  of  benefit  from  it, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  pursue  their  studies.  The  various  de- 
partments of  Medicine  are  ably  represented  by  those  who  fill  the 
different  chairs,  and  no  pains  are  spared  in  making  the  course  of  lec- 
tures as  thorough  and  as  practical  as  possible  to  the  student.  The 
College  building  is  admirably  arranged,  and  being  centrally  located, 
access  is  conveniently  had  to  the  Bellevue,  Emigrant,  City,  Eye  and 
Ear,  and  other  Hospitals,  &c.  To  all  those  who,  having  read  with 
some  reform  physician,  wish  to  get  the  advantages  presented  by 
this  great  city  of  magnificent  hospitals,  we  say,  Come  to  the  Eclec- 
tic Medical  College,  where  you  can  have  full  credit  given  for  what 
labor  you  have  already  accomplished,  and  be  able  in  due  time  to  get 
a  diploma  as  the  reward  of  it  all.  And  to  all  who,  having  taken  a  first 
course  in  a  Reform  Medical  College,  wish  to  partake  of  these  great 
hospital  advantages  ere  they  graduate,  we  give  similar  advice.  For 
be  it  known  to  all,  that  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  rule  by  the  Allopa- 
thic Colleges,  "that  certificates  of  study  from  irregular  practitioners 
will  be  disallowed,  and  they  will  confer  no  degree  upon  any  one 
avowing  his  intentions  to  practise  Medicine  in  accordance  with  any 
exclusive  system,"  they  themselves  being  the  judge  of  what  is  ex- 
clusiveness. 

At  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  the  student  will  be  allowed 
credit  for  all  that  he  has  done  or  may  do,  according  to  its  charter, 
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in  the  way  of  perfecting  his  education,  or  preparing  himself  for  the 
great  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  profession  of  his  choice. 


The  American  Eclectic  Medical  Eegister. 

This  work  is  passing  rapidly  through  the  press.  We  have  re- 
ceived already  the  names  of  nearly  four  thousand  Eclectic  physicians. 
This  work  will  supply  a  great  demand. 

Many  of  our  largest  Druggists  have  ordered  a  page. 

We  have  also  received  some  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Books  which 
are  to  be  noticed  by  title-pages.  Others  wishing  their  works  noticed 
will  please  attend  to  it  at  once. 

The  Prospectus  published  in  another  part  of  the  Review  fully  ex- 
plains the  scope  of  the  work. 

 -a»..<3».-S»-  

EE  VIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Chemical  News  and  Journal  of  Physical  Science. 

This  very  able  journal,  which  for  many  years  has  been  the  most 
prominent  of  the  European  scientific  serials,  has  at  length  found  an 
American  publisher.  We  have  frequently  wondered  that  such  an 
ably  conducted  periodical  as  the  London  Chemical  News  should  not 
have  issued  an  American  edition  before  now. 

Its  pages  are  filled  with  the  ablest  papers  upon  not  only  chemical 
subjects,  but  upon  others  embracing  the  collateral  sciences,  such  as 
Electricity,  Photography,  Pharmacy,  Mineralogy,  Metallurgy,  Mining, 
&c.  When  we  recollect  that  the  subscription  price  of  this  journal 
is  Twelve  Dollars  per  year  in  London,  and  that  a  fac-simile  of 
it  is  reprinted  in  America  for  the  really  trifling  price  of  Two 
Dollars  and  a  half,  we  think  that  every  druggist  and  chemist — 
in  fact,  every  person  professing  to  a  liberal  education,  or  the  desire 
of  possessing  one — should  not  fail  to  subscribe  to  it.  We  venture  to 
predict  that  the  information  contained  in  one  volume  of  this  able 
Journal  (comprising  650  pages  of  closely  printed  matter)  will  be 
really  worth  to  any  person,  whether  engaged  in  pure  chemical  studies 
or  in  the  arts,  more  than  the  price  of  a  dozen  volumes.  This,  we 
assert,  the  reader  will  assuredly  find  to  be  the  case,  no  matter  what 
branch  of  physical  science  he  may  devote  himself  to  or  what  art  he 
may  follow.  The  Chemical  News  is  published  by  W.  A.  Town- 
send  &  Adams,  431  Broome  St.,  New  York.  Take  our  advice, 
and  subscribe  for  it  immediately. 
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Tup:  Quarterly  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence.  Edited  by  William  A.  Hammond,  M.D.,  Prof,  of 
Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System  in  the  Belleyue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  &c. 

We  have  received  the  above  journal,  and  are  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  it  can  be  made  a  valuable  addition  to  our  periodical  medical 
literature.  The  selections  have  a  variety  in  them  that  makes  them 
attraetive.  We  would  like,  however,  to  see  iu  the  papers,  by  the 
editor,  a  little  more  familiarity  with  facts  with  which  every  physician 
should  be  familiar.  We  quote  from  page  2:  "Both  the  above 
causes  are  necessary  for  the  excitation  of  respiration,  for  the  child 
does  not  breathe  till  pulsation  has  ceased  in  the  cord,  even  though 
it  be  entirely  expelled  from  the  womb,  nor  will  efforts  at  respiration 
be  made  if  access  to  air  be  prevented." 

I  suppose  that  there  are  very  few  physicians  who  have  not  had 
this  experience,  viz.,  expulsion  of  the  child,  which  breathes  and  screams 
as  loud  as  its  strength  will  allow,  while  at  the  same  time  the  cord  is 
pulsating,  and  he  waits  for  such  pulsations  to  cease  before  tying  it, 
or  ties  it  while  it  is  pulsating. 

Another  inaccuracy  which  occurs  in  another  selection,  page  79, 
on  Aberrations  of  the  Sexual  Instinct,  is  worthy  of  note,  as  it 
shows  either  a  want  of  accurate  knowledge  or  a  palpable  attempt  to 
mislead.  In  parenthesis  we  find  this :  u  (It  is  to  the  Shakers  that  we 
owe  podophyllin  and  other  vegetable  extracts  of  that  sort)." 
Podophyllin,  besides  not  being  a  vegetable  extract,  was  first  made  by 
W.  S.  Merrell,  of  .Cincinnati,  an  Eclectic  druggist,  in  1847,  but  the 
attention  of  the  profession  was  first  called  to  this  agent  in  1844, 
by  Prof.  John  King,  of  that  city.  It  is  truly  an  Eclectic  remedy, 
which  is  valued  highly  and  used  by  all  the  branches  of  the  profession. 
Dr.  H.  should  give  credit  where  it  is  due.  The  Journal  contains 
160  pages. 


Transactions  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York  for  the  Year  1866. 

This  valuable  work,  which  it  has  required  a  very  determined 
struggle  with  the  Allopathic  influence  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  get  printed,  is  now  before  us,  and  comprises  a  volume  of  379 
pages.  It  contains  a  complete  record  of  the  formation  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  its  proceedings,  at 
all  the  regular  meetings,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year.  It  also  contains 
the  history  of  the  organization  and  record  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York;  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  senatorial  district ;  of  the  Twelfth  senatorial  district ;  of  the 
Eighteenth  senatorial  district ;  of  the  Thirtieth  senatorial  district ; 
and  of  the  Thirty-second  senatorial  district.  A  large  number  of  very 
valuable  papers,  read  before  the  State  society  and  the  auxiliary 
societies,  are  also  incorporated  in  the  work.     Those  papers  are 
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monographs  on  different  diseases  and  remedial  agents,  &c.,  and  will 
be  read  with  much  interest  by  the  members  of  the  profession. 

Thus  for  the  first  time  in  this  State  members  of  the  Eclectic 
profession  have  a  regularly  chartered  society  and  college,  possessing 
all  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  similar  Allopathic  institutions, 
and  nave  their  proceedings  published  by  the  State — thus  receiving 
essentially  the  same  recognition  as  the  others.  This  is  eminently 
just  and  right,  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  institutions 
of  our  country  and  with  the  freedom  and  progressiveness  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live. 

This  volume  also  contains  a  Biographical  Notice  of  the  late  W. 
Byrd  Powell,  M.  D.,  with  a  fine  likeness. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  medical  papers  ever  published  are  to 
be  found  in  this  Report. 

This  certainly  will  be  an  incentive  to  the  members  of  the  State 
Society  to  redouble  their  diligence  in  the  cause,  aud  to  have  the  next 
volume  as  complete  as  the  present  one. 

The  State  made  an  appropriation  for  publishing  eighteen  hundred 
copies,  one  thousand  of  which  is  for  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of 
the  State.  Each  member  of  the  Society  will  be  furnished  with  a 
volume  of  the  work  as  soon  as  they  are  all  delivered  by  the  State 
printer. 

The  following  is  the  Table  of  Contents  : 
Officers  and  Board  of  Directors. 
Names  of  members. 

Article  1.  Records  of  the  organization. 
Art.  2.  Second  Annual  Meeting. 

Art.  3.  Physical  Culture :  Man,  Physical  and  Intellectual.  By 
H.  E.  Firth,  M.D. 

Art.  4.  Diphtheritis.    By  D.  E.  Smith,  M.D. 

Art.  5.  Peculiar  case  of  Vicarious  Menstruation.  By  H.  E. 
Firth,  M.D. 

Art.  6.  American  Medical  Eclecticism :  its  Origin  and  Doc- 
trines— The  First  Chartered  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  U.  S. — 
The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  at  Cincinnati — What  it  has  accom- 
plished— Its  Literature — Its  State  and  National  Recognizance — 
Also  some  of  the  Leading  Points  of  Difference  between  the  Eclectic 
and  Allopathic  Systems  of  Medicine.  By  Robert  S.  Newton,  M.D., 
of  New  York.  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  13,  1864. 

Art.  7.  A  remarkable  Discovery  in  Human  Physiology,  and  its 
reduction  to  a  beautiful,  simple,  and  practical  science.  Submitted 
respectfully  to  the  consideration  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  by  W.  Byrd  Powell,  M.D.,  Covington,  Ky., 
June,  1864. 

Art.  8.  Abnormal  Changes  in  the  Blood.  By  J.  T.  Burdick, 
M.D.,  Brooklyn. 

Art.  9.  Ancient  and  Modern  Eclecticism  in  Medicine — the  Old 
Fathers  in  Medicine — their  Works  contrasted  with  Young  Physic. 
Delivered  before  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
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York,  at  Cooper  Institute,  June  8,  1864.  By  Robert  S.  Newton, 
M.D.,  of  New  York. 

Art.  10.  Semi-Annual  Meeting. 

Art.  11.  Scarlet  Fever.  Head  before  the  New  York  State 
Eclectic  Medical  Society.    By  Horatio  E.  Firth,  M.D. 

Art.  12.  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Eclectic 
Medical  Society. 

Art.  13.  Charter  of  the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society.  An 
act  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  auxiliary  local  Eclectic  Medical  Associations. 
Passed  April  24th,  1865. 

Art.  14.  Charter  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College.  An  act  to 
incorporate  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Passed  April  22,  1865. 

Art.  15.  Constitution  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York.    Adopted  June  15,  1865. 

Art.  16.  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York.    Adopted  June  15,  1865. 

Art.  17.  Report  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Jordan,  Attending  Physician  of 
the  Cincinnati  Cholera  Hospital,  to  the  Board  of  Health. 

Art.  18.  On  Large  Doses  of  Calomel  in  Cholera.  By  TV.  L. 
Sutton,  M.D.,  of  G-eorgetown,  Ky.,  with  remarks  by  Prof.  J.  Bige- 
low,  of  Boston. 

Art.  19.  Communication  from  Prof.  J.  M.  Scudder,  M.D. 

Art.  20.  A  Brief  Historic  Review  of  Medical  Eclecticism. 
Read  before  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
at  Rochester,  June  14,  1865,  by  0.  Davis,  M.D. 

Art.  21.  Cactus  Grandiflorus.  By  Prof.  John  Buchanan,  Phila- 
delphia. Read  before  the  New  York  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  at 
Rochester,  June  15,  1865. 

Art.  22.  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  Twenty-third  Senatorial 
District.  Organization  of  and  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
meeting.    By  T.  L.  Harris,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

Art.  23.  How  to  obtain  Union  by  First  Intention.  By  Prof. 
John  Buchanan,  Philadelphia.  Read  before  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Rochester,  June  15,  1865. 

Art.  24.  Fourth  Aunual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Society. 

Art.  25.  Read  before  the  New  York  State  Eclectic  Medical  So- 
ciety, by  B.  J.  Stow,  M.D.,  Brooklyn. 

Art.  26.  Spotted  Fever.  (Epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.) 
Read  at  the  anuual  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  held  June  14th  and  15th,  1865,  at  Rochester. 
By  L.  Stanton,  M.D.,  Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 

Art.  27.  Eclecticism.  Address  read  before  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Rochester,  June  15th,  1865. 
By  Wm.  Hadley,  M.D. 

Art.  28.  Status  of  Eclectic  Medicine — Mercury,  Antimony, 
Lead,  and  Arsenic  as  Permanent  Irritating  Causes  of  Disease.  By 
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Edwin  Freeman,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Eclectic  Med- 
ical College  of  New  York. 

Art.  29.  Cholera  Infantum.  Read  before  the  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, by  D.  E.  Smith,  M.D..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Art.  30.  Constitution,  and  Proceedings  in  the  Organization  of  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Art.  31.  Diphtheria.    By  C.  W.  Bates,  M.D.,  Brooklyn. 

Art.  32.  Cholera,  its  History,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment.  Bead 
before  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Medicine,  December,  1865.  By  D. 
E.  Smith,  M.D. 

Art.  33.  Selection  of  Remedies.    By  "William  Hadley,  M.D. 

Art.  34.  Address,  read  before  the  New  York  Eclectic  Medical 
Society,  at  Albany,  January,  1865,  by  William  W.  Hadley,  M.D. 

AUXILIARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Art.  35.  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York — 
Organization  of  and  report  of  the  First  Meeting.  By  J.  A.  Hen- 
shall,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

Art.  36.  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Senatorial 
District — Organization  and  proceedings  of  the  first  meeting.  By  P. 
A.  Johnson,  M.D.,  Recording  Secretary. 

Art.  37.  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  Twelfth  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict— Organization  and  Proceedings  of  the  First  Meeting.  By  H. 
E.  Finkle,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

Art.  38.  Organization  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the 
Eighteenth  Senatorial  District. 

Art.  39.  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  Thirtieth  Senatorial 
District  of  the  State  of  New  York,  auxiliary  to  the  State  Society. 

Art.  40.  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  Thirty-second  Senatorial 
District — Organization  and  Report  of  the  First  Meeting.  By  M.  M. 
Fenner,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

Art.  41.  Communication. 

Art.  42.  Reform  System  of  Medicine,  and  the  duties  we  owe  to 
ourselves  and  the  public.  Read  before  the  Thirty-second  Senatorial 
District  Eclectic  Medical  Society.    By  Geo.  C.  Whitford,  M.D. 

Art.  43.  Chronic  Peritonitis.  Read  before  the  Thirty-second 
Senatorial  District  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  Jamestown,  January  11, 
1866.    By  N.  F.  Marsh,  M.D. 

Art.  44.  Apocynum.  Read  before  the  Thirty-second  District  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Society,  January,  1867,  by  H.  C.  Taylor,  M.D. 

Art.  45.  Typhoid  Fever.    By  Jas.  Fenner,  M.D. 

Art.  46.  Proceedings  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  Thirty- 
second  District,  State  of  New  York,  at  Jamestown,  Jan.  15th,  1867. 

Art.  47.  Eclecticism.  Read  before  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society 
of  the  Thirty-second  Senatorial  District,  at  Jamestown,  Jan.  lltb, 
1866.    By  A.  S.  Davis,  M.D. 

Art.  48.  Names  of  officers  of  Auxiliary  Medical  Societies,  1866. 

Art.  49.  Pulsatilla.  (Anemone  Pulsatilla.)  By  A.  P.  Parsons, 
M.D. 
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Art.  50.  Cholera  Asiatica :  The  Cholera  Atmosphere;  Patho- 
logy, Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  the  Disease.  Delivered  before 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  May  15th, 
18GG,  by  Edwin  Freeman,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Ec- 
lectic Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  YoTk. 

Art.  51.  Address,  delivered  before  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society 
of  New  York  City,  auxiliary  to  the  S.  E.  M.  Society,  June  20, 
i860,  on  the  Position  and  Wants  of  Eclectic  Medicine,  by  Paul  W. 
Allen,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York. 

Art.  52.  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  So- 
ciety of  New  York  City. 

Art.  53.  Extracts  from  the  address  of  C.  E.  Heaton,  M.D.,  of 
Black  River,  N.  Y.,  delivered  before  the  18th  Senatorial  Eclectic 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  Jan.  11th,  1866,  at  Watertown, 
N.  Y. 

Art.  54.  Rheumatism.  Its  Pathology  and  Treatment.  Read 
before  the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  New  York,  June,  1866, 
by  H.  E.  Firth,  M.D. 

Art.  55.  Notes  upon  Parentage,  Consanguinity,  and  Hybridity. 
By  Alexander  Wilder,  M.D.,  New  York  city. 

Art.  56.  First  Annual  Commencement  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Art.  57.  Biographical  Sketch  of  W.  Byrd  Powell,  M.D.  By 
Robert  S.  Newton,  M.D.,  of  New  York  city. 

 m  ■  m  i  m»  

NEWS  ANTD  MISCELLANY. 

The  Diseases  of  Children. 

"  An  Eclectic  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children,"  prepared  by 
Doctors  Robert  S.  Newton  and  W.  Byrd  Powell,  and  printed  by 
John  F.  Trow  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  medical  litera- 
ture. It  advances  the  peculiar  theories  of  Dr.  Powell  upon  the  in- 
compatibility of  marriages  between  individuals  of  specific  tempera- 
ments, and  their  effect  upon  children,  whose  health  and  vitality,  it  de- 
clares, largely  depend  upon  "  parental  conditions."  "  The  difference 
of  longevity,  in  the  main,  depends  upon  a  corresponding  one  in  the 
original  constitution — in  that  vital  force  which  the  original  germ  re- 
ceived from  the  parent." 

Following  in  the  lead  of  modern  physiological  writers,  the  work 
denounces  consanguineous  marriages  as  positively  prohibited  by 
organic  law ;  but  a  stronger  emphasis  is  given  in  the  case  of  the  inter- 
marriage of  persons  of  the  same  temperament  and  constitution. 
"  We  are  now  acquainted  with  intellectual,  energetic,  and  healthy 
parents,  whose  children  are  all  dead,  or  else  possess  so  little  stamina 
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that  they  will  not  reach  maturity."  Probably  the  main  force  of  the 
objection  against  alliances  of  blcod  relations  should  be  attributed  to 
this  similarity  of  constitution  ;  as  in  our  own  and  in  former  times, 
such  marriages  resulted  in  deficiency  of  intellect  and  physical 
stamina  in  the  offspring.  The  family  of  Lord  Derby  is  in  point,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  old-time  intermarriages  of  the  Ptolemies  and  of 
the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Esau,  and  Jacob,  with  sisters 
and  cousins. 

A  chapter  on  the  nursery  contains  many  suggestions  which  are 
actually  new.  The  authors  of  the  work  conteud  that  while  the  walls 
of  a  house  should  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  rising  and  set- 
ting sun,  it  should  be  greatly  protected  from  heat  by  shade-trees  on 
the  southeast,  south,  and  southwest.  Forests  should  not  be  felled 
where  houses  are  to  be  erected.  "  In  all  our  large  cities  it  is  a  very 
geueral  opinion  that  the  broad  streets  are  more  healthy  than  the 
narrow  ones;  and  yet,  while  we  lived  in  Baltimore,  and  also  in  New 
Orleans,  it  became  obvious  to  us  that  the  streets  which  were  so 
narrow  that  the  sun's  rays  never  touched  them  except  when  on  the 
meridian — and  for  this  reason  they  were  nearly  always  wet — were 
more  healthy  than  the  broader  ones,  and  the  broadest  ones  were  the 
most  sickly  in  summer  and  autumn." 

Infantile  mortality  is  treated  in  the  eighth  chapter,  the  conclusions 
being  as  follows :  <;  We  have  but  for  a  few  days  to  observe  the  mani- 
festation of  New  York  and  Cincinnati  society  to  feel  quite  convinced 
that  the  mental  condition  of  one  half  is  in  a  pathological  state ;  con- 
sequently the  children  of  all  such  persons  are  born  predisposed  to 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  convulsions,  congestion,  and  all  those  dis- 
eases which  can  result  from  an  unsound  brain  and  an  undeveloped 
animal  system.  Happiness  is  a  stranger  to  one  half  of  the  com- 
munity, and  pleasure  is  sought — we  mean,  passionate  excitement." 
u  The  great  expenditure  of  vital  force  in  the  mental  functions  of  the 
Americans,  particularly  those  who  populate  our  cities,  so  reduces  the 
tone  and  vigor  of  their  bodies  as  to  incapacitate  them  for  producing 
a  vigorous  progeny." 

Having  disposed  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  work  next  treats 
of  the  natural  history,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  the  various  forms 
of  disease  incidental  to  infancy  and  childhood.  The  authors  hold 
that  disease  is  the  condition  of  a  part  which  disqualifies  it  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  function.  Fever  is  a  manifestation  of  an  effort  of 
the  system  to  remove  disease,  and  inflammation  an  action  for  the  re- 
storation of  a  diseased  part.  With  these  premises,  they  proceed  to 
consider  the  various  forms  of  their  proper  treatment.  They  enter 
the  professional  domain,  and  although  as  interesting  as  before,  we 
lack  space  to  note  their  suggestions.  The  whole  category  of  infantile 
disease  is  gone  through,  and  proper  treatment  recommended. 

The  work  ends  with  Professor  Powell's  treatise  on  the  tempera- 
ments, and  their  influence  on  the  health  and  character.  The  volume 
cannot  be  read  without  profit,  and  the  novelty  of  many  of  the  ideas 
will  attract  attention. — New  York  Evening  Post. 
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Cancer.   What  is  it— Can  it  be  cured  ? 

BY  "ROBERT  S.    NEWTON,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  1843,  we  began  to  investigate  the  subject  of  cancer,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  its  curability.  We  found,  upon  ex- 
amining the  various  written  authorities,  both  European  and 
American,  for  over  three  hundred  years,  that  there  were 
only  four  European  authors  that  admitted,  unqualifiedly,  the 
curability  of  cancer,  and  of  the  American  authors,  not  a 
single  one  had  laid,  down  the  principles  of  cure,  upon  the  pa- 
thology of  its  being  a  curable  disease.  Nearly  all  the  authors, 
of  both  continents,  regarded  cancer  as  primarily  a  constitu- 
tional disease,  and  local  development  as  the  evidence  of  the 
same.  And  after  examining  the  reports  of  over  six  hundred 
surgeons,  giving  the  result  of  three  thousand  cases  treated  by 
them,  we  found  that  they  had  not  cured  a  single  case.  Every 
one  of  these  surgeons  believed  that  cancer  was  a  constitu- 
tional disease. 

We  had  been  educated  in  this  same  school  of  medicine, 
and  had  been  fully  indoctrinated  with  this  belief;  but  reflec- 
tion, and  the  actual  necessity  of  doing  something  to  relieve 
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the  many  thousands  who  were  suffering  with  cancer,  was  an 
incentive  to  begin  a  course  of  experimental  investigations. 
We  established  an  institution  for  the  special  treatment  of 
cancer  in  all  its  forms,  tumors  of  every  kind,  all  classes  of 
ulcers,  the  various  diseases  of  the  bones,  fistulous  diseases, 
hemorrhoidal  diseases,  as  well  as  the  whole  class  of  chronic 
diseases.  This  institution  was  at  once  filled  with  persons 
suffering  with  the  above  diseases,  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  This  enabled  us  to  discover  the  fact  that 
cancer  is  pre-eminently  a  local  disease,  and  never  is  it  con- 
stitutional in  the  beginning.  The  several  years  we  continued 
these  investigations  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  discover  anew 
and  reliable  treatment,  which  will  in  every  case  cure  cancer 
if  properly  used,  and  under  proper  circumstances.  This 
disease  is  just'as  curable  as  any  other,  with  the  right  kind  of 
treatment.  These  various  investigations  also  enabled  us  to 
make  valuable  discoveries  in  regard  to  a  more  successful 
treatment  of  the  other  diseases  referred  to.  In  fact,  so  com- 
plete was  the  success,  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  an  entire 
new  practice  in  all  these  diseases — fistula,  diseases  of  the 
bones,  tumors  ulcers,  hemorrhoids — and  the  adopting  of 
their  principles  ever  since  has  enabled  us  to  cure  these  dis- 
eases in  all  cases.  We  have  examined,  personally,  over  six 
hundred  cases  of  cancer. 

Cases  which  we  pronounced  curable  have  always  been 
restored.  This  extensive  experience  has  enabled  us  to  deter- 
mine, upon  sight,  whether  a  case  has  gone  too  far  to  be  cured 
or  not. 

In  18-16  we  published,  in  the  "Western  Medical  News 
and  Cancer  Journal,"  our  own  publication,  the  following 
doctrine,  since  which  time  we  are  daily  receiving  confirma- 
tory evidence  of  the  truths  first  promulgated  by  any  surgeon  : 

"Believing  as  we  do  that  cancer  is  primarily  a  local  dis- 
ease, justifies  the  teaching  and  practice  of  local  applications 
for  its  treatment.  If  it  was  a  constitutional  disease,  it  could 
be  detected  in  the  circulation  before  ulceration,  as  well  as 
after,  this  change  had  taken  place.  The  very  best  micro- 
scopists  have  failed  in  every  instance  to  detect  cancer  in  the 
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circulation  before  softening,  while  they  have  often  found  it  in 
the  blood  after  this  change.  Can  a  stronger  evidence  than 
this  be  wanted  to  prove  the  position  taken  ?  The  substance 
of  cancer  texture  is  of  zoophyte  cysts.  Cell.  Blastema  Mo- 
nad we  regarded  an  independent  organization,  to  be  the 
origin  and  continuation  of  cancer,  yet  it  subsists  upon  the 
same.  It  has  its  own  sensibility,  but  does  not  impart  it  to 
the  sensorium  of  the  person  diseased  by  this  peculiar  organi- 
zation. It  is  generally  found  in  parts  with  but  little  vitality, 
or  where  a  disorganization  or  dissolution  had  been  produced 
by  some  violent  action,  but  not  so  rapid  as  to  prevent  its  re- 
composition  in  another  animalized  form,  which  will  take  place 
under  certain  circumstances,  when  heat  and  moisture  are 
present.  By  this  process  decomposition  or  partial  .change  in 
a  part  produced  by  outward  causes  takes  place,  and  a  new 
product,  a  living  organization,  is  the  result,  and  by  the  aid 
of  chemical  action. 

The  philosophy  of  the  present  day  is  that  every  animal 
and  plant  "  must  have  a  parent  and  progenitors  ascending  to 
the  creation  ;  "  but  this  is  not  true,  as  illustrated  by  the  hy- 
datid, which  "  affords  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  lowest 
orders  may  be  spontaneously  produced,"  and  that  they  after- 
ward acquire  powers  of  propagating  their  species.  For  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  eggs  or  seeds  of  hydat- 
ids were  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation 
to  the  parts  where  they  are  produced,  but  like  cancers  they 
seem  to  be  the  effects  of  an  injury  to  the  organization  where 
they  are  found.  When  one  of  these  beings  is  formed,  a 
progeny  quickly  appears,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  family. 

As  long  as  a  cancer  retains  its  life  and  health,  there  is  no 
ulceration ;  but  as  soon  as  any  portion  dies,  softening  takes 
place,  and  then  it  is  followed  by  all  the  attendants  of  suppura- 
tion. Cancer  originates,  like  all  other  incipient  vital  organ- 
izations, in  a  point.  Its  substance  is  cysts  containing  a  fluid, 
and  evincing  a  contractile  power  like  hydatids,  an  acknowl- 
edged organization.  It  has  a  tendency  to  increase  its  ani- 
mality,  and  assume  the  hvdatid  form  and  character;  like 
hydatids,  it  arises  spontaneously  andfrom  accident,  and  may 
be  destroyed  by  proper  means. 
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We  have  briefly  stated  our  opinion  of  cancer,  and  will 
now  refer  to  some  of  the  causes  of  failure  in  its  treatment. 
So  far  as  the  simple  removal  of  the  disease  is  concerned, 
local  applications  and  the  knife  hold  the  same  relation ;  for 
if  they  act  only  upon  the  immediate  part,  neither  will  cure, 
as  thousands  of  failures  have  demonstrated.  The  knife  fails 
because  it  does  not  reach  all  the  formation ;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  most  if  not  all  local  applications,  regardless  of  classes, 
when  the  simple  removal  of  the  cancer  is  the  object.  We 
may  then  be  asked,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  if  we  regard 
the  disease  curable.  We  answer,  yes,  and  will  give  our  rea- 
son for  the  causes  of  the  failure. 

The  object  of  all  kinds  of  treatment  is  to  remove  all  the 
diseased  structure ;  but  a  diseased  action  of  the  parts  precedes 
and  causes  the  morbid  structure,  which  exists  in  a  germinal 
stage  and  yet  shows  no  pathological  change.  This  has  and 
will  render  the  treatment  unavailing.  This  being  the  case,  a 
cure  can  only  be  produced  by  using  such  remedies  as  will 
destroy  both  the  pathological  structure  and  the  pathological 
action.  The  knife  will  not  do  this,  nor  will  arsenic,  lead,  anti- 
mony, copper,  mercury,  nitrates,  sulphates,  or  gold  and  silver, 
in  their  chemical  combinations,  nor  the  whole  class  of  vege- 
table caustics.  All  of  these  agents  will  produce  death  of  the 
parts  simply,  but  they  will  not  change  the  pathological  action 
of  the  surrounding  structure.  By  referring  to  the  various 
works  on  cancer,  especially  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,  it 
will  be  seen  that  more  or  less  of  these  agents  have  been  used, 
not  only  without  benefit,  but  with  decided  injury  to  the 
system  in  consequence  of  their  poisonous  nature. 

Without  regard  to  the  means  resorted  to  for  simply 
removing  the  pathological  condition  of  the  parts,  we  know 
that  the  various  preparations  of  zinc  and  iron,  first  employed 
by  us,  are  the  only  agents  which  will  change  the  patholog- 
ical action,  and  that,  too,  without  producing  any  injurious 
effect  on  the  general  system.  Our  extensive  observations 
fully  warrant  the  reiteration  of  these  views.  While  we  do 
not  pronounce  these  discoveries  specifics  in  the  cure  of 
cancer,  we  do  say  that  they  have  and  will  produce  results 
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not  obtained  by  any  other  means.  We  have  for  more  than 
twenty  years  nsed  them  successfully,  and  notwithstanding 
we  have  often  used  the  knife  to  remove  the  mass  of  the  dis- 
ease, we  have  never  relied  upon  that  as  a  curative  agent,  but 
universally  subjected  the  base  of  the  structure  to  applications 
of  medicine.  Our  reason  for  presenting  this  subject  again 
to  the  Eclectic  medical  profession,  is  that  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment is  coining  into  general  use  in  the  various  hospitals  of 
Europe  as  well  as  in  the  hospitals  in  Xew  York  city,  and 
having  been  the  first  surgeon  either  in  this  or  any  other 
country  to  recommend  and  teach  this  peculiar  treatment,  we 
are  not  willing  to  rest  quiet,  and  let  the  old  school  take  and 
adopt  our  discovery,  without  our  own  school  of  medicine 
being  fully  informed  of  the  fact.  They  are  daily  introduc- 
ing into  their  new  books,  teachings  and  practice,  the  results 
of  the  labors  of  our  school,  without,  in  only  a  few  instances, 
giving  credit  where  it  is  due.  While  we  are  willing  the  hu- 
man family  should  be  benefited  by  such  a  course,  we  are 
not  willing  they  shall  do  so  without  the  profession  knowing 
that  wTe  as  a  school  should  have  the  credit  for  discovering 
the  great  blessings  thus  bestowed. 


On  Poisoning  by  Arsenic,  Antimony,  Bismuth,  Lead,  Mercury,  Silver  and 

Tin. 

BY  J.  MILTON  SANDERS,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  medical  science  which  is 
studied  by  the  physician  with  less  care  and  assiduity  than 
that  of  Toxicology.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  from 
the  fact,  that  it  is  so  inefficiently  taught  in  the  regular  lec- 
tures of  the  medical  colleges.  Another  reason  is,  that  the 
student  himself  does  not  appear  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  this  branch  of  study,  at  least  not  until  he  has  left  the  lec- 
tures, and  placed  the  perfect  acquisition  of  Toxicology  be- 
yond his  reach.  It  is  in  after  life  that  the  physician  ex- 
periences the  great  loss  he  has  sustained  in  not  hrving 
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availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  when  it  was  within  his 
reach,  of  studying  the  action  of  poisons  upon  the  system, 
their  ready  detection,  their  antidotes,  &c. 

It  was  at  the  request  of  many  physicians  who  have  felt 
this  want,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  draw  up  this  paper. 
Without  at  all  exhausting  the  subject,  I  have  gone  suffi- 
ciently into  detail  to  serve  the  purpose  intended ;  and  if  the 
physician  will  carefully  peruse  this  paper,  he  will  be  suffi- 
ciently posted  to  enable  him  to  institute  those  investigations 
which  are  required  in  medico-legal  cases. 

As  Arsenic  is  used  in  poisoning  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  I  shall  devote  the  principal  portion  of  this  paper  to 
this  metal.  Arsenic  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times, 
principally  in  the  form  of  the  sulphide,  and  the  oxide,  termed 
arsenious  acid,  or  known  as  white  arsenic.  Without  enter- 
ing into  any  of  the  stoichiometrical  relations  of  arsenic,  and 
especially  those  relating  to  sulphur,  all  of  which  are  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  the  chemist,  I  will  devote  myself  espe- 
cially to  that  form  of  arsenic  termed  white  arsenic,  or,  famil- 
iarly, "  ratsbane." 

It  would  be  well,  however,  to  mention  that  arsenic  exists 
abundantly  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  The  ferruginous 
deposits  of  mineral  water  contain  it,  and  hence  the  too  free 
use  of  these  waters  is  highly  pernicious.  They  should,  before 
being  partaken  of,  be  examined  by  a  competent  chemist,  for 
however  minute  the  quantity  of  arsenic  there  may  be  present, 
its  continued  ingestion  will  ultimately  result  in  disastrous 
effects.  Nearly  all  iron  ores  contain  arsenic,  and  also  many 
metals.  This  fact  should  be  recollected  in  performing  ex- 
aminations upon  substances  supposed  to  contain  arsenic,  as 
the  zinc  used  may  contain  arsenic,  and  this  may  lead  to  erro- 
neous results.  This  should  be  especially  the  case  in  medico- 
legal investigations.  The  zinc  may  contain  this  metal ;  the 
sulphuric  acid  may  contain  it,  derived  from  the  sulphur. 
Arsenic  being  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  substances  in 
nature,  the  greatest  care  should  be  observed  in  arsenical  ex- 
aminations that  none  of  the  materials  used  as  tests  be  con- 
taminated with  it. 
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Metallic  arsenic  is  obtained  by  heating  the  native  arsen- 
ide of  iron  (Fe4,  As8),  or  arsenical  pyrites  (Fe2,  As6),  in  earth- 
en tubes  or  retorts.  The  arsenic  sublimes,  and  the  iron,  in 
the  form  of  protosulphide  (FeS),  remains.  This  crude  arsenic 
is  purified  by  a  second  sublimation,  when  it  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  coherent,  internally  crystalline  mass. 

Arsenic  forms  two  series  of  compounds,  similar  to  those 
of  antimony  and  phosphorus.  The  arsenious  compounds  are 
triatomic,  such  as  As'"  H3,  or  As'"  Cl3,  As/;/  S3 ;  the  arsenic 
compounds  are  pentatomic,  such  as  As"2  05,  or  As",  S5,  &c. 
Besides  these,  it  forms  sulphides,  oxides,  &c.  There  are 
two  oxides  of  arsenic,  viz.,  the  Trioxide,  or  Arsenious  oxide, 
As  03,  and  the  Pentoxide,  or  Arsenic  oxide,  As  05.  The 
Trioxide,  or  Arsenious  acid,  is  the  white  arsenic  of  commerce. 
It  is  this  acid  which,  under  the  name  of  "  ratsbane,"  is  so 
frequently  resorted  to  for  poisoning.  It  occurs  in  two  crys- 
talline forms,  and  in  the  amorphous  state.  As  found  in  the 
drug  stores,  it  is  a  pure  white  powder. 

That  arsenic  forms  a  constituent  portion  of  the  system,  as 
was  stated  by  Orfila,  Combe,  and  Devergie,  is  erroneous,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Flondin,  Chevalier,  Dongee,  and  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  French  Academy.  These  latter  experi- 
menters put  to  rest  the  statement  of  several  chemists,  that  as 
arsenic  exists  in  the  muscles  and  bones  of  all  animals,  that 
its  detection  in  medico-legal  examinations  leads  to  fallacious 
results.  I  can  safely  assert  that  if  arsenic  be  found  in  the 
stomach,  viscera,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  human  body, 
that  the  inference  may  be  drawn  without  hesitation,  that 
this  metal  has  been  taken  either  as  a  medicine  or  as  a 
poison. 

Before  describing  the  processes  for  obtaining  the  arsenic 
in  an  available  form  for  a  quantitative  estimation,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  its  principal  reactions  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. To  obtain  the  reactions  of  arsenic  in  the  dry  way, 
one  of  the  test  tubes  in  fig.  1  should  be  employed.  These 
tubes,  the  reader  will  perceive,  are  of  various  shapes.  They 
may  be  about  five  or  six  inches  in  length  and  0.5  inches  in 
width. 
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Fig.  1. 


The  first  one,  A,  is  a  common  test  tube ;  that  marked  B  is 
the  form  recommended  by  Berzelius ;  the  one  C  is  that  of 
Prof.  Rose ;  that  marked  D  is  Liebig's,  and  E  is  Clark's. 
They  all  subserve  the  purpose,  and  each  one  possesses  its 
peculiar  advantages.  As  A  can  be  obtained  at  any  chem- 
ist's store,  it  would  be  recommended.  If  metallic  arsenic 
be  tested  with  but  slight  access  of  air  in  one  of  these  tubes, 
it  becomes  vaporized,  and  the  vapor  has  a  peculiar  alliaceous 
odor,  which,  once  smelled,  cannot  afterwards  be  mistaken. 
This  vapor  will  condense  upon  the  cold  part  of  the  tube  in 
a  coherent  brownish-black  metallic  ring.  It  should  be  rec- 
ollected that  it  is  only  the  vapor  of  the  metal  arsenic  which 
gives  the  alliaceous  odor,  while  the  white  arsenic  does  not. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  arsenic  experimented  upon  will 
be  in  the  form  of  the  metal ;  it  will  become  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  arsenical  compound  to  the  metallic  state.  This  is 
effected  by  introducing  in  the  tube  with  it  some  reducing 
agent,  such  as  charcoal.  As  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  the 
salts  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  acid  are  not  easily  reduced  by 
ignition  with  charcoal  alone,  they  are  heated  with  carbonate 
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of  potassium  or  sodium,  or  with  a  mixture  of  alkaline  car- 
bonate and  charcoal,  or  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  substance  containing  white  ar- 
senic is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  glass  tubes  shown 
in  fig.  1,  having  been  previously  mixed  with  a  little  coarsely 
powdered  charcoal,  and  gently  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp. 
If  the  tube  be  held  in  a  slanting  position,  in  a  very  brief  time 
a  bright  metallic  ring  will  make  its  appearance  at  about  that 
position  of  the  tube  marked  a.  This  bright  ring  may  be 
readily  distinguished  as  arsenic  by  the  following:  By  its 
volatility ;  by  a  dexterous  application  of  the  flame,  the  de- 
posit will  disappear,  and  again  make  its  appearance  on  the 
cooler  portion  of  the  tube.  This  is  likewise  the  case  with 
the  metal  Antimony.  The  method  of  discriminating  between 
these  two  deposits  will  be  again  referred  to. 

If  the  metallic  ring  be  chased  to  various  portions  of 
the  tube,  so  that  it  may  come  into  contact  with  the  air,  the 
metal  will  be  converted  into  minute  octohedral  crystals  of 
arsenious  acid.  With  a  magnifying  glass  these  crystals  may 
be  readily  discerned,  and  their  form,  transparency,  lustre, 
and  volatility  are  all  so  characteristic,  that  to  an  eye  the 
least  experienced  there  is  no  mistaking  them,  even  if  they  do 
not  exceed  in  length  the  one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  It 
would  be  well  to  remark  that  in  depositing  the  arsenical 
mixture  in  the  tube,  it  should  not  touch  its  sides,  as  in  that 
case  the  experiment  will  not  succeed.  The  mixture  may  be 
introduced  through  a  small  paper  funnel,  with  a  long  neck 
to  it,  sufficient  to  reach  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  In 
fig.  1  the  arsenic  is  at  and  the  ring  is  represented  at  a. 
The  better  plan  to  be  followed  is  to  place  the  arsenical  pow- 
der, or  dried  granules  of  matter  suspected  of  containing  ar- 
senic, at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  the  charcoal  in  small 
pieces  or  grains  upon  it.  The  heat  should  be  first  applied  to 
the  charcoal  until  it  becomes  ignited,  and  then  gradually 
bring  the  flame  downward  until  it  falls  upon  the  arsenical 
mixture.  By  this  means  the  volatilized  oxide  passes  through 
ignited  charcoal,  and  is  thereby  readily  reduced  to  the  me- 
tallic state.    If  the  tube  be  of  the  Liebig  or  Rose  form,  the 
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speculum,  or  ring,  will  be  found  at  the  shoulder  of  the  tube 
at  c.  If  of  either  of  the  other  forms,  the  metallic  ring  will 
be  deposited  at  these  portions  of  those  tubes  at  a. 

I  stated  that  only  one  other  metal,  Antimony,  presents 
the  properties  of  arsenic  when  heat  is  applied  to  it ;  but  by 
an  experienced  eye  the  arsenical  and  antimonial  rings  may 
be  readily  discriminated.  The  arsenical  ring  is  of  a  blackish- 
brown  color,  while  that  of  antimony  is  of  a  deep  black  color, 
and  not  possessed  of  so  much  metallic  lustre  as  arsenic.  It 
may  be  further  distinguished  from  antimony  by  treating  it 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  when  it  will  disappear,  but  will  not 
entirely  dissolve  in  the  liquid  unless  heated.  :  This  solution, 
carefully  heated,  will  deposit  a  white  residuum,  which,  when 
cold,  will  give,  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, a  dull  red  precipitate  of  arsenite  of  silver.  If  the  above 
nitric  solution  is  treated  with  a  little  sulphurous  acid,  and 
then  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  a  canary  yellow  precipitate 
of  sulphide  of  arsenic  will  be  produced.  This  precipitate  is 
soluble  in  ammonia. 

The  ring,  when  heated,  is  turned  of  an  orange-red  color 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  is  dissolved  by  ammonia,  or 
rendered  colorless  by  it. 

I  This  spot  is  also  soluble  in,  or  readily  removed  by,  hypo- 
chlorite of  soda.  If  the  spot  be  treated  by  a  flame  of  hydro- 
gen gas,  it  will  quickly  disappear. 

If  a  ring  be  formed  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  arsenic  and 
antimony,  the  last  two  tests  will  not  succeed.  In  that  case, 
the  two  tests  above,  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphurous  acid,  will 
distinguish  the  two  metals  from  each  other.  If  hydrochloric 
acid  be  formed  in  the  arseniuretted  hydrogen  tests,  zinc 
spots  may  be  found,  but  they  are  so  dissimilar  to  those  of 
arsenic,  that  there  is  no  possible  likelihood  of  confounding 
them  with  the  latter.  The  antimony  deposit  likewise  dis- 
solves easily  in  aqua  regia  and  in  permanganate  of  potas- 
sium, and  the  solution  thus  formed  exhibits  the  characteristic 
reactions  of  antimony  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  &c.  As 
the  vapor  of  metallic  arsenic  gives  the  strong  alliaceous  odor, 
there  is  but  little  likelihood  of  mistaking  its  presence.  If, 
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therefore,  the  substance  to  be  examined  be  volatilized  in  the 
presence  of  charcoal,  as  given  above,  the  peculiar  odor  given 
off  will  be  a  strong  proof  of  the  presence  of  arsenic.  But  in 
medico-legal  examinations,  when  a  human  life  may  depend 
upon  your  experiments,  these  dry  tests,  although  strongly 
corroborative  of  the  presence  of  arsenic,  must  not  be  relied 
upon  wholly.  You  will  have  to  resort  to  other  tests.  These 
are  several,  all  of  which  are  very  valuable,  and  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  detail  them. 

The  Ammonio-Nitrate  of  Silver  Test. — To  "  prepare  a 
solution  of  this  double  salt,  dissolve  pure  crystallized  nitrate 
of  silver  in  distilled  water,  or  boiled  rain-water,  and  add  cau- 
tiously strong  aqua-ammonia.  The  oxide  of  silver  thrown 
down  will  finally  be  dissolved  by  the  ammonia.  The  latter 
should  now  be  added  very  cautiously,  a  very  little  at  a  time, 
till  nearly  all  of  the  deposit  is  taken  up.  A  little  of  the 
oxide  of  silver  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  for  if  the  solu- 
tion becomes  alkaline,  it  will  then  possess  the  property  of 
dissolving  the  arsenite  of  silver.  The  small  portion  left  will, 
therefore,  ensure  the  neutrality  of  the  solution.  This  am- 
monia-nitrate of  silver  added  to  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid, 
or  an  arsenite  containing  free  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
arsenite  of  silver  will  be  formed.  This  yellow  precipitate  is 
soluble  in  ammonia,  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  in  solution  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia.  Nitrate  of  silver  will  produce  a  yellow 
precipitate  in  a  neutral  solution  of  an  arsenite. 

Ammonio- Acetate  of  Copper  Test.  —  This'  solution  is 
made  precisely  as  the  above,  only  substituting  for  the  nitrate 
of  silver  acetate  of  copper.  This  test  gives  a  grass-green  pre- 
cipitate of  arsenite  of  copper  (Scheele's  green)  in  solution  of 
arsenious  acid,  or  in  arsenites  containing  free  acid.  This 
green  precipitate  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  nitric  acid. 
It  is  turned  brownish-red  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  olood-red 
by  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  and  yellow  by  nitrate  of  silver. 
Ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  will  act  precisely  as  the  ace- 
tate (but  is  not  quite  so  sensitive),  except  that  it  produces  a 
green  precipitate  in  neutral  solutions  of  the  arsenites. 

Hvdrosulphuric  Acid  Test. — A  solution  of  this  acid  in 
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water,  if  added  to  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  which  has  been 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  will  throw  down  a  bright 
yellow  precipitate  of  the  trisulphide  of  arsenic. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Medical  Discoveries  during  the  last  Fifty  Years. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WILDER,  M.  D. 

"And  Job  answered  and  said,  1  No  doubt  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with 
you.  But  I  have  understanding  as  well  as  you  ;  I  am  not  inferior  to  you.'  " 

On  the  20th  of f June,  1867,  the  Albany  County  Medical 
Society,  old  school,  gave  a  complimentary  dinner  at  the 
Del avan  House  in  the  city  of  Albany  to  Doctors  James 
Wade,  Barent  P.  Staats  and  James  M'lSTaughton,  on  the 
oscasion  of  having  each  of  them  completed  fifty  years  of 
active  life  in  the  profession.  At  the  close  of  the  report  fol- 
lowed toasts  in  the  customary  style,  and  set  speeches  from 
such  guests  as  had  been  fixed  upon  to  make  the  responses. 
The  third  regular  toast  was  to  "  the  Medical  Profession,"  to 
which  Dr.  Hun  was  delegated  to  reply.  The  following  is  a 
report  of  the  matter : 

"The  Medical  Profession, — Earnest  workers  in  every 
branch  of  inquiry  which  relates  to  human  health  :  may  the 
half  century  to  come  equal  the  brilliant  record  of  the  half 
century  just  closed." 

"  Dr.  Hun  being  called  on  to  respond  to  the  above  toast, 
made  some  remarks  on  the  progress  made  in  medical  science 
during  the  professional  lifetime  of  our  guests.  He  passed  in 
review  some  of  the  departments  of  medical  study,  to  show 
how  great  a  revolution  they  had  undergone  within  this  period, 
and  how  the  present  method  of  investigating  diseases  gives 
precision  and  accuracy  to  our  comprehension  of  them,  and 
thus  lead  to  more  certainty  and  safety  in  practice. 

"  He  particularly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  this 
improvement  had  been  wrought  within  the  profession  and 
by  its  members.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  several  medical 
sects  had  grown  up,  parasitic  growths  from  it,  and  had  en- 
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jo3red  a  certain  degree  of  popular  favor.  They  had  been 
well  received  by  a  numerous  class  of  rich  and  influential 
men,  and  even  by  a  few  men  of  education,  who  ought  to 
know  better.  Xow  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that,  among  all 
the  great  discoveries  in  medical  science  during  the  period, 
not  one  can  be  traced  to  any  of  the  outside  sects.  Each  sect 
remains  in  the  shape  and  position  in  which  it  came  from  its 
founder,  and  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  contributed  to 
this  great  march  of  discovery  and  improvement. 

"In  conclusion,  he  remarked  that  the  traditions  of  medical 
science  and  art,  as  they  come  to  us  from- the  earliest  ages, 
are  to  be  found  only  in  the  body  of  the  regular  profession, 
and  all  hopes  of  its  future  progress  must  rest  on  this  ,body ; 
and  that  the  outside  sects  must  necessarily  be  short-lived 
and  barren,  because  they  have  no  roots  in  the  past,  nor  or- 
ganic connection  with  the  present." 

One  is  at  a  loss,  upon  reading  this  synopsis  of  Doctor 
Hun's  remarks,  to  determine  which  feature  is  most  promi- 
nent, inaccuracy  or  intentional  unfairness.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  speaker  was  ignorant  as  well  as  pretentious, 
when  he  made  so  glaring  statements.  To  be  sure  there  is 
allowance  to  be  made,  from  the  fact  that  he  belongs  to  a 
school  of  medicine  which  makes  a  point  of  rejecting  every 
fact  that  does  not  come  to  light  through  its  chosen  avenues. 
Having  thus  entirely  excluded  from  the  vista  every  luminous 
ray  and  scintillation,  he  probably  felt  warranted  in  the  mon- 
strous declaration,  that  among  all  the  great  discoveries  in 
medical  science  during  the  last  fifty  years,  not  one  can  be 
traced  to  any  of  the  outside  sects.  It  is  only  on  this  suppo- 
sition that  he  can  be  exonerated  from  very  grave  imputations 
in  relation  to  his  actual  intelligence  and  veracity.  We  are 
aware  of  his  high  standing  with  his  fellows,  the  oracular  im- 
portance attached  to  his  enunciations,  and  of  the  temerity 
which  is  required  to  question  his  utterances  ex  cathedra.  But 
in  medical  science  there  is  no  pontifical  authority,  no  prelate 
to  be  venerated,  no  church  or  school  to  which  we  are  obliga- 
ted to  ascribe  infallibility.  When  a  man,  however  old  or 
experienced  or  idolized,  states  that  which  is  not  true,  he  is 
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entitled  to  no  more  consideration  than  any  other  reciter  of 
calumnies. 

When  Doctor  Hun  states  that  "  the  traditions  of  medical 
science  and  art,  as  they  come  to  us  from  the  earliest  ages,  are 
to  be  found  only  in  the  body  of  the  regular  profession,"  he 
asserts  what  cannot  be  proved.  Those  traditions  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  whole  learned  world,  and  are  in  no  sense  a  pe- 
culiar possession  of  the  "regular  profession,"  or  any  other 
particular  class  of  individuals.  Nor  does  the  doctor  consider 
himself  or  his  associates  obligated  to  hold  fast  to  those  tra- 
ditions, or,  indeed,  to  any  traditions  in  medical  practice  of  a 
considerable  antiquity.  Indeed,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
him  to  show  that  in  the  department  of  general  pathology  and 
the  practice  of  medicine,  the  departments  which  concern 
the  actual  grappling  with  disease  and  curing  it,  "  the  regular 
profession"  have  accomplished  much  else  than  a  grand 
failure. 

We  have  yet  to  learn  their  skill  in  managing  epidemics. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health,  last  year,  virtually  gave 
up  the  contest  with  Asiatic  cholera,  and  only  devoted  its 
energies  to  "  stamping  it  out !  "  The  poor  wretches  that  took 
the  pestilence  and  came  under  the  charge  of  its  physicians, 
died  off  by  scores,  more  than  sixty-six  out  of  every  hundred. 
Yet  those  physicians  were  "  according  to  the  most  straightest 
sect,"  and  had  all  the  "  great  medical  discoveries  "  of  the  reg- 
ular profession  for  the  last  fifty  years  to  aid  them.  The  con- 
clusion is  inevitable  that  the  cholera  patients  could  hardly 
have  been  worse  off  if  they  had  been  left  alone  altogether. 

In  reference  to  other  maladies,  like  cholera  infantum, 
diphtheria,  scrofula,  yellow  fever,  which  have  assumed  fearful 
proportions  during  the  same  period,  the  discoveries  and 
treatment  prosecuted  by  the  "  regular  profession  "  are  remark- 
able only  for  their  barrenness  of  valuable  results.  This  im- 
peachment can  easily  be  extended. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  what  important  medical  agents 
this  "  profession  "  has  added  to  the  pharmacopoeia,  we  have 
little  better  success.  Iodine  and  cod-liver  oil  appear  to  have 
been  the  principal  contributions  ;  and  heaven  forbid  that 
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much  time  or  paper  should  be  wasted  on  them.  The  sect 
which  Dr.  Hun  has  eulogized,  is  best  labelled:  "Perez — 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting." 

None  of  the  medical  sects  which  he  has  superciliously 
stigmatized  as  "  parasitic  growths  "has  so  naked  a  record  to 
exhibit.  The  Homceopathists  have  added  a  rich  contribution 
to  medical  knowledge,  and  in  treating  disease  have  achieved 
a  success  which  few  of  their  Allopathic  adversaries  can 
equal  or  dispute.  In  the  treatment  of  cholera,  in  daily  prac- 
tice they  encounteied  a  mortality  not  exceeding  nine  per 
cent. ;  and  in  their  practice  in  Cincinnati,  at  the  visitation  of 
1854,  they  cured  a  far  larger  proportion  of  patients  than  the 
men  who  had  denounced  them.  We  have  not  the  figures  at 
hand  or  we  would  give  them. 

Vincent  Priessnitz  should  not  be  overlooked.  He  dis- 
covered that  water  was  a  most  valuable  agent  in  surgical 
practice  and  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  "  regular 
profession  "  do  not  seem  to  have  known  this  before ;  else, 
why  did  they  not  use  water?  Why  was  it  so  common  a 
practice  for  regular  physicians  to  forbid  to  patients  with 
fever  the  permission  to  drink  water  at  all  ?  Doctor  Hun 
knows  that  this  was  the  case  ;  and  it  cannot  be  very  uncan- 
did  to  give  as  a  reason  for  it  that  they  had  not  yet  discovered 
the  great  utility  of  water  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Some  great  discoveries  were  made  in  operative  surgery 
by  a  non-professional  man,  named  Sweet.  They  were  fiercely 
denounced  by  the  regular  practitioners,  till  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  frame  had  been 
afforded.  Perhaps,  now  that  these  practitioners  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  skill  and  knowledge  of  Sweet,  they  still 
continue  to  sneer  at  the  man  as  being  illiterate.  It  is  an  old 
custom  to  begin  by  stoning  a  prophet,  leaving  it  for  poster- 
ity to  build  him  a  sepulchre.  Old  School  Medicine  has 
never  been  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

It  is  still  fashionable  to  sneer  at  the  name  of  Samuel 
Thomson.  He  discovered  in  lobelia  a  safer  medicine  than 
antimony ;  he  added  capsicum,  apocynum,  myrica,  cimici- 
fuga,  and  a  score  of  other  articles  to  the  Materia  Medica. 
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The  success  of  his  treatment  of  disease  surpassed  by  far  that 
of  his  Old  School  adversaries. 

The  discoveries  made  by  the  Eclectics  cannot  be  denied. 
They  are  duly  acknowledged  in  Braithwaite's  Retrospect, 
and  their  importance  to  medical  science  is  frankly  conceded. 
If  Doctor  Hun  should  attempt  to  deny  the  value  of  them,  he 
would  have  not  merely  the  "  irregular  practitioners"  of  this 
country  to  encounter,  but  the  leading  men  of  his  own  school 
in  England.  Podophyllin,  apocynin,  gelsemin,  macrotin, 
iridin,  erigeron  canadensis,  and  a  host  of  other  remedies 
have  proved  their  own  claims,  as  curative  agents ;  and 
hundreds  of  the  "regular  profession"  have  adopted  them 
accordingly.  If  Doctor  Hun  shall  assert,  in  view  of  this 
fact,  that  the  Eclectics  have  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  con- 
tributed to  the  great  branch  of  discovery  and  improvement, 
he  will  display  a  recklessness  in  regard  to  his  own  veracity 
which  will  deprive  him  of  every  claim  to  common  respect. 

W e  have  shown,  in  this  hasty  and  brief  statement,  that 
the  "several  medical  sects  "  which  he  has  denounced  have 
actually  added  many  new  remedial  agents  to  the  catalogue, 
and  effected  valuable  innovations,  with  success,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  further, 
that  whatever  progress  the  "  regular  profession"  has  made 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  clue 
to  the  efforts  and  influence  of  the  very  men  that  were  de- 
nounced as  empirics  and  illiterate.  But  it  is  not  necessary; 
let  them  be  judged  by  their  fruits,  their  skill,  and  success. 

It  is  high  time  for  Dr.  Hun  and  his  coadjutors  to  learn 
that  the  time  for  propounding  dogmas  ex  cathedra  has  passed 
away.  "When  the  pen  of  Martin  Luther  disturbed  the  tiara 
of  the  Pope,  when  the  head  of  Charles  I.  rolled  off  his  shoul- 
ders at  Whitehall,  when  Mexican  bullets  went  home  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Pretender  of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh,  the 
"  right  divine"  of  one  class  of  men  to  prescribe  faith  or  insti- 
tutions for  another  was  trampled  in  the  dust,  never  to  regain 
its  former  eminence.  There  is  no  School  of  Medicine,  no 
"  regular  profession  "  that  is  entitled  to  greater  respect  than 
that,  or  that  will  receive  it.    When  it  makes  such  claims  as 
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Doctor  Hun  has  put  forth,  it  is  a  usurper  and  a  pretender, 
and  deserves  to  be  treated  accordingly.  It  can  make  good 
no  such  assumptions.  In  times  past  it  has  resorted  to  perse- 
cution to  subdue  reformers  and  innovators  ;  while  the  grave, 
like  charity,  covered  the  multitude  of  its  blunders.  It  now 
has  no  such  power.  Like  the  toothless  old  Giant  Pope,  in 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  it  can  only  sit  at  the  mouth  of 
its  cave  and  rail  at  those  passing  by.  If,  however,  we  could 
make  the  grave  uncover  its  dead,  and  disclose  the  armies  of 
men  who  were  hurried  to  premature  graves  by  the  ignorance 
and  malpractice  of  this  u  regular  profession,"  we  would  have 
no  fear  to  hazard  the  assertion,  that  there  exists  not  a  country 
in  the  civilized  world  that  would  suffer  that  profession  to 
exist  within  its  borders.  Of  that  class  of  practitioners,  the 
son  of  Sarach  might  well  say :  "  He  that  is  abhorred  of  the 
Lord,  let  him  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  physician." 


State  and  District  Eclectic  Medical  Societies. 

BY  PAUL  W.  ALLEN,  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  no  way  are  the  Eclectic  physicians  of  this  country 
advancing  their  interests  and  their  intelligence  more  rapidly, 
than  by  the  formation  and  sustaining  of  medical  societies. 
Within  a  very  few  years,  State  Societies  have  been  organized 
in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Western  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
"New  York,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Maine, 
and  in  how  many  other  States  we  know  not.  All  these 
organizations  are,  as  we  judge  from  the  reports  of  their 
meetings  and  from  correspondence,  flourishing  healthfully 
as  to  numbers,  attainments  and  character,  and  most  of  them, 
including  also  the  Canada  Society,  have  a  legal  organization. 
A  wonderful  progress  has  been  made  ;  and  the  initiative 
steps  have  already  been  taken  for  a  National  Eclectic  Society, 
and  a  National  Eclectic  Pharmacopoeia. 

It  must  however  be  acknowledged  that,  as  yet,  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  these  societies  have  been  mostly  confined 
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to  matters  of  business,  and  to  the  partaking  of  the  annual 
dinner.  Encouraging  it  truly  is,  for  men  of  like  medical 
convictions  and  practice  thus  to  meet  each  other.  The  spirit 
of  these  occasions  is  ever  cheering.  We  realize  that  the 
Eclectic  system  is  growing  ;  that  men  from  every  part  of  our 
respective  States,  men  whom  we  honor  for  their  talents  and 
character,  are  jointly  engaged  with  us  in  so  good  a  cause — a 
cause  which  has  for  many  years  been  dear  to  our  hearts,  and 
to  which  we  have  dedicated  our  lives.  Occasionally,  the 
reports  of  cases,  or  the  cases  presented  for  examination  at 
the  time,  are  of  much  interest ;  and  not  unfrequently  the 
essays  suggest  new  remedies  of  much  value.  But  we  always 
think,  as  we  leave  these  fraternal  gatherings,  that  the  want 
of  time  has  prevented  that  free  interchange  of  thought  in  ref- 
erence to  diseases  and  remedies,  which  is  so  invaluable  to 
the  physician  ;  and  we  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when,  in 
every  State,  the  annual  meeting  will  occupy  at  least  two  days 
— with  the  understanding  that  the  business  of  the  Society  is  to 
be  transacted  on  the  first  day, — the  second  day  to  be  devoted 
to  professional  improvement  and  fraternal  sociability.  A 
semi-annual  meeting  should  also  be  held,  to  be  occupied 
principally  with  essays  and  discussions  on  subjects  of  prac- 
tical medicine  and  surgery. 

In  many  Allopathic  societies,  the  essays  are  presented  by 
subject,  without  being  read,  and  referred  to  the  committee 
on  publication,  and,  in  due  time,  appear  in  the  Annual 
Publication.  But  this  is  not  satisfactory.  If  a  member  pre- 
sents a  paper  on  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  for  instance, 
its  reading,  then  and  there,  leads  to  a  discussion  which  devel- 
ops many  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  not  only  to  the  treat- 
ment proposed,  but  also  in  respect  to  other  remedies  and 
methods  of  treatment.  Some  of  the  very  best  practitioners 
never  write  an  essay  at  all,  and  yet  in  such  a  discussion,  their 
suggestions  would  be  of  the  highest  practical  value. 

As  the  Keview  reaches  the  eye  of  many  physicians  resid- 
ing in  States  where  there  is  no  society,  we  must  here  say  to 
such  that  the  advantages  to  them  of  such  societies  would  be 
far  greater  than  they  probably  can  now  conceive.  Such 
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societies  have  an  immediate  influence  in  making  it  known 
that  there  is  a  distinct  and  honorable  and  most  successful 
class  of  physicians  designated  Eclectics  ;  it  calls  attention 
to  their  doctrines,  their  remedies,  their  relative  success,  their 
literature,  their  colleges,  their  journals,  and  who  are  their 
practitioners.  The  people,  nurses,  editors,  politicians,  cler- 
gymen, and  especially  all  persons  of  sagacious  observation 
and  progressive  tendencies,  become  interested  in  our  practice, 
and  in  the  personal  prosperity  of  our  practitioners.  We  at 
once  become  known,  our  principles  appreciated,  our  practice 
approved,  and  we  become  a  power  in  the  community. 

But  it  must  occur  to  every  practical  mind  that  while  State 
medical  societies  secure  organization  and  fraternity,  and  gen- 
eral popularity  to  our  profession  throughout  any  such  State, 
yet  that,  for  practical  information,  local  societies  can  be  made 
far  more  useful  to  every  practitioner.  Eleven  monthly  meet- 
ings— no  meeting  is  usually  held  in  August — are  held  in  a 
year.  Very  little  business  transactions  are  required  ;  and  a 
whole  evening — and  in  some  of  the  country  associations  an 
afternoon  and  evening — is  devoted  to  the  presentation  of 
cases,  the  reading  and  discussion  of  essays,  the  most  reliable 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  to  everything,  in 
fact,  which  promotes  their  individual  and  common  interests 
in  the  country  in  which  the  association  is  held.  For  two 
years  before  our  removal  to  New  York,  in  October  last,  we 
belonged  to  the  Boston  District  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  and 
although  our  residence  was  at  Taunton,  thirty  miles  from  the 
former  city,  we  attended  nearly  every  meeting.  We  never 
returned  to  our  practice,  on  the  morning  after  the  meeting, 
without  feeling  that  we  wTere  better  prepared  for  the  duties 
of  our  profession.  And  as  we  write  this  brief  paper  more 
especially  to  indicate  the  usefulness  of  such  organizations  to 
those  who  have  not  enjoyed  them,  and  thus  to  encourage  their 
formation  and  efficient  action,  we  will  suggest  some  of  the 
topics  discussed  during  the  two  years  in  which  we  regularly 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Boston  Society.  We  took  notes 
not  of  all,  but  only  of  a  part,  of  their  proceedings,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  many  valuable  facts  and  suggestions  are  stored 
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in  our  memory  which  we  could  not  now  recall.  They  form  a 
part  of  that  knowledge  which  every  medical  man  possesses, 
and  yet  of  which  he  cannot  recollect  the  source  from  which 
it  was  derived.  We  presume,  also,  that  some  of  the  notes 
were  taken  from  conversations  aside  from  the  meetings ;  but 
we  find  that  we  have  preserved  valuable  information  from 
the  members  of  that  Society  on  the  following,  among  other 
important  topics :  The  treatment  of  incontinence  of  urine 
from  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  by  nux  vomica;  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  maerotin  as  a  local  application  in  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation and  neuralgia  ;  the  use  of  turpentine  ointment  in 
itching  piles  and  pruritus  labise  ;  the  treatment  of  internal 
piles,  and  new  apparatus  to  medicate  the  affected  surfaces  ; 
the  abortive  treatment  of  felons  by  veratrum  viride ;  treat- 
ment of  fever  and  ague  ;  anasarca,  its  various  treatment  and 
the  relative  efficacy  of  the  same ;  the  treatment  of  croup  by 
the  acetic  syrup  of  sanguinaria  and  the  various  other  meth- 
ods ;  the  therapeutic  uses  of  the  subcarbonate  of  bismuth  ; 
new  methods  of  treating  biliary  calculi ;  the  treatment  of 
malignant  cholera ;  the  uses  of  chloroform,  internally  and 
also  by  inhalation,  in  puerperal  and  hysterical  convulsions  ; 
the  treatment  of  diphtheria  ;  the  treatment  of  dysentery,  and 
especially  of  those  cases  connected  with  hepatic  congestion  ; 
nursing  sore  mouth  ;  the  best  methods  of  treating  gonorrhoea 
and  chancre ;  propylamin  in  rheumatic  fever ;  chordee  ;  iodide 
of  lime  and  syrup  of  stillingia  in  certain  forms  of  secondary 
syphilis  ;  lobelia  as  a  relaxant  of  the  os  uteri ;  a  new  method 
of  treating  chronic  gleet ;  remedies  for  costiveness  ;  the  best 
methods  to  prevent  pitting  in  small-pox  ;  irritability,  catarrh 
and  ulceration  of  the  bladder  ;  croupal  diphtheria  ;  treatment 
of  urethral  gonorrhoea  in  the  female ;  gout ;  the  pathology 
and  relative  value  of  the  different  methods  of  treating  sperma- 
torrhoea; treatment  of  delirium  tremens;  of  painful  men- 
struation ;  of  burns ;  pathology  of  typhoid  fever  and  the 
treatment  of  its  various  grades  and  complications;  small- 
pox ;  syphilitic  tubercles ;  alumin  and  bismuth  in  gastritis ; 
treatment  of  the  various  syphilitic  eruptions ;  a  new  treat- 
ment of  traumatic  tetanus. 
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The  discussion  of  such  topics,  by  men  who  have  been 
ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  years  in  active  practice ;  by  men 
who  have  had  the  fullest  opportunities  of  observing  cholera, 
sinall-pox,  syphilis,  scarlet-fever,  erysipelas,  puerperal  fever, 
diphtheria  and  other  most  important  diseases  ;  by  men  who 
have  enjoyed  the  reading  of  books  and  periodicals  of  every 
school,  and  some  of  whom  have  had  much  surgical  expe- 
rience, afforded  information  which  we  prize  very  highly. 
There  was  ever  the  fullest  and  frankest  interchange  of  pro- 
fessional opinion,  and  every  favorite  method  of  treatment 
known  to  any  brother  was  made  known  to  all ;  and  we  grate- 
fully acknowledge  that  we  have  derived  much  assistance  in 
lecturing  on  the  treatment  of  many  diseases  from  the  informa- 
tion thence  derived.  It  is  emphatically  true  that  there  is 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  therapeutic  information  of  eclectic 
physicians  which  is  embodied  in  our  works  on  theory  and 
practice ;  and  the  very  tendency  of  these  discussions  was  to 
draw  out  the  peculiar  therapeutic  experience  of  each  physi- 
cian, as  well  as  to  stimulate  the  industry  of  every  man  in 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  new  remedies  and  meth- 
ods of  treatment.  Under  such  training,  practitioners  become 
new  men  in  the  profession — men  of  enlarged  knowledge  and 
capable  of  judging  and  correctly  criticising  whatever  opin- 
ion is  advanced.  Each  man  is  an  instructor  and  each  man  a 
learner.  Such  discussions  bring  each  man's  views,  in  regard 
both  to  pathology  and  therapeutics,  to  the  most  definite,  and 
tangible,  and  practical  shape ;  whilst  it  opens  every  mind  to 
whatever  is  good  and  true  that  is  advanced  by  other  minds. 
Men  who  have  once  enjoyed  such  advantages  will  never  be 
willing  to  live  without  them. 

The  Society  at  Brooklyn,  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Eclec- 
tic Medicine,  is  another  example  of  a  most  useful  society.  For 
one  year  only,  we  have  attended  the  meetings  of  this  society, 
and  although  we  cannot  here  enumerate  the  topics  there 
discussed,  we  may  truly  say  that  we  have  never  attended 
any  meetings  which  have  been  better  sustained.  The  Eclec- 
tic physicians  in  that  city  have  not  only  established  them- 
selves in  extensive  practice,  but  they  have  made  our  system 
popular  and  highly  appreciated. 
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The  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 
was  organized  November  14,  1865,  with  less  than  a  dozen 
members,  but  has  doubled  its  numbers  during  the  past  year. 
During  the  ten  months  in  which  we  have  been  acquainted 
with  it,  quite  a  number  of  important  essays  and  discussions 
have  been  enjoyed,  among  them  the  following:  Operation 
for  occlusion  of  the  vagina ;  the  supposed  therapeutic  action 
of  calomel ;  the  medical  statistics  of  New  York  city ;  inver- 
sion of  the  uterus  ;  methods  of  treating  asthma  ;  the  prepara- 
tion of  concentrated  tinctures,  or  "  saturates  ;  "  the  intimate 
pathology  of  phthisis  ;  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  ;  opera- 
tion for  a  peculiar  case  of  strangulated  hernia  ;  case  of  syphi- 
litic inoculation  in  a  child  ;  treatment  of  arsenical  poisoning  ; 
the  chemical  tests  of  arsenical  poisoning;  new  and  successful 
methods  of  treating  puerperal  convulsions  ;  treatment  of 
partial  paralysis  by  electricity  ;  case  of  necrosis  of  the  lower 
jaw  from  amalgam  tooth-filling;  non-union  of  fractures; 
newly  discovered  therapeutic  agency  of  veratrnm  viride. 

The  members  of  the  Brooklyn  and  New  York  Societies 
attend,  to  a  considerable  extent,  both  Societies,  and  the  dis- 
cusions  have  not  unfrequently  been  kept  up  until  an  hour 
which  some  of  our  professional  brethren  would  consider  quite 
late,  but  which  New  York  people  think  entirely  reasonable. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  from  the  topics  thus  suggested, 
that  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects  comes  before  such  associ- 
ations ;  that  novel  cases,  both  medical  and  surgical,  are  not 
unfrequently  presented  ;  that  discussions  on  most  important 
diseases  and  operations  are  often  engaged  in ;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  that  the  social  and  fraternal  enjoyments  of 
the  profession  are  largely  contributed  to.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  subjects  connected  with  such  meetings  are  frequently 
and  most  naturally  referred  to  in  conversations  with  friends 
and  patients  ;  and  the  community  at  once  appreciate  the 
organized  talent,  interest  and  intelligence  which  thus  de- 
velops itself  for  the  highest  good,  not  alone  of  the  profession, 
but  of  the  public. 

Ill  East  82d  Street. 
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Phytolacca  Decandria. 

BY  WM.  W.    HADLEY,  M.  D., 

Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  the  botanical  character  or  his- 
tory of  this  plant,  but  to  speak  of  some  of  its  medicinal  prop- 
erties, and  its  uses  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

It  is  found  growing  by  the  sides  of  fences,  in  fields,  and 
by  the  roadsides,  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  generally  known,  popularly,  by  the  names  of  Poke, 
Scoke,  Garget,  Coakum,  &c. ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  as 
a  medicine,  nor  so  much  employed  by  physicians  as  it  is 
thought  its  virtues  entitle  it  to  be. 

It  is  possessed  of  numerous  valuable  medicinal  properties, 
being  cathartic,  emetic,  alterative,  resolvent,  detergent,  di- 
uretic, and  slightly  narcotic,  besides  some  other  minor  vir- 
tues which  have  been  ascribed  to  it  by  various  authors. 

It  is  not  extensively  employed  alone  either  as  a  cathartic 
or  as  an  emetic,  its  effects  on  the  body  being  rather  too 
prostrating  for  general  use ;  but  it  is  often  combined  with 
other  agents  of  these  classes  where  a  prolonged  or  constitu- 
tional effect  is  desirable  :  and  especially  in  hepatic  diseases  of 
a  chronic  character,  it  is,  in  small  quantities,  an  excellent  ad- 
dition to  other  remedies  that  may  be  employed  in  their  treat- 
ment, as  it  has  a  special  direction  to  the  liver  as  well  as  the 
other  glands  of  the  body.  In  combination,  therefore,  with 
other  medicines  employed  for  the  purpose,  it  is  found  to  be 
one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  that  can  be  used  to  produce 
an  action  upon  this  organ  when  it  has  been  for  a  long  time 
in  a  torpid  state,  as  it  is  frequently  found ;  and  needs  reme- 
dies that  are  thorough,  and  at  the  same  time  are  not  harsh 
in  their  effects.  By  this,  or  similar  means,  the  liver  can  be 
restored  to  a  normal  condition,  and  induced  to  perform  its 
natural  functions  more  readily,  and  with  greater  certainty, 
than  by  almost  any  other. 

But  its  alterative  properties  are  perhaps  among  its  most 
essential  virtues,  which  have  perhaps  been  too  much  over- 
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looked  in  the  selection  of  remedies  of  that  class.  In  cases 
of  syphilis,  mercurial  diseases,  ulcers,  particularly  those 
resulting  from  the  use  of  mercury,  in  scrofulous  affections, 
tumors,  and  glandular  swellings,  there  are  perhaps  few  single 
articles  preferable  to  the  phytolacca  in  their  treatment ;  and 
in  combination  with  other  alteratives,  it  adds  greatly  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  compound.  It  seems  to  stimulate  the  glands 
to  a  healthy  action,  remove  enlarged  and  tumefied  condi- 
tions, and  also  acts  as  a  healthy  depurator  to  the  fluids  of  the 
body.  In  all  cases  where  an  alterative  effect  is  desirable,  I 
have  found  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  agents  of  the 
class.  Its  medicinal  virtues  are  given  to  water  or  diluted 
alcohol,  or  the  remedy  may  be  employed  in  substance.  The 
root  is  the  part  mostly  used  in  medicine,  and  may  be  given 
as  an  alterative  in  doses  of  from  1  to  4  grains ;  as  an  emetic 
or  cathartic,  from  10  to  30  grains.  The  leaves  and  fruit,  or 
berries,  are  also  employed,  the  leaves  possessing  many  of  the 
virtues  of  the  root ;  the  tincture  is  also  used  in  rheumatic 
diseases.  The  tincture  of  the  berries  has  been  much  used  by 
many  in  mercurial  and  ordinary  rheumatism,  especially  when 
of  a  chronic  character. 

The  tincture  of  the  root  is  an  excellent  local  application 
in  the  treatment  of  tinea  capitis,  producing  some  irritation 
and  smarting ;  but  it  will  frequently  cure  it,  and  that  with- 
out cutting  off  the  hair,  which  is  more  than  many  pretended 
remedies  will  do,  and  at  the  expense  of  far  less  pain  and  in- 
convenience to  the  patient.  The  pulverized  root  or  leaves, 
made  into  an  ointment  with  lard,  have  also  been  used  for  the 
same  purpose  ;  but  where  the  tincture  will  succeed,  I  greatly 
prefer  it,  being  more  convenient  of  application.  The  inspis- 
sated juice  of  the  fruit  has  been  employed  in  cancerous  affec- 
tions ;  it  is  quite  painful,  and  rarely  of  much  service  in  their 
treatment,  except  in  lupus  in  its  incipient  stages,  where  it  is 
sometimes  successful.  In  rheumatism,  the  same  preparation 
is  often  excellent,  especially  in  mercurial  and  syphilitic  rheu- 
matism ;  two  or  three  grains  of  this  extract  will  often  quiet 
the  severe  nocturnal  pains,  when  opium,  morphine,  and  other 
narcotics  have  been  vainly  exhibited. 
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The  extract  of  the  root  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  "but 
seems  to  be  scarcely  as  efficient.  In  neuralgia  and  neuralgic 
rheumatism  it  is  serviceable  in  allaying  pain  and  reducing 
inflammation,  and,  from  its  alterative  influence,  is  quite  a 
useful  article  in  their  treatment. 

Discretion  should  be  observed  in  prescribing  the  quantity 
at  a  dose,  nor  should  its  administration  be  too  long  continued 
at  one  time,  as  it  may  produce  prostration  or  debility.  In 
cases  where  such  conditions  follow,  omit  its  use  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  recommence  in  smaller  doses. 

In  reducing  the  root  to  powder,  some  care  must  be  ob- 
served by  the  operator.  The  mouth  and  nose  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  fine  particles  of  dust,  for  if  inhaled  they  will 
produce  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, inducing  a  condition  resembling  coryza,  attended  with 
much  pain  and  cerebral  disturbance.  The  writer  was  once 
afflicted  with  its  dust  in  that  way;  from  such  "provings," 
the  homoeopaths  have  selected  it  as  a  remedy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  similar  cases. 

The  powdered  root,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  the  irritating  or  compound  tar  plaster,  much  used 
as  a  counter-irritant.  The  recent  root,  roasted,  and  made 
into  a  poultice,  forms  a  good  application  to  felons,  in  which 
it  will  ease  the  pain,  and  often  discuss  them  or  drive  them 
away ;  also  for  tumors,  for  the  same  purpose ;  or,  if  too  far 
advanced,  it  will  hasten  suppuration.  The  leaves  also, 
bruised  and  applied  locally,  are  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
tumors,  and  a  strong  decoction  is  valuable  in  hemorrhoids, 
taken  internally  in  doses  of  a  drachm  or  two,  twice  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  used  as  an  injection,  per  rectum,  as  often. 

The  extract  may  be  made  into  a  pill,  with  other  agents, 
for  chronic  hepatic  or  scrofulous  affections,  or  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  this  way  for  rheumatism  or  painful  neuralgic 
diseases. 

A  very  excellent  pill  for  cachectic  conditions,  attended 
with  torpor  of  the  liver,  general  debility,  with  painful  ner- 
vous disturbances,  would  be  a  suitable  combination  of  the 
extract  of  baccse  phytolaccse,  podophyllin,  hydrastin,  ieptan- 
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drin,  and  ferri  pliosph.  I  do  not  present  a  formula,  for  every 
experienced  physician  will  be  able  to  graduate  the  quantities 
to  suit  himself,  knowing  the  character  and  nature  of  the  ar- 
ticles, and  can  adapt  it  to  the  varied  conditions  of  particular 
cases. 

Many  cases  of  general  debility,  female  weakness,  and 
conditions  of  great  prostration,  where  there  are  no  manifest 
symptoms  of  special  disease,  except  fugitive  pains,  weariness 
of  body,  and  despondency  of  mind,  that  we  meet  with  almost 
every  day,  and  are  evidently  dependent  upon  a  torpid  con- 
dition of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels,  and,  in  females,  com- 
plicated with  uterine  disturbance  and  nervousness  ;  would  be 
readily  benefited  by  a  compound  of  this  character.  It  is 
tonic,  invigorating,  and  alterative,  acting  upon  all  the  glands 
of  the  body;  cholagogue  and  laxative,  besides  possessing  the 
power  to  soothe  and  quiet  the  painfullness  of  the  nerves.  In 
the  treatment  of  almost  any  disease,  this  would  be  an  excel- 
lent assistant. 

Many  of  our  indigenous  remedies  have  been  too  little 
used,  and  I  regard  this  among  the  number.  There  are  vir- 
tues in  it  that  render  it  valuable  in  a  variety  of  cases — in 
cases  that  will  be  apparent  to  the  mind  of  every  practical 
physician ;  and  they  may  know  of  virtues  possessed  by  it 
that  are  not  mentioned  in  this  paper. 

546  Broadway,  September,  1867. 


Bosin-Weed— Silphimn  Laciniatum.  A  New  Kemedy ;  reputed  a  Specific 

in  Asthma. 

BY  H.  D.  GARRISON,  M.  D. 

Within  the  last  eighteen  months  several  persons  have 
in  a  more  or  less  confidential  manner  informed  me,  that  the 
Rosin- weed  is  an  infallible  remedy  for  Asthma.  Numerous 
parties,  professional  and  nonprofessional,  have  related  to  me 
cures  effected  by  this  agent  in  cases  before  considered 
wholly  incurable  by  the  medical  faculty. 

The  substance  of  this  information,  derived  thus  from  par- 
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ties  in  most  cases  entirely  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any 
previous  information  on  the  subject,  as  they  were  in  some 
cases  even  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  each  other,  not  only 
makes  the  discovery  justly  common  property,  but  gives  it  a 
degree  of  reliability  not  pertaining  to  the  reputation  of  many 
new  remedies. 

I  would  not  willingly  assist  in  placing  another  unneces- 
sary or  doubtful  remedy  on  the  already  overburthened  cata- 
logue ;  but  were  it  possible  would  with  pleasure  aid  in  dis- 
placing a  legion  that  only  confuse  and  deceive  the  practitioner, 
and  encumber  the  materia  medica. 

Farmers  and  others,  intelligent  on  equine  hygiene  and 
treatment,  quite  uniformly  agree  that  this  plant  is  not  only 
a  perfect  preventive,  but  a  specific  remedy  for  the  heaves  of 
horses,  which  is  essentially  the  same  disease  as  Asthma  in 
man. 

Dr.  G.  II.  Dadd  of  this  city,  in  his  new  and  very  able 
work,  entitled  "  American  Horse  and  Cattle  Doctor"  p.  125, 
says,  "The  husbandmen  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  where 
the  rosin-weed  grows,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  proper- 
ties of  this  plant,  and  they  declare  that  it  is  a  specific  for 
the  treatment  of  Asthma  or  Heaves.  I  have  used  the  article 
in  the  form  of  fluid  extract  prepared  from  the  root,  and  find 
it  to  be  a  very  valuable  remedy.  The  close  (for  a  horse)  of 
the  fluid  extract  is  two  (fluid)  ounces,  morning  and  evening." 
After  describing  some  varieties  of  asthma  or  heaves,  neces- 
sarily incurable,  because  of  some  lesion  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  Dr.  Dadd  further  adds,  that  "  such  cases,  although 
considered  incurable,  may  be  palliated  by  the  fluid  extract 
of  rosin-weed."  In  a  recent  conversation  w^ith  Dr.  Dadd, 
he  declared  himself,  more  than  ever,  convinced  of  the  great 
efficacy  of  this  plant  in  the  cure  of  asthma  in  man  as  well  as 
in  horses.  It  is  singularly  corroborative  of  the  foregoing 
views  that  in  those  prairie  regions  where  the  rosin-weed 
abounds,  also  in  those  cities  wdiose  markets  are  supplied 
with  hay  from  such  sources,  asthma  or  heaves  in  horses  is 
quite  unknown.  During  my  residence  in  this  city  I  do  not 
recollect  seeing  a  single  case  of  heaves,  though  the  streets 
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are  alive  with  horses  which  are  not  better  used  or  fed  than 
their  race  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states  where  no  affec- 
tion is  more  common  among  them.  Horses  like  this  plant 
very  much.  On  being  fed  hay  containing  it,  they  select  all 
the  rosin-weeds  and  eat  them  first. 

Prof.  King  (Am.  Dis.,  p.  871)  ascribes  to  the  Silphium 
Perfoliatum  tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  alterative  properties,  and 
alludes  to  its  successful  employment  in  ague-cake  (enlarged 
spleen)  liver  complaints,  miasmatic  fevers,  etc.  In  the  same 
article,  under  the  head  Silphium  Laciniatum  and  S.  Gumi- 
ferum"  he  in  addition  recommends  them  in  "  dry,  obstinate 
coughs,"  and  laconically  adds,  "  Said  to  cure  the  heaves  in 
horses." 

To  the  foregoing  therapeutic  properties,  should  they  be 
established  by  more  extended  experience,  may  undoubtedly 
be  added  another,  viz.  :  poiverfully  diuretic.  A  very  in- 
telligent gentleman,  who  has  collected  large  quantities  of 
this  and  other  medicinal  plants  for  us  during  the  past  two 
years,  stated  to  the  writer,  a  few  days  since,  that  the  rosin- 
weed  acts  so  powerfully  on  the  kidneys  as  to  cause  dull  pain, 
and  even  considerable  distress  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys 
of  those  who  used  it  to  any  great  extent.  This  property, 
mentioned  also  by  others,  will  suggest  to  the  intelligent 
physician  a  much  wider  range  of  usefulness  than  has  before 
been  ascribed  to  this  plant.  There  are  many  diseases  of  the 
urinary  apparatus  yet  deemed  incurable,  while  most  of  such 
affections  are  by  no  means  uniform  in  their  submission  to 
treatment.  It  is  hoped  that  this  remedy  will  supply  some 
deficiency  in  the  list  of  renal  remedies. 

The  Rosin-weed,  Silphium  Laciniatum ,  known  also  by 
the  common  names  "Polar  Plant"  or  "Compass  Plant," 
from  the  circumstance  that  its  leaves  quite  uniformly  point 
north  and  south,  is  a  member  of  the  large  order  Composites, 
and  abounds  throughout  the  high  rolling  western  prairies. 
The  stem  is  from  three  to  ten  feet  high,  and  rough,  with  white 
hispid  hairs.  Leaves  are  one- half  to  two  feet  long,  much 
divided,  alternate  and  lower  ones  petiolate.  The  stalk  bears 
four  to  eight  large  showy  heads  with  yellow  rays  and  fiowers 
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in  July  and  September.  The  root  is  large,  sprangling  and 
of  a  tough,  leathery  consistence.  A  smoothly  cut  surface 
presents  a  resinous  lustre.  The  entire  plant  is  possessed  of  a 
bitterish  taste,  but  pleasant  aroma,  due  to  a  volatile  oil. 
Other  species  of  this  genus,  as  S.  Perfoliatum,  are  also  known 
as  "  Rosin-weed,"  "  Indian  Cup  Plant,"  &c,  and  are  possess- 
ed of  similar,  if  not  identical,  medicinal  properties.  The 
whole  genus,  embracing  five  species,  abounds  in  volatile  oil 
and  resin,  which  exudes  in  the  form  of  small  white  spots  or 
tears  similar  to  those  of  mastich. 

I  have  made  a  thorough  chemical  investigation  of  this 
plant  to  determine  in  what  form  its  active  principles  could 
best  be  presented  for  administration ;  and  conclude,  that  a 
fluid  extract  of  high  alcoholic  strength  is  the  only  reliable 
form  in  which  it  can  be  used,  'the  root  when  fresh  is  rich 
in  essential  oil,  which  is  gradually  converted  by  oxidation 
into  resin,  just  as  oil  of  turpentine  by  oxidation  produces 
common  rosin.  As  the  resin  of  the  Silphium  is  not  pul- 
verizable,  and  as  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  good  effects 
of  the  remedy  are  due  to  the  oil  or  to  the  product  of  its 
oxidation  (resin),  it  is  plain  that  no  "  powder  "  can  fully  rep- 
resent the  plant.  A  solid  extract  from  which  most  of  the 
oil  is  necessarily  absent  would  not  be  eligible  unless  the 
activity  is  first  shown  to  reside  in  the  resin  or  some  other 
part  of  the  plant  besides  the  oil. 

Infusions  and  decoctions  of  resinous  or  oleiferous  articles, 
though  often  the  only  form  at  command,  are  never  more  than 
fractional  representations  of  the  articles  employed.  The 
powdered  root  or  plant  would  contain  but  little  oil,  owing  to 
the  thorough  drying  necessary  to  effect  pulverization. 

A  fluid  extract  skilfully  made  as  above  indicated  will 
contain  all  the  oil,  resin,  and  every  other  medicinal  proxi- 
mate principle  of  the  plant  in  their  native  state  and  pro- 
portions, together  writh  all  the  freshness  and  aroma  of  the 
plant  unimpaired,  and  will  accurately  represent  the  root  drop 
for  grain.  The  close  of  the  fluid  extract  is  from  twenty  to 
forty  drops. 

Laboratory  and  Drug  Mills,  125  and  127  Indiana  St.,  Chicago,  Sept.  17. 
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PERISCOPE. 

Treatment  of  Sore  Nipple.    (Meigs'  System  of  Obstetrics.) 

In  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  sore  nipple  Dr.  Meigs 
says  he  makes  it  a  point  to  examine  the  sore  nipple  for  him- 
self. If  he  finds  an  excoriation  or  an  ulcer  seated  upon  a 
nipple  actually  tinged  with  inflammation,  and  highly  sen- 
sitive to  the  touch,  he  advises  some  blood  to  be  drawn 
by  a  circle  of  leeches  set  on  the  white  part  of  the  breast  just 
beyond  the  areola.  This  leeching,  followed  by  an  emollient 
poultice  of  flax-seed  mixed  with  crumbs  of  bread  and  milk, 
to  cover  the  whole  nipple  and  areola,  is  soon  followed  by  a 
reduction  of  the  inflammation.  When  that  is  subdued  the 
crack,  fissure,  or  ulcer  begins  to  heal  under  the  gentle  stimu- 
lation of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  After  the  nip- 
ple in  substance  is  relieved,  the  cucumber  ointment,  or  a 
true  pomade,  made  with  scraped  pippins  stewed  in  prepared 
lard  or  any  other  proper  basis  of  an  ointment,  causes  the 
cure  to  be  soon  effected.  As  this  ointment  is  a  very  useful 
one  in  many  occasions  of  disorders  of  the  breast,  Dr.  Meigs 
does  not  refrain  from  giving  the  formula  for  its  preparation. 
Take  of  white  wax  two  ounces ;  deer's  suet  six  ounces  ;  oil 
of  almonds  two  ounces  ;  scraped  pippins  four  ounces  ;  dried 
currants  two  ounces  ;  alkanet  one  drachm  ;  mix.  Melt  in  a 
water  bath,  and  simmer  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  ;  strain 
the  hot  liquid  and  beat  it  in  a  mortar  or  on  a  slab  to  make 
proper  ointment,  stirring  until  the  ointment  is  cold. — Half- 
yearly  Abstract  of  Medical  Sciences. 


The  Report  of  the  Venereal  Commission. 

We  make  the  following  abstract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  in- 
quire into  the  best  mode  of  treatment  of  the  Venereal 
Disease.  *  *  * 

As  to  the  origin  of  syphilis ',  several  of  the  witnesses,  and 
with  them  a  portion  of  the  committee  concur  in  opinion,  ex- 
pressed their  belief  that  syphilis,  under  favoring  circum- 
stances, may  be  generated  spontaneously.  That  syphilis 
was  first  introduced  into  Europe  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  an  opinion  now  entertained  by  the  few. 

Of  Venereal  Sores  they  describe  two  species ;  the  syphi- 
litic and  simple. 

The  simple  local  sore,  the  influence  of  which  never  ex- 
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tends  beyond  the  inguinal  glands,  is  eminently  contagious, 
producing,  similar  sores,  but  is  incapable  of  infecting  the 
constitution  ;  like  gonorrhoea,  it  is  often  the  product  of  irri- 
tating and  contagious  secretion.  This  is  the  most  common 
form  of  venereal  sore,  and  prevails  over  all  other  varieties 
in  a  ratio  of  about  four  to  one. 

The  syphilitic  sore  is  seen  under  three  forms ;  one  char- 
acterized by  induration  throughout  its  entire  course ;  one 
soft  in  its  early  stage  and  becoming  subsequently  indurated  ; 
and  one  soft  throughout  its  whole  course,  but  which,  unlike 
the  simple  local  sore,  is  followed  by  constitutional  disease. 
All  primary  venereal  sores  are  liable  to  involve  the  inguinal 
glands ;  the  soft  frequently,  the  hard  almost  invariably. 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  as  to  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
nouncing with  certainty  upon  the  character  of  a  sore  on  its 
first  appearance,  i.  e.,  as  to  whether  it  will  or  will  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  constitutional  symptoms  ;  in  other  words,  whether 
or  not  it  be  a  syphilitic  sore.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  ex- 
ceptions to  which  are  rare,  a  soft  sore,  whether  followed  by 
suppurating  bubo  or  not,  is  only  a  local  disease,  and  does 
not  infect  the  constitution ;  and  an  indurated  sore,  more 
especially  if  accompanied  by  indurated  inguinal  glands,  does 
infect  the  constitution. 

The  constitutional  manifestations  of  syphilis  follow  the 
primary  sore  at  an  uncertain  interval  of  time,  ranging  from 
four  to  ten  weeks,  the  average  term  being  about  six  weeks. 

Although  the  evidence  tends  to  the  belief  in  the  occa- 
sional development  of  any  of  these  forms  of  eruption  and 
other  disease,  in  a  given  case,  the  Committee  have  sufficient 
ground  for  expressing  their  opinion  that  the  dry  and  painless 
forms  of  eruption,  viz. :  psoriasis,  lepra,  and  tubercle,  but 
especially  the  two  former  varieties,  constitute  the  predomi- 
nant symptoms  following  the  indurated  sore,  and  that  the 
remainder  more  commonly  follow  the  varieties  of  the  soft  or 
moist  sore. 

Syphilis  in  its  ultimate  form  is  capable  of  affecting  every 
organ  of  the  body.  The  changes  which  occur  in  the  invete- 
rate forms  of  the  more  advanced  stages  of  syphilis,  are  due 
to  the  deposition  of  a  fibro-plastic  material  in  the  various 
tissues  of  the  body.  This  product  appears  to  be  identical 
with  that  which,  in  the  so-called  "  secondary  "  stage,  is  exud- 
ed in  the  bones,  in  the  glands,  on  the  iris,  and  indeed  in  the 
indurated  chancre  itself;  but  is  now  liable  to  be  poured 
out  in  any  structure,  where  areolar  tissue  exists.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  characteristic  and  peculiar  effects  of  syphilis, 
there  is  a  tendency  in  those  who  have  long  been  its  victims 
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to  suffer  from  degeneration  of  the  tissues  of  the  body ;  and 
thus  a  very  frequent  cause  of  the  mortality  in  long-standing 
syphilis  is  a  universal  fatty  or  lardaceous  decay  of  the 
organs. 

Hereditary  Syphilis  is  the  cause  of  a  number  of  cases  of 
still-births  and  abortions,  and  of  well-known  changes  in  the 
development  of  the  infant.  Thus,  very  often  the  whole 
body  is  puny,  the  forehead  projects,  the  nose  is  flattened, 
the  skin  around  the  mouth  is  often  puckered  from  old  ulcer- 
ations ;  and  lastly,  and  most  important,  a  peculiar  change 
takes  place  in  the  teeth,  the  incisors  being  dwarfed  in  size, 
narrowed,  rounded  and  notched. 

As  to  the  Period  of  Incubation.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
weight  of  evidence  greatly  preponderates  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  there  is  no  definite  period  of  incubation,  either  for 
the  infecting  or  the  non-infecting  sore  ;  assuming  the  term 
incubation  to  imply  such  an  uniformity  as  exists  in  the 
period  of  incubation  of  other  specific  diseases,  as  measles, 
smallpox,  etc. 

As  to  the  date  expressed  at  which  the  constitution  is  in- 
volved :  it  is  possible  that  the  poison  of  syphilis  may  be 
carried  into  the  circulation  from  the  moment  of  contact,  in 
whatever  manner  that  is  effected ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  time  is  required  to  this  end. 

The  mode  in  which  the  poison  is  received  into  the  system 
is  equally  doubtful. 

As  to  the  question  of  unity  or  duality  of  virus,  they  add 
that  there  is  probably  but  one  true  syphilitic  poison  exert- 
ing its  influence  upon  the  soil  in  which  it  is  implanted,  pro- 
ducing various  forms  of  true  syphilitic  sores,  differing  in 
different  individuals,  modified  by  health,  and  by  constitu- 
tion, by  locality,  and  probably  by  its  ever-varying  intensity. 

Of  thirty-three  witnesses,  twenty- three  asserted  that  one 
attack  of  syphilis  gives  no  future  immunity. 

As  to  relapses,  and  the  period  of  safety  for  marriage. 
The  subject  admits  of  division  into  safety  as  respects  impart- 
ing the  disease  in  its  secondary  stage  to  the  other  sex,  direct- 
ly through  the  medium  of  the  secretions  ;  and  safety  as  re- 
spects imparting  it  indirectly,  through  the  foetus,  to  the 
mother.  Some  witnesses  do  not  admit  the  former  liability, 
while  the  majority  consider  that  secondary  disease  may  be 
directly  imparted  through  the  medium  of  a  moist  secretion, 
as  from  a  tubercle  ;  but  all  agree  in  the  belief  that  a  syphi- 
litic father,  though  presenting  no  appearance  of  disease,  may 
beget  a  syphilitic  child,  and  that  that  child,  through  the 
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medium  of  its  blood,  may  impart  the  disease  to  its  previous- 
ly healthy  mother. 

Evidence  is  conclusive  to  the  effect  that  syphilis  may  be 
communicated  by  intercourse  during  either  of  its  stages,  lo- 
cal or  constitutional. 

The  Local  and  other  Varieties  of  Soft  Sore. — The  simple 
or  non-infecting  sore  (and,  indeed,  all  sores  unmarked  by 
specific  induration)  should  be  treated  almost  entirely  by 
local  applications,  having  for  their  object  to  allay  pain  or 
inflammation,  and  protect  the  sore  from  injury.  There  is  no 
remarkable  feature  in  the  progress  of  the  inguinal  glands 
towards  suppuration  which  demands  comment.  Their  lia- 
bility to  suppurate,  however,  renders  the  destruction  of  the 
sore  by  escharotics  desirable.  Such  treatment  should  only 
be  resorted  to  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  sore,  and  probably 
not  later  than  two  days  from  its  first  appearance. 

Mercury  will  neither  arrest  the  progress  of  glandular  en- 
largement, nor  prevent  suppuration.  *  *  * 

Treatment  of  primary  sores,  whether  by  excision  or  by 
escharotics,  constitutes  a  prominent  feature  in  the  modern 
practice  of  surgery,  and,  under  favorable  conditions,  may  be 
resorted  to  with  great  advantage. 

In  the  case  of  the  soft  infecting  sore,  it  is  obviously  of  great 
moment  to  destroy  the  local  poison,  and  avert  the  train  of  con- 
stitutional symptoms  which  may  possibly,  nay,  probably  will, 
follow.  Should  the  destruction  of  this  sore  by  caustic  fail  of  its 
object  by  reason  of  its  imperfect  application,  or  of  the  too  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  sore,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  conse- 
quences would  be  injurious,  and  that  an  earlier  development 
of  the  poison  in  the  system  would  result.  The  rule  of  prac- 
tice, which  limits  the  operation  of  destruction  to  the  two  or 
three  days  from  the  first  development  of  the  sore,  must, 
therefore,  be  strictly  adhered  to.  For  the  reasons  before 
given,  it  is  an  operation  which  can  rarely  be  resorted  to 
with  a  prospect  of  success  in  the  hospital  class  of  patients. 

The  application  of  local  agents  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  hard  sore  is  useless. 

Phagedcena. — In  nearly  all  forms  of  phagedena,  the 
morbid  action  will  cease  on  the  destruction  of  the  affected 
part.  The  agent  most  generally  resorted  to  is  nitric  acid, 
which,  in  the  less  active  forms  of  the  disease,  may  be  re- 
duced in  strength  by  the  addition  of  three,  six,  or  eight  pro- 
portions of  water.  In  the  severe  and  destructive  examples, 
nothing  short  of  the  strong  acid,  or  any  other  equally 
powerful  escharotic,  will  suffice  to  arrest  it.  The  constitu- 
Vol.  III.— no.  16.  30 
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tional  forms  are  extremely  intractable.  They  defy  the  in- 
genuity of  the  surgeon,  and  set  at  nought  every  variety  of 
remedy  brought  to  bear  j»n  them.  With  a  worn  and  de- 
bilitated frame,  bark,  iodine,  mineral  acids,  wine  and  nu- 
tritious food,  and  the  freshest  accessible  atmosphere,  are  the 
principal  remedies  on  which  reliance  must  be  placed. — 
British  Med.  Jour.,  Jan.  1st  and  Sth,  1867. 


Consultation  with  Irregular  Practitioners. 

Believing  that  our  code  of  ethics  concerning  consulta- 
tions with  irregular  practitioners  is  injudicious,  and  based 
upon  false  premises,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  reasons  in  your 
journal. 

While  admitting  that  a  regular  medical  education  is  es- 
sential to  the  perfection  of  medical  qualifications,  I  deny  that, 
in  the  abstract,  it  is  the  only  presumptive  evidence  of  ability 
to  practice  medicine.  The  time  has  come,  and  it  would  have 
been  to  the  benefit  of  science  and  to  our  profession  if  we  had 
years  ago  acknowledged  it,  when  no  party  of  men,  however 
wise  or  well  educated,  or  who  from  any  extrinsic  circum- 
stances, because  of  their  conditions,  claim  to  be  the  only 
guardians  of  truth  and  morality,  or  religion  even,  will  meet 
the  approval  of  an  intelligent  community.  It  savors  too 
much  of  arrogance  and  conceit,  too  much  of  that  spirit  which 
believed  nothing  good  could  come  out  of  Nazareth,  and  it 
furnishes  an  effective  lever  to  those  artists  who  love  to  cari- 
cature us. 

In  olden  times,  I  well  recollect  how  my  cap  came  off 
when  in  presence  of  the  "  minister ;"  but  who  cares  for  the 
office  now,  unless  merit  goes  with  it? 

When  we  get  wise  enough  to  let  our  merits,  not  our 
means  of  education,  be  the  criterion  of  our  claims  to  public 
confidence,  quackery  dies,  and  not  before. 

The  rule  seems  to  place  a  tinsel  garment  upon  my  shoul- 
ders, which  my  manhood  is  ashamed  to  wear.  The  idea  it 
suggests,  that  I  can  be  so  easily  contaminated  by  a  consulta- 
tion with  my  inferiors(?),  is  an  acknowledgment  of  snobbery 
at  which  my  sense  of  self-respect  revolts. 

We  deny,  in  all  our  other  relations  to  humanity,  this 
principle  of  necessary  contamination  or  endorsement  of  error, 
because  we  come  into  contact  with  it;  and  why  should  we 
continue  the  folly  here,  so  long  as  public  intelligence  sent  it 
adrift  years  ago  ? 
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Look  around  and  see  if  you  can  find  amongst  the  better 
classes  of  the  community  any  respect  for  a  doctor,  unless,  by 
his  intrinsic  merits  lie  commands  their  confidence. 

The  "divine  afflatus"  that  clothed  the  profession  in  olden 
times  is  worn  out  with  us,  as  well  as  with  the  clergy,  and  it 
will  be  better  for  us  to  know  that  we  are  naked  than  to  suf- 
fer the  delusion  that  we  have  something  over  us  which  the 
world  admires. 

The  ethic  is  based  also  upon  the  false  assumption  that  ir- 
regular practitioners  are  not  educated.  This  is  not  true — 
some  have  better  educations  than  many  regularly  educated 
practitioners,  and  admitting  this  concedes  no  virtue  to  a 
poor  means  of  education  ;  it  simply  admits  that  there  are 
live,  earnest,  thinking  men,  who  have  acquired  more  educa- 
tion under  inconveniences  than  lazy  dolts  have  done  with 
the  best  means  at  their  command. 

Some  of  the  irregulars,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  are 
earnest  seekers  after  truth — men  who  work  as  hard  to  mas- 
ter science  as  the  regulars — men  who  are  as  honest,  free  from 
all  guile  or  tendency  to  charlatanism ;  but  this  ethical  rule 
forbids  that  I  should  meet  them  in  consultation,  should  hold 
out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  them,  or  try  to  convince  them 
of  the  error  of  their  way  in  the  best  way  I  know,  by  a  show 
of  superior  merit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  wrong — unjust  to  ourselves, 
unjust  to  society,  and  unjust  to  them.  I  would  say,  meet 
these  men,  try  and  redeem  them  from  the  errors  they  labor 
under,  and  do  it  always  with  that  manly  dignity  which  comes 
from  a  consciousness  of  power  because  we  are  right,  and  a 
sincere  wish  that  all  others  may  be.  Abolish  the  rule,  and 
in  so  doing  trample  upon  the  idea  that  dictation  is  essential 
to  our  professional  character  upon  subjects  within  reasonable 
conceptions  of  educated  manhood. 

Let  each  member  of  the  profession  determine  for  himself 
what  is  derogatory  to  his  reputation,  and  let  him  stand  or 
fall  upon  his  own  merits.  Then  will  men  lose  all  power  to 
build  distinct  sects  as  sects,  for  a  man  may  believe  all  that 
he  sees  to  be  truth,  corrected  only  by  a  better  light  when  it 
shines.  Pie  may  practise  homoeopathy  or  hydropathy,  but 
he  can  claim  no  distinction  as  a  sect  because  we  concede  his 
right  of  opinion,  and  admit  all  he  can  show  to  be  truth  in  his 
theory. 

All  our  differences  of  opinion  is  the  result  of  ignorance, 
either  of  ourselves  or  others,  and  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
progress  is,  and  ever  will  be,  our  unwillingness  to  concede 
the  right  of  opinion  to  others  which  we  claim  to  ourselves. 
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I  have  no  fear  of  opposing  quackery  with  science,  and 
with  rascals  either  in  or  out  of  the  profession  1  hold  but  little 
intercourse,  yet  still  claim  myself  competent  to  determine 
my  conduct. 

With  the  "  ics,"  or  "  isms,"  or  "  pathies,"  I  have  no  wish 
to  affiliate,  but,  knowing  my  own  imperfections,  I  pity  and 
not  condemn  those  who  I  think  err. 

The  ethic  in  question  is  virtually  ignored  by  many  of  our 
best  physicians,  either  from  misconception  of  its  principle  or 
from  views  like  mine,  and  my  honest  conviction  is  that  it  is 
a  dead  law.  So  long  as  it  remains  it  will  bind  some  honest 
men  to  a  course  of  action  that  they  cannot  approve,  while 
others  will  contrive  to  get  around  it,  believing  in  "  higher" 
laws  than  codes  or  creeds.  If  men  do  not  have  honor  enough 
to  obey  right  principle,  they  will  be  hard  subjects  to  redeem 
by  a  law,  and  if  they  cannot  see  the  right  of  a  law  or  rule,  I 
apprehend  the  rule  will  be  equally  abortive. 

¥m.  W.  Gardner,  M.  D. 

Springfield,  Mass. 
— Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 


On  Carbolic  Acid  as  a  Gargle  in  Diphtheria. 

Charles  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  liollingbourn,  Maidstone,  Eng- 
land, in  a  communication  to  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 
on  carbolic  acid  in  diphtheria,  says : 

I  usually  give  it  in  the  form  of  a  gargle,  but  in  children, 
by  swabbing  the  throat  out  freely  with  it  on  a  piece  of 
sponge.  When  the  disease  has  been  taken  early,  I  have  not 
failed  in  a  single  case,  but  have  lost  some  where  it  had  gone 
too  far  for  medical  treatment  to  be  of  any  service.  Carbolic 
acid  has  a  decided  effect  upon  the  false  membrane  thrown 
out.    The  following  is  the  form  I  usually  prescribe : 

5     Acidi  carbolici,  TT[xx. 
Acidi  acetici,  f.  3  ss. 

Mellis,  3ij- 
Tinct.  myrrhee,       f.  3  ij. 
Aquae,  q.  s. 

M. 

ITt  fiat  gargarisma,  f.  3  vj. 

The  carbolic  and  acetic  acids  to  be  well  shaken  together, 
the  mel  to  be  added  with  the  aqua  gradually.  With  it  I 
usually  give  tinct.  ferri  and  quinine. — Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter. 
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Raid  on  the  Uterus. 

A  distinguished  surgeon  in  New  York  City,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  said,  when  Dupuytren's  operation  for  relaxation 
of  the  sphincter  ani  was  in  vogue,  every  young  man  who 
came  from  Paris  found  every  other  individuals  anus  too 
large,  and  proceeded  to  pucker  it  np.  The  result  was  that 
New  York  anuses  looked  like  gimlet-holes  in  a  piece  of  pork. 
It  seems  to  me  that  just  such  a  raid  is  being  made  upon  the 
uterus  at  this  time.  It  is  a  harmless,  unoffensive  little  organ, 
stowed  away  in  a  quiet  place.  Simply  a  muscular  organ, 
having  no  function  to  perform  save  at  certain  periods  of  life, 
but  furnishing  a  capital  field  for  surgical  operations,  and  is 
now-a-days  subject  to  all  sorts  of  barbarity  from  surgeons 
anxious  for  notoriety.  Had  Dame  Nature  foreseen  this,  she 
would  have  made  it  iron-clad.  What  with  burning  and  cau- 
terizing, cutting  and  slashing,  and  gouging  and  spitting,  and 
skewering  and  pessary ing,  the  old-fashioned  womb  will 
cease  to  exist,  except  in  history.  The  Transactions  of  the 
National  Medical  Association  for  1864  has  figured  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  different  kinds  of  pessaries,  embracing 
every  variety,  from  a  simple  plug  to  a  patent  threshing  ma- 
chine, which  can  only  be  worn  with  the  largest  hoops.  They 
look  like  the  drawings  of  turbine  water-wheels,  or  a  leaf  from 
a  work  on  entomology.  Pessaries,  I  suppose,  are  sometimes 
useful,  but  there  are  more  than  there  is  any  necessity  for.  I 
do  think  that  this  filling  the  vagina  with  traps,  making  a 
Chinese  toy-shop  of  it,  is  outrageous.  Hippocrates  said  that 
he  would  never  recommend  a  pessary  to  procure  abortion — 
nay,  he  swore  lie  never  would.  Were  he  alive  now  he  would 
never  recommend  one  at  all.  If  there  were  fewer  abortions 
there  would  be  fewer  pessaries,  and  if  there  were  fewer  pes- 
saries there  would  be  fewer  abortions.  Our  grandmothers 
never  knew  they  had  wombs,  only  as  they  were  reminded  ot 
it  by  the  struggles  of  a  healthy  foetus  ;  which,  by  the  by,  they 
always  held  on  to.  Now-a-days,  even  our  young  women 
must  have  their  wombs  shored  up,  and  if  a  baby  accidentally 
gets  in  by  the  side  of  the  machinery,  and  finds  a  lodgment 
in  the  uterus,  it  may,  perchance,  have  a  knitting-needle  stuck 
in  its  eyes  before  it  has  any.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  introduce  a  speculum,  and  pretend  to  discover  ul- 
ceration of  the  os,  and  subject  a  patient  to  this  revolting 
manipulation  once  or  twice  a  week,  when  there  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  the  matter.  By  some  practitioners,  all  diseases 
which  occur  in  the  female  are  attributed  to  the  uterus.  In 
this  class  are  especially  to  be  included  all  such  as  make  of 
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the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  uterus  a  specialty. — From 
Address  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Buck,  President  of  New  Hampshire 
State  Medical  Society  for  1866. 


Ether  versus  Chloroform. 

Lyons  is  the  only  city  in  France,  and  Boston  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  chloroform  is  laid  aside  and 
ether  preferred  as  an  anaesthetic.  A  death  having  taken 
place  this  summer  at  Lyons,  in  a  woman  of  delicate  consti- 
tution, under  anaesthesia,  while  an  orthopaedic  apparatus  was 
being  adjusted  to  her  foot  to  correct  some  deformity,  the  fact 
gave  occasion  to  a  discussion  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
in  that  city.  It  then  appeared  that,  since  the  resolution  had 
been  come  to,  under  a  certain  predominance  of  opinion,  to 
adhere  to  the  use  of  ether,  no  less  than  seven  deaths  had 
occurred  at  Lyons ;  whereas  in  Paris,  during  the  fourteen 
years  that  chloroform  has  been  in  use,  over  a  much  wider 
range  of  cases,  the  same  figure  expresses  the  total  number 
of  casualties,  for  they  have  been  no  more  than  seven. — Brit. 
Med.  Journal. 


Physiological  and  Therapeutical  Action  of  Narceia.    By  Dr.  A.  Eulenburg. 

Dr.  Eulenburg  employed  in  his  experiments  the  h}7dro- 
chlorate  of  narceia  in  the  dose  of  one  sixth  to  one  half  a 
grain  when  administered  internally,  but  in  that  of  one  eighth 
to  one  fourth  of  a  grain  when  used  in  hypodermic  injection, 
in  which  form  of  application  the  successful  results  of  the 
treatment  were  well  observed.  He  never  saw  any  unfavor- 
able symptoms  after  these  doses,  such  as  headache  or  gastric- 
effects,  which  usually  follow  the  use  of  morphia  when  given 
in  corresponding  doses.  Among  the  physiological  effects  of 
the  operation  of  narceia,  the  most  striking  and  most  constant 
is  the  diminution  of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  with  a  cor- 
responding weakening  of  the  flow  of  blood,  and  sometimes 
a  subsequent  slight  acceleration  of  the  pulsations.  The  res- 
pirations were  sometimes  temporarily  retarded,  and  occa- 
sionally they  were  rather  accelerated,  but  generally  no  effect 
was  observed  on  the  temperature  of  the  skin.  On  the 
extremities  of  the  sensitive  nerves  in  the  skin,  narceia  acts 
in  an  analogous  manner  to  other  narcotics  ;  but  Dr.  Eulen- 
burg could  discover  no  effect  upon  the  urinary  organs.  As 
to  its  therapeutical  effects,  he  employed  it  with  good  results 
as  a  sedative  and  hypnotic  in  the  most  varied  diseases  where 
local  irritation,  attended  with  great  pain  or  general  excite- 
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ment,  required  the  use  of  narcotics.  Its  operation  was  also 
favorable  in  certain  cases  of  peripheric  neuralgia,  and  in 
one  case  of  hysterical  convulsions  with  spastic  contractions, 
in  which  form  of  disease  morphia  is  of  very  little  use.  N"ar- 
ceia  is,  therefore,  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  all  those  cases 
in  which  morphia  is  either  not  tolerated  from  the  beginning, 
or  in  which  it  has  lost  its  effects  from  long  use. — Schmidt's 
Jahrhiicher. — British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical  Re- 
view, April,  1867,  p.  525. 


EDITORIAL. 

The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  and  the  National  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Pharmacopoeia, 

As  these  are  movements  of  national  interest  and  importance,  it  is 
essentially  necessary  that  all  Eclectic  Medical  Colleges,  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Societies,  Phamaceutical  Associations,  and  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Profession  generally,  should  be  fully  represented  and  co-operate  in 
carrying  out  such  measures  as -will  ensure  their  entire  success.  This 
principle  of  co-operation  and  concerted  action  should  obtain  in  all  en- 
terprises affecting  the  advancement  of  our  cause  and  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  profession.  Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  our 
school  of  practitioners  than  to  see  the  day  when  we  shall  have  our 
chartered  schools  in  successful  operation,  with  large  and  intelligent 
classes  of  medical  students ;  our  chartered  State  Medical  Societies, 
holding  their  annual  meetings ;  our  complete  medical  literature  ;  our 
National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  every  State  in  the  Union  rep- 
resented ;  our  complete  Pharmacopoeia,  and,  what  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  a  harmonious  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  entire 
Eclectic  Medical  Profession  in  America. 


The  "Winter  Session, 

The  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York  begins  its  regular 
course  of  Lectures  on  the  15th  day  of  October.  From  the  letters 
which  we  have  received  and  other  indications,  we  are  quite  certain 
that  we  will  have  one  hundred  matriculants.  Quite  a  number  of  stu- 
dents are  already  in  the  city  and  will  at  once  enter  upon  their  studies. 
So  soon  as  they  matriculate  they  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
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hospitals  and  enjoying  all  the  advantages  for  study  and  clinical  ob- 
servation the  city  affords. 


The  Rosin-Weed — Siiphium  Laciniatum. 

A  well-written  article  upon  this  subject  by  Dr.  Garrison  will  be 
found  in  this  number  of  the  .Review.  In  1860  I.  D.  Johnson,  a  dis- 
tinguished veterinary  surgeon  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  first  called  our  at- 
tention to  this  article.  We  procured  a  large  quantity  of  the  weed 
from  Illinois  and  made  it  into  an  Alcoholic  Fluid  Extract  and  used 
this  extensively  in  the  Pleuro-Pneumonia  which  was  then  so  gener- 
ally prevalent  and  fatal  among  cattle.  We  also  used  it  in  many  cases 
of  Asthma  with  the  most  gratifying  and  complete  success.  From  the 
happy  effects  which  have  followed  the  use  of  this  medicine  in  our 
hands,  we  are  quite  certain  that  the  profession  will  be  pleased  with  its 
action,  and  we  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  publish  the  results 
of  the  observation  of  all  who  use  it. 


The  Eclectic  Medical  Eeview, 

Tins  journal  has  been  so  successfully  conducted,  and  published 
with  such  regularity,  that  we  now  feel  disposed  to  ask  our  present 
subscribers  to  co-operate  in  extending  its  circulation.  This  could 
be  done  very  easily  by  each  of  the  subscribers  presenting  the  subject 
to  his  neighboring  physician.  Every  Eclectic  Physician  in  the 
country  should  take  the  Review,  as  well  as  contribute  to  its  pages 
matters  of  practical  interest  to  its  readers  and  the  profession  at  large. 


The  Eclectic  Medical  Profession  in  Harmony  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

To  a  disinterested  observer  the  medical  profession  of  this  country 
presents  a  very  strange  feature,  which  is  the  more  noticeable  because 
of  its  striking  contrast  with  the  freedom  and  equality  which  obtains 
with  reference  to  all  our  institutions,  and  to  almost  everything  else. 
That  feature  is  a  disposition  of  exclusiveness  as  tyrannical  and  over- 
bearing as  was  ever  exhibited  by  the  Romish  church  in  matters  of 
religion.  The  -Allopaths  act  as  though  they  were  convinced  that 
the  mantle  of  wisdom  had  descended  directly  to  them  from  the  gods, 
and  had  fallen  over  their  shoulders  exclusively,  empowering  them  to 
persecute  to  the  death  all  poor  sinners  who  might  be  such  according 
to  their  law.    A  few  of  them  assume  to  be  the  aristocracy  of  the  pro- 
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fession,  with  arbitrary  powers  to  bind  and  to  loose,  to  make  and  to 
unmake ;  and  they  act  as  though  the  rest  were  miserable  serfs,  whose 
only  prospect  of  happiness,  or  of  professional  life,  lies  in  an  abject 
obedience  to  the  will  and  enactment  of  the  few.  If  perchance  any  of 
them  question  the  right  of  those  to  judge  for  them,  an  excommunica- 
tion and  terrible  anathemas  are  visited  upon  their  devoted  heads,  and 
the  spirit  of  vengeance  would,  if  it  could,  pursue  them  beyond  the 
confines  of  this  mundane  sphere.  Such  is  the  allopathic  profession 
here  ;  such  is  the  assumption  of  power  they  have  made,  and  such  the 
effort  to  use  it.  Tolerated  in  a  community  for  the  good  they  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  accomplish  in  arresting  the  tendency  to  mortal- 
ity, they  have  wrapped  themselves  up  in  their  knowledge,  which  is 
mainly  of  the  past  centuries,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  any 
other  than  themselves  can,  by  any  possibility,  know  or  find  out  any- 
thing, and  refuse  to  receive  as  facts  anything  that  does  not  originate 
in  themselves.  They  have  not  been  able  to  hold  all  of  their  number 
as  willing  slaves.  Many  have  left  them  whose  expanded  minds  and 
broad  and  liberal  views  would  not  bear  such  restraint.  They  are 
men  well  versed  in  all  medical  lore,  who  are  eager  to  seek  out  new 
ways  and  more  positive  methods,  to  accomplish  the  cure  of  disease. 
Such  are  the  Eclectics  of  the  present  day.  Proud  of  their  work 
already  accomplished,  strong  in  the  knowledge  and  strength  they  at 
present  possess,  and  eager  to  explore  new  fields,  and  confer  new 
blessings  upon  their  fellow-mortals,  they  present  themselves,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  others,  to  the  people.  They  believe  that  God 
created  all  professional  men,  as  well  as  all  others,  free  and  equal. 
They  believe  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  equal  professional  attain- 
ments, and  that  there  is  such  equality  among  themselves,  to  any  other 
branch  of  the  profession,  and  on  equal  terms  they  are  willing  to 
stand — no  greater  and  no  less.  They  hold  themselves  ready  as  true 
physicians  to  give  advice  where  it  is  needed,  irrespective  of  persons 
or  schools,  and  claim  the  right  to  ask  such  in  the  same  manner. 
Their  aim  is  to  put  the  profession  in  its  true  position,  to  accomplish 
the  most  good  possible.  To  this  end  they  investigate  and  discover 
new  remedies  and  modes  of  treatment  of  disease,  and  to  this  end  they 
establish  colleges  under  regular  legal  authority,  that  in  them  the  latest 
improvements  and  discoveries,  as  well  as  the  older  ones  made,  may 
be  taught  to  those  seeking  such  knowledge.  They  seek  to  eliminate 
from  practice  the  use  of  such  deadly  and  harmful  agents  as  mercury, 
arsenic,  antimony,  &c.,  and  establish  a  truly  rational  system,  based 
on  all  the  discovered  and  well-established  facts  of  science. 
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Essentials  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  or  Medicine.  A  handy- 
book  for  students  and  practitioners.  By  Henry  Hartshorne,  M.  D.. 
Prof,  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Auxiliary 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  &c,  &c. 

A  work  valuable  for  its  brevity  and  the  successful  effort  of  the 
author  to  condense  all  the  real  essentials  of  each  disease  into  as 
concise  a  description  as  possible. 

The  contents  are :  Introduction ;  Part  I. — Principles  of  Medi- 
cine ;  Part  II. — Special  Pathology  and  Practice. 

In  the  Introduction  he  gives  a  resume  of  the  "  Systems  of  Medi- 
cine," in  which — though  he  departs  from  his  text  to  vent  a  little 
spleen  on  the  Eclectics  of  the  present  day — he  fairly  shows  that 
Celsus  was  one  of  the  same  name,  as  also  was  Boerhaave,  Sydenham, 
and  many  other  illustrious  names  of  the  past.  Ilational  empyricism 
is  our  method  of  action  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  If  that  is  the 
rule  of  action -of  the  author,  he  departs  materially  from  the  footsteps 
of  his  predecessors,  and  may  as  justly  be  styled  a  pretender  as  that 
he  styles  us  such. 

Section  1st  of  Part  I.,  is  on  General  Pathology,  under  the  heads 
of  Morbid  States  of  the  System  and  Morbid  States  of  Organs. 

Section  2d,  is  on  Semeiology,  and  includes  Symptomatology 
as  applied  to  the  different  apparatus  of  the  body;  and  Physical 
Diagnosis,  including  Inspection,  Mensuration,  Palpation,  Succussion, 
Spirometry,  Percussion,  Auscultation,  Exploration  of  the  Heart,  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Abdomen,  Laryngoscopy,  Bhinoscopy,  &c.  Every 
page  of  this  may  be  read  with  much  attention  and  profit;  and  the 
material  is  so  well  arranged  and  condensed  that  the  student  can 
easily  find  that  for  which  he  is  seeking. 

Section  3d,  on  General  Therapeutics,  discusses  the  different 
methods  of  applying  remedies ;  including  Electricity,  Hot- Air  Bath, 
Movement  Cure,  Inhalation  and  Atomization  and  Hypodermic  Injec- 
tions— the  latter  of  which  are  now  much  in  vogue. 

Section  4th,  is  on  Nosology. 

Part  II.,  on  Special  Pathology  and  Practice,  treats  in  the  same 
lucid  and  descriptive  manner  the  whole  list  of  diseases  to  which  the 
body  is  incident;  giving  definitions,  varieties,  symptoms,  anatomy, 
pathology,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

The  latter  part  of  the  work  contains  a  strange  feature  for  an  allo- 
pathic author,  which  savors  a  little  of  what  some  of  them  derisively 
style  Empyricism,  viz.,  two  hundred  and  forty-three  Formulae,  which 
may  be  used  in  the  various  diseases  previously  described.  It  is  a 
good  feature  of  the  work,  however.  We  would  suggest  to  the  Doctor, 
that  the  resin  of  Podophyllum  is  called  by  the  name  of  Podophyllin, 
and  is  so  known  all  over  the  land. 

The  book  is  handsomely  bound,  and  contains  417  pages. 

For  sale  by  Messrs.  Balliere  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
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Messrs.  Editors  of  the  New  York  Eclectic  Medical  Review : 

Gents — In  regard  to  the  Report  of  cases  of  cholera  treated  by 
me,  and  published  in  your  Review  in  August,  1867, 1  wish  to  make  a 
reference  to  what  may  be  considered  by  some  as  an  omission,  why 
such  proportion  of  my  cases  seemed  to  have  been  in  an  incipient 
form. 

Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventeen  cases  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Health,  I  included  all  cases  that  were  the  subject  of  either 
or  ail  forms  or  stages — that  is,  "  vomiting,"  cramping,  or  diarrhoea — 
believing,  as  I  did,  that  all  the  cases  reported  were  in  the  first  stage 
of  cholera,  which,  if  not  treated  by  the  means  described  in  my  essay, 
under  "  The  Danger  of  Delay,"  would  have  passed  rapidly  iuto  a 
collapsed  condition.  My  experience  during  the  epidemic  of  1849, 
together  with  the  epidemics  of  1850  and  '66,  had  taught  me  that  in 
almost  every  instance  where  an  individual  was  severely  attacked  with 
either  vomiting,  cramping,  or  diarrhoea,  if  not  promptly  treated  and 
these  conditions  arrested,  would  be  the  subject  of  all  the  different 
stages  or  conditions  consequent  to  an  attack  of  fatal  cholera.  There- 
fore it  has  been  my  habit  to  speak  of  vomiting,  cramping,  or  diarrhoea, 
as  stages  of  cholera. 

Some  physicians,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  medical  writers,  main- 
tain that  a  condition  of  collapse  attended  by  a  shrivelled  skin,  a  blue 
appearance  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  a  cold  and  clammy 
sweat,  a  cold  tongue  and  cold  breath,  cramps  and  a  pulseless  state, 
alone  constitute  genuine  cholera ;  and  all  other  conditions  are  not 
to  be  considered  cholera.  This  theory  I  do  not  subscribe  to;  for  it 
is  contrary  to  the  established  and  scientific  theory  of  the  origin  and 
progressive  influence  of  diseased  action ;  therefore  a  number  of  cases 
are  reported  as  commenced  and  discharged  the  same  day,  which 
perhaps,  without  an  explanation,  would  lead  to  some  suggesting  an 
exaggeration. 

The  facts  were,  that  the  cases  reported  in  this  way  were  done 
in  consequence  of  taking  the  list  from  my  professional  charges  at  the 
end  of  August,  when  all  physicians  were  required  to  report  to  the 
Health  Office — the  disease  being  no  longer  considered  by  the  Board 
of  Health  as  an  epidemic.  The  fact  was,  further,  that  in  almost 
every  instance  they  were  persons  who  had  received  from  my  office 
the  medicines  for  the  different  stages,  with  full  written  directions  for 
use,  and  they  had  themselves  applied  the  treatment  most  thoroughly; 
but  called  me  on  that  day  to  give  general  directions.  Therefore  no 
note  was  taken  of  the  time  that  the  case  had  been  using  my  prescrip- 
tions before  I  called.  Besides  I  seldom  visited  a  patient  who  had 
not  been  my  previous  patron — my  time  being  fully  occupied  with 
them.  Besides,  the  early  treatment  referred  to  gave  me  a  specific 
advantage. 

There  were  a  great  many  cases  that  used  the  medicine  for  diar- 
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rhcea,  of  which  no  account  was  taken  during  the  twenty-three  days 
in  August,  that  being  the  time  the  disease  was  recognized  as  an 
epidemic.  But  only  such  cases  of  diarrhoea  were  included  as  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe,  if  not  treated  promptly,  would  have  passed 
through  the  different  stages  of  cholera. 

There  were  a  few  of  these  cases  treated  before  the  cholera  was 
pronounced  by  the  Board  of  Health  epidemic. 

As  an  additional  point  of  information  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  regulations  in  this  city  as  regards  burials,  I  will  state  that 
all  undertakers  have  to  obtain,  before  interment,  from  the  Health 
Officer,  a  permit ;  but  before  the  Health  Officer  will  issue  this  permit, 
the  undertaker  called  upon  has  to  produce  a  certificate  from  the  phy- 
sician in  attendance  as  to  what  disease  the  patient  died  with.  This 
is  a  guard  that  all  deaths  may  be  reported  by  every  physician  under 
their  care. 


The  Art  of  Prescribing. — The  London  Lancet  for  June,  1867, 
says  : — "  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  improvement  in  the  art  of 
prescribing  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  our  knowledge  of  drugs  and 
chemical  combinations.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  some  of  the  prescrip- 
tions that  are  handed  to  the  pharmaceutist  to  dispense,  the  most 
incongruous  intermixture  of  remedies,  most  dissimilar  and  contradic- 
tory in  action,  is  ordered ;  whilst  chemical  considerations  are  set  at 
defiance,  and  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  often  complex  changes  that 
must  take  place  upon  the  admixture  of  several  different  preparations, 
whose  original  properties  are  often  completely  altered.  The  real 
intentions  of  the  prescribe!*  are  thus  defeated,  and  the  cure  indirectly 
delayed. 

"  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury  recently  discussed  this  subject  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  He  referred  first  of  all  to  un- 
chemical  formula,  giving  as  illustrations  the  combination  of  chloride 
of  barium,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  extract  of  gentian;  the  chloride 
being  thus  rendered  inert ;  and,  secondly,  a  prescription  containing 
iodide  of  potassium,  bicarbonate  of  potash,  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine, 
ammoniatcd  tincture  of  valerian,  and  water,  the  result  being  the  pro- 
duction of  a  frothy  white  precipitate  of  quina,  forming  a  mass  suitable 
for  pills.  And  this  exemplifies  a  point  not  sufficiently  well  known — 
that  quina  does  not  combine  with  ammonia  or  an  alkaline  carbonate. 
Unexpected  combinations  sometimes  result,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
example : — A  prescription  was  written  for  a  mixture,  of  which  the 
more  essential  ingredients  were  Rochelle  salts  and  calcined  magnesia ; 
this  was  taken  without  particular  remark  until  a  dose  was  swallowed 
from  a  bottle  of  the  medicine  which  had  been  prepared  some  weeks. 
The  effect  was  so  disagreeable,  and  the  taste  so  caustic,  that  the  pa- 
tient believed  some  error  had  been  committed,  and  special  inquiries 
resulted  in  the  explanation  that  the  calcined  magnesia,  by  prolonged 
contact  with  the  alkaline  tartrates,  had  gradually  abstracted  their 
tartaric  acid,  leaving  the  alkalies  in  a  free  and  caustic  condition." — 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Vermont  Eclectic  Medical 

Society. 

The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Vermont  State  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Society  was  held  at  the  State-House,  Montpelier,  Vermont, 
Wednesday  June  8,  '67. 

The  President,  A.  G.  Brush,  M.  D.,  of  Fairfax,  called  the  meeting 
to  order.  The  Society  was  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Quimby, 
of  New  York.  There  were  several  delegates  present  from  other 
State  Societies,  who  were  heartily  welcomed  by  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

The  minutes  of  the  Annual  and  Semi-annual  Meetings  were  read 
by  Geo.  A.  Bagley,  M.  D.,  the  Secretary,  all  of  which  was  adopted. 
The  same  shows  the  Society  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 

The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  read  and  accepted. 
The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  next  read  and  accepted. 
The  list  of  members  was  then  called. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Johnson,  a  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair  to  nominate  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

The  following  members  were  appointed :  A.  Dodge,  J.  M.  Tem- 
pleton, and  Geo.  Plumley. 

The  Committee  reported  the  following  names,  when,  on  motion, 
they  were  elected. 

President.  A.  G.  Brush,  M.  D.,  of  Fairfax. 

Vice-Presidents,  J.  M.  Templeton,  M.  D.,  of  Montpelier;  John 
Durkee,  M.  D.,  of  Tunbridge ;  W.  D.  Waller,  M.  D.,  of  Fayette- 
ville. 

Recording  Secretary,  Geo.  A.  Bagley,  M.  D.,  of  West  Topsham. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  James  Templeton,  M.  D.,  of  East  Mont- 
pelier. 

Treasurer,  M.  McClearn,  M.  D.,  of  Northfield. 

Censors,  Geo.  K.  Bagley.  M.  D,  of  Chelsea;  Albert  Dodge, 
M.  D.,  of  Chelsea ;  F.  Gunner,  M.  D.,  of  Bristol ;  W.  S.  Johnson, 
M.  D.,  of  Milton;  G.  H.  Plumley,  M.  D.,  of  Montpelier. 

Dr.  George  Plumley  then  delivered  the  Annual  Address,  which 
was  a  well-prepared  paper,  giving  a  brief  history  of  Medicine  from 
the  founding  of  the  science  of  medicine  down  to  the  present  period. 

John  Durkee,  M.  D.,  then  presented,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Society,  a  well-written  essay  on  Acute  Rheumatism.  He  fully  exam- 
ined all  the  various  plans  of  treatment  as  based  on  the  various  patho- 
logical views.  He  fully  endorsed  the  doctrine  of  Prof.  Powell,  that 
this  is  more  attributable  to  a  peculiar  organization  of  the  system 
than  to  any  peculiar  cause. 

His  treatment  was  that  of  the  Eclectic  Profession  generally,  and 
one  that  can  be  fully  endorsed  by  every  extensive  and  good  prac- 
titioner in  our  school  of  practice. 
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W.  S.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  then  read  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Duty  of  the  Physician — his  relation  to  the  profession,  his  relation 
to  the  comniunit}',  what  he  should  do  before  entering  the  profession. 
He  made  a  strong  appeal  to  his  medical  co-laborers  in  the  cause  of 
Eclecticism  to  persevere  in  their  labors,  and  so  continue  to  elevate 
the  profession,  under  all  circumstances. 

To  medical  students  he  gave  much  advice ;  one  of  the  leading 
points  was,  urging  upon  them  to  thoroughly  educate  themselves  be- 
fore they  assume  the  responsible  duty  of  a  practitioner,  for  without 
a  proper  and  well-educated  mind  none  can  ever  succeed  well  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  The  duty  of  the  profession  is  again  appealed 
to  in  behalf  of  the  confidential  relation  he  holds  to  the  community. 
Under  all  circumstances,  he  should  be  a  moral  and  religious  man,  to 
always  be  prepared  to  give  counsel  and  encouragement  to  the  sick 
and  to  all  with  whom  he  has  to  associate.  His  paper  was  well  pre- 
faced, and  was  one  that  should  be  highly  esteemed  by  the  members  of 
the  Society. 

J.  M.  Templeton,  M.  D.,  read  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  Ty- 
phoid Fever.  After  fully  referring  to  all  the  causes,  especially  to 
malaria,  and  the  poisonous  effluvia  arising  from  crowded  ships  and 
tenement  houses,  from  all  the  evidenee  produced,  these,  no  doubt, 
afford  the  greatest  cause  of  this  disease ;  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Templeton, 
of  Glover,  read  an  essay  upon  Diphtheria,  in  which  he  showed  the 
superiority  of  the  Eclectic  practice  of  medicine.  His  view  of 
this  disease  warranted  a  very  different  treatment  from  that  which 
is  known  as  antiphlogistic,  and  use  the  milder  form,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Eclectic  Medical  Profession,  such  as  tonics,  no 
cathartics,  sedatives,  stimulants,  and  mucilaginous  drinks,  some 
stimulants  to  the  drooping,  accompanied  with  nutritious  diet,  such  as 
beef-tea,  &c.  The  doctor  claimed  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  cases  from 
this  plan  of  treatment. 

These  papers  were  read,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  tendered  the  gentle- 
man for  the  same. 

Prof.  Robert  S.  Newton  then  addressed  the  meeting,  urging  upon 
the  members  of  the  Association  to  encourage  young  men  to  study 
medicine,  etc.,  etc. 

Dr.  Usher  then  made  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the  injurious 
effect  of  the  Allopathic  treatment  of  disease  in  the  army,  he  having 
been  connected  with  the  Medical  Department  for  over  one  year. 

The  Code  of  Ethics  was  adopted  by  his  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  M.  M.  Lane,  a  committee  of  three  were  ap- 
pointed to  present  matters  pertaining  to  this  Association  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  in  this  place,  on  the 
5th  day  of  May,  1868. 

In  the  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  by  invitation,  Prof.  Robert  S.  New- 
ton, M.D.,  delivered  a  public  address  at  Hall,  which 
was  well  attended.  Prof.  Scudder,  of  Cincinnati,  who  had  been  de- 
tained on  the  road  until  after  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  then 
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followed,  and  made  a  report  of  the  progress  of  Eclecticism,  speci- 
ally in  the  West. 

It  is  very  important  that  all  the  State  Meetings  should  make 
ample  arrangements  with  speakers,  to  hold  at  least  one  public  meet- 
ing in  connection  with  their  Annual  Meetings.  This,  if  properly  and 
carefully  attended  to  in  time,  would  bring  out  the  people  to  hear 
what  Eclecticism  is,  and  what  it  proposes  to  do. 

Through  this  method  our  cause  would  prosper  far  more  rapidly 
than  it  does,  and  they  would  be  far  more  benefited. 

There  should,  as  a  part  of  the  preparatory  arrangement  of  these 
meetings,  be  several  thousand  Eclectic  Medical  Tracts  circulated  in 
the  vicinity  and  place  of  holding  these  meetings.  We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  furnish  some  of  the  tracts  at  cost  price  for  this  purpose, 
such  as : 

1st.   What  is  the  American  Eclectic  System  of  Medicine? 
2d.  Why  Eclectic  Physicians  refuse  to  bleed. 

The  State  of  Vermont  is  now  well  organized ;  they  have  the 
right  kind  of  men  there  to  carry  on  the  Eclectic  medical  cause. 
The  association  should  endeavor  to  get  every  one  of  the  Eclectics  in 
the  State  into  their  association. 


Abstract  op  the  Proceedings  of  the  Maine  Eclectic  Medical 

Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Portland,  on 
Wednesday,  June  28th,  1867.  There  was  a  full  attendance,  and 
the  proceedings  were  very  interesting  and  profitable. 

The  morning  session  was  occupied  principally  by  reports  of 
Committees  and  other  officers,  which  served  to  indicate  that  the 
Society  was  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 

After  the  reception  of  several  new  members,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  President,  N.  K.  Martin,  M.  D., 
of  Westbrook;  Vice-President,  Marshall  H.  Holmes,  M.  D.,  of 
West  Waterville ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Horatio  G.  Newton, 
M.  D.,  of  Portland ;  Recording  Secretary,  John  Parker,  M.  D.,  of 
Biddeford  ;  Treasurer,  E.  F.  Bascom,  M.  D.,  of  Portland ;  Librarian, 
S.  C.  Libby,  M.  D.,  Saco ;  Counsellors ,— E.  F.  Bascom,  M.  D.,  C. 
H.  Riley,  M.  D.,  and  David  C.  Fortier,  M.  D. 

The  Society  then  listened  to  an  Essay  from  Dr.  H.  Gr.  Newton, 
on  the  <c  Importance  of-  Hygienic  Treatment,"  after  which,  Dr.  E. 
F.  Bascom  addressed  the  meeting,  on  the  recent  various  discoveries 
in  the  department  of  Physiology,  and  their  influence  on  practical 
medicine.    Both  elicited  marked  attention. 

At  3  o'clock  the  society  partook  of  the  annual  dinner,  at  the 
United  States  Hotel,  and  the  remainder  of  the  session  was  occupied 
by  interesting  addresses  from  several  gentlemen,  and  by  discussicns 
of  various  medical  subjects,  which  our  allotted  space  forbids  us  to 
notice  more  fully. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  the  next  annual  meeting  in  Portland,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday 
in  June,  1868.  Dr.  Bascom  was  chosen  as  orator,  and  Dr.  S.  C. 
Libby,  Aniversary  Chairman.  Drs.  Bascom,  Newton,  and  Martin, 
Committee  of  Arrangements.  Drs.  C.  H.  Riley  and  Charles  For- 
tier  were  appointed  Essayists.  Delegates  to  Massachusetts,  Drs.  C. 
H.  Riley  and  John  Barker ;  to  New  York,  Dr.  N.  K.  Martin ;  to 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  G.  H.  Day. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered,  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  for- 
ward a  digest  of  these  proceedings  to  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journals 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati,  for  publication. 


BOOKS  AND  JOURNALS  RECEIVED. 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology.  By  John  C.  Dalton,  M.  D. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia,  Henry  C.  Lea; 
New  York,  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.— 700  pages.  Cloth,  $5.25.  An  ex- 
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(Continued  from  page  156.) 

Marsh's  Test. — If  a  piece  of  zinc  be  immersed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  arsenious  acid,  or  an  arsenite  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  will  reduce  a  part  of  the 
arsenic  to  the  metallic  state,  which  adheres  to  the  zinc  as  a 
black  film,  while  another  part  of  the  arsenic  unites  with  the 
nascent  hydrogen,  and  escapes  as  arseniuretted  hydrogen. 
If  this  gas  be  set  on  fire  it  will  burn  with  a  grayish  flame, 
while  the  arsenic  may  be  separated  in  the  metallic  state  by 
passing  the  gas — after  being  dried  with  chloride  of  calcium 
— through  a  narrow  glass  tube,  part  of  which  is  heated  to  red- 
ness by  the  flame  of  a  spirit  or  gas  lamp,  and  the  metal  will 
be  deposited  in  the  cold  part  of  the  tube ;  or  the  gas  may  be 
set  fire  to  at  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  and,  by  holding  in  the 
jet  a  piece  of  porcelain,  the  arsenic  will  be  deposited  upon  it 
in  the  form  of  brownish-black  spots  of  a  shining  metallic  ap- 
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pearance.  Figure  2  represents  the  apparatus  devised  ori- 
ginally by  Marsh,  but  improved  by  later  investigation. 

Fig.  2. 


B 


o  a 


Marsh's  Test. 


A — Generating  Vessel. 

B — Drying  tube  containing  Chloride  of  Calcium. 
CD— Seduction  Tube, 
d ,  b — Arsenical  Mirrors. 
E — Support. 

Some  of  the  suspected  fluid  is  poured  into  the  generator 
A  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  it.  Some  pieces  of 
pure  zinc  are  previously  placed  in  the  apparatus.  Hydro- 
gen gas  will  be  generated,  and  if  arsenic  be  present  it  will 
combine  with  this  hydrogen,  forming  arseniuretted  hydrogen. 
In  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  2,  A  is  the  generating 
vessel,  B  is  the  drying  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium, 
CD  the  reduction  tube  contracted  at  two  points  and  turned  up 
at  right  angles  at  the  end,  so  as  to  form  a  vertical  jet.*  The 
reduction  tube  should  be  of  hard  glass  entirely  free  from  lead. 
The  first  thing  is  to  ascertain  if  the  zinc  or  sulphuric  acid 

*  The  tube  instead  of  being  contracted  may  be  a  single  straight  tube. 
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used  contain  arsenic.  For  this  purpose  they  must  be  intro- 
duced into  the  generating  vessel ;  the  solution  suspected  to 
contain  arsenic  must,  of  course,  be  kept  out,  only  a  little  water 
and  sulphuric  acid  being  present.  After  the  evolution  of  gas 
has  continued  sufficiently  long  to  expel  all  the  air,  the  reduc- 
tion tube  is  to  be  heated  at  a  by  the  lamp  flame  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  and  the  gas  issuing  from  the  jet  D  inflamed. 
A  jfiece  of  white  porcelain  should  now  be  held  in  the  flame  of 
the  jet.  If  no  deposition  of  arsenic  takes  place  on  the  porce- 
lain or  at  Z>,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  material  used  is  free 
of  that  metal. 

The  liquid  to  be  heated  is  poured  in  (which  is  done  by 
lifting  off  the  cap  e)  and  the  heating  continued.  If  arsenic  is 
present,  it  will  manifest  itself  by  a  bright  deposit  of  pure 
arsenic  at  Z>,  a  little  beyond  the  flame.  The  lamp  may  now  be 
removed  to  c3  when  a  second,  deposition  will  take  place  at  d. 
While  this  is  taking  place  the  porcelain  held  in  the  inflamed 
jet,  D,  will  likewise  (if  the  arsenic  be  in  any  quantity)  be 
tinged  with  another  deposit.  The  portions  of  the  reduction 
tube  containing  these  deposits  may  be  cut  off  with  a  file,  seal- 
ed, and  laid  away  for  further  examination.  The  reduction 
tube  is  that  devised  by  Reghault,  and  is  very  serviceable  for 
this  and  other  purposes,  where  gas  is  at  any  time  required. 
The  small  glass  tube  within  the  generator,  when  filled  with 
gas,  expels  the  acid  fluid,  and  the  latter,  retiring  into  the  gen- 
erator, leaves  the  piece  of  zinc  intact.  As  soon  as  gas  is  let 
out  of  the  small  tube  the  fluid  in  the  generator  flows  again 
into  the  small  tube  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  pieces  of 
zinc,  again  generating  gas,  which  expels  the  acid  as  before. 
A  common  bottle  may  be  used  instead  of  this  generator,  and 
when  properly  used  will  answer  every  purpose.  The  appa- 
ratus will  then  have  the  form  represented  in  Figure  3.  It 
may  be  a  common  quinine  bottle  with  two  perforations  in 
the  cork,  one  for  a  long  tube,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  a 
funnel,  and  the  other  attached  to  the  reduction  tube.  If  the 
porcelain  plate,  as  stated  above,  be  held  in  the  inflamed  jet, 
a  metallic  spot  will  be  obtained,  bright,  and  in  color  charac- 
teristic of  arsenic.    If  the  plate  be  held  a  little  above  the  jet, 
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Fig.  3. 


arsenious  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  pulverulent  film,  will  be 
deposited.  Both  of  these  deposits  may  be  obtained  simulta- 
neously, by  using  a  glass  tube  eight  inches  in  length  and  about 
0.3  inch  in  diameter.  This  tube  must  be  held  over  the  flame 
in  nearly  a  vertical  position. 

A  solution  of  arsenious  acid  may  be  obtained  by  putting 
several  drops  of  water  on  the  plate,  and  inverting  the  plate, 
allowing  the  flame  to  impinge  upon  them  successively.  To 
these  drops  of  water  the  liquid  tests,  such  as  the  ammonio- 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  ammonio-acetate  of  copper,  or  hydro-sul- 
phuric acid  solution,  may  be  applied,  and  all  the  indications 
obtained  that  are  required. 

Ellis's  Test. — Figure  4  represents  the  apparatus  required 
to  perform  Ellis's  Test. 

In  the  above  apparatus  the  arseniuretted  hydrogen  evolv- 
ed in  the  generating  vessel,  a,  is  transmitted  through  the  glass 
tube  h.  This  tube  is  filled  with  strips  of  copper  ribbon  or 
copper  leaf,  oxide  of  copper  being  still  preferable.  At  the 
same  time  the  lamp  c  is  allowed  to  play  upon  the  tube,  as 
represented  in  the  cut,  when  the  arsenic  will  be  deposited 
upon  the  copper  in  the  form  of  a  bright  frost.  These  copper 
strips  may  then  be  laid  aside  for  future  examination.  The 
strips  of  copper  are  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  exposing 
them  to  a  dull  red  heat,  and  in  that  state  to  be  thrown  into 
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Fig.  4. 


a — Generator  containing  the  suspected-fluid. 

I — Tube  containing  the  copper  leaf  or  ribbon  and  heated  by  the  lamp  c. 
d — Support. 

e — Capillary  end  of  tube  with  the  gas  inflamed.  I 


cold  water  and  then  to  be  wiped  dry.  The  following  piece 
of  apparatus,  Fig.  5,  is  used  for  the  generation  of  arseniuret- 
ted  hydrogen,  and  is  very  efficacious.  In  the  tube  a  the  strips 


Fig.  5. 
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of  zinc  and  the  fluid  to  be  examined  (acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid)  are  placed,  the  fluid  extending  up  into  the  "bulb  h.  The 
generation  of  gas  will,  if  the  stop-cock  c  be  closed,  force  the 
fluid  out  of  the  bulb  a  into  h.  If  the  stop-cock  be  opened  the 
flowing  out  of  the  gas  will  allow  the  fluid  to  return,  and  the 
generation  of  gas  will  recommence. 

Lassaigue's  Test.— This  test  has  been  adopted  by  the 
French  Academy.  It  consists  of  passing  a  current  of  arseni- 
uretted  hydrogen,  generated  in  the  solution  experimented 
upon,  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Arsenious  acid 
will  remain  in  solution,  while  there  will  be  likewise  a  black 
deposit  of  metallic  silver.  The  silver  will  contain  besides  the 
arsenious  acid,  some  nitric  acM  and  arsenide  of  silver.  If  a 
little  ammonia  be  added  to  the  solution,  nitrate  of  silver  will 
give  the  characteristic  yellow  precipitate  ;  or,  instead  of  add- 
ing the  ammonia,  theammonio-nitrate  of  silver  may  be  used, 
or  any  other  of  tests  given.  The  following  apparatus,  Fig.  6, 
is  the  form  of  apparatus  used  by  Lassaigue  for  the  purpose. 

Fig.  6. 


Eev air's  Test. — This  test  is  very  delicate.  It  may  be 
performed  in  this  wise.  Fill  a  narrow  test-tube  (Fig.  7)  to 
half  its  depth  with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  four  times  its 
weight  of  water.  Into  this  introduce  a  clean  copper  rod,  and 
then  pour  upon  the  top  of  the  liquid  some  melted  tallow, 
which  on  becoming  cool  forms  a  diaphragm  that  separates  the 
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upper  part  of  the  copper  rod  from  that  which  is  plunged  in 
the  acid.  On  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm  is  to  be  placed 
the  arsenical  solution,  and  at  the  end  of  six  hours  all  the 
arsenic  that  is  in  the  fluid  will  be  found  separated  and  adher- 
ing to  the  rod.  A  rod  of  zinc  will  give  the  same  result  with 
greater  promptitude,  but  will  not  exhibit  the  deposit  to  the 
eye  so  plainly  as  the  copper  rod.  M.  Bevair  affirms  that  by 
this  process  the  quantity  of  arsenic  in  the  matter  put  into  the 
tube  may  be  ascertained  to  the  one-hundredth  of  a  grain. 

Morton's  Test. — This  test  consists  in  electrolyzing  the 
suspected  fluid.  The  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  (consisting 
of  two  or  three  cups  of  Grove's  battery  or  Chester's  Carbon 
battery)  are  to  be  immersed  in  the  solution.  Both  poles 
must  be  of  platinum.  The  hydrogen  evolved  at  the  negative 
pole  must  be  collected  and  examined  as  given  above  for 
arseniuretted  hydrogen.  This  process  possesses  the  advan- 
tage, like  that  of  Bevair,  of  avoiding  the  use  of  zinc  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  both  of  which  are  liable  to  contain  arsenic.  The 
susceptibility  of  this  test,  Morton  says,  is  the  seventy-thou- 
sandth of  a  grain. 

Reinsch's  Test. — Strongly  acidulate  the  suspected  fluid 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boil  it  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  ves- 
sel, with  bright  sheet,  foil,  gauze  or  leaf  copper.  The  time 
of  ebullition  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  solution  or 
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the  amount  of  arsenic  in  it.  If  it  be  weak  the  boiling  must 
be  continued  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  The  arsenic  will 
adhere  to  the  copper.  This  is  carefully  washed,  dried,  cut  into 
small  pieces  and  heated  in  a  test-tube  over  a  spirit  lamp,  when 
the  metallic  arsenic  will  be  volatilized,  and  will  either  yield 
the  metallic  ring,  or  a  deposit  of  arsenious  acid  in  minute 
octohedral  crystals.  This  plan  should  likewise  be  adopted 
with  the  coated  copper  in  Ellis's  Test. 

The  Hydro-Sulphuric  Acid  Test. — The  suspected  fluid 
is  first  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid.  If  it  be 
already  acid  then  neutralize  with  ammonia  and  then  acid  one 
of  the  above  acids.    Into  a  flask,  Fig.  8,  or  Reghault  genera- 

Fig.  8. 

 h  

ft  S\ 


tor  (a  flask  will  answer  every  purpose)  some  sulphide  of  iron 
should  be  put,  and  upon  it  pour  some  sulphuric  acid  diluted. 
The  sulphide,  if  the  generator  be  used,  should  be  put  in  small 
pieces,  in  the  inner  tube,  and  the  diluted  acid  in  the  outer 
one.  The  gas  evolved  should  be  passed  through  the  tube  h 
into  the  suspected  fluid  c.  This  stream  of  gas  should  be  kept 
up  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  The  glass  may  then  be  set  aside 
in  a  warm  place  (100°  F.)  until  the  odor  of  the  hydro-sul- 
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phuric  acid  has  passed  out  of  it.  The  yellow  precipitate  may 
then  be  collected,  well  washed  and  tested.  If  it  be  arsenic  it 
will  be  perfectly  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  pure  alkalies,  in 
their  carbonates  and  bicarbonates,  and  in  alkaline  sulphides. 
This  precipitate  will  be  almost  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  will  yield  the  arsenical  ring,  by  being  mixed  with  char- 
coal and  soda  and  heated  in  the  glass  test-tube.  A  solution 
of  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  or  hydro-sulphide  of  ammonia  will 
act  like  the  gaseous  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  but  is  not  so  sensi- 
tive. 

Waellakton's  Method. — This  consists  in  concentrating  by 
heat  a  little  of  the  suspected  fluid,  and  placing  a  few  drops 
of  the  liquid  in  the  centre  of  a  piece  of  window-glass.  Now 
draw  lines  of  this  liquid  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  form 
a  star-like  figure.  Each  of  these  rays  is  tested  with  a  differ- 
ent test-fluid.  For  instance,  one  touched  with  a  glass  rod 
which  has  been  dipped  in  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  will  give 
a  bright  yellow  color.  Touch  the  rod  to  another  ray,  having 
previously  dipped  it  into  ammonio- acetate  of  copper,  and  a 
grass-green  will  be  produced.  Dip  the  rod  in  a  sesqui-salt  of 
iron,  or  in  uranium  and  the  color  will  be  a  light  yellow  ; 
or  in  a  lead  salt,  when  a  white  precipitate  will  be  obtained, 
etc.  By  this  little  process  several  characteristic  and  unmis- 
takable reactions  may  be  obtained,  all  exhibited  simulta- 
neously before  the  eye. 

All  of  the  above  tests  are  supposed  to  be  used  in  a  fluid 
which  is  transparent  and  devoid  of  color.  But  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  arsenic  is  intimately  mixed  with  organic 
matter,  such  as  matter  of  food  vomited,  or  evacuated  matter, 
portions  of  the  various  organs,  such  as  the  stomach,  liver,  vis- 
cera, etc.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  that  these  foreign 
matters  should  be  got  rid  of.  At  a  preliminary  examination, 
however,  it  is  best  to  resort  at  once  to  Eeinsch's  Test.  The 
suspected  matter,  if  liquid,  must  be  acidulated  with  about  one 
sixth  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiled.  The 
solid  tissue  must  be  cut  up  into  small  pieces  and  boiled  with 
a  mixture  of  one  part  hydrochloric  acid  and  six  parts  of  wa- 
ter, until  the  tissue  is  disintegrated.  The  liquid  should  then  be 
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strained  through  muslin.  Now  immerse  pieces  of  copper  foil 
or  copper  gauze  in  the  boiling  liquid.  If  any  gray  deposit 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  copper  gauze,  it  should  be  re- 
moved, and  new  pieces  put  in.  This  copper  gauze  is  then  to  be 
well  washed  in  pure  water,  dried,  introduced  into  a  test  tube, 
and  heated  over  a  spirit  flame.  By  this  means  the  arsenic  is 
converted  into  arsenious  acid,  which  makes  its  appearance 
upon  the  cold  part  of  the  tube  in  the  form  of  small  octohe- 
dral  crystals.  These  crystals  may  be  dissolved  in  water  and 
then  tested  with  the  tests  given.  As  the  test  of  Reinsch  in- 
troduces into  the  fluid  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  the  gauze 
or  foil,  before  being  used,  should  be  carefully  tested,  lest  it 
may  contain  arsenic.  For  this  purpose  dissolve  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  (say  four  or  five  grains)  in  nitric  acid,  and  test  for 
arsenic. 

There  are  several  methods  of  destrovinof  the  organic  mat- 
ter  supposed  to  be  associated  with  the  arsenic.  The  follow- 
ing condensed  description  of  this  process  will  suffice.  Mix 
the  organic  matter  with  about  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid  (conct.),  and  heat  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a 
dry.  friable,  carbonaceous  mass.  This  residue  is  now  tested 
with  nitric  acicl,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  has  been  added,  in  order  to  reduce  the  arsenic  to  arsenic 
acid,  the  latter  being  very  soluble  in  water.  Now  evaporate 
the  mixture  to  dryness,  boil  this  with  water,  and  filter  the 
latter.  It  would  be  necessary  to  mention  that,  if  the  mass 
should  contain  any  alkaline  chloride,  the  incineration  should 
be  cautiously  done,  for  if  too  much  heat  be  applied,  a 
chloride  of  arsenic  may  be  formed,  which,  being  very  volatile, 
will  escape. 

Another  process  is  the  following  :  Heat  the  organic  mat- 
ter gently  in  a  vessel  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  by 
successive  portions  strong  nitric  acid.  The  organic  matter  be- 
ing thereby  destroyed,  except  adipose  matter,  the  liquid  is 
decanted  from  this  adipose  matter,  the  latter  is  well  washed 
with  pure  water,  and  this  water  being  added  to  that  decanted, 
the  liquid  is  subjected  to  the  usual  tests.  Instead  of  the  nitric 
acid  chlorate  of  potassium  may  be  used. 
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Another  method  :  after  the  organic  matter  is  thoroughly 
dried,  it  is  mixed  with  nitre,  and  the  mixture  is  thrown,  in 
small  portions  at  a  time,  into  a  red-hot  crucible.  By  this 
means  the  arsenic  is  converted  into  arsenate  of  potassium, 
which  is  very  soluble  in  water.  This  solution  is  then  tested 
for  arsenic. 

A  very  ready  method  of  separating  the  organic  matter 
from  arsenic  is  by  the  process  of  dialysis.  It  may  be  effected 
in  the  fol]  owing  manner:  A  flat  hoop  of  wood,  about  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  parchment  pa- 
per,* by  which  an  apparatus  is  formed  not  unlike  a  tambor- 
ine  in  shape.  The  organic  fluid  is  placed  within  this  hoop, 
sufficient  in  amount  to  cover  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of  about 
half  an  inch,  and  the  whole  is  placed  upon  distilled  water,  con- 
tained in  a  basin.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  arsenious  acid  will  have  left  the  organic 
matter,  and  by  diffusion  will  be  found  in  the  water  below. 
This  liquid  must  now  be  concentrated  and  tested  as  usual. 

[To  le  continued.'] 


Vegetable  Medicinal  Preparations:  Some  of  the  Causes  of  their  Non- 
reliability  and  lack  of  Uniformity  in  Strength. 

BY  C.  T.  HART,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology  in  the  Eclectic  Medica!  College  of  N.  Y.  City. 

With  the  progress  of  medicine  new  remedies  are  being 
constantly  introduced.  Many  of  these  are  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
especially,  there  has  been  much  active  investigation  in  this 
direction.  The  result  shows  that  from  plants  are  obtained 
many  of  our  most  positive,  efficient  and  active  remedial 

*  Parchment  paper  is  prepared  as  follows:  Immerse  for  half  a  minute, 
white  unsized  paper  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Then  wash  the  paper 
with  water  slightly  alkalized  with  ammonia.  The  paper  thus  treated  as- 
sumes the  toughness  and  consistency  of  parchment.  In  fact  it  so  closely 
resembles  parchment  that  diplomas  are  printed  upon  it,  and  it  is  used  for 
other  purposes  for  which  the  real  parchment  was  formerly  employed. 
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agents — such  as  the  practitioner  may  rely  upon  to  produce 
specific  results.  Much  attention  has  likewise  been  paid  to  the 
mode  of  preparation,  so  as  to  secure  their  medicinal  virtues 
in  a  concentrated  and  pleasant  form.  The  success  attending 
these  investigations  is  exceedingly  encouraging  and  satisfac- 
tory, so  much  so,  as  almost  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  the 
vegetable  kingdom  contains  an  antidote  to  every  human  dis- 
ease. This  consideration  should  stimulate  every  practitioner 
to  become  a  close  observer  of  the  therapeutic  action  of  medi- 
cines, to  experiment  with  caution,  and  seek  for  new  applica- 
tions of  agents  already  in  use. 

Unfortunately  most  vegetable  preparations  can  be  easily 
adulterated,  and  many  of  them  cannot  always  be  relied  upon 
and  are  not  of  uniform  strength.  This  often  happens  not 
from  positive  criminality  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer, 
but  through  negligence  or  ignorance.  He  obtains  his  crude 
material  from  any  source,  without  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  plant,  the  locality  in  which  it  was  grown,  the  season  in 
which  it  was  gathered,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  was  dried. 
By  the  study  of  vegetable  physiology  it  is  very  apparent  that 
plants,  from  their  structure,  must  necessarily  be  influenced 
by  soil,  climate,  seasons  and  culture  ;  and  many  familiar  ex- 
amples can  be  given  showing  to  what  a  very  great  extent 
vegetables  are  modified  and  changed  by  these  causes.  The 
plant  is  a  strictly  organized  being,  in  which  processes  of  cir- 
culation, digestion,  assimilation  and  elaboration  take  place 
as  regularly  as  in  the  animal  organism,  and  is  as  much  de- 
pendent on  surrounding  conditions,  as  light,  heat,  moisture 
and  inorganic  substances  in  the  soil,  for  its  proper  growth  and 
development,  as  is  the  animal  on  its  daily  supply  of  food. 
The  leaves  are  a  true  chemical  apparatus  into  which  sub- 
stances, such  as  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  salts,  &c,  are  drawn 
directly  by  absorption  from  the  atmosphere,  and  by  circula- 
tion through  the  roots,  and  there,  under  the  action  of  sun- 
light and  heat,  undergo  decomposition,  the  elements  being  re- 
arranged and  re-combined  to  form  various  organic  substances, 
among  which  are  found  oils,  starch,  sugar,  gums  and  resins. 
Each  plant  has  a  definite  career  to  run,  and  certain  specific 
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results  to  accomplish,  and  these  never  vary  when  the  requi- 
site conditions  are  complied  with — when  the  necessary 
amount  of  light,  heat,  moisture  and  proper  soil  are  furnished. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  one  or  more  of  these  conditions  are  wanting, 
important  modifications  occur  in  the  character,  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  organic  principles  elaborated.  Thus  the  ele- 
ments contained  in  the  soil  are  known  to  exert  a  great  influence 
on  the  chemical  composition  and  medicinal  properties  of 
plants.  Strong-smelling  herbs  transferred  to  a  sandy  soil 
lose  their  odor.  The  Rhododendron  grown  in  one  place  is  uni. 
formly  cathartic,  while  that  from  another  locality  is  narcotic. 
Rhubarb  will  differ  greatly  in  its  purgative  qualities  ac- 
cordingly as  it  is  grown  in  England  or  India,  or  even  in  dif- 
ferent localities  in  the  same  country.  The  same  is  true  of 
opium.  In  France  and  Britain  the  Amanita  Muscaria  is  vio- 
lently poisonous,  while  in  Kamtchatka  a  beverage  is  made 
from  it  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  intoxicating  drinks. 

Cultivation  and  climate  have  also  a  marked  influence. 
This  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  common  potato, 
the  tubers  of  which  in  its  native  soil  of  South  America  are 
small  and  bitter,  but  introduced  into  Ireland  as  an  article  of 
food  it  has  enabled  that  nation  to  advance  in  population  from 
a  little  over  a  million  to  nearly  seven  millions  within  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  The  extraordinary  and  extended  resources 
which  this  plant  furnishes  are  thus  summed  up  :  "  Its  stock, 
considered  as  a  textile  plant,  produces  in  Austria  a  cottony 
flax — in  Sweden,  sugar  is  extracted  from  its  roots — by  com- 
bustion its  different  parts  yield  a  very  considerable  quantity 
of  potass — its  apples,  when  ripe,  ferment  and  yield  vinegar 
by  exposure,  or  spirit  by  distillation — its  tubercles,  made  into 
a  pulp  are  a  substitute  for  soap  in  bleaching — cooked  by 
steam,  the  potato  is  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  economical  of  all  vegetable  ali- 
ments— by  different  manipulations  it  furnishes  two  kinds  of 
flour,  a  gruel  and  a  parenchyma,  which  in  times  of  scarcity 
may  be  made  into  bread,  or  applied  to  increase  the  bulk  of 
bread  made  from  grain — to  the  invalid  it  furnishes  both  ali- 
ment and  medicine ;  its  starch  is  not  in  the  least  inferior  to 
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the  Indian  arrow-root ;  and  Dr.  Latham  has  shown  that  an 
extract  may  be  prepared  from  its  leaves  and  flowers  which 
possesses  properties  as  an  anodyne  remedy."  By  cultivation 
the  hard,  dry  covering  of  the  almond  has  been  converted  into 
the  soft,  delicious  flesh  of  the  peach,  and  the  sour  crab-apple 
of  the  forest  into  the  golden  pippin. 

It  is  also  ascertained,  from  a  study  of  vegetable  physiology, 
that  remarkble  changes  take  place  in  the  chemical  compo- 
sition and  sensible  properties  of  the  organic  products  of  plants 
at  different  stages  of  their  development.  The  spicy  and  aro- 
matic qualities  of  the  unexpanded  leaves  of  the  Caryophillus 
Aromaticus  are  entirely  lost  when  fully  matured,  and  the 
same  is  true  with  the  berries  of  the  Pimento.  Colchicum,  Va- 
lerian and  many  other  plants  may  be  cited  as  examples  in 
which  the  active  medicinal  properties  vary  with  the  season. 
Another  singular  property  of  plants  is  that  different  parts  of 
the  same  individual  display  very  different  medicinal  qualities. 
A  familiar  example  of  this  is  seen  in  our  common  and  much- 
used  Podophyllum  Peltatum,  the  root  of  which  is  an  active 
cathartic,  the  leaf  poisonous,  while  the  fruit  is  a  pleasant  es- 
culent. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  criminal  adulterations  and  substi- 
tions  so  often  practised,  the  causes  which  modify  the  nature 
of  plants,  and  render  medicinal  preparations  made  from  them 
non-reliable  and  lacking  uniformity,  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  as  season,  soil,  climate,  culture,  and  unseasonable  gather- 
ing. These  operate  by  changing  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
resin,  oleo-resin,  gums,  fixed  and  volatile  oils  in  which  their 
medicinal  virtues  reside.  By  age  also  and  drying,  many 
plants,  as  the  Gelseminum  and  Stillingia,  lose  much  of  their 
activity.  In  order  to  maintain  uniformity  in  strength  in  any 
one  preparation,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  foregoing  facts 
into  consideration  in  selecting  the  crude  material ;  then  by 
analyzing  a  definite  quantity,  say  an  ounce,  of  each  lot  man- 
ufactured, ascertain  its  exact  amount  of  active  principle. 
When  this  is  done,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  menstruum  the  uniform  standard  of  strength  can  be  main- 
tained. 
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When  this  process  is  perfected  and  the  plan  honestly  car- 
ried out,  the  practitioner  will  be  relieved  of  one  source  of 
great  embarrassment,  and  can  prescribe  with  much  more  cer- 
tainty and  greater  success. 


Clinical  Kesord  of  cases  treated  in  the  Ecleotic  Medical  Dispensary. 

REPORTED  BY  E.  H.  MILLIXGTON,  M.  D. 
[Continued  from  page  129.] 

Case  17,  July  20th. — Ellen  Mallenee,  set.  10.  Impetigo 
Capitis.  The  patient  has  been  suffering  from  this  complaint 
for  nearly  three  weeks.  The  disease  extends  over  the  lateral 
and  posterior  parts  of  the  scalp.  A  portion  of  the  hair  has 
fallen  out.  The  child  is  evidently  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis, 
and  her  general  health  is,  at  present,  rather  poor.  Appetite 
variable,  bowels  regular. 

Treatment. — Gave  particular  directions  as  to  air,  exercise 
and  diet  (avoid  fat,  sugar,  &c).  Also  advise  a  salt  water  bath 
every  other  day.  Take  ten  drops  of  the  following  mixture 
three  times  a  day. 

1J    Con.  Tinct.  Corydalis  Form.,  3ij. 
"       "     Podophyllum  Felt.,  3  ss. 
"       "     Barosma  Cren.,  3j. 

M. 

After  cutting  the  hair,  wash  the  head  frequently  with  cas- 
tile  soap  and  water,  and  apply  Mayer's  ointment — no  other 
application  to  be  used. 

July  31st. — Very  much  better — but  little  evidence  of  the 
disease  remaining — continue  the  treatment. 

August  Hh. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  IS,  August  2d. — J.  B.  O'Conner,  set.  23.  Gonor- 
rhoea. The  patient  states  that  about  four  or  five  days  ago  he 
first  noticed  a  tingling  about  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  with 
slight  pain  and  scalding  in  making  water.  There  is  now 
swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  groin,  with  a  slightly 
accelerated  pulse  and  considerable  thirst. 
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Treatment : 

$    Podophyllin,  grs.  jss. 
Leptandiin,  grs.  iij. 

M. 

Take  at  night  just  before  retiring.  As  to  local  applica- 
tions use  nothing  but  injections  of  cold  water  several  times  a 
clay.  After  the  action  of  the  above  cathartic  give  twenty 
drops  of  the  following  mixture  every  three  hours : 

$    Con.  Tinct.  Asclepias  Tub.,  3  j. 
"       "     Barosma  Cren.,  3  ss. 
"       "     Macrotys  Eace.,  3  ss. 

M. 

August  Uh. — 

I>  Pulv.  Cubebs,  gj. 

Divide  into  ten  powders  and  take  one  three  times  a  day. 
Also  take  four  drops  of  the  oil  of  Erigeron  three  times  a  day. 
August  7th.    Discharged  cured. 

Case  19,  August  10.  J.  M.  Kearney,  set.  40,  Chronic 
Hepatitis.  This  patient  has  suffered  from  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver  for  nearly  eight  months.  He  complains 
of  a  sense  of  weight  and  tension  in  the  region  of  the  liver, 
which  is  somewhat  tender  on  pressure.  His  bowels  are  usu- 
ally constipated,  and  he  has  attacks  of  indigestion  occasionally, 
although  his  appetite  is  pretty  good.  Is  very  nervous  and  at 
times  desponding.  His  teeth  are  decayed,  gums  spongy  and 
swollen.  He  attributes  his  illness  to  the  excessive  use  of  cal- 
omel during  a  long  period  of  years. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  the 
cause.  This  we  will  do  by  means  of  Grove's  Battery.  I 
will  also  prescribe  the  following : 

J£    Podophyllin,  grs.  x. 
Leptandrin,  grs.  xx. 

M. 

Divide  into  ten  powders.  Apply  an  irritating  plaster  over 
the  right  hypochondrium.  Also  take  a  sponge  bath  followed 
by  brisk  friction,  every  day. 
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August  !6tL— On  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th  and  14th  insts. 
a  large  quantity  of  mercury  was  deposited  at  each  sitting,  on 
the  copper  plating  attached  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery. Yesterday  but  a  small  amount  of  mercury  was  obtain- 
ed— to-day  none  at  all.  The  mercury  has,  evidently,  all  been 
extracted  from  the  system. 

The  patient  feels  much  better,  many  unpleasant  symp- 
toms having  entirely  disappeared — continue  the  treatment. 

August  23d. — Prescribed  the  following: 

5    Ale.  Ext.  Nux  Vomica,  grs.  x. 
Hydras  tin,  3  i j . 
Water,  §  v. 

M. 

Sig.    Take  one  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day.    Also  take 
ten  drops  Mur,  Tinct.  Iron,  morning  and  night. 
Sept.  6th. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  20.  August  l^th. — Catharine  Bartine,  set.  38.  Gas- 
tritis (catarrhal  or  sub-acute).  The  patient  complains  of  a 
burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  which  is  aggravated  by  taking 
food.  She  always  vomits  after  eating,  and  has  a  severe  head- 
ache most  of  the  time.  (The  disease  commenced  about  ten 
days  ago,  and  continued  to  grow  worse  up  to  the  present 
time.)  She  has  for  years  been  troubled  with  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  but  never  so  severe  as  during  the  last  week.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  appetite  ;  and  she  loathes  all  kinds  of  food. 

Treatment. — Keep  up  a  constant  counter-irritation  over 
the  stomach  by  means  of  a  plaster  composed  of  one  part  mus- 
tard and  three  parts  ginger.  Drink  freely  of  mucilages. 
Keep  the  bowels  open  by  means  of  laxative  enemas.  Take 
a  warm  bath  every  day.  To  check  the  vomiting  use  small 
doses  (two  drops)  of  the  Con.  Tinct.  Gelseminum,  every  fifteen 
minutes. 

August  15th. — Vomiting  has  ceased.  Has  now  compar- 
atively little  pain  in  the  stomach.  Prescribed  the  following 
for  the  palpitation  of  the  heart  : 

Vol,  III.— no.  17.  32 
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I£    Oil  Erigeron,  3  ss. 
Take  two  drops  every  three  hours. 

August  19th. — The  palpitation  of  the  heart  has  almost  dis- 
appeared.   Appetite  is  returning.  Discharged. 

Case  21.  Sept.  2d— Miss  C,  set.  22.  Luxation  of  hu- 
merus. Two  years  ago  this  patient  met  with  a  dislocation  of 
the  humerus,  downwards  into  the  axilla.  She  states  that  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  reduce  it  up  to  the  present  time, 
but  that  a  few  weeks  ago  several  physicians  advised  her  to  be 
put  under  the  influence  of  ether,  have  the  adhesions  broken 
up,  and  the  luxation  reduced. 

Upon  examination  the  usual  signs  of  this  accident  were 
found.  The  arm  was  lengthened,  a  depression  existed  be- 
low the  acromion,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  could  be  felt  in 
the  axilla.  After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  case,  taking 
into  consideration  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  accident,  the  patient  was  ad»vised  not  to  run  the  risk  of 
an  operation  that  must  from  its  very  nature  be  attended  with 
more  or  less  danger.  Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  part  must  see  from  whence  this  danger  arises. 

In  a  case  treated  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  (1823)  that 
resulted  fatally,  the  following  condition  of  the  parts  was  found 
after  death;  Upon  making  a  post-mortem  examination  it  was 
discovered  "  that  the  head  of  the  bone,  at  the  time  of  the  luxa- 
tion, had  been  carried  downwards  into  the  axilla,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  below  the  glenoid  cavity,  where  it  had  formed 
a  white  ligamentous  cup-like  socket  in  the  subscapular  mus- 
cle, and,  pressing  upon  the  axillary  artery,  produced  such  a 
degree  of  inflammation  as  gave  rise  to  a  copious  effusion  of 
coagulated  lymph,  which  united  the  artery  completely  for 
some  distance  to  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  where  it  surround- 
ed the  neck  of  the  bone.  *  *  *  Under  the  vein  as  it  passes 
near  the  glenoid  cavity,  a  large  mass  of  coagulated  blood 
was  observed,  and  upon  clearing  this  away,  the  axillary  ar- 
tery ivas  seen protruding •with  its  mouth  open,  having  been  torn 
directly  across  and  separated  from  its  connections" 

A  case  somewhat  similar  to '  the  above  occurred  at  the 
same  Hospital  in  the  year  1828. 
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Sir  Charles  Bell mentions  an  instance  of  the  rupture  of 
the  axillary  artery  and  muscles,  during  the  use  of  an  ambe, 
and  that  in  consequence  the  surgeons  were  obliged  to  ampu- 
tate on  the  spot. 

M.  David,  Surgeon  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Rouen,  reduced, 
after  violent  efforts,  a  dislocation  of  several  months  standing, 
and  the  patient  lost  his  life  from  mortification  of  the  whole 
arm.f 

Pelletan,  in  his  Clinique  Chirurgical,  alludes  to  several 
cases  of  the  kind,  and  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  Johnson's 
Medico- Chirurgical  Review  (p.  452)  there  is  a  condensed  ac- 
count of  several  cases,  "  illustrative  of  the  evil  consequences 
which  sometimes  follow  the  reduction  of  dislocations,"  from 
the  French  of  M.  Flaubert.  "  The  first  case  noticed  is  that 
of  a  stout  sailor,  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  who  entered  the  hos- 
pital of  Rouen  on  the  13th  of  March,  1S24,  in  consequence 
of  a  forward  luxation  of  the  humerus  which  occurred  eleven 
days  before.  On  the  same  day  the  patient  was  admitted  an 
attempt  was  made  by  M.  Lendet  to  replace  the  bonos,  in 
which,  after  two  trials,  he  succeeded.  An  enormous  swelling 
followed  almost  immediately  beneath  the  pectoral  muscle." 
It  was  soon  evident  that  the  axillary  artery  had  been  ruptur- 
ed, and  upon  making  a  post-mortem  examintion,  two  weeks 
after,  such  was  proved  to  be  the  case.  Several  cases  some- 
what similar  are  reported  by  the  same  author  (Flaubert),  who 
concludes  by  remarking  that  "surgeons  either  say  less 
than  they  might  about  their  mishaps,  or  that  he  alone  had 
been  unlucky  enough  to  meet  with  cell  these  unfortunate  acci- 
dents" 

Dr.  William  Gibson;  says:  "  At  Guy's  Hospital,  1839,  a 
preparation  was  shown  to  me  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  which 
the  axillary  artery  had  been  torn  in  an  attempt  to  restore  an 
old  dislocation,  when  the  patient  was  saved  by  Mr.  Keys, 
who  took  up  the  subclavian  artery.  Several  additional  cases, 
recorded  by  the  older  surgeons,  or  recently,  have  been  men- 
tioned to  me  by  Dr.  Xorris." 

*  Bell's  Operative  Surgery,  Yol.  II.  p.  247. 

t  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  S.  Cooper,  Vol.  II.  p.  466. 
\  Gibson's  Surgery,  Yol.  I.  p.  346. 
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In  the  Clinical  Lectures  and  Keports  of  the  London  Hos- 
pital for  the  year  1865  (p.  349),  we  find  the  following  inter- 
esting case :  "  An  elderly  woman  was  admitted  so  tipsy  that 
she  could  give  no  account  of  herself,  with  a  dislocation  of  the 
right  humerus  into  the  axilla.  The  Llouse-Surgeon  and 
dressers  tried  their  utmost  to  reduce  it,  and  failed.  In  the 
morning,  when  sober,  or  nearly  so,  she  informed  us  that 
her  shoulder  had  been  dislocated  for  several  years.  I  dis- 
credited her  statement,  believing  that,  as  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  the  case,  she  wished  to  deceive  us,  in  order  to  prevent  us 
putting  her  to  pain.  We  accordingly  gave  her  chloroform, 
and  again  tried  to  reduce.  The  method  tried  was  by  exten- 
sion directly  outwards,  using  the  knee  in  the  axilla  as  a  ful- 
crum. We  did  not  employ  pulleys,  nor  resort  to  any  unu- 
sual degree  of  violence.  The  extension  was  manual  only. 
We  did  not  occujDy  more  than  ten  minutes  in  this  second  at- 
tempt. Finding  that  the  bone  did  not  move,  I  concluded 
that  the  woman's  story  was  correct,  and  desisted.  Great  in- 
flammation followed  this  attempt.  The  shoulder-joint  sup- 
purated. The  abscesses  were  freely  opened,  but  the  woman, 
who  had  been  a  very  intemperate  person,  in  spite  of  liberal 
support,  sank  into  a  very  low  condition,  and  at  length  died. 
At  the  autopsy  we  found  a  new  cup  of  bone  formed  below  the 
glenoid  cavity,  for  the  reception  of  the  head  of  the  humerus. 
The  soft  tissues  of  the  joint  were  wholly  destroyed  by  sup- 
puration, and  every  trace  of  cartilage  removed. 

"  The  chief  interest  of  this  case  seems  to  me  to  rest,  not  in 
the  circumstance  that  we  discredited  the  statement  of  a 
drunken  old  woman,  when  unfortunately  it  was  perfectly 
true,  hut  in  the  illustration  it  affords  of  the  dangers  which 
sometimes  attend  attempts  to  reduce  old  dislocations.  ~No  in- 
jury had  clearly  been  done  by  the  first  attempt,  it  was  the 
second  one  which  had  caused  the  mischief.  Yet  this  attempt 
was  by  no  means  a  prolonged  or  violent  one.  I  have  often 
tried  much  longer  and  used  much  more  force. 

(i  As  regards  the  degree  of  usefulness  retained  by  a  perma- 
nently dislocated  shoulder,  we  may  first  note  that  this  woman 
assured  us  that  she  had  experienced  no  appreciable  detriment. 
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She  6  could  do  any  thing  with  the  arm  ;  it  was  just  as  good  as 
the  other.' 

"In  another  case  which  was  under  my  care  a  few  months 
ago,  an  old  woman,  who  had  a  dislocation  into  the  axilla  of 
three  months'  standing,  said  that  her  arm  was  quite  useful  to 
her,  and  that,  '  excepting  lacing  her  stays  with  it,  she  could 
do  anything.'  She  could  not  get  the  arm  well  behind  her. 
She  was  most  unwilling  that  anything  should  be  attempted. 
These  facts,  showing  on  one  hand  that  this  form  of  disloca- 
tion does  not  entail  much  inconvenience  if  unreduced,  and 
on  the  other  that  attempts  at  reduction  in  old-standing  cases 
are  not  devoid  of  danger,  seem  to  me  to  point  very  clearly  to 
our  wisestline  of  practice." 

With  reference  to  the  most  distant  date  at  which  it  will 
be  proper  to  attempt  these  operations,  there  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Probably  few  surgeons  would  interfere  in 
cases  of  more  than  two  or  three  months'  standing.  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper  says  that  although  he  has  witnessed  the  reduc- 
tion of  dislocations  four  and  even  six  months  after  the  in- 
jury, he  has  observed  that  "  the  injury  done  in  extension  has 
been  greater  than  the  advantage  received  from  the  reduction  ; 
and  therefore  in  the  case  of  a  very  strong  muscular  person, 
I  am  not  disposed,  after  three  months,  to  recommend  the 
attempt,  finding  that  the  use  of  the  limb  is  not,  when  re- 
duced, greater  than  that  which  it  would  have  acquired  in 
its  dislocated  state."  We  have  no  better  authority  on  this 
subject  than  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  although  cases  are 
reported  in  which  reduction  is  said  to  have  been  accom- 
plished one  and  a  half  month  *  and  even  two  years  f 
after  the  injury,  we  still  believe  that  such  attempts  are 
seldom  if  ever  justifiable.  Certainly  no  surgeon  should  at- 
tempt reduction  when  the  head  of  the  humerus  appears 
to  have  formed  close  adhesions  with  the  surrounding  parts, 
or  where  the  luxation  has  been  of  several  months'  standing 
and  had  been  originally  followed  by  a  good  deal  of  inflam- 
mation. 

*  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Medicine,  1827. 
t  Lancet,  1840,  vol.  xxxviii. 
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Practical  Eints  to  the  General  Practitioner. 

BY  ORIN  E.  NEWTON,  M.  D. 

I  have  often  observed  in  some  physicians,  what  may  he 
considered  a  very  great  amount  of  negligence  in  giving 
general  directions  to  either  the  patient  or  attendant.  What 
I  am  about  to  write  will  appear  to  many  as  nothing  new  or 
useful ;  nevertheless,  I  believe  there  may  be  some  of  your 
readers  who  will  remember  many  instances  where,  if  these 
hints  had  been  observed,  a  greater  success  would  have  re- 
sulted in  their  practice,  and  their  services  would  have  been 
more  fully  appreciated.  "Where  the  physician  is  practising 
in  the  cities,  and  his  medicines  are  put  up  at  the  drug  stores, 
he  should  always  accompany  his  prescriptions  with  full 
directions  for  use,  otherwise  he  may  again  be  called  upon 
for  his  directions,  or  the  medicine  remain  undisturbed  until 
his  return,  the  patient  and  nurse  having  failed  to  recollect 
his  verbal  instructions. 

In  a  country  practice  where  the  physician  compounds  his 
own  medicine,  he  should  first  write  his  prescriptions,  and  by 
them  put  up  his  medicine,  and  a  copy  of  this  prescription 
filed  away,  to  be  afterwards  referred  to,  if  necessary. 

The  word  "  occasionally,"  which  is  a  very  common  word 
used  by  many  physicians,  should  never  be  used  in  giving 
directions  to  a  patient ;  it  produces  the  impression  that  the 
physician  is  acting  quite  indifferently.  The  directions,  there- 
fore, should  be  either  written  or  spoken  with  emphasis.  If 
you  are  repeating  the  directions  for  several  orders  to  be  carried 
out,  and  if  you  have  any  doubt  of  the  ability  of  patient  or 
nurse  to  understand  you,  they  should  then  be  required  to 
repeat  what  was  ordered  to  be  done. 

A  want  of  success  is  often  owing  to  the  irregularity  of 
the  doses: — for  instance,  the  physician  finds  an  increased 
action  of  the  heart.  To  control  this,  he  prescribes  Tr.  Vera- 
trum  in  dilution  with  water  ;  and  that  each  teaspoonful  when 

given  contain  drops,  which  quantity  being  considered 

by  the  physician  necessary  every  hours,  to  so  reduce  the 
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heart's  action  as  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  medicine 
being  obtained  the  nurse  proceeds  to  administer  it.  With 
unsteady  baud  she  pours  it  from  the  vial,  and  fearing  she  may 
spill  it,  she  fills  the  spoon  but  half  full — before  the  medicine 
is  swallowed  by  the  patient  probably  some  of  it  will  be 
spilled,  resulting  in  the  patient  getting  perhaps  fifteen  instead 
of  sixty  minims.  Upon  the  return  of  the  physician  he  finds 
himself  disappointed,  but  is  assured  that  the  medicine  was 
given  according  to  directions.  He  now  increases  the  dose, 
believing  that  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient  re- 
quires it  in  order  to  get  the  effect — believing  perhaps,  as 
some  do,  that  the  quantity  is  not  to  be  considered,  but  the 
effect  is  to  be  the  guide.  A  different  nurse  is  now  present, 
and  gives  the  medicine  wTith  great  accuracy,  each  dose  con- 
taining  drops,  the  quantity  doubled  or  trebled,  when, 

in  consequence  of  an  overdose,  the  patient  is  seized  with 
spasmodic  vomiting  and  escapes  death  by  mere  chance.  To 
prevent  such  mistakes  the  physician  should  direct  in  the  use 
of  all  liquids  to  place  cold  water  in  a  tumbler,  say  two  (2) 
tablespoonfuls,  over  wdiich  hold  the  spoon ;  having  shaken 
the  vial  pour  slowly  until  the  spoon  is  full,  then  pour  it  into 
the  water  and  give  it  to  the  patient.  By  these  means  you 
will  alwTays  give  accurate  doses. 

Again,  a  mustard  plaster  is  often  ordered  to  be  made  and 
applied.  After  the  physician  is  gone,  perhaps  there  is  no 
one  in  the  house  that  has  ever  made  or  seen  such  a  "  mix- 
ture." The  physician  should  always  inquire  if  they  have 
ever  made  one,  if  not,  inform  them  accordingly.  A  mustard 
plaster  I  generally  order  to  be  made  half  fine  corn  meal,  the 
balance  the  best  brown  mustard,  if  it  can  be  had,  mixed  with 
half  water  and  half  vinegar,  always  protecting  the  skin  by 
the  use  of  a  mosquito  bar  or  material  equally  porous.  The 
plaster  is  to  be  kept  on  until  it  produces  thorough  redness, 
generally  attended  with  much  pain.  Many  persons  remove  a 
mustard  plaster  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  hurt  them  severely ; 
but  often  after  the  first  impression  the  plaster  can  be  left  on 
with  ease  for  some  time,  say  from  a  half  to  one  hour,  without 
blistering,    A  mustard  plaster  should  never  be  permitted  to 
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blister;  a  very  proper  frequency  is  to  re-apply  it  twice  a  clay, 
in  cases  indicating  counter-irritation.  A  physician  now 
perhaps  orders  a  poultice,  and  the  patient  or  nurse  is  directed 
to  apply  a  hop  poultice. 

When  the  physician  calls  again,  the  patient  is  wet  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  body,  including  his  own  and  the  bed 
clothing.  This  poultice  has  done  more  harm  than  good  :  the 
fault  being  in  the  nurse  or  patient  not  knowing  and  not 
having  been  informed  how  to  make  it.  If  a  hop  poultice  is 
to  be  applied,  inquiry  should  be  made  if  they  are  familiar 
with  the  manner  of  making  it.  If  they  reply  they  are,  learn 
from  them  their  mode  of  doing  it,  and  if  not  correct,  give 
them  full  instructions.  My  way  is  to  place  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  hops  (the  very  freshest  should  be  had)  to  make  two 
poultices,  into  a  deep  vessel,  as  a  saucepan  or  large-sized 
skillet ;  add  sufficient  quantity  of  vinegar  and  water,  equal 
parts,  to  keep  from  burning,  while  heating ;  so  that  when 
sufficiently  hot  for  use  the  hops  will  be  only  moist,  and  there- 
by preventing  subsequent  wetting  of  everything  that  comes 
in  contact  with  the  poultices.  A  large-sized  flannel  bag, 
made  with  one  end  left  partly  opened,  can  be  pinned  up 
ready  for  use  when  the  hops  are  in.  While  one  poultice  is 
cooling  have  a  duplicate  one  ready  with  which  to  replace 
the  first  when  the  first  requires  removing.  The  temperature 
of  the  poultice  should  be  made  warmer  than  the  parts  to 
which  it  is  applied.  When  ready  to  be  put  into  the  bags, 
sprinkle  a  little  corn-meal,  to  render  them  more  adhesive  and 
more  easily  handled.  The  poultice  being  placed  to  the  part 
on  which  it  is  to  be  used,  around  it  place  a  piece  of  old  flan- 
nel to  keep  it  on.  In  this  manner  hop  poultices  can  be  kept 
on  for  hours  without  even  soiling  the  clothing. 

Again,  a  common  way  of  taking  cathartics  in  pill  form, 

is  to  order  pills  at  night.    If  they  produce  no  action  on 

the  bowels  by  morning,  take  —  more.    The  number  of 

hours,  as  an  average,  required  to  open  the  bowels,  should  be 
permitted,  after  which  the  second  dose  should  be  given,  and 
these  hours  should  always  be  named.  Besides,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  physician,  the  pills  are  often  not  taken — the  pa- 
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tient  being  unable  to  take  pills.  Therefore  the  patient  should 
be  questioned  if  he  has  ever  taken  pills,  and  if  not,  he 
should  be  told  how.  A  plan  adopted  by  me,  I  find,  when 
practised,  enables  any  one  to  take  them  with  ease.  Thus  : 
let  the  pills  be  placed  between  the  thumb  and  two  first  fingers 
of  the  left  hand,  and  a  tumbler,  one  quarter  full  of  fresh,  cool 
water,  in  the  other.  Take  into  the  mouth  water,  holding  it 
there ;  to  be  followed  by  the  pills ;  immediately  after,  take 
more  water  into  the  mouth,  swallowing  at  the  same  time, — 
when  the  second  swallow  draws  the  first,  containing  the  pills, 
and  they  are  easily  swallowed.  In  giving  cathartics,  the 
physician  should  always  have  in  view  the  number  of  opera- 
tions he  wishes  the  medicine  to  produce,  and  give  his  direc- 
tions accordingly  to  check  these  operations,  if  they  continue 
beyond  his  expectations,  such  a  precaution  is  highly  essential 
in  conditions  like  cholera. 

Baths  should  always  be  taken  with  especial  care  as  to  the 
temperature  of  the  water.  Much  injury  is  done  in  leaving  it 
optional  with  children  or  with  the  mothers  as  to  the  time  for 
the  patient  to  remain  in  the  bath.  Some  persons  cannot  use 
a  general  bath,  as  it  invariably  produces  catarrh  or  influenza. 
Such  persons  should  never  be  permitted  to  go  into  a  bathing 
tub.  Their  peculiarities  should  always  be  inquired  into  in 
ordering  a  bath. 

Diet — Many  patients  are  requested  to  diet  themselves. 
When  such  directions  are  given,  the  exact  articles  of  diet 
should  be  named  as  allowed,  from  visit  to  visit,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  same. 

The  physician  will  often  find  it  to  his  interest,  as  well  as 
the  patient's,  to  recommend  beef  tea,  it  being  an  article  of 
the  easiest  digestion  and  of  the  most  nourishing  nature  for 
nearly  all  cases  of  convalescents.  Most  generally  the  ques- 
tion will  be,  "  How  is  it  made,  Doctor  ? "  When  I  am  asked, 
I  answer,  "  Take  one  pound  of  lean  fresh  beef— the  rump  is 
the  clearest  of  fat,  which  is  always  desirable  ;  cut  it  into  very 
small  pieces,  place  it  in  a  saucepan  ;  to  this  add  one  pint 
of  water ;  let  it  boil  very  slowly  until  the  quantity  is  reduced 
to  about  one  teacupful,  medium-sized;  then  pour  it  off,  and 
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season  it  with  the  very  smallest  quantity  of  red  pepper  in- 
stead of  black.  Fine  table-salt  is  to  be  always  used  instead 
of  the  coarse,  if  it  can  be  had.  This  tea,  together  with  a 
roasted  potato,  soft  toast,  and  a  cup  of  tea,  makes  a  very 
fine  lunch  for  the  majority  of  convalescents,  particularly 
those  recovering  from  typhoid  fever.  When  chicken  tea  is  to 
be  made,  the  bones  should  be  crushed,  and  the  mass  prepared 
in  the  same  way. 

Stimulants. — Alcoholic  drinks  should,  as  a  general  thing, 
not  be  allowed  when  not  absolutely  required ;  but,  if  allowed, 
state  their  kind,  as  they  are  often  a  chemical  compound 
totally  incompatible  with  the  medicine  ordered.  A  positive 
prohibition  will  only  govern  this  matter  with  some  patients. 

Regularity  of  hours  for  eating. — There  are  a  class  of 
patients  around  every  city  and  small  town,  who  perhaps  will 
be  able  to  visit  your  office  for  advice — who,  if  not  otherwise 
ordered,  will  lie  in  bed  until  eleven  o'clock  before  they  break- 
fast :  thus  their  three  meals  will  be  eaten  between  the  hours 
of  11  a.  M.,  and  4£  to  6  p.  m.  ;  and  thus  being  seventeen  or 
eighteen  hours  without  eating.  All  cases  visiting  your  office, 
who  are  not  engaged  in  business,  should  be  required  to  eat  at 
fixed  hours,  taking  each  meal  at  least  from  four  to  six  hours 
apart.  This  matter  will  go  unobserved  often  without  being 
especially  inquired  into  and  otherwise  directed. 

Drinking  water. — The  extravagant  drinking  of  water 
produces  injurious  effects  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  and  should  be 
especially  guarded  against.  A  very  safe  rule  is  to  drink 
just  before  or  while  eating,  as  little  as  possible.  The  strength 
of  the  stomach  in  dyspepsia  should  be  husbanded  ;  therefore 
the  more. water  or  fluid  there  may  be  mixed  with  the  food, 
the  longer  the  stomach  will  be  occupied  in  digestion, 
as,  in  the  process  of  digestion,  the  solids  are  only  acted 
upon  when  the  fluids  are  disposed  of.  Thus  an  increased 
action  of  the  stomach  is  required  when  the  excessive  use  of 
fluids  is  not  prohibited. 

Pure  air  is  very  often  entirely  excluded  from  sleeping- 
rooms,  if  not  otherwise  ordered.  Many  persons  sleep  with 
doors  and  windows  closed  during  all  seasons,  which  is  in 
every  particular  contrary  to  the  laws  of  health. 
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The  time  for  rising  in  the  morning. — In  a  new  country, 
all  persons  engaged  in  physical  labor  should  always  eat  their 
breakfasts  before  commencing  work,  so  that  the  sun  be  per- 
mitted first  to  absorb  the  heavy  dews,  containing  poisonous 
exhalations- from  the  earth.  These  exhalations,  when  imbibed 
on  an  empty  stomach  of  perhaps  eleven  or  twelve  hours  fast- 
ing, and  when  the  power  of  resistance  to  the  cause  of  dis- 
eased action  is  very  feeble,  are  the  cause  of  so  many  fevers  in 
the  early  opening  of  the  western  country.  "When  the  coun- 
try becomes  opened  through  the  influence  of  drainage,  together 
with  the  changed  habits  of  the  people  in  respect  to  their 
eating  before  working,  these  miasmatic  influences  have  to  a 
great  extent  passed  away. 

Physicians  living  in  an  undeveloped  country  should  im- 
press these  facts  upon  their  patrons. 

A  physician's  office  should  be  kept  with  a  high  regard 
for  neatness  and  comfort,  which  adds  in  producing  a  favor- 
able impression  of  him  and  his  business,  as  the  appearance  of 
the  physician  and  his  office  is  often  taken  as  indication  of  the 
character  of  his  professional  success.  If  he  keeps  his  own 
medicines,  he  should  have  a  full  supply  of  every  article 
likely  to  be  wanted.  A  correct  system  in  replenishing  his 
stock  can  be  adopted,  by  which  the  proper  remedies  will  be 
always  on  hand.    This  rule  should  be  observed  strictly. 

I  have  said  no  physician  should  deliver  medicines  to  his 
patients  without  a  label  on  the  bottle  or  box  containing  full 
directions.  He  should  have  prepared  everything  that  may 
be  wanted  in  case  of  accident  or  in  case  of  hasty  calls,  such 
as  splints,  bandages ;  his  pocket-case  well  supplied ;  stom- 
ach-pumps, male  and  female  catheters,  adhesive  plasters,  and 
needles.  The  most  reliable  styptic  should  always  be  with 
him  for  use,  with  antidotes  for  the  ordinary  poisons. 

An  Index  Kerum  should  be  kept,  with  a  view  of  noting 
down  all  the  most  scientific  and  practical  hints  taken  as 
the  gleanings  of  the  standard  authorities ;  besides,  he  must 
have  as  many  medical  journals  as  his  time  to  read  will  per- 
mit, for  it  is  a  poor  medical  journal  that  does  net  contain  in 
each  number  important  practical  recommendations  sufficient 
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to  compensate  the  subscriber  for  the  whole  year,  to  those 
especially  who  are  engaged  in  a  large  practice.  New  dis- 
eases are  constantly  portrayed ;  also  superior  treatment  for 
old  diseases  are  constantly  furnished  through  the  medium  of 
monthly  medical  periodicals. 

The  departments  of  pharmacy  and  chemistry  are  continu- 
ally developing  new  facts  which  can  only  be  learned  from 
general  and  close  reading.  The  physician  should  therefore 
supply  himself,  as  his  time  and  means  will  permit,  with  the 
latest  standard  authorities,  and  with  the  old  ones  also. 

Many  old  books  contain  that  which,  when  read,  would  be 
to  many,  new  and  important  truths. 

The  physician  will  find  it  to  his  interest,  when  he  does  an 
office  business,  to  secure  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  assistant,  or 
have  with  him  a  medical  student,  as  there  are  very  many  du- 
ties to  be  performed  in  a  medical  office  that  it  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  physician  to  have  done :  all  inquiries  made 
during  his  absence  should  be  intelligently  and  gentlemanly 
attended  to.  Prompt  attention  to  all  calls  is  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

The  practice  of  medicine  should  be  an  exclusive  calling 
to  those  who  engage  in  it,  and  no  one  should  have  a  hope  of 
establishing  a  successful  practice  who  does  not  occcupy  that 
relation  to  his  patients. 

Cincinnati,  October,  1867. 


PEEISCOPE. 

New  York  Pathological  Society.  Stated  Meeting,  June  14,  1865.    Dr.  Gurdon 
Buck,  President,  in  the  chair. 

*  *  *  *  Dr.  Sands  exhibited  a  mass  of  uterine  tumors, 
and  gave  the  history  of  the  case,  as  follows  : 

It  is  my  painful  duty  to  exhibit  to  the  society  a  specimen 
obtained  from  a  woman,  whose  death  was  caused  by  a  surgi- 
cal operation  to  which  she  submitted  by  my  advice.  She 
first  came  under  my  notice  about  three  months  ago,  having 
been  sent  to  me  as  the  supposed  subject  of  ovarian  disease, 
by  a  medical  gentleman  in  this  city,  with  a  view  of  having 
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an  operation  performed.  The  patient  was  an  unmarried 
woman,  45  years  of  age,  and  of  healthy  parentage.  She  be- 
longed to  a  long-lived  family,  and  having  a  disease  which 
she  supposed  would  terminate  her  life  in  a  short  time,  felt  a 
natural  anxiety  to  be  cured,  if  possible,  and  to  live  as  long 
as  her  ancestors  had.  I  examined  this  woman  with  regard 
to  her  history,  and  I  found  that  an  abdominal  tumor  made 
its  appearance  seven  years  before  ;  the  patient  was  very 
positive  in  saying  that  it  first  showed  itself  in  the  left  iliac 
fossa ;  that  the  growth  was  at  first  gradual,  but  that  in  a 
year's  time  it  had  attained  a  very  considerable  size.  Just  at 
the  time  of  consulting  me  her  particular  grievance  was  the 
weight  of  an  umbilical  hernia,  in  the  sac  of  which  was 
accumulated  a  considerable  amount  of  peritoneal  fluid.  She 
represented  to  me  that  her  health  was  suffering  severely; 
that  life,  under  the  circumstances,  had  no  attractions  for  her, 
and  that  she  desired  to  have  an  operation  performed.  An 
examination  of  the  tumor  led  me  to  suspect  that  it  was  not 
of  ovarian  but  of  uterine  origin,  although  certain  facts  in 
her  history  and  in  her  physical  examination  pointed  strongly 
to  the  existence  of  ovarian  disease.  On  inquiry  I  found  that 
menstruation  had  never  been  excessive,  but  that  occasionally 
she  had  suffered  from  a  suspension  of  the  flow;  at  no  time 
had  there  been  anything  like  uterine  hemorrhage. 

The  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  was  very  great.  I  did 
not  measure  it  myself,  but  the  measurement  was  made  -  by 
my  friend,  Dr.  Sabine,  at  the  ISTew  York  Hospital.  He 
found  the  greatest  measurement  around  the  umbilicus  to  be 
forty  inches.  The  umbilical  opening  was  circular  in  shape, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  there  was  considerable  disten- 
sion of  the  sac.  In  order  to  prevent  the  protrusion  of  this 
hernia  the  patient  had  been  obliged  to  wear  a  truss,  and  it 
was  this  inconvenience,  added  to  that  caused  by  the  tumor, 
which  led  her  to  seek  relief  from  an  operation. 

This  set  of  tumors  (referring  to  the  specimen)  could  be 
partly  made  out  through  the  abdominal  walls,  which,  by  the 
way,  had  no  very  considerable  thickness.  I  could  distin- 
guish this  swelling,  which  is  a  fibrous  tumor  springing  from 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  immediately  below  the  umbilicus. 
The  uterus  itself,  which  lies  beneath,  I  could  not  distinguish 
through  the  parieties  of  the  abdomen.  I  was  able  to  feel  a 
swelling  of  considerable  firmness  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  and  a 
much  larger  one,  in  fact,  the  largest  of  all,  existed  above  and 
to  the  right.  The  tumor  allowed  an  examination  through 
the  open  umbilicus,  and  the  larger  and  smaller  swellings 
could  be  separately  distinguished.    In  regard  to  fluctuation, 
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I  was  not  certain.  It  is  true  that  fluctuation  existed,  but 
the  presence  of  some  dropsical  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
so  masked  the  feeling  of  deeper  fluctuation  that,  as  I  said 
before,  I  could  not  be  positive  about  it.  I  made  a  vaginal 
examination,  and  with  great  difficulty  was  able  to  reach  the 
os ;  there  was  no  vaginal  cervix,  for  the  reason  that  the 
uterus  had  ascended  so  far  from  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 
The  uterus  was  very  decidedly  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  ; 
I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  uterine  sound,  which 
took  a  direction  upward  and  to  the  left.  The  instrument 
penetrated  to  the  depth  of  3-J  inches,  and,  during  an  exam- 
ination which  Dr.  Krakowizer  had  the  kindness  to  make 
afterward,  it  penetrated  about  4  inches.  The  instrument 
went  up  and  to  the  left,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
considerable  thickness  between  the  finger  outside  and  the 
point  of  the  instrument  within  the  uterus.  On  endeavoring 
to  move  the  uterus  by  rotation  of  the  sound  it  was  found  im- 
possible ;  but  on  taking  the  handle  of  the  sound  in  the  left 
hand,  and  moving  the  mass  upon  the  left  side  with  the  right 
hand,  a  distinct  movement  was  communicated  to  the  handle 
of  the  instrument.  This  made  me  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  uterine  rather  than  an  ovarian  tumor.  I  subjected  the 
woman  to  several  examinations,  but  was  not  able  to  arrive  at 
any  more  satisfactory  conclusion.  I  was  induced  to  operate 
partly  on  account  of  the  woman's  urgent  request,  and  partly 
because  I  thought  it  very  manifest  that  her  health  was  suf- 
fering from  the  burden  of  this  swelling  and  the  additional 
weight  of  the  hernial  protrusion,  and  also  because  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  uterine  tumors  could  be  successfully 
extirpated.  I  was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  reading  the  two 
cases  given  by  Mr.  Clay,  of  Manchester,  and  the  one  by 
Keiberly,  of  Strasburg.  I  omitted  to  state  that  there  was 
very  decided  mobility  of  the  abdominal  swelling.  The 
woman  went  to  the  hospital  and  was  submitted  to  a  formal 
consultation  ;  an  operation  was  decided  upon,  and  this  I 
performed  on  the  12th  inst. 

The  patient  being  placed  under  ether,  the  operation  was 
commenced  by  an  incision  in  the  median  line,  about  3-J-  to  4 
inches  in  extent,  below  the  umbilicus.  The  abdominal  cavity 
was  reached  with  great  facility.  I  introduced  my  right  hand, 
and  swept  it  over  the  left  surface  of  the  tumor,  and  with  my 
left  hand  felt  the  right  surface  of  the  tumor  and  could  detect 
but  a  single  adhesion  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
extent  to  the  great  omentum.  I  should  state  that  at  this 
time  the  diagnosis  was  still  uncertain  ;  it  was  not  evident  to 
those  who  saw  the  swelling  through  the  incision  what  was 
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the  nature  of  the  tumor.  It  was  considered  right  to  prolong 
the  incision  upward.  I  accordingly  enlarged  the  incision,  and 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  very  long  one,  nearly  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  tumor.  That  being  done,  I  was  able,  by 
placing  my  hand  behind  it,  to  dislodge  it  from  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  bring  it  into  view.  It  then  did  not  appear  to  be 
a  fibrous  tumor,  and  I  was  so  much  in  doubt  of  its  character 
that  I  tapped  it,  but  no  fluid  was  found.  To  my  great  dis- 
appointment, on  passing  down  into  the  pelvic  cavity  I  found 
that  my  hand  was  arrested  by  large  and  firm  adhesions.  My 
impression  was,  at  this  time,  that  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  operation  would  be  fatal  to  the  patient ;  yet  I  readily 
yielded  to  the  advice  of  my  colleagues  to  proceed  with  the 
extirpation  of  the  tumor,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe,  with  the 
other  gentlemen  present,  that  if  the  mass  were  returned  the 
woman  would  certainly  die,  while  by  the  removal  of  the 
mass  she  might  have  a  chance  of  life.  We  accordingly 
commenced  the  dissection,  which  was  a  very  difficult  opera- 
tion, as  step  by  step  we  were  met  by  dangers  in  the  shape 
of  blood-vessels  of  various  sizes,  large  and  small.  Towards 
the  last  the  operation  had  to  be  hurried,  as  the  woman 
showed  signs  of  fainting;  and  after  much  trouble,  and  a 
great  deal  of  embarrassment,  this  tumor  was  finally  removed. 
The  mass  was  removed  above  the  line  of  implantation  of  the 
vagina  into  the  cervix  uteri.  As  soon  as  this  was  com- 
pleted, it  became  evident  that  there  was  very  alarming,  ex- 
hausting hemorrhage.  The  sponges  were  removed,  and 
pressure  made  upon  the  bleeding  points,  and  these  points 
were  secured  as  fast  as  possible.  The  main  hemorrhage  was 
found  to  come  from  a  rent  in  the  common  iliac  vein.  The 
summit  of  the  bladder  was  unavoidably  ruptured ;  it  was, 
however,  closed  again  by  the  application  of  a  ligature.  The 
operation  consumed  about  one  hour  and  a  half,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  free  use  of  stimulants,  the  patient  sank  and 
died  a  few  minutes  after  its  completion.  Death,  in  my 
opinion,  was  mainly  due  to  hemorrhage  taking  place  from 
large  blood-vessels  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  which  were  unavoid- 
ably lacerated  during  the  operation.  Regretting,  as  I  do, 
the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  case,  I  am  still  inclined 
to  regard  the  disaster  as  one  which  might  happen  in  the 
extirpation  of  an  ovarian  as  well  as  a  uterine  tumor,  and 
can  see  no  reason  why,  in  the  absence  of  deep-seated,  ex- 
tensive adhesions,  the  removal  of  the  uterus  might  not  be 
accomplished  with  a  favorable  result. 

An  examination  of  the  mass  removed  shows  it  to  consist 
of  the  uterus  and  appendages,  the  former  being  the  seat  of 
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a  large  number  of  fibrous  tumors,  some  of  which  are  devel- 
oped in  its  walls,  the  largest,  however,  forming  nearly 
independent  growths,  connected  with  the  uterus  only  by 
long,  narrow  pedicles.  The  uterus  itself  is  nodulated  exter- 
nally, but  preserves  nearly  its  regular  figure  ;  it  is  greatly 
hypertrophiecl,  however,  measuring  nine  inches  in  its  longest 
diameter.  The  uterine  sound  can  be  made  to  pass  over 
seven  inches  through  a  somewhat  tortuous  canal.  The 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  interior  is  slightly  thickened 
and  vascular,  but  otherwise  healthy.  The  principal  out- 
growths from  the  uterus  are  three  in  number,  one  attached  to 
the  summit  and  one  to  either  side  of  the  body  of  the  organ — 
that  upon  the  right  side  being  the  largest.  On  section 
these  tumors  exhibit  the  usual  appearances  of  the  softer 
variety  of  fibrous  growth,  resembling  in  many  places 
oedematous  areolar  tissue.  The  largest  tumor — that  in  the 
right  side — is  the  seat  of  several  cysts  containing  serum. 
The  mass,  three  days  after  removal,  weighed  sixteen  pounds, 
but  as  it  diminished  considerably  in  bulk  from  the  loss  of 
fluid  during  the  interval,  it  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded 
twenty  pounds  in  weight  at  the  time  of  the  operation. — New 
York  Medical  Journal,  December,  1865. 


Extirpation  of  the  Uterus  by  IfistaJce  for  Ovarian  Tumor. 

Dr.  E.  Kkakowizer  presented  to  the  New  York  Patho- 
logical Society  the  body  of  a  uterus,  in  the  walls  of  which 
was  imbedded  a  large  fibroma,  taken  from  a  woman  forty- 
eight  years  of  age.  She  was  always  in  most  excellent  health, 
and  menstruated  regularly  up  to  the  time  of  the  operation. 
About  two  years  ago  she  felt  that  her  health  was  becoming 
somewhat  impaired.  One  year  ago  a  swelling  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  appeared  ;  it  did  not  increase,  however, 
to  any  considerable  degree,  or  with  any  marked  rapidity,  and 
its  presence  only  occasioned  her  uneasiness. 

"  Dr.  K.  saw  her  for  the  first  time  about  six  weeks  ago. 
The  tumor,  which  was  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head  two 
years  old,  was  felt  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
It  was  smooth,  elastic,  painless  on  pressure,  and  movable  from 
side  to  side.  On  making  a  vaginal  examination,  it  was  found 
that  the  mass  bore  down  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  and 
had  crowded  the  uterus  backward.  The  os  was  felt  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  tumor.  A  uterine  sound  entered  with 
great  facility  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  and  a  half  behind 
the  tumor.    When  the  sound  was  grasped  by  one  hand  and 
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the  tumor  held  with  the  other,  it  seemed  to  move  independ- 
ently ;  I  therefore  concluded  that  I  had  a  simple  ovarian 
tumor  to  deal  with,  and  that  the  uterus  was  normal  and 
unconnected  with  it.  I  supposed  that  the  pedicle  was  a  pret- 
ty short  one.    No  examination  per  rectum  was  made. 

The  condition  of  things  was  explained  to  the  woman,  and 
she  most  decidedly  preferred  to  have  a  radical  operation  un- 
dertaken. Dr.  K.  then  called  in  Dr.  Kammerer,  who  made 
an  examination,  and  corroborated  the  former  opinion  in  every 
respect,  except  that  he  thought  that  the  tumor  originated 
from  the  left  side,  while  Dr.  K.  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
came  from  the  right  side. 

After  chloroform  was  administered,  an  incision  was  made 
midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  symphysis  pubis  to  the 
extent  of  four  inches,  and  the  tumor  was  presented.  At  the 
previous  examinations,  never  having  felt  any  fluctuation,  Dr. 
K.  was  of  opinion  that  the  walls  of  the  cyst  were  very  thick. 
When  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  opened  sufficiently  wide  so 
as  to  introduce  the  hand,  it  was  found  that  the  omentum  was 
adherent  in  several  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  tumor.  On 
the  left  side  a  band  was  detected,  with  a  somewhat  cylindri- 
cal yielding  mass  in  it,  which  seemed  to  be  the  dilated  Fallo- 
pian tube  of  the  left  side.  On  bringing  the  hand  between 
the  promontory  and  the  tumor,  the  mass  was  found  to  be 
connected  most  intimately  with  the  cervix  uteri.  Before  that 
was  done,  however,  a  trocar  was  plunged  into  the  mass,  and 
on  introducing  the  trocar,  Dr.  K.  became  aware  that  he  had 
to  deal  with  a  solid  tumor,  as  no  fluid  escaped  and  the  end 
of  the  trocar  was  firmly  held  fast.  A  great  deal  of  venous 
oozing  took  place  from  this  spot.  Between  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  tumor  Dr.  K. 
could  feel  plainly  the  left  ovary,  and  he  could  also  ascertain 
that  the  mass  was  a  continuation  of  the  cervix  uteri.  The 
uterine  sound  was  passed  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  and  a 
half;  it  was  also  evident  that  the  tumor  was  springing  from 
tho  lower  portion  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  which  a  little 
above  the  inner  os  was  swelling  out  rapidly  into  a  globular 
tumor. 

The  question  then  arose  whether  it  was  best  to  desist  from 
the  operation  or  go  on.  The  latter  was  decided  on.  Dr.  K. 
ligated  both  Fallopian  tubes,  and  of  course  part  of  the  broad 
ligament,  and  after  the  ligation  of  these  bands,  and  when  the 
tumor  became  more  movable,  he  lifted  it  out  of  the  abdom- 
inal cavity,  pulling  it  well  up  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  so 
that  the  neck  of  the  tumor  could  be  seen  and  felt.    He  then 
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carried  the  chain  of  the  ecraseur  around  it,  and  proceeded 
very  slowly  to  close  it.  lie  was  fully  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  accomplishing  this,  in  the  fear  that  by  proceeding 
more  rapidly  hemorrhage  might  ensue.  After  the  chain 
had  worked  through  the  rest  of  the  womb,  that  is,  the  cervix 
being  still  on  the  stretch  above  the  symphysis,  no  hemorrhage 
was  visible,  but  as  soon  as  the  stump  was  fairly  liberated  the 
whole  field  of  the  operation  was  deluged  with  blood.  The 
stump  was  again  grasped  with  the  forceps,  and  both  uterine 
arteries  were  secured,  but  the  uterine  veins,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral sinuses  in  the  cervix  itself,  continued  to  pour  forth  blood, 
and  these  with  great  difficulty  were  at  length  secured.  For 
greater  security  against  accident,  a  silver  wire  was  twisted 
around  the  end  of  the  stump,  and  the  ends  brought  out  of  the 
wound. 

The  loss  of  blood  was  considerable,  but  the  pulse  did  not 
indicate  an  ansemic  condition  of  the  body. 

The  operation  took  fully  two  hours  and  a  half.  The 
wound  was  closed  with  five  silver  wire  sutures.  A  hypoder- 
mic injection  of  Magendie's  solution  was  then  administered, 
which  caused  an  hour's  sleep.  Four  drops  of  Magendie's  so- 
lution was  given  every  hour  during  the  night.  After  mid- 
night she  became  restless  and  vomited  several  times.  It  was 
then  very  evident  that  peritonitis  was  extending  rapidl}-.  A 
second  hypodermic  injection  was  made,  and  large  closes  of 
Mas;endie  were  given.  At  four  o'clock  she  died, 
post-mortem  examination  was  made. 

The  specimen  has  been  incised  by  a  longitudinal  cut,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  fibroma  is  imbedded  in  the  walls 
of  the  uterus,  and  that  this  mass  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
cavity  itself." — Medical  Record,  Sept.  1,  1SG7. 


Nitrate  of  Potash  in  the  Cure  of  Intermittent  Fever. 

In  the  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Amos 
Sawyer,  M.D.,  of  Hillsboro,  Illinois,  publishes  the  follow- 
ing formula  : — 1£  Potassse  nitrat.,  gr.  x. ;  spts.  vini  gallici, 
vel  aquce,  f.  3  ss.  M.  Take  immediately.  Fie  says  :  The 
above  prescription  I  have  used  with  great  success  in  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fever,  even  were  quinine  has  failed.  In  my 
opinion  no  preparation  is  equal  to  it ;  for  it  possesses  anti- 
periodic  properties  completely,  and  may  be  administered 
when  the  stomach  would  not  tolerate  quinine.  I  deem  it  a 
specific  in  ague  ;  for  I  have  never  failed  to  arrest  the  parox- 
ysm if  uncomplicated.    You  will  also  find  that  the  patients 
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arc  less  liable  to  relapse  than  in  those  cases  cured  by  quinine. 
In  the  cold  stage,  if  administered  in  a  full  dose,  and  the 
patient  be  placed  in  bed  and  covered  with  blankets,  he  will, 
in  a  few  minutes,  experience  considerable  heat,  which  will 
be  followed  by  copious  perspiration,  and  every  unpleasant 
feeling  will  vanish.  It  is  seldom  the  patient  will  experience 
a  second  attack.  When  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient, 
the  powder  may  be  placed  on  the  tongue  and  permitted 
slowly  to  dissolve. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  the  action  of  this  medicine 
on  the  system  in  the  cure  of  ague  ;  but  will  leave  that  to  older 
heads  than  mine  to  determine ;  still,  we  do  know  that  after 
it  is  taken  into  the  stomach  and  becomes  absorbed,  it  has  the 
chemical  effect  of  changing  the  dark-colored  venous  blood 
to  arterial — or  at  least  it  changes  its  color.  It  also  acts  on 
the  kidneys  as  a  stimulant,  producing  diuresis  as  well  as 
diaphoresis,  and  in  this  manner  may  rid  the  system  of  the 
poison  that  causes  the  ague  ;  provided  that  poison  is  pro- 
duced ."  by  the  retention  of  materials  destined  for  excretion." 
This  medicine  more  closely  resembles  nature's  mode  of  cur- 
ing this  same  disease  than  any  other,  as  she  cures  by  copious 
diaphoresis  as  well  as  diuresis,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
elimination. — Ibid. 


A  New  Process  for  Preparing  Anatomical  Specimens. 

Dr.  Brunetti,  of  Padua,  who  received  a  gold  medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  has  generously  communicated  to  the  in- 
ternational Medical  Congress  the  following  particulars  of  his 
valuable  invention.  The  process  comprises  four  several  oper- 
ations, viz. :  1,  the  washing  of  the  piece  to  be  preserved  ;  2, 
the  degraissage,  or  the  eating  away  of  the  fatty  matter ;  3, 
the  tanning,  and  4,  the  dessication. 

1.  To  wash  the  piece,  M.  Brunetti  passes  a  current  of 
pure  water  through  the  blood-vessels  and  the  various  excre- 
tory canals,  and  then  lie  washes  the  water  out  by  a  current 
of  alcohol. 

2.  For  destroying  the  fat  he  follows  the  alcohol  with  ether, 
which  he  pushes,  of  course,  through  the  same  blood-vessels 
and  excretory  ducts ;  this  part  of  the  operation  lasts  some 
hours.  The  ether  penetrates  the  interstices  of  the  flesh,  and 
dissolves  all  the  fat.  The  piece,  at  this  point  of  the  process, 
may  be  preserved  any^  length  of  time  desired,  plunging  in 
ether,  before  proceeding  to  the  final  operations. 

3.  For  the  tanning  process  M.  Brunetti  dissolves  tannin 
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in  boiling  distilled  water,  and'  then,  after  washing  the  ether 
out  of  the  vessels  with  distilled  water,  he  throws  this  solution 
in. 

4.  For  the  drying  process  Dr.  Brunetti  places  the  pieces 
in  a  vase  with  a  double  bottom  filled  with  boiling  water,  and 
he  fills  the  places  of  the  preceding  liquids  with  warm,  dry  air. 
By  the  aid  of  a  reservoir,  in  which  is  compressed  about 
two  atmospheres,  and  which  communicates  by  a  stop-cock 
and  a  system  of  tubes,  first  to  a  vase  containing  chloride  of 
calcium,  then  with  another  heated,  then  with  the  vessels 
and  excretory  ducts  of  the  anatomical  piece  in  course  of  prep- 
aration, he  establishes  a  gaseous  current  which  expels  in  a 
very  little  time  all  the  fluids.    The  operation  is  now  finished. 

The  piece  remains  supple,  light,  preserves  its  size,  its  nor- 
mal relations,  its  solid  elements,  for  there  are  no  longer  any 
fluids  in  it.  It  may  be  handled  without  fear,  and  will  last 
indefinitely.  The  discovery  is  a  magnificent  one,  and  the 
sooner  medical  schools  are  provided  with  full  cabinets  of  nat- 
ural pieces  the  better. 


Report  of  the  Scientific  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  Physiological  and 
TJierapeutical  Effects  of  the  Hypodermic  Method  of  Injection. 

Without  objecting  to  the  word  hypodermic,  the  Com- 
mittee resolved  to  employ  the  term  subcutaneous  in  their 
report.  The  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  experiments 
on  animals  and  on  man  in  health  and  disease  ;  from  personal 
evidence  of  experienced  medical  men  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee ;  from  records  of  facts  and  other  communications  in 
answer  to  a  series  of  questions  drawn  up  by  the  Committee. 
The  subject  intrusted  to  the  Committee  was  the  physiological 
and  therapeutical  effects  of  this  method.  I.  Physiological 
Division :  The  first  experiments  were  made  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  water  that  can  be  injected  under  the  skin.  It 
was  found  that  the  quantity  varies  directly  as  the  yielding 
and  elastic  quality  of  the  skin  at  the  locality  injected.  Wa- 
tery solutions  of  drugs  were  used  for  injection,  and  it  was 
found  that  neutral  solutions,  as  a  rule,  were  tolerated,  but 
that  very  acid  and  very  alkaline  solutions  were  apt  to  cause 
irritation.  Experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring absorption  by  skin  and  vein,  and  it  was  found  that  a 
drug  injected  subcutaneously  was  far  less  rapidly  absorbed 
and  less  intense  in  its  effects  than  when  it  was  introduced 
into  a  vein.  In  the  numerous  experiments  made  by  the 
Committee  no  symptoms  have  arisen  which  wTould  lead  them 
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to  conclude  that  the  drug  subcutaneously  injected  had  been 
thrown  into  a  vein.  The  pain  of  injection  was  found  to  de- 
pend to  some  extent  on  the  density  of  the  skin ;  the  less  the 
resistance  presented  to  the  needle,  the  less  the  pain  expe- 
rienced on  the  puncture.  The  Committee  directed  their 
attention  to  the  effects  of  this  method  of  administering 
various  drugs,  as  compared  with  those  methods  in  general 
use — viz.,  the  mouth  and  the  rectum — and  the  special  points 
examined  were,  the  relative  rapidity  of  absorption,  the  in- 
tensity and  duration  of  the  effects  following  each  method  of 
administration.  The  following  alkaloids  were  used  :  Aco- 
nitia,  atropia,  morphia,  strychnia,  and  quinia.  Experiments 
were  also  made  with  Calabar  bean,  conia,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  iodide  of  potassium,  podophyllin,  colocynth,  aloes, 
and  Battley's  solution  of  opium.  In  the  experiments  with 
aconitia  on  animals  the  local  action  of  the  drug  was  ex- 
hibited in  different  ways,  though  the  general  type  of  symp- 
toms was  the  same  b}T  the  three  methods — by  the  mouth 
the  drug  affected  the  salivary  glands,  by  the  rectum  it 
irritated  the  gut,  by  the  skin  it  gave  rise  to  local  pain.  The 
smallest  dose  found  to  produce  death  in  rabbits  was — by  the 
mouth,  -g^th  gr.  :  by  the  rectum,  ^th  gr. ;  by  the  skin, 
3-Lth  gr.  With  atropia  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  stage 
of  excitement  which  followed  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
the  drug,  and  was  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  method. 
Tables  of  the  efftcts  of  this  drug  on  man  were  given,  and  it 
was  found  that  x^-g-th  of  a  grain  subcutaneously  was  suffi- 
cient to  accelerate  the  pulse  considerably.  The  comparative 
effects  of  morphia  by  the  three  methods  were  then  described ; 
the  train  of  symptoms  was  found  to  be  closely  simi- 
lar. A  table  of  the  effects  on  rabbits  and  on  man  was  given 
in  a  concise  form,  showing  that  the  effects  of  the  drug 
injected  under  the  skin  were  more  rapidly  manifested  and 
more  intense  than  by  the  other  methods.  Some  interesting- 
results  were  obtained  from  the  experiments  made  with  quinia 
on  man.  When  the  drug  was  injected  into  the  cellular  tis- 
sue, considerable  elevation  of  the  temperature  was  observed, 
this  symptom  being  slight  or  inappreciable  when  the  drug 
was  taken  (in  the  same  quantity)  by  the  mouth  or  by  the 
rectum.  Series  of  experiments  were  made  in  a  similar 
manner  with  Calabar  bean,  conia,  strychnia,  and  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  the  results  obtained  were  tabulated  in  a  convenient 
form.  Experiments  were  also  made  with  iodide  of  potassium 
on  a  healthy  man  who  had  congenital  extroversion  of  the 
bladder;  the  drug  produced  some  local  irritation,  which 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  series.    A  solution  of  podo- 
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phyllin  injected  under  the  skin  was  found  to  give  rise  to  free 
diuresis — a  symptom  which  was  characteristic  of  this  method 
of  administering  the  drug.  Experiments  were  also  made 
with  solutions  of  colocynth  and  aloes,  but  considerable  irri- 
tation followed  their  use.  II.  Therapeutical  Division :  The 
Committee  were  limited  in  the  number  of  drugs  that  could 
be  used,  from  the  locally  irritating  properties  which  some 
valuable  medicines  possess.  Although  many  experiments 
were  performed  to  test  the  value  of  local  injections,  the 
Committee  failed  to  obtain  any  evidence  to  show  that  the 
local  predominates  over  the  general  effects.  Investigations 
were  then  made  of  the  therapeutical  value  ot  this  method 
of  administering  various  drugs.  Aconitia  was  found  to  give 
rise  to  so  much  local  tingling  that  the  drug  was  considered 
unfit  for  subcutaneous  injection.  In  case  of  simple  neuralgia, 
atropia  was  considered  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  when 
thus  given,  and  in  some  cases  more  permanent  relief  was 
found  to  follow  its  injection  than  that  of  morphia,  The 
Committee  believed  that  the  value  of  morphia  was  materially 
enhanced  by  this  method,  as  the  action  of  the  drug  is  not 
only  secured  with  greater  intensity  and  rapidity  than  by  the 
ordinary  modes,  but  the  duration  of  its  effects  is  prolonged. 
The  same  advantages  characterize  this  mode  of  giving  quinia 
in  intermittent  fevers,  but  some  caution  is  requisite  in  giving 
large  doses  of  this  drug,  as  irritation  may  arise  from  its 
presence  under  the  skin.  The  conclusions,, which  the  Com- 
mittee deduce  from  their  investigations  were — 1.  That,  as  a 
general  rule,  only  clear  neutral  solutions  of  drugs  should  be 
injected,  for  such  solutions  rarely  produce  local  irritation. 
2.  That,  whether  drugs  be  injected  under  the  skin,  or  ad- 
ministered by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  their  chief  physiological 
and  therapeutical  effects  are  the  same  in  kind,  though  vary- 
ing in  degree.  3.  But  that  symptoms  are  observed  to  follow 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  some  drugs  which  are  absent 
when  they  are  administered  by  the  other  methods,  and,  on 
the  other  hand^  certain  unpleasant  symptoms  which  are  apt 
to  follow  the  introduction  of  the  drugs  by  the  mouth  and 
rectum  arc  not  usually  experienced  when  such  drugs  are 
injected  under  the  skin.  4.  That,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
which,  however,  there  may  be  exceptions,  clear  neutral  solu- 
tions of  drugs  introduced  subcutaneously  are  more  rapidly 
absorbed  and  more  intense  in  their  effects  than  when  intro- 
duced by  the  rectum  or  the  mouth.  5.  That  no  difference 
has  been  observed  in  the  effects  of  a  drug  subcutaneously 
injected,  whether  it  be  introduced  near  to,  or  at  a  distance 
from  the  part  affected.   6.  That  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
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from  this  method  of  introducing  drugs  are — (a)  rapidity  of 
action  ;  (L)  intensity  of  effects  ;  (c)  economy  of  material ;  (d) 
certainty  of  action  ;  (e)  facility  of  introduction  in  certain 
cases ;  (f)  with  some  drugs  the  avoidance  of  unpleasant 
symptoms.  This  plan,  therefore,  is  most  likely  to  be  adopted 
where  very  rapid  and  decided  effects  are  required  from 
drugs  which  are  operative  in  small  doses. — Med.  Times  and 
Gazette,  August  10,  1867. 


EDITORIAL. 
Medical  Ethics. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  article  in  this  number  under  the 
above  caption.  It  is  copied  from  the  New  Yorlz  Daily  Tribune  of 
Oct.  21st,  1887.  The  editor  exposes  the  inconsistency  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  in  a  way  that  should  make  them  con- 
sider whether  the  course  they  pursue  is  for  the  good  of  medical 
science. 

If  our  readers  will  refer  to  pages  220  and  224  of  this  number  they 
will  see  a  fair  exposition  of  two  members  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 
Certainly  these  members  do  not  correctly  diagnose  between  an 
ovarian  tumor  and  a  uterus.  Why  does  the  Academy  ignore  this 
dreadful  malpractice  ? 


A  New  Medical  College  for  Women. 

We  have  just  learned  that  an  "  Eclectic  Medical  College  for  Wo- 
men "  is  to  be  organized  immediately  in  this  city.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  are  of  the  highest  respectability  and  influence,  and  decidedly 
in  favor  of  Women  being  educated  in  Medicine,  as  well  as  having 
separate  Colleges  for  this  purpose.  It  is  expected  this  School  will 
begin  its  course  of  Lectures  in  December,  1867,  under  circumstances 
that  will  make  it  to  the  advantage  of  all  who  wish  to  attend  a  Col- 
lege for  Women,  to  embrace  the  opportunity. 

We  will  give  our  cooperation,  and  the  influence  of  the  Keview,  to 
carry  out  this  noble  enterprise,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  complete 
success. 

For  information  address  Maria  B.  Hayden,  M.  D.,  64  Irving 
Place  New  York. 
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The  American  Eclectic  Medical  Register. 

In  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  correct  list  of  the 
membership  of  several  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Societies,  the  work 
had  to  be  delayed  for  a  few  weeks.  It  is  now  nearly  ready  for  the 
bindery,  and  will  be  issued  soon. 

Dalton's  Physiology. 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  valuable  work  from  the  Pub- 
lisher, H.  C.  Lea,  Philadelphia,  and  prepared  a  lengthy  notice  of 
the  same  for  the  present  number  of  the  Keview,  but  by  some  mishap, 
it  disappeared  from  our  table  too  late  to  be  supplied  before  going  to 
press. 

The  next  number  will  contain  a  full  review  of  the  work. 


Empire  Chemical  Laboratory. 

The  extensive  operations  of  this  manufactory  for  preparing  Medi- 
cines for  the  profession,  are  meeting  with  genuine  success.  The  busi- 
ness is  already  large,  and  all  who  have  used  them  express  complete 
satisfaction  with  their  action. 

Under  the  direction  of  C.  T.  Hart  &  Co.  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  their  medicines  are  in  every  respect  worthy  the  confidence 
of  the  Medical  Profession. 


Correction. 

The  letter  from  Dr.  0.  E.  Newton  on  page  187  of  the  October 
number  failed  to  have  his  signature,  by  the  printer  assuming  to 
make  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  after  the  revised 
proof  had  been  delivered  to  him. 


EEVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Brande  &  Taylor's  Chemistry.  Second  American  edition, 
thoroughly  revised  by  Dr.  Taylor.  In  one  handsome  8vo  volume 
of  nearly  800  pages.  Philadelphia,  Henry  C.  Lea;  New  York, 
Balliere  &  Bros. 

We  have  regarded  Brande's  old  Chemistry  as  one  of  the  ablest 
works  upon  this  science  extant.  As  it  has  got  a  little  behind  the 
times,  Prof.  Brande,  and  Prof.  Alfred  C.  Taylor,  have  got  out  a  new 
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work,  which  brings  the  science  up  to  the  present  day.  The  first  fea- 
ture the  reader  will  notice  in  this  work,  is. the  retention  of  the  old 
notation,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  new.  As  most  of  the  late 
works  upon  this  science  have  adopted  the  new  notation,  or  at  least 
in  part,  the  surprise  will  be  the  greater,  that  Messrs.  Brande  &  Tay- 
lor have  not  done  so  likewise.  But  their  reasons  for  not  having  done 
so,  are  cogent  and  philosophical.  The  object  in  instituting  any  new  sys- 
tem is  to  avoid  errors  in  the  old  one,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  better 
one.  If  the  new  notation  is  preferable  to  the  old  one,  then  it  should 
be  adopted,  but  not  otherwise.  The  reasons  given  by  our  authors 
for  not  adopting  the  new  system  is,  that  it  is  no  better,  if  as  good  as 
the  old  one.  While  it  introduces  complexity,  and  changes  the  form- 
ula of  well-known  compounds,  so  that  chemists  are  not  able  to  recog- 
nize them,  unless  they  familiarize  their  appearance  by  considerable 
study,  there  is  nothing  gained  by  this  alteration.  This  new  system 
has  for  its  object  the  establishing  of  a  constant  relation  between  the 
atomic  weights  of  bodies,  their  specific  gravities  and  volume.  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  object,  hydrogen  is  regarded  as  the  stan- 
dard or  unit  for  atomic  weight,  specific  gravity,  and  combining  vol- 
ume. In  order  that  this  new  system  shall  be  carried  out,  the  equiv- 
alents of  many  of  the  elements  will  necessarily  have  to  be  doubled. 
In  fact,  we  may  say,  that  all  of  the  elements  would  require  to  be 
doubled,  or  so  nearly  all  that  no  little  confusion  would  be  the  result, 
to  those  who  are  habituated  to  using  the  old  atomic  weights.  For 
instance,  Oxygen  instead  of  being  8  would  have  to  be  16 — Sulphur 
would  be  32  instead  of  16,  and  Carbon  12  instead  of  6.  Upon  this 
assumption  the  formula  of  water  would  be  H20,  and  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen H.2S,  &c.  As  another  instance  of  the  change  which  the  for- 
mulae of  bodies  would  undergo  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  system,  we 
will  adduce  the  well-known  nitrogen  compounds,  and  give  both  nota- 
tions. 

Old  notation.  Unitary  notation. 

NO  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen,  N20 

N  02  Deutoxide  of  Nitrogen.  N  0 

N  03  Hyponitrous  Acid  N203 

N  04  Nitrous  Acid.  N  02 

N0S  Nitric  Acid  •  N205 

It  will  he  perceived  that  under  the  old  notation,  the  progressive 
increase  of  the  atoms  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Multiple  Pro- 
portions ;  but  upon  the  new  system,  it  requires  that  three  of  these 
compounds  should  have  two  atoms  of  Nitrogen  entering  into  their 
composition,  while  the  other  two  combinations  have  but  one.  Now 
this  is  mere  assumption,  and  only  renders  the  simplicity  of  these  Ni- 
trogen Compounds  very  complex,  without  increasing  our  actual  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  rational  composition  of  these  bodies.  This  incon- 
sistency of  the  new  system  is  still  more  manifest  in  the  Anhydrous 
Nitric  Acid  and  the  Hydrated,  thus : 

Old  notation.  UnUaiy  notation. 

N  06  Anhvd.  Nitric  Acid.  N2  06 

N  05H  0         Hydrous  Nitric  Acid.  H  N  03 
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Where  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  same  compound,  by  the  new 
system,  is  represented,  as  in  one  case  containing  one  atom  of  Nitro- 
gen in  the  hydrous  state,  and  two  atoms  in  the  anhydrous  state. 
What  influence  the  presence  of  water,  or  its  elements  can  exert,  as  to 
require  one  atom  of  Nitrogen  less  by  their  presence,  is  to  us  inap- 
preciable. It  does  really  look  as  our  authors  say,  that  the  supposed 
advantages  of  the  new  notation  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  disadvantages  which  necessarily  accompany  it.  To  retain,  like- 
wise, the  old  names  of  substances,  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  new  notation — hence  we  have  a  new  nomenclature  to  encounter ; 
as  for  Hyponitrous  Acid,  we  have  Nitrons  Anhydride ;  for  Nitrous 
Acid,  Nitric  Tetroxide;  for  the  familiar  old  Nitric  Acid,  Nitric  Pen- 
toxide ;  and  for  Hydrous  Nitric  Acid,  Hydric  Nitrate,  &c. 

These  objections,  and  many  others  which  we  have  not  the  space 
to  instance,  have  induced  Messrs  Braude  &  Taylor  to  retain  the  old 
notation — at  least  until  a  new  one  shall  have  been  perfected  obviat- 
ing the  objectionable  features  of  the  present  new  one.  As  the  ablest 
intellects  of  all  countries  are  at  present  engaged  upon  a  notation 
which  will  be  free  of  the  objections  belonging  to  the  present  one,  we 
think  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  be  provided  with 
a  system  of  notation  which,  while  it  will  greatly  simplify  the  old  one, 
will  add  perspicuity  to  the  rational  formulas  of  the  complicated  com- 
pounds of  Organic  Chemistry. 

While,  therefore,  we  agree  with  Messrs  Brande  &  Taylor  in  not 
for  the  present  adopting  the  notation  coming  into  use,  we  think  that 
it  is  right  to  describe  it,  and  to  point  out  its  advantages  and  defects, 
so  that  the  student  may  be  prepared  to  understand  the  still  more  per- 
fect one,  which  is  undoubtedly  destined  for  universal  adoption  by 
and  by. 

Although  our  authors  have  not  adopted  the  new  notation,  like  too 
many  others,  simply  because  it  is  new,  the  reader  must  not  suppose 
that  they  have  fallen  behind  any  in  those  facts,  susceptible  of  demon- 
stration, which  the  labors  of  modern  chemists  have  brought  to  light. 
In  fact,  no  late  work,  that  we  have  seen,  is  so  closely  brought  up  to 
the  present  date,  as  this  work.  The  chapter  upon  Ozone  and  Anto- 
zone,  for  instance,  is  exhaustive  upon  this  subject.  So  likewise  the 
chapter  upon  Spectral  Analysis  ;  in  fact  every  page  of  the  present 
edition  has  had  new  matter  added  to  it,  and  exhibits  evidence  of  care- 
ful and  extensive  research  up  to  the  day  of  publication. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  unexceptionable;  while  the  com- 
prehensive and  lucid  explanations  of  processes  and  compositions 
render  the  study  of  the  work  a  task  of  pleasure.  We  observe  that 
it  is  the  fashion  in  too  many  late  works  to  assume  that  German  style 
of  diction,  which  those  metaphysicians  are  so  often  led  into  in  their  ex- 
planation of  ideas  which  really  they  do  not  thoroughly  comprehend 
themselves.  A  turgid  diction,  involving  language  wherein  unneces- 
sary  neology  is  brought  into  play,  in  order  to  convey  to  the  mmd 
a  conception  of  the  profoundest  thought,  should  not  be  imitated  in'  a 
work  devoted  to  physical  facts,  and  susceptible  of  demonstration 
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practically.  This  is  too  often  adopted  in  late  chemical  science.  Per- 
spicuity is  sacrificed  to  the  search  for  unfathomable  and  intricate 
thought,  for  the  prurient  desire  to  appear  profound  and  erudite. 
Those  who  thoroughly  understand  what  they  propose  to  write  about, 
never  fail  to  convey  their  thoughts  in  elegant  and  lucid  language,  which 
requires  no  great  amount  of  mental  effort  to  comprehend.  This 
work  of  Brando  &  Taylor,  exhibits  a  direct  antithesis  to  that  we  have 
alluded  to,  for  while  the  language  is  elegant,  perspicuous,  and  clear, 
it  is  free  from  periphrases  and  circumlocutions.  Devoid  of  long  and  gar- 
rulous descriptions— still  all  is  said  that  is  required,  to  convey  to  the  un- 
derstanding a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  subject  treated  upon. 
For  the  above  reasons  we  would  highly  recommend  this  last  edition  of 
Brande  and  Taylor's  Chemistry  to  the  medical  student  and  the  gen- 
eral reader,  as  one  of  the  ablest — if  not  the  ablest  work  upon  the  sub- 
ject extant.  The  mechanical  part  of  the  work  is  unexceptionable,  as 
is  the  case  with  all  the  books  got  up  by  Henry  C.  Lea. 


The  Physicians'  Visiting  List  for  1868.     Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 
Philadelphia.    Price,  for  25  Patients,  $1  25. 

Tins  almost  indispensable  little  work  is  issued  in  its  usual  neat 
and  unexceptionable  style.  It  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  Physician*' & 
Visiting  List,  and  contains  in  addition,  an  Almanac ;  Table  of  Signs ; 
Marshall  Hall's  Ready  Method  in  Asphyxia ;  Poisons  and  their 
Antidotes;  Table  for  Calculating  the  Period  of  Utero-Gestation, 
etc.,  etc.  It  is  admirably  and  conveniently  arranged,  and  we  cheer- 
fully recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  physicians. 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Mortality  from  Scarlatina  in  England. — The  average  amount 
of  scarlet  fever  that  constantly  exists  in  England  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  twenty-one  years  from  1838-42  and  1847- 
62,  the  deaths  numbered  910,720,  or  14,796  annually.  In  fact  scar- 
let fever  is  nearly  as  fatal  as  the  entire  class  of  fevers  summed  up  by 
the  Begistrar-Greneral  under  the  generic  term  "  typhus."  In  1863 
the  total  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  were  30,475,  or  148  per  100,000 
population.  The  annual  average  death-rate  from  this  malady  in 
London  during  the  twenty-six  years  ending  1S62,  was  83  per  100,000 
population.  The  mortality  ranged  from  32  in  1841  to  174  in  1863. 
In  the  quinquennium,  1839-43,  the  yearly  average  was  78 ;  in  that 
of  1844-48,  it  rose  to  88  ;  in  that  of  1859-63  it  increased  to  115 ;  the 
death-rate  of  1863  being  174,  or  more  than  double  the  average  of 
the  twenty-six  years,  1838-64. 

The  census  of  1860  shows  that  the  total  number  of  deaths  from 
scarlatina  in  the  United  States  in  that  year  was  26,393. 
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Sulphate  of  Soda  as  a  Remedy  for  Maculje  of  the  Cornea. — 
Dr.  De  Luca  reports  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  that  sul- 
phate of  soda,  which  has  the  property  of  maintaining  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood  in  a  fluid  state,  may  be  used  with  success  in  removing  these 
spots.  The  best  method  of  using  it  is  to  reduce  the  salt  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  drop  a  pinch  of  it  into  the  eye  of  the  patient  while  in  a 
horizontal  posture — the  salt  is  soon  dissolved  in  the  liquids  of  the  eye. 


Beer  versus  Bread. — The  amount  of  nutriment  contained  in 
beer  is  generally  greatly  over-estimated.  Leibig  asserts  that  in  1,460 
quarts  of  the  best  Bavarian  beer  there  is  exactly  the  nourishment  of 
an  ordinary  two  and  a  half  pound  loaf  of  bread.  This  beer  is  about 
on  a  par  with  our  best  American  beer.  Instead  of  being  a  conden- 
sation of  the  nutriment  contained  in  the  grain  in  just  so  far  as  the 
liquid  has  undergone  fermentation  the  nourishment  has  disappeared. 


Support  Medical  Journals. — No  man  can  fulfil  the  mission  of  a 
doctor  unless  he  takes  a  good  medical  journal,  and  it  is  useless  to  cry 
poverty.  The  best  investment  a  practitioner  can  make — one  that  in- 
sures him  bread,  meat  and  clothes — is  not  six,  but  fifty  dollars' 
worth  of  good  medical  journals.  If  a  man  practises  without  this  sort 
of  communion  with  his  brethren  throughout  the  world,  he  deserves 
to  be  poor.  Surely  the  community  in  which  he  lives  has  a  right  to 
keep  him  so. — Southern  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

Consanguineous  Marriages. 
Mr.  Editor  : — The  following  paragraph  from  the  Paris  correspond- 
ence of  The  Evening  Tost,  of  this  city,  gives  a  statement  in  regard  to 
marriages  of  kindred,  demonstrating  their  innocence  in  a  physiologi- 
cal point  of  view,  which  goes  to  confirm  the  view  taken  by  many 
physiologists  : 

"  To  elucidate  the  truth  of  the  general  thesis  that  consanguineous 
marriages  produce  disease  and  idiocy  in  the  offspring,  M.  Voisin  has 
made  some  very  minute  researches  in  the  commune  of  Pratz,  a  little 
place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  which  contains  a  population  of  three 
thousand  three  hundred  people,  exclusively  occupied  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  salt  marshes.  Hardly  any  outsiders  are  ever  drawn  to  this 
place,  and  the  marriages  take  place,  by  special  dispensation,  even 
within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  forbidden  by  the  Church.  M. 
Voisin  minutely  investigated  the  circumstances  of  forty  families  re- 
sulting from  such  marriages,  and  has  prepared  tables  to  show  that 
neither  vices  of  conformation,  insanity,  idiocy,  cretinism,  deaf-mute- 
ness, epilepsy,  albinism,  nor  pigmentary  retinitis,  existed  among  any 
of  [these  families."  He  concludes,  from  .these  and  other  facts,  that 
the  dangers  of  consanguine  marriages  result  from  an  intensification  of 
any  morbid  hereditary  tendencies  that  may  exist  in  each  parent, 
while,  if  each  be  perfectly  healthy,  the  fact  of  consanguinity  counts 
for  nothing." 
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In  my  last  communication  to  you  on  this  subject,  I  made  several 
quotations  from  the  Bible,  using  the  translation  of  Rev.  Isaac  Lee- 
ser,  which  spells  proper  names  generally  according  to  the  Masoretic 
text.  Imagine  my  surprise,  when  I  perceived  that  your  printer,  at 
the  last  moment,  after  I  had  read  the  revised  proof-sheet,  had  changed 
the  orthography  of  the  names  to  that  of  the  common  version.  If  that 
printer  should  be  set  at  work  upon  the  "  Faery  Queene  "  or  "  Canter- 
bury Tales,"  I  apprehend  that  Spenser  and  Chaucer  would  be  dis- 
quieted and  brought  up  from  their  last  sleep,  as  the  Prophet  Samuel 
was  raised  by  the  woman  at  En-dor. 

A  provoking  blunder  at  making  "  corrections  "  is  also  found  in 
the  notice  of  Doctor  Powell's  book,  as  copied  from  the  Evening  Post. 
The  sentence  reads  as  follows : — "  Probably  the  main  force  of  the 
objection  against  alliances  of  blood-relations  should  be  attributed  to 
this  similarity  of  constitution ;  as  in  our  own  and  former  times,  such 
marriages  resulted  in  deficiency  of  intellect  and  physical  stamina  in 
the  offspring."  The  writer  of  that  notice  did  not  express  that  senti- 
ment, but  the  very  opposite.  His  language  was  corrected.  The  sen- 
tence ought  to  have  read  thus : — "  Probably  the  main  force  of  the 
objection  against  the  alliances  of  blood-relations  should  be  attributed 
to  this  similarity  of  constitution ;  as  in  our  own  and  former  times 
such  marriages  have  not  always  or  even  generally  been  followed  by 
deficiency  of  intellect  or  physical  stamina  in  the  offspring." 

As  I  am  very  exact  in  spelling  words,  and  employ  just  the  ex- 
pressions that  convey  the  idea  that  is  in  my  mind,  I  am  perhaps 
unusually  sensitive  about  word-tinkering  and  spurious  emendations. 


18th  Senatorial  Distkict  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Jefferson  County  Eclectic  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  Eighteenth  Senate  District,  was  held  at  Watertown, 
Aug.  27th,  1867,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  president,  Dr.  L.  Stanton. 
The  meeting  convened  at  the  office  of  Dr.  West,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President.  In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  West 
was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tern.  After  some  interesting  opening  re- 
marks by  the  President,  the  Society  resolved  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  condition  of  the  Society  and  Eclecticism  at  large,  after 
which  the  Society  adjourned,  to  meet  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Society  assembled  at  2  o'clock;  and,  on  motion  of  Dr.  E.  Allen,  Dr. 
L.  Stanton  was  chosen  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
similar  committees  appointed  by  other  State  and  Auxiliary  Eclectic 
Medical  Societies  and  Eclectic  Medical  Colleges  in  preparing  a  National 
Eclectic  Pharmacopoeia,  and  that  this  committee  correspond  with 
Prof.  John  King,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  regard  to  a  systematic  or- 
ganization of  the  committees,  and  to  confer  with  and  carry  out  the 
work  by  correspondence,  and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion,  Dr.  C.  E.  Heaton  was  chosen  delegate  to  attend  a 
National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  agreeable  to  a  resolution  of 
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the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Societv,  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  June 
12th,  1867. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  elect  three  delegates  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  to  be  held  at 
Albany  the  third  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  January,  1868. 

C.  E.  Heaton,  M.  D.,  A.  P.  Hale,  M.  D.,  and  L.  Stanton,  M.  D  , 
were  chosen  said  delegates. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  having  been  completed,  the  Society 
then  listened  to  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  the  President,  on  "  Ascites, 
or  Peritoneal  Dropsy." 

On  motion,  the  paper  read  by  the  President  was  received,  and 
after  some  interesting  discussion,  it  was  ordered  on  file,  with  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  that  they  be  signed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary,  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Eclectic 
Medical  Society.  L.  Stanton,  M.  D.,  President. 

L.  "West,  Secretary,  pro  tern. 


Medical  Ethics. 

Dr.  Augustus  K.  Gardner  has  been  a  physician  in  good  stand- 
ing in  this  city  for  23  years.  He  is  a  graduate,  we  believe,  of  a 
"  regular  "  medical  college ;  he  has  attended  all  the  regular  lectures, 
paid  all  the  regular  fees,  passed  all  the  regular  examinations,  and 
probably  has  a  regular  parchment  diploma  neatly  framed  and  hang- 
ing  up  in  the  back  office.  His  name  has  long  been  borne  on  that 
regular  list  of  the  professional  elect,  called  The  Medical  Register — 
a  list,  as  everybody  knows,  which  embraces  absolutely  all  doctors 
competent  to  give  a  dose  of  physic,  and  outside  which  there  is  no 
salvation.  Moreover,  until  a  few  hours  ago  he  was  a  member  of  that 
eminently  regular  and  conservative  body,  the  New-York  x\cademy 
of  Medicine.  Dr.  Gardner,  however,  has  lately  undergone  profes- 
sional annihilation.  He  is  not  regular  any  longer.  His  name  has 
been  scratched  off  the  book  of  life.  He  has  been  kicked  out  of  the 
Academy.  His  parchment  is  of  no  more  use  to  him  now  than  if  he 
had  cut  it  out  of  a  drum-head.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  ser- 
vices to  the  sick  and  suffering  during  his  23  years'  practice,  what- 
ever his  accuracy  in  diagnosis,  his  skill  in  prescription,  his  faithful- 
ness to  duty,  his  success,  his  reputation,  his  general  standing  among 
physicians — there  is  no  doubt  about  him  now ;  he  is  a  pariah  and 
an  outcast.  He  need  not  expect  any  more  fees.  He  may  take  down 
his  sign  and  sell  his  gig.  Patients  are  warned  to  keep  away  from 
him,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  ''regular"  gentlemen 
who  have  brought  upon  him  this  dreadful  doom,  he  is  probably  at 
the  present  moment  tc  wandering  alone  in  this  great  city  and  dying  a 
living  death." 

The  crime  for  which  Dr.  Gardner  has  been  sentenced  to  this  awful 
fate  is  neither  poisoning  a  patient,  nor  stealing  money,  nor  forgery, 
nor  bigamy,  nor  in  a  word,  any  crime  known  in  the  decalogue.  There 
is  no  pretence  that  he  is  not  a  good  Christian,  a  good  doctor,  and  an 
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amiable  gentleman.  He  has  neither  the  plague,  the  yellow  fever, 
nor,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  any  other  disease  which  makes  him  un- 
fit for  the  company  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  the  "  Committee 
on  Ethics  "of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  have  been  looking  into  his 
life,  and  have  discovered  that  one  of  his  intimate  friends  is  a  homce- 
opathist.  This  is  his  offence  !  The  friend  might  have  been  a  liar,  a 
drunkard,  and  a  blackleg,  and  the  Committee  on  Ethics  would  not 
have  cared  a  farthing.  But  to  consort  with  a  man  who  is,  regularly 
speaking,  a  medical  heretic;  who  prefers  little  doses  to  big  ones; 
who  sets  Hahnemann  above  Esculapius,  and  cures  diseases  in  one  way 
instead  of  another,  argues,  it  seems,  a  degree  of  ethical  delinquency 
which  requires  the  severest  punishment.  It  was  not  alleged,  be  it 
remarked,  that  Dr.  Gardner  himself  had  apostatized  from  the 
faith  of  the  Academy.  Nobody  charged  him  with  administering 
the  little  white  powders.  For  ought  we  know  he  may  prescribe 
nothing  but  blue  pills  and  paregoric  every  day  of  his  life.  But  hav- 
ing, as  we  said  before,  an  intimate  friend,  who,  though  bred  "  regu- 
larly," had  fallen  away  into  the  Hahnemannic  delusions,  Dr.  Gard- 
ner has  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  consulting  with  him  sometimes  on 
professional  questions,  has  met  him  at  the  bedside  of  some  suffering 
patient  and  given  him  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  experience. 
This  is  the  crime  for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness. 

One  might  suppose  from  the  action  of  the  Academy  that  homoe- 
opathy was  catching,  so  that  a  regular  doctor  who  came  near  a  practi- 
tioner of  that  devilish  art  would  be  apt  to  spread  the  infection,  even 
if  he  did  not  succumb  to  it  himself.  The  Committee  suggested  an 
indefinite  suspension  of  Dr.  Gardner  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Acad- 
emy— a  sort  of  ethical  quarantine  of  nobody  knows  how  many  days 
— during  which  he  might  have  leisure  to  "  repent  of  his  error ;  " 
but  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  culprit  manifested  no  signs  of  re- 
morse whatever,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  "  do  so  again  " 
whenever  the  occasion  offered.  Whether  the  action  of  the  Academy 
will  be  quite  as  effectual  as  they  supposed  in  depriving  him  of  the 
chance  to  do  so  again,  we  very  strongly  doubt.  For  our  own  parts, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  believe  that  Dr.  Gardner  is  now  walking  the 
streets  gnashing  his  teeth  in  loneliness  and  agony  of  mind.  We 
are  not  so  sure  about  his  "  dying  a  living  death."  We  think  it  prob- 
able that  he  is  quite  as  good  a  doctor  now  as  he  ever  was.  If  his 
name  can't  be  printed  any  more  in  The  Medical  Register,  we  dare  say 
he  can  manage  to  have  it  retained  in  the  New  York  Directory,  which 
is  a  vastly  better  book  with  a  better  circulation.  And  when  he 
made  his  choice  to  leave  forever  the  ridiculous  Academy  rather  than 
break  off  intercourse  with  his  homoeopathic  friend,  he  did  what  was 
manly  and  sensible,  and  what  will  prove,  we  dare  say,  as  advanta- 
geous to  his  professional  career  as  it  was  creditable  to  his  indepen- 
dence.— New  York  Tribune. 
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BOOKS  AND  JOURNALS  RECEIVED. 

Injuries  of  the  Eye,  Orbit,  and  Eyelids.  Their  Immediate  and 
Remote  Effects,  by  George  Lawson,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Eng.  Longman, 
Green  &  Co.  London.  1867.  Received  too  late  for  Review  in 
this  number — will  be  noticed  in  our  next. 

A  Biennial  Retrospect  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  their  Allied 
Sciences,  edited  for  the  new  Sydenham  Society.  Philadelphia, 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  New  York.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.  Will  be 
noticed  in  our  next. 

The  Tree  of  Life ;  or  Human  Degeneracy,  its  Nature  and  Remedy, 
as  based  on  the  Elevating  Principle  of  Orthoepathy.  By  Isaac  Jen- 
nings, M.  D.  New  York.  Miller,  Wood  &  Co.,  Publishers,  No.  15 
Laight  Street.  1867. 

Supplement  to  the  Journal  of  Materia  Medica,  containing  a  brief 
Summary  of  Action  and  Uses  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  including  their  doses,  most  important  Contra- 
indications, Incompatibles,  and  Antidotes,  together  with  the  Analyses 
of  the  Principal  Mineral  Waters  of  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
and  Formulas  for  Dietetic  Preparations,  etc.  New  Lebanon,  New 
York.    Published  by  Tilden  &  Co.  1867. 

Treatise  on  Direct  Medical  Administration  and  Renovation 
through  Acupuncturation.  By  A.  R.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Litchfield, 
Mich.    Published  by  Brown  &  Herrick.  1867. 

Trubner's  American  and  Oriental  Literary  Record.  A  Monthly 
Register.    September,  1867. 

Catalogue  of  Medical  and  Scientific  Periodicals,  Books,  Col- 
leges, Drugs,  and  Medicines,  Instruments,  Appliances,  Preparations, 
etc.  New  Y'ork.  W.  A.  Townsend  &  Adams,  Publishers  and 
Booksellers,  434  Broome  street.  1867. 

Catalogue  of  Pure  Medicinal  Preparations.    By  Tilden  &  Co. 

The  Chemical  News  and  Journal  of  Physical  Science. 

Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Eclectic  Medical  Journal  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Druggists'  Circular  and  Chemical  Gazette. 

The  Journal  of  Materia  Medica. 

Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  Leavenworth  Medical  Herald. 

The  Galveston  Medical  Journal. 

The  Dental  Register,  Cincinnati. 

The  Dental  Cosmos,  Philadelphia. 

American  Homoeopathic  Observer. 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography. 

The  Herald  of  Health,  New  York. 

Phrenological  Journal,  New  York. 
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On  Poisoning  by  Arsenic,  Antimony,  Bismuth,  Lead,  Mercury,  Silver  and 

Tin. 

BY  J.  MILTON  SANDERS,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

(Concluded  from  page  206.) 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  arsenic  may  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  substances  by  the  following  characters  : 

1.  The  formation  of  a  black,  shining,  metallic  sublimate  by 
the  methods  of  reduction  I  have  already  described. 

2.  The  conversion  of  this  metal  deposit  into  white  octo- 
hedral  crystals  of  arsenious  acid  by  sublimation  in  contact 
with  the  air. 

3.  By  the  solution  of  these  crystals  in  boiling  water,  and  by 
obtaining  the  reactions  pertaining  to  arsenious  acid,  viz :  yel- 
low, with  hydro-sulphuric  acid  ;  yellow,  with  ammonio-nitrate 
of  silver ;  grass-green,  with  ammonio-acetate  of  copper,  &c. 

4.  By  solution  of  the  metallic  sublimate  in  hot  nitric  acid, 
and  the  obtaining  of  the  reactions  characteristic  of  arsenious 
acid,  viz :  red-brown,  with,  nitrate  of  silver ;  white  crystalline, 
with  ammonia  and  magnesium  salts ;  bright  yellovj,  with 
molybdate  of  ammonium. 
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The  arsenical  deposits  referred  to  above  may  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  antimony  by  the  following  :  The  arsenic 
mirror  has  a  bright  lustre  and  a  brownish  black  appearance. 
A  thin  film  of  it  upon  glass  is,  by  transmitted  light,  translu- 
cent and  of  a  brown  color.  Arsenic  being  more  volatile  then 
antimony,  the  deposit  of  the  former  is  found  only  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  heated  portion  of  the  tube,  and  always  on 
the  side  towards  which  the  jet  of  gas  is  directed.  The  anti- 
mony deposit,  on  the  contrary,  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
flame  and  close  to  it.  If  this  deposit  is  heated  by  the  spirit- 
lamp  flame,  it  will  be  observed  to  be  fused  into  minute  glob- 
ules ;  upon  being  volatilized,  while  arsenic  will  volatilize  at 
once  without  the  formation  of  these  globules.  Antimony  spots 
upon  porcelain  are  of  a  deep  velvet  black,  and  present  no 
metallic  lustre,  unless  very  thin.  If  the  arsenical  spot  be 
transferred  to  a  test  tube,  and  be  heated  therein,  the  allia- 
ceous or  garlic  odor  will  readily  distinguish  it  from  the  anti- 
mony spot.  The  antimony  spot,  besides  not  giving  off  the 
garlic  odor,  will  yield  a  white  sublimate  of  oxide,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  ammonia,  but  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  solution  yielding  with  hydro-sulphuric  acid  a  red 
precipitate  of  sulphide.  The  arsenical  mirror  dissolves  in  an 
alkaline  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  sodium,  and  this  solution 
may  be  tested  as  before  for  arsenic.  The  antimony  mirror  is 
insoluble  in  the  hypochlorite  of  sodium,  provided  that  free 
chlorine  is  not  present.  Nitric  acid  of  Sp.  gr.  1.2  to  1.3 
will  dissolve  both  the  arsenical  and  antimonial  mirror,  but 
while  the  solution  of  the  former  is  transparent,  that  of  the  lat- 
ter is  turbid,  and  gives  no  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver 
and  ammonia  (or  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver),  but  an  orange- 
yellow  one  with  hydro-sulphuric  acid.  The  yellow  sulphide 
of  ammonia  dissolves  the  arsenical  mirror  with  the  greatest 
readiness,  and  the  orange-red  sulphide  of  antimony  left  upon 
the  evaporation  will  dissolve  completely  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
being  converted  into  chloride,  which  volatilizes  readily.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  both  arsenic  and  antimony  exist  in 
the  liquid,  and  form  a  mixed  mirror.  In  this  case  a  solution 
of  tartaric  acid  will  dissolve  the  antimony,  leaving  the  arsenic. 
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Antidotes  to  Poisoning  by  Arsenic. — As  this  paper 
upon  arsenic  would  be  incomplete  without  adding  the  most 
approved  antidotes  to  poisoning  by  arsenic,  I  will  give  them 
as  briefly  as  possible. 

Tee  Hydrated  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. — The  best  mode  of 
preparation  is  the  following :  Take  sulphate  of  iron  4  oz.,  sul- 
phuric acid,  3J-  fluid  drachms,  water  one  quart,  mix,  dissolve, 
boil,  and  gradually  add  of  nitric  acid  9  fluid  drachms.  Stir 
well  and  boil  for  a  few  minutes  after  each  addition,  until  the 
liquid  yields  a  brownish-yellow  precipitate  with  ammonia. 
Then  filter  and  precipitate  with  aqua  ammonia,  3  J  fluid  oz., 
rapidly  added  and  thoroughly  mixed.  Collect  the  precipi- 
tate by  straining  through  muslin,  well  wash  and  preserve 
in  a  moist  state,  in  a  tight  bottle. 

The  Magnesia  Oxide  of  Iron. — To  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron  add  calcined  magnesia  until  the  precipitate 
is  produced.  This  must  be  strained  through  muslin  and  pre- 
served moist,  in  well-stopped  bottles.  This  antidote  we  are 
assured  by  Professor  Fehling  precipitates  arsenious  acid,  not 
only  more  quickly  but  in  larger  quantities  than  the  hydrated 
sesquioxide  does  when  alone.  It  will  even  render  inert  Fow- 
ler's solution,  and  precipitate  both  the  copper  and  arsenic 
from  Schweinfurt's  green  in  vinegar,  which  the  former  gela- 
tinous oxide  alone  will  not  do.  This  magnesia  oxide  contains 
free  magnesia,  besides  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  and  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  This  magnesia  should,  like  the  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron,  be  administered  by  tablespoonfuls  until  relief 
is  obtained. 

Hydrated  Proto-sulphide  of  Iron. — This  substance  is 
an  antidote  to  poisoning  by  the  salts  of  Arsenic,  Lead,  An- 
timony, Bismuth,  Mercury,  Silver  and  Tin,  and  more 
especially  arsenious  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate.  Mailhe 
says  "  that  a  gargle  containing  a  little  hydrated  proto-sulphide 
of  iron,  will  instantly  remove  the  metallic  taste  caused  by  put- 
ting a  little  corrosive  sublimate  into  the  mouth."  In  contact 
with  this  salt  the  proto-sulphide  is  instantly  converted  into 
the  proto-chloride  of  iron  and  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  con- 
verted into  the  sulphide  of  mercury,  an  innoxious  substance. 
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It  is  administered  by  tablespoonfuls  like  the  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron. 

The  Hydrated  Proto-Sulphide  of  Iron  is  easily  obtained 
by  adding  a  solution  of  Hydro-Sulphide  of  Ammonia,  or  Sul- 
phide of  Potassium  to  a  neutral  solution  of  Proto-Sulphate 
of  Iron  (copperas)  made  with  water  recently  boiled.  Collect 
the  precipitate  on  a  muslin  filter,  wash  it  with  boiled  water 
and  bottle  up  in  a  most  state.  Bouchardt  and  Sandras 
say  that  the  Hydrated  Per-Salphide  of  Iron  is  preferable  to 
the  Proto-Sulphide  as  an  antidote  for  arsenic  and  corrosive 
sublimate.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  very  gradually  a  neu- 
tral solution  of  Persulphate  of  Iron  to  a  dilute  solution  of 
Sulphide  of  Potassium,  and  collecting  as  above. 

Mercury. 

Of  the  metals,  Mercury  is  the  next  and  most  liable  to  be 
administered  as  a  poison.  The  Bichloride,  or  Corrosive  Sub- 
limate is  the  most  poisonous  of  the  mercury  salts,  and  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  poison.  After  procuring  a  clear  fluid,  the 
testing  for  mercury,  by  the  use  of  the  following  reagents,  will 
give  precise  results.  The  taste  of  any  fluid  containing  corrosive 
sublimate,  is  strongly  metallic  and  disagreeable,  and  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  metal.  Hydro-sulphuric  acid  and 
alkaline  sulphides  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  con- 
taining corrosive  sublimate  throws  down  a  black  pre- 
cipitate of  mercuric  sulphide,  soluble  in  strong  nitric 
acid.  If  too  little  be  added  a  white  precipitate  will  be  pro- 
duced, consisting  of  mercuric  sulphide  with  the  original  salt, 
and  colored  yellow  sometimes  by  excess  of  sulphide. 

Ammonia  and  Carbonate  of  Ammonium  produce  white 
precipitates. 

The  fixed  alkalies  give  a  yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
excess,  if  the  fluid  contains  no  free  acid. 

Carbonate  of  Potassium  and  Sodium  produce  reddish- 
brown  precipitates,  if  no  ammonia  be  present. 

Carbonate  of  Potassium  gives  an  orange  precipitate. 

Ferro-Cyanide  of  Potassium  forms  in  rather  strong  solu- 
tions a  white  precipitate  which  finally  becomes  blue. 
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Iodide  of  Potassium  produces  a  bright  scarlet  precipitate, 
soluble  in  excess  of  either  the  Corrosive  Sublimate  or  the 
Iodide  of  Potassium. 

If  a  bright  strip  of  copper  be  immersed  in  a  solution  con- 
taining mercury  which  is  slightly  acidulated,  it  -will  soon  be- 
come covered  with  a  grey  or  white  stain,  which  when  rubbed 
assumes  a  silvery  lustre.  If  the  strip  is  heated,  the  mercurial 
stain  will  disappear.  A  single  drop  of  liquid  containing  cor- 
rosive sublimate  may  be  tested  in  this  manner.  If  the  above 
piece  of  copper  be  cut  into  small  pieces  and  heated  in  a  test- 
tube,  the  mercury  will  volatilize  and  condense  upon  the  cold 
portions  of  the  tube.  If  this  deposit  be  examined  with  a  lens 
it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  minute  globules  of  mercury. 
By  this  process,  according  to  Orfila,  the  one  eighty-thous- 
andth part  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  solution  may  be  detected. 
M.  Trousseau  asserts  that  a  strip  of  brass  is  more  efficient 
than  one  of  copper. 

Another  method  maybe  conducted  thus:  Place  a  drop  or 
two  of  the  suspected  fluid  upon  a  bright  gold  or  copper  coin. 
Now  touch  the  drop  of  fluid  with  a  clean  piece  of  iron,  such 
as  a  key.  A  voltaic  current  will  be  excited  and  the  mercury 
will  be  reduced  and  adhere  to  the  coin. 

Another  method  also  depending  on  voltaic  action  may  be 
effected  thus  :  Take  a  polished  strip  of  copper  or  gold,  and 
wind  around  it  a  fine  wire  of  zinc  or  tin,  as  you  would  the 
wire  around  an  electro-magnet.  Acidulate  the  suspected 
fluid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  immerse  this  little  battery 
in  it.  Allow  it  to  remain  for  from  half  an  hour  to  several  hours, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  mercury  in  the  solution — when 
the  copper  will  be  whitened  with  a  deposit  of  quicksilver. 
Then  unwind  the  wire  and  heat  the  copper  in  a  test  tube, 
when  the  mercury  will  volatilize  and  condense  upon  the 
cold  portion  of  the  tube.  The  susceptibility  of  this  test  is  said 
to  be  one  ninety-thousandth  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  mercury  maybe  deposited  upon  the  negative  pole  of 
a  galvanic  battery^  (the  pole  being  of  gold)  whereby  the  mi- 
nutest quantity  of  mercury  is  obtained.  Messrs.  Donger  and 
Flondin  say  that  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  a  grain 
can  be  got  by  the  galvanic  process. 
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I  Antidotes  fob  Mebcuby. — The  Hydbated  Peoto-Sul- 
phide  of  Ibon  or  the  Hydbated  Pee-sulphide  of  Ieon  are  the 
most  efficient  antidotes  to  poisoning  by  any  salt  of  Mercury. 
They  should  be  given  in  tablespoonfuls  frequently  repeated 
until  relief  is  obtained.  If  neither  of  these  iron  salts  are  ac- 
cessible, then  resort  should  be  had  to  albumen  in  the  form  of 
the  white  of  an  egg.  Mercury,  above  all  salts,  has  the  strong- 
est affinity  for  organic  matter.  It  will  at  once  combine  witli 
the  albumen,  forming  an  insoluble  combination  ;  hence  large 
and  repeated  doses  of  the  white  of  eggs  should  be  adminis- 
tered as  soon  after  taking  the  poison  as  possible. 

Lead. 

The  symptoms  of  slow  poisoning  by  lead,  is  the  apj^ear- 
ance  of  a  narrow  leaden  blue  line,  from  the  one  twentieth  to 
the  one  sixth  of  an  inch  wide,  bordering  the  edges  of  the  gums, 
attached  to  the  neck  of  two  or  more  teeth  of  either  jaw.  It 
a  little  water,  holding  some  hydro-sulphuric  acid  be  used  in 
rinsing  the  mouth,  the  discoloration  may  be  seen  more  per- 
ceptibly. The  use  of  sulphurous,  or  hepatic  mineral  waters 
is  recommended  by  Chirdlim  and  Payer,  or  the  use  of  artifi- 
cial sulphuretted  waters,  both  in  acute  and  chronic  poisoning 
by  lead.  The  hydrated  proto  or  per-sulphide  of  iron  men- 
tioned above,  is  the  best  antidote  to  poisoning  by  lead  salts. 
If  this  is  not  accessible,  then  give  Epsom  or  Glaubers  salts, 
or  Alum,  or  water  acidulated  with  /Sulphuric  acid,  followed 
by  strong  green  tea. 

If  the  poison  be  by  white  lead,  then  take  a  mixture  of 
Epsom  salts  and  vinegar,  as  it  is  preferable  to  thcj  sulphate 
alone. 

In  lead .  paralysis,  small  doses  of  /Strychnine  or  Brucine 
may  be  taken,  but  great  caution  is  recommended  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  these,  as  they  are  frightful  poisons.  Those 
who  work  in  lead  factories,  or  use  lead  in  painting,  or  in  any 
other  manner  may  be  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  lead,  it  is 
highly  recommended  to  drink  freely  of  sulphuric  beer.  This 
is  only  beer  or  ale,  to  every  gallon  of  which  ,one  dram  of  sul- 
phuric acid  has  been  added.    Water  may  be  substituted  for 
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the  beer.  As  this  will  have  a  tendency  to  constipate,  a 
gentle  laxative  should  occasionally  be  taken. 

The  acetate  of  lead,  or  sugar  of  lead,  is  soluble  in  water, 
especially  if  the  water  be  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  The 
carbonate  of  lead  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Carbon- 
ate of  soda  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  ;  Iodide  of  Po- 
tassium, a  bright  yellow  one,  Ilydro-sulp/mrie  acid  water  a 
blade  one.  Sulphuric  acid  added  to  solution  of  sugar  of  lead 
will  eliminate  acetic  acid  vapor,  which  may  be  detected  by 
the  nose  if  sufficiently  strong.  The  above  reagents  are  suffi- 
cient to  discriminate  lead  from  any  other  metal. 

As  for  the  other  metals  they  are  so  seldom  taken  as  poi- 
sons, that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them, 
simply  remarking  that  most  of  these  metals,  late  investiga- 
tions have  demonstrated,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  combine 
with  organic  matter.  It  is,  therefore,  politic  to  administer 
albumen  in  case  of  poisoning  by  any  metal,  until  some  re- 
agent may  be  procured  which  will  combine  with  it  to  form  an 
insoluble  compound. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark,  that  in  medico-legal  exam- 
inations, too  much  care  cannot  be  observed  in  the  most  trivial 
experiment.  All  of  the  reagents  used  must  be  examined  with 
the  most  scrupulous  nicety  in  regard  to  their  contamination, 
especially  with  arsenic.  Experiments  with  a  single  test  will 
not  suffice,  but  confirmatory  experiments  must  be  resorted  to 
in  a  variety  of  methods,  by  which  the  presence  of  the  poison 
must  be  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  "When  your  single  testi- 
mony may  consign  a  human  being  to  the  scaffold,  too  rigor- 
ous proof  cannot  be  obtained.  In  examining  for  arsenic,  the 
fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  metal  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  diffused  of  all  the  metals.  You  should,  there- 
fore, recollect  that  the  reagents  you  may  resort  to,  may  con- 
tain it,  and  the  most  rigorous  search  must  be  made  among 
these  reagents  for  arsenic  before  you  commence  your  examin- 
ations upon  the  matter  suspected  to  contain  the  poison.  It 
should  be  recollected,  likewise,  that  many  of  the  medicines 
used  daily  by  physicians  contain  arsenic,  mercury,  silver,  tin, 
antimony,  and  bismuth.    Before  you  give  in  your  testimony, 
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it  would  be  advisable,  if  possible,  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  attending  physician,  if  such  there  be,  and  by  rigid  ques- 
tioning ascertain  the  quality  of  the  medicine  administered. 
If  this  be  impossible,  as  it  is  in  most  cases  of  poisoning,  then 
after  having  ascertained  beyond  doubt,  that  your  reagents  are 
pure,  the  indications  given  in  this  essay  may  be  relied 
upon,  and  you  can  pronounce  without  hesitation  that  the 
metal  indicated,  has  been  taken  either  as  a  medicine  or  as  a 
poison. 


Excision  of  the  Upper  Jaw  and  Palate  Bone  and  part  of  the  Cheek  Bone 
of  the  right  side.— Successful  Operation. 

BY  EDWIN  FREEMAN,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

About  the  middle  of  September  last,  Prof.  "YV.  W.  Had- 
ley  called  on  me,  in  consultation,  on  a  case  which  proved  to 
be  one  of  great  interest.  A  lady,  Miss  T — ,  of  Essex  county, 
1ST.  J.,  aged  62  years,  had  consulted  him  concerning  a  swell- 
ing of  the  right  side  of  the  face,  and  a  tumor  appearing  in 
the  right  anterior  nares.  The  face  below  the  eye  was  rounded 
to  a  level  with  the  cheek  bone,  which  was  naturally  promi- 
nent ;  and  the  opening  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye  was  narrowed, 
in  the  vertical  diameter,  by  the  pressing  upwards  of  the  floor 
of  the  orbit.  There  was  a  constant  discharge  from  the  nose, 
and  also  from  an  opening  which  had  been  made  by  a  sur- 
geon into  the  antrum,  through  the  alveolus  of  the  second 
molar  tooth.  She  said  that  the  face  had  been  more  swollen, 
but  had  discharged  through  the  nose,  and  the  swelling  had 
subsided.  She  was  unable  to  breathe  through  the  nose.  On 
a  close  examination,  it  was  discovered  that  the  tumor  in  the 
nose  proceeded  from  the  right  antrum,  seemed  to  be  about 
the  size  of  an  almond  in  the  nose,  was  very  vascular,  and 
bled  on  the  least  handling.  It  was  not  movable,  and 
seemed  quite  firm  in  structure.  On  probing  the  antrum 
through  the  gum,  it  was  found  to  be  expanded,  but  not  com- 
pletely filled  out  by  the  tumor  at  its  lower  part.    There  was 
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no  protrusion  of  the  tumor  into  the  posterior  nares.  My 
diagnosis  was,  that  it  was  a  malignant  or  cancroid  polypus  of 
the  antrum,  developed  from  its  its  lining  membrane,  proba- 
bly near  the  opening  into  the  nasal  cavity,  protruding  into 
that  cavity,  and  occupying  the  antrum  ;  that  the  growth 
and  its  presence  in  the  antrum  gave  rise  to  the  great  purulent 
and  muco-purulent  discharge  which  had  taken  place,  and 
that  this  had  caused  the  great  distension  of  the  cavity,  until 
it  had  found  a  place  of  exit ;  but  latterly,  the  tumor,  by 
its  growth,  was  rapidly  filling  up  the  space.  With  this  the 
Prof,  agreed.  My  advice  being  then  asked  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  removing  it  by,  or  without  an  operation,  I  advised 
an  operation,  and  subsequent  treatment  as  we  treat  cancer- 
ous growths  elsewhere  in  the  body,  when  there  are  evidences, 
after  removal,  of  an  appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  wound, 
before  it  is  healed.  I  would  operate  to  reach  the  origin  of  the 
disease  in  the  antrum,  which  could  not  be  reached  in  any 
other  way.  I  therefore  advised  that  the  antrum  be  opened 
through  the  anterior  wall,  and  that  the  further  steps  of  the 
operation  be  controlled  by  the  condition  of  that  cavity  and 
the  size  and  attachment  of  the  tumor.  She  had  seen  several 
surgeons  of  this  city,  of  whom  Dr.  Parker  advised  that  it  be 
not  operated  on  ;  Dr.  Sands,  that  it  be  operated  on.  Dr.  Had- 
ley  and  myself  having  agreed  that  it  could  be  removed,  and 
that  it  could  probably  be  completely  eradicated  by  that  and 
the  after-treatment,  as  the  cervical  glands  were  not  enlarged, 
the  lady,  and  brother  who  accompanied  her,  returned  home. 
Oct.  9,  they  came  to  the  city,  she  being  prepared  to  remain 
until  she  was  well.  The  tumor  had  in  the  meantime,  by 
growth  and  pressure,  produced  closure  of  the  ductus  ad  na- 
sum,  and  consequent  distension  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  which 
opened  externally,  resulting  in  fistula  lachrymalis  of  the 
right  side. 

The  patient  was  of  the  sanguine-bilious-encephalic  (nerv- 
ous) temperament,  slender  yet  not  feeble,  and  seemed  to  be 
possessed  of  considerable  vital  tenacity.  She  was  anxious  to 
have  the  tumor  removed,  and  seemed  willing  to  risk  the 
chances  of  a  failure  for  the  probability  of  a  complete  recovery. 
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Oct.  11. — Assisted  by  Profs.  Hadley  and  Allen  and  Dr. 
Comins,  I  proceeded  to  operate,  the  patient  having  abstained 
from  eating  her  breakfast.  The  bed  was  prepared,  so  that 
her  head  would  be  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  her  body,  to 
allow  the  blood  to  pass  into  the  pharynx  and  be  swallowed, 
rather  than  allow  it  to%pass  into  the  larynx,  as  it  would  be 
likely  to  clo  in  an  upright  posture,  and  suffocate  the  patient. 
The  chloroform  was  carefully  administered  by  Prof.  Allen, 
and  largely  mixed  with  air  by  holding  it  well  away  from 
the  mouth,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  her  teeth,  the  lips 
were  inclined  to  close  tightly,  and  not  being  able  to  breathe 
through  her  nose,  she  was  inclined  to  not  breathe  at  all, 
especially  after  she  began  to  be  a  little  anaesthetised.  She 
was  at  different  times  aroused  by  rolling  her,  and  calling 
loudly  to  her  to  inhale  the  vapor,  and  at  last,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  complete  anaesthesia  established, 
which  at  one  time  I  almost  despaired  of.  My  first  and  ex- 
ploratory excision  was  made  from  the  internal  angular  pro- 
cess of  the  frontal  bone,  down  along  the  border  of  the  ala- 
nasi  through  the  lip,  cutting  into  the  mouth,  and  dissecting 
the  outer  flap  upward  and  outward,  towards  the  eye  and 
temple.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  was  so  soft  and 
lardaceous  that  I  cut  through  it  with  my  scalpel.  On  pass- 
ing my  finger  through  the  opening  thus  made  into  the 
antrum,  I  found  the  entire  bone  so  diseased  and  covered 
with  polypi  that  I  concluded  at  once,  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
perform  any  mincing  operation,  and  that  the  whole  'bone 
should  be  taken  away,  for  which  possibility  I  had  made 
every  preparation  previous  to  commencing.  I  then  made  a 
second  incision  from  the  lower  part  of  the  first  to  the  malar 
bone,  avoiding  the  duct  of  Steno.  The  flap  wTas  dissected 
up,  and  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit,  malar  bone  and  frontal 
process  of  that  bone  were  exposed.  The  lateral  cartilage  of 
the  nose  was  detached  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  the  velum  pendulum  palati  detached  from 
the  posterior  border  of  the  palate  bone  and  the  Buccinator 
muscle  and  buccal  mucous  membrane  from  the  bone,  as  far 
back  as  the  posterior  surface  of  the  malar  process  of  the 
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maxillary  bone.  With  strong  cutting  pliers,  I  then  cut 
through  the  malar  bone  into  the  orbital  cavity;  then  through 
the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  and  lachry- 
mal bones,  by  passing  the  blades  of  the  pliers  into  the 
nasal  and  orbital  cavities ;  then,  passing  them  into  the 
nasal  cavity  and  mouth,  I  cut  through  the  maxillary  and 
palate  bones  by  the  side  of  the  septum  nasi,  completely 
severing  the  bones  from  their  connections  with  the  other 
bones,  excepting  the  pterygoid  process,  from  which  it  was  re- 
moved with  a  little  force.  After  a  little  further  dissecting 
of  the  soft  tissues,  part  of  the  malar  bone  the  superior  max- 
illary and  palate  bones  were  completely  detached  and  taken 
away,  leaving  the  eye  resting  on  nothing  but  its  soft  bed 
of  fat.  The  whole  muco'us  surface  of  the  antrum  was 
covered  with  a  mass  of  polypoid  growths,  and  changed  in 
structure,  as  indeed  was  also  a  part  of  the  osseous  wall. 
After  removal  of  the  bone,  there  were  some  of  those  growths 
found  attached  to  the  middle  turbinated  bone,  which  were 
extirpated.  There  was  profuse  bleeding  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  operation,  but  it  was  all  arrested  by  sponging  with 
cold  water.  2no  large  arteries  were  cut,  the  facial  being 
quite  insignificant  where  it  was  cut,  after  giving  oft  the  supe- 
rior coronary  to  the  upper  lip.  The  internal  maxillary, 
where  it  enters  the  maxillary  bone,  was  torn  and  not  cut, 
and  did  not  bleed  any.  The  flaps  were  then  drawn  down, 
the  cavity  filled  with  sponge,  and  the  wound  closed  with 
five  twisted  and  nine  interrupted  sutures.  A  wet  cloth  was 
applied  to  the  side  of  the  face,  and  in  the  evening  adhesive 
straps  were  applied  to  retain  the  parts  in  apposition,  and 
take  the  strain  off  the  sutures.  Dilute  arnica  tincture  was 
then  applied,  with  a  cloth,  and  a  wet  compress.  She  knew 
nothing  of  the  operation  until  the  last  sutures  were  being 
inserted,  and  suffered  none.  The  anaesthesia  passed  gradually 
off,  she  was  supported  by  sherry  wine  and  beef  tea,  and 
rallied  finely.  She  was  fed  with  slop  food  ;  and  with  good 
nursing  gained  each  day.  On  the  third  day,  I  removed  the 
sponge,  and  applied  lint  and  water  dressing,  after  syringing 
the  cavity  out  well,  and  on  the  fifth  dav  removed  the  straps 
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and  sutures.  The  wound  had  united  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  except  where  the  fistula  lachrymalis  had  been,  and  over 
the  cut  malar  bone.  I  reapplied  the  adhesive  plaster  and 
wet  dressings,  and  this  was  continued  until  the  wound  was  all 
firmly  healed.  The  cavity  of  the  wound  was  daily  syringed 
and  the  dressing  reapplied,  and  it  gradually  contracted,  filled 
up  by  granulation  of  the  surface,  and  its  walls  soon  became 
firm  and  hard  like  the  hard  palate  of  the  mouth.  The  case 
is  now  under  Prof.  Hadley's  care,  who  will  make  such  fur- 
ther applications  as  may  seem  necessary.  The  lady  is  strong, 
goes  out  daily  to  take  the  air,  and  seems  well  pleased  with 
the  result  so  far.  The  entire  superior  maxillary  and  palate 
bones  were  first  successfully  removed  by  Gensoul,  of  Lyons, 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1827,  and  by  Mr.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  15th  of  May  1829  ;  on  the  1st  of  August,  1829,  Mr.  Lizars, 
of  Edinburgh,  also  performed  it  successfully.  Various  partial 
exsections  of  the  bone  had  been  made  previous  to  that  time. 

Other  surgeons  have  since  performed  the  operation  with  suc- 
cess. There  is  no  danger  of  the  patient  strangling  from  blood 
trickling  into  the  larynx,  partially  insensible  to  its  presence 
from  the  effects  of  chloroform,  if  the  patient's  head  is  on  the 
same  plane  with  the  body ;  and  anaesthesia  destroys  half  the 
horrors  of  the  operation.  In  my  case,  the  scar  by  the  nose 
is  scarcely  noticeable,  while  that  upon  the  cheek  is  not  very 
bad.  The  presence  of  part  of  the  malar  bone  makes  the  de- 
pression in  front  more  noticeable,  but  it  would  not  be  noticed 
but  for  the  scar,  and  that  can  be  concealed.  An  artificial 
hard  palate  can  be  fitted  as  a  part  of  the  plate  for  her  teeth, 
and  when  that  is  in,  her  deformity  will  be  hardly  noticeable. 

New  York,  29  Amity-street. 


Clinical  Record  of  Oases  treated  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Dispensary. 

REPORTED  BY  E.  H.  MILLLWTON,  M.D. 
[Continued  from  page  213.] 

Case  22,  Oct.  l±th.— Mary  Collins,  set.  12.  Otorrhcea. 
Three  years  ago  this  patient  had  a  severe  attack  of  measles. 
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Ever  since  her  recovery  from  that  disease,  she  has  been 
troubled  with  a  purulent  and  offensive  discharge  from  the 
ear.  Until  very  recently  there  has  been  but  little  pain  or 
deafness.  The  child  is  scrofulous,  and  her  general  health  is 
poor.  The  discharge  is  exceedingly  offensive,  rendering  it 
very  unpleasant  to  remain  in  the  room  with  her  for  any 
length  of  time. 
Treatment : 

Yji    Hydrastin,  grs.  iv. 
•  Baptisin,  grs.  iv. 
Geranin,  grs.  ij. 
Aq.  Sj. 

M. 

Inject  a  little  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Apply  oleum  tiglii  behind  the  ear.    Also,  take  one  of  the 
following  powders  after  each  meal. 

5-  Corydalin 

Hydrastin  aa  3  i. 

Barosmin,  grs.  xv. 
M.    Divide  into  twenty  powders. 

Keep  the  bowels  open  by  properly  selected  articles  of 
diet  (such  as  Graham  bread,  fruits  etc.,)  and  injections. 
Take  an  alkaline  sponge-bath  three  times  a  week.  Exercise 
freely  in  the  open  air,  and  see  that  the  sleeping  apartment 
is  well  ventilated  at  night. 

Oct.  l&th. — The  pain  and  deafness  have  almost  disap- 
peared, as  has  also  the  offensive  odor,  attending  the  discharge. 
Prescribe  Carb.  Iron  pills  (Vallett's),  one  to  be  taken  after 
each  meal. 

Oct.  23d. — Her  general  health  has  much  improved.  The 
discharge  from  the  ear  is  much  less  in  quantity  and  there  is 
no  pain  nor  deafness — continue  the  treatment.  Last  appear- 
ance. 

Case  23,  Oct.  19th.— Mary  L.  Smith,  set.  12.  Ophthalmia- 
tarsi  and  Nebulae.  Has  been  affected  three  or  four  years  ; 
is  the  sequel  to  measles.  About  one  third  of  the  eyelashes 
have  dropped  out.    The  edges  of  the  eyelids  are  inflamed 
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and  scabbed,  there  are  a  number  of  nebulous  spots  on  each 
cornea,  particularly  the  right.  Appetite  fair,  general  health 
not  very  good. 

Treatment. — As  the  patient  is  scrofulous,  I  will  prescribe 
the  following. 

9    Alnuin,  3j. 

Corydalin,  3  iss. 

M. 

Divide  into  thirty  powders.  Take  one  three  times  a  day, 
an  hour  before  meals. 

5    Nitrate  of  Silver,  grs.  ii. 
Water,  §j. 

M. 

Drop  in  the  eye  morning  and  night.  Apply  the  mild 
zinc  ointment  to  the  lids. 

Oct.  25th. — Improving  rapidly  ;  the  nebulous  spots  have 
nearly  disappeared — continue  the  treatment. 

Nov.  lUh. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  24,  Oct.  18th.— Mrs.  Williams,  set.  30.  Erysipelas. 
Has  been  affected  two  days.  The  disease  is  confined  mainly 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  face.  The  parts  are  reddened  and 
slightly  swollen.  The  sensation  of  itching  is  very  persistent 
and  annoying.  There  is  but  little  fever  and  that  toward 
evening. 

Con.  Tinct.  Veratrum  Vir.  3  j- 
Water  giii. 

M. 

Take  one  teaspoonful  every  three  hours.  If  nausea  arises 
omit  the  medicine  until  it  subsides,  and  then  resume  in  small- 
er doses.    As  a  local  application  use  the  following. 

5    Con.  Tinct  Veratrum  Vir.  3  ij. 
Water,  Jij- 

M. 

Apply  freely  every  three  hours. 

Oct  19th. — The  treatment  gave  almost  immediate  relief, 
and  the  patient  considers  herself  "  almost  well." 
Oct.  21st. — Discharged  cured. 
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Case  25,  Sept.  20th. — Myron  A.  Harvey,  set.  3-i.  Dys- 
pepsia. For  nearly  two  years  the  patient  has  been  troubled 
with  a  gnawing  sensation  before  meals,  with  nausea,  and  oc- 
casionally vomiting  after  eating/"' There  is  frequently  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth,  and  occasionally  the  tongue  is  heavily 
loaded.    The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  appetite  varies. 

Treatment : 

J£    Hydrastin,  3j. 
Populin,  3j- 

M. 

Divide  into  thirty  powders.  Take  one  after  each  meal. 
Take  an  alkaline  sponge-bath  three  times  a  week.  Keep 
the  bowels  open  by  injections  and  properly  selected  articles 
of  diet.  In  this  as  in  all  similar  cases,  I  rely  mainly  on  the 
hygienic  appliances,  air,  exercise,  water,  and  diet,  to  effect  a 
cure. 

Sept.  2§th. — Improving  rapidly,  appetite  better,  bowels 
regular — continue  the  treatment. 
Oct.  30th. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  26,  Oct.  10th.— Mrs.  Jarvis,  est.  31.  Mercurial 
Rheumatism.  Has  been  affected  thirteen  months.  Is  very 
sensitive  to  the  changes  of  the  weather.  Has  taken  mercury 
ever  since  she  can  remember.  With  the  exception  of  the 
left  shoulder,  the  joints  are  not  swollen,  and  there  is  but  little 
pain  on  pressure.  The  left  knee-joint  has  been  affected  for 
nearly  twelve  months,  and  there  is  a  small  ulcer  on  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  left  leg.  Her  general  health  is  not  very 
good,  has  frequent  bilious  attacks. 

Treatment  : 

Con.  Tinct.  Macroty's  Racemosa,  §  iii. 
Yinum  Colchici,  Jj. 
Iod.  Potass.  ~  ss. 
Water,  §ijss. 

M. 

Take  one  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day.  Apply  Mayer's 
Ointment  to  the  ulcer. 

Oct.  15th. — Slightly  improved,  ulcer  healing  slowly — con- 
tinue the  treatment. 
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Oct.  18th. — But  little  if  any  improvement  since  last  re- 
port. Fearing  that  the  disease  could  not  be  overcome  until 
the  irritating  cause  (Mercury)  was  removed,  I  advised  the  pa- 
tient to  call  at  the  Electrolytic  Institute,  (Eoom,  31  Bible 
House)  and  have  the  metal  removed  from  her  system. 

Oct.  25th.— On  the  19,  21,  22,  23,  and  24thinsts.,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  Mercury  was  obtained  ;  on  the  22d,  the 
patient  stated  that  she  had  improved  more  during  the  past 
three  days  than  in  the  previous  three  weeks, — continue  the 
treatment. 

Nov.  2d. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  27,  July  10th. — Geo.  S.,  set.  22.  Phthisis  Pulmonalis, 
(not  hereditary.)  Three  years  ago  had  an  attack  of  bronchi- 
tis. This  disease  was  never  cured,  the  irritation  resulting 
in  tuberculous  deposit.  For  the  past  two  years  there  have  been 
wandering  pains  in  the  chest,  night  sweats,  cough,  expectora- 
tion, hoarseness  of  voice,  dj^spnoea,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  ir- 
regular appetite,  disturbed  sleep,  pains  in  the  back,  side  and 
limbs  (when  walking),  urine  high-colored,  its  passage  being 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  pain.  Cannot  lie  on  the  left 
side,  because  of  the  violent  coughing  it  gives  rise  to.  When 
he  lies  on  the  right  side,  the  heart  palpitates  violently.  Has 
been  under  the  care  of  several  physicians  of  different  schools 
of  practice.  Has  taken  Cod  Liver  oil  for  nearly  eighteen 
months.  It  made  his  face  "  puff  out,"  but  grew  no  stronger, 
and  at  length  discontinued  its  use. 

Treatment. — As  an  expectorant  take  ten  drops  of  the 
wine  Tinct.  of  Lobelia  every  few  hours.  For  the  night 
sweats  take  three  grains  of  Populin  three  times  a  day.  Also 
take  one  Carb.  Iron  pill  every  night,  and  six  "  Guffroy's  Cod 
Liver  Dragees,"  during  the  day.  My  main  reliance  in  this 
case  was  upon  appropriate  hygienic  appliances.  Full  writ- 
ten instructions  were  given  as  to  diet,  exercise,  baths,  well 
ventilated  sleeping  apartments,  etc.  The  patient  was  also 
instructed  to  gradually  and  gently  inflate  the  lungs  to  their 
full  capacity  several  times  a  day.  Also,  to  develop  the  chest 
and  muscular  system  by  appropriate  exercise. 

July  23d. — M.  S.  states  that  all  his  friends  begin  to  re- 
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mark  his  improved  appearance.  His  appetite  is  now  good, 
bowels  regular,  expectoration  easy  and  less  in  quantity.  lie 
also  breathes  easier,  palpitation  of  the  heart  not  so  trouble- 
some, pa^ns  in  the  back,  side  and  limbs  have  entirely  ceased. 
Urine  not  so  highly  colored,  and  no  pain  in  passing  it ;  sleeps 
better,  can  lie  on  either  side  for  a  little  while  ;  pulse  is  fuller 
and  stronger. 

Aug.  3d. — Has  continued  to  improve  every  day  since 
last  report.  Is  going  in  the  country  for  a  month — will  re- 
port progress  when  he  returns. 

[To  le  Continued.] 


PERISCOPE. 

Food  for  Babies. 

[From  an  interesting  article  on  "Food  for  Babies"  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  we  make 
the  following  extracts. — Editors.] 

Of  milk,  we  have  that  of  the  ass,  goat,  and  cow.  Asses' 
milk  is  by  general  consent  the  best  substitute  for  the  woman's 
for  most  delicate  children ;  and,  dear  as  it  is,  it  is  well  worth 
the  money.  The  goat's  is  a  rich  milk,  with  a  strong  curd, 
and  only  adapted  for  robust  children.  The  milk  of  the  cow 
is,  of  course,  the  staple.  And  whilst  for  general  purposes  it 
is  quite  right  that  milk  should  be  brought  from  any  distant 
part  of  the  country,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  few  cows 
should  be  kept  in  town  in  hot  weather,  that  their  milk  may 
reach  the  baby  part  of  the  population  fresh,  unshaken,  and 
just  as  yielded  by  the  animal.  But  cows'  milk  is  too  rich  in 
curd  for  the  human  baby,  whose  muscular  movements  are 
almost  confined  to  breathing,  crying,  and  the  heart's  action. 
So  it  must  be  thinned,  and  the  simplest  way  is  the  common  one 
of  adding  an  equal  part  of  water  (the  water  being  gradually 
diminished  as  the  child  grows  older)  and  a  small  quantity  of 
white  sugar.  It  is  a  refinement  to  use  the  sugar  of  milk,  in- 
stead of  common  cane  sugar,  but  whether  there  is  anything 
gained  we  never  could  satisfy  ourselves. 

The  test  of  any  kind  of  baby's  food  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  child  thrives — that  it  is  satisfied  after  its  meals,  not 
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subject  to  fits  of  pain  in  the  stomach  and  flatulence,  nor  yet 
to  fits  of  colic  in  the  bowels — and  that  the  residuum,  which 
is  generally  produced  upon  a'napkin  for  inspection,  does  not 
show  undigested  food.  All  these  things  are  self-evident.  A 
child  ought  regularly  to  grow,  to  be  plump,  and  to  gain  in 
weight  every  week,  and  if  it  do  not,  something  is  wrong. 
Secondly,  the  child  ought  to  be  satisfied  and  go  to  sleep  after 
its  food;  but  here  the  junior  practitioner  ought  to  be  aware 
of  one  physiological  fact — when  a  child  is  in  pain  in  the  ab- 
dominal organs,  it  often  displays  insatiable  hunger,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  suck  greedily,  and  this  though  the  stomach  and 
bowels  may  be  loaded  with  undigested  food.  Ignorant  nurses 
kill  many  a  child  by  inattention  to  this  point.  The  child 
cries  after  food ;  therefore  they  say  the  food  is  not  good 
enough,  "  the  milk  does  not  satisfy,"  &c,  and  forthwith  they 
give  the  child  some  half-solid  pap,  and  dose  the  mother  with 
over  rich  food  and  alcohol.  A  purgative  dose  of  oil  is  the 
best  remedy  when  a  baby  is  unreasonably  hungry  after  food  ; 
castor  oil  is  generally  used,  but  any  oil  or  soft  tat  will  answer 
the  purpose.  The  old  custom  of  giving  a  bit  of  the  fat  of  pig 
is  founded  on  reason  and  experience.  Lastly,  the  practical 
fact  remains,  that  no  undigested  food  ought  to  be  found  in  a 
baby's  napkin.  Any  mother  may  be  taught  that  lumps  of 
curd  and  masses  of  undigested  starch  can  give  the  child  no 
nourishment,  but  decompose  in  the  bowels,  and  cause  .first 
pain,  next  diarrhoea.  A  healthy  baby's  napkin  should  not 
be  offensive — of  course,  it  has  a  faint  peculiar  odor,  but  cer- 
tainly it  does  not  stink,  and  if  it  do,  either  improper  food  has 
been  given,  or  proper  food  has  not  been  digested. 

In  other  cases,  in  order  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  curd, 
it  is  useful  to  give  cream  diluted  with  new  milk  and  water ; 
and,  to  prevent  the  curd  of  cow's  milk  from  coalescing  into 
hard  lumps  in  the  stomach  and  passing  undigested,  the  milk 
may  not  only  be  diluted  with  water,  but  with  effervescing 
soda  water  (this  is  called  artificial  asses'  milk)  or  potass-water 
or  lime-water.  Sometimes  a  very  little  of  the  solution  of 
magnesia  is  added. 

But  this  purpose  (i.  e.,  the  making  the  curd  softer  and 
more  digestible)  is  generally  effected  by  mixing  it  with  cereal 
food  or  the  starches.  Theoretically  speaking,  we  do  not  want 
the  nitrogenous  elements  of  the  cereals,  because  the  cow's 
milk  contains  enough  of  them.  Hence,  arrowroot  or  sago 
may  suffice,  if  it  be~understood  that  the  child  is  to  live  upon 
the  milk,  and  that  these  starchy  elements  are  superadded  to 
modify  the  milk,  and  not  to  be  substitutes  for  it.  Still,  gen- 
eral experience  is  in  favor  of  some  cereal.  Barley-water 
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made  from  pearl-barley,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of 
milk,  is  an  admirable  food  for  most  children.  Robinson's 
patent  barley  deserves  praise.  Oatmeal  gruel  and  milk  agrees 
well  with  the  robust.  Brown  and  Poison's  preparation  of 
maize,  and  the  maizena,  seem  favorite  preparations.  On  the 
whole,  however,  wheat  tends  to  displace  the  other  cereals. 
The  flour  of  wheat  is  often  baked  or  boiled,  and  when  so 
cooked  is  boiled  afresh  with  water  and  milk.  Or  it  is  made 
into  biscuits,  of  which  Robb's,  Lemann's,  the  Norwich  knobs, 
"  tops  and  bottoms,"  and  rusks,  are  popular  samples  ;  or  into 
a  farinaceous  food — that  is,  a  powder  composed  of  wheat 
flour  or  biscuit,  with  or  without  admixture  of  other  cereals, 
and  already  acted  on  by  heat,  so  as  to  require  little  or  no 
cooking  (Hard's,  ISTeave's,  &c,  &c). 

This  is  the  place  to  notice  "  Liebig's  soup,"  a  compound 
of  milk,  wheaten  flour,  and  malt,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
bicarbonate  of  potass.  The  object  of  the  malt  is  to  convert 
the  starch  of  the  wheat  into  sugar,  and  so  to  save  the  stom- 
ach the  trouble  of  that  process ;  whilst  the  cow's  milk  is  en- 
riched with  the  phosphates  of  the  wheat  and  the  added 
alkali.  The  thanks  of  society  at  large  are  due  to  Liebig,  not 
only  for  the  care  and  patience  with  which  he  has  worked  this 
idea  out,  and  the  liberality  with  which  he  published  it,  but 
likewise  for  the  impetus  which  it  has  given  to  the  study  of 
the  whole  subject  of  infant  food  in  connection  with  mortality. 

The  original  recipe  prescribes  \  ounce  wheaten  flour, 
\  ounce  of  ground  malt,  and  7J-  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  pot- 
ash, to  be  well  mixed  with  1  ounce  of  water;  then  5  ounces 
of  cow's  milk  are  added,  the  whole  is  heated  gently  till  it 
thickens  ;  then  it  is  removed  from  the  fire,  stirred  till  the 
starch  is  converted  into  sugar,  as  indicated  by  the  liquid  be- 
coming thin,  again  boiled  and  stirred  for  some  minutes,  and 
lastly  strained.  For  use,  this  requires  to  be  much  diluted  for, 
young  babies,  less  for  older  ones. 

As  for  results.  We  believe  that  of  any  six  infants  one 
would  refuse  to  swallow  it ;  one  would  take  it  without  benefit ; 
but  that  the  remaining  two  thirds  would  take  it  greedily  and 
thrive  on  it.  We  have  known  it  put  a  stop  to  so  many  of  the 
miseries  arising  from  undigested  or  indigestible  food,  that  it 
has,  we  think,  already  earned  for  itself  a  permanent  place. 
What  form  of  it  will  ultimately  be  the  favorite  is  another 
question.  , 

The  objections  to  Liebig's  food  in  its  common  form  are, 
first,  the  time,  trouble,  and  nicety— rit  canot  be  prepared  in 
less  than  twenty  minutes,  and  not  every  nursemaid  or  mother 
has  the  intelligence  sufficient.   Secondly,  there  is  the  consid- 
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erable  amount  of  indigestible  husk,  often  very  difficult  to 
separate  by  straining,  and  consisting  of  spicula  that  look 
very  formidable  to  any  tender  mucous  membrane.  Thirdly, 
as  a  theoretical  objection,  we  mention  its  too  saccharine  na- 
ture and  the  absence  of  fat. 

The  first  objection  has  been  met  by  Savory  and  Moore, 
who  have  put  together  and  prepared  the  ingredients  in  such 
a  way  that  they  only  need  the  addition  of  water  and  milk, 
and  no  straining  nor  boiling.  Mr.  Mellin's  preparation,  if  it 
can  be  got,  of  course  avoids  all  trouble  of  cooking ;  and  we 
may  say  that  the  malt  he  uses  is  most  scrupulously  cleansed 
from  husk.  There  is  also  to  be  procured  at  Mr.  Van  Abbott's 
a  preparation  called  "  Liebig's  food  for  Infants  concentrated," 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Ed.  Loeflund,  chemist,  of  Stuttgart ;  it  is 
a  thick  syrup,  containing  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  wheat 
and  malt  elements.  It  has,  when  mixed  with  milk  in  due 
proportion,  a  sweet,  somewhat  empyrenmatic,  bitter  taste, 
and  this  is  the  general  character  of  the  food,  however  pre- 
pared ;  but  there  is  a  distinct  acid  treacly  reaction  in  Mr. 
Loeflund's  syrup.  Mr.  Mellin  has  made  an  extract  in  the 
form  of  granular  powder,  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  palata- 
ble, free  from  acidity,  and  much  more  portable  than  Loeflund's 
syrup.  Lastly,  we  must  notice  the  very  ingenious  malt  bis- 
cuits made  by  Spiking,  of  Dover  Street  ;  these  contain  the 
malt  and  wheaten  flour  in  the  form  of  a  biscuit ;  of  course 
they  are  portable,  and  keep  any  time,  and  require  no  more 
cooking  than  Robb's  or  any  other  nursery  biscuit.    *    *  * 

We  have  now,  we  trust,  set  forth  a  pretty  general  view 
of  infant's  food,  and  shall  add  but  three  or  four  practical 
hints  : — 1.  The  advantage  of  adding  cream  from  time  to  time, 
especially  if  the  baby  is  constipated.  Want  of  fat  is  the 
cardinal  defect  in  Liebig's  soup.  2.  The  expediency  of  add- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  some  aromatic  water  to  all  infants' 
food,  such  as  dill,  anise,  &c.  There  is  a  very  popular  food 
in  some  counties,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  barley  water 
and  milk,  with  one  teaspoonful  of  good  brandy  to  the  pint. 
Bad  for  the  babies'  livers,  some  would  say  ;  but  no  harm  is 
found  in  practice.  3.  The  expediency  of  giving  delicate 
children  small  quantities  of  pure  gravy  or  beef -tea  sweetened, 
or  a  few  grains  of  raw  meat  ground  to  a  pulp.  If  these 
agree,  a  child  is  almost  safe.  1.  No  one  kind  of  food  can 
agree  with  all  children.  It  has  provoked  lis  to  see  children 
dying  on  a  diet  which  did  not  suit  them,  without  an  effort  to 
shift  and  combine  various  elements  till  the  right  thing  could 
be  found.    5.  The  importance  of  teaching  the  poor  that  food 
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for  babies  should  be  thin,  and  that  a  thin  food  may  be  more 
nutritious  than  a  thick  one. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


Mental  Labor  and  Physical  Exertion. 

It  may  be  possible,  at  some  future  stage  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, to  compute  the  comparative  amount  of  oxidation  in 
the  brain  during  severe  mental  labor.  Even  now,  from 
obvious  facts,  we  must  pronounce  it  to  be  a  very  considerable 
fraction  of  the  entire  work  done  in  the  system.  The  priva- 
tion of  the  other  interests  during  mental  exertion  is  so  appa- 
rent, so  extensive,  that  if  the  exertion  should  happen  to  be 
long  continued  a  liberal  atonement  has  to  be  made  in  order 
to  stave  off  general  insolvency.  Mental  excess  counts  as 
largely  as  muscular  excess  in  the  diversion  of  power ;  it 
would  be  competent  to  suppose  either  the  one  or  the  other 
reducing  the  remaining' forces  of  the  s}rstem  to  one-half  of 
their  proper  amount.  In  both  cases  the  work  of  restoration 
must  be  on  the  same  simple  plan  of  redressing  the  inequality 
by  allowing  more  than  the  average  flow  of  blood  to  the  im- 
poverished organs,  for  a  length  of  time  corresponding  to  the 
period  when  their  nourishment  has  been  too  small.  It  is  in 
this  consideration  that  we  seem  to  have  the  reasonable,  I 
may  say  the  arithmetical,  basis  of  the  constitutional  treat- 
ment of  chronic  disease.  We  repay  the  debt  to  nature  by 
allowing  the  weakened  organ  to  be  better  nourished  and  less 
taxed,  according  to  the  degradation  it  has  undergone  by  the 
opposite  line  of  treatment.  In  a  large  class  of  diseases  we 
have  obviously  a  species  of  insolvency,  to  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  the  sound  method  of  readjusting  the  relations  of 
expenditure  and  income.  And,  if  such  be  the  true  theory, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  medication  is  only  an  inferior  ad- 
junct. Drugs;  even  in  the  happiest  application,  can  but 
guide  and  favor  the  restorative  process  ;  just  as  the  stirring 
of  a  fire  may  make  it  burn,  provided  there  be  the  needful 
fuel.  There  is  thus  a  definite,  although  not  numerically 
stateable  relation,  between  the  total  of  the  physico-mental 
forces  and  the  total  of  the  purely  physical  processes.  The 
grand  aggregate  of  the  oxidation  of  the  system  includes  both  ; 
and,  the  more  the  force  taken  up  by  one,  the  less  is  left  to 
the  other.  Such  is  the  statement  of  the  correlation  of  mind 
to  the  other  forces  of  nature.  We  do  not  deal  with  pure 
mind — mind  in  the  abstract ;  we  have  no  experience  of  an 
entity  of  that  description.  We  deal  with  a  compound  or  two- 
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sided  phenomenon — mental  on  one  side,  physical  on  the 
other ;  there  is  a  definite  correspondence  in  degree,  although 
a  difference  of  nature,  between  the  two  sides  ;  and  the  phy- 
sical side  is  itself  in  full  correlation  with  the  recognized  phy- 
sical forces  of  the  world.- — Macmillarfs  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember. 


Venomous  Bites. 

By  J.  T.  Newman,  M.D. — A  man  was  bitten  on  the  right 
tendo  achillis  by  a  rattlesnake,  and  was  found  three  hours 
after  suffering  the  most  excruciating  agonies.  The  right  side 
was  swollen  all  the  way  from  the  heel  to  the  shoulder,  pulse 
varying  from  130  to  145,  the  respiration  from  36  to  40,  and 
he  also  foamed  at  the  mouth,  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  violent 
spasms  would  ensue.  Thirty  grains  of  morphia  and  a  gallon 
of  brandy  were  ordered.  He  was  given  five  grains  of  the 
former  and  eight  ounces  of  the  latter.  The  swelling  was 
rapidly  covering  the  entire  body.  At  the  end  of  an  hour 
from  the  time  the  first  dose  was  given,  the  same  dose  was  re- 
peated, and  also  a  poultice  of  stramonium  leaves  was  ap- 
plied. It  could  now  be  plainly  seen  that  the  spasms  were 
subsiding.  The  brandy  was  then  given  in  doses  of  four 
ounces  every  fifteen  minutes.  This  treatment  was  kept  up  for 
six  hours,  changing  the  poultices  every  half  hour.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  fell  into  a  sleep  lasting  four  hours.  The 
swelling  now  commenced  to  subside.  When  he  awoke  the 
same  dose  of  morphia  as  first  given  was  repeated.  Two 
ounces  of  aq.  ammonise  were  mixed  with  an  equal  amount 
of  brandy,  and  after  two  doses  of  this  mixture  he  slept 
several  hours.  Within  as  many  hours  he  had  taken  thirty 
grains  of  morphia,  a  gallon  of  brandy,  and  four  ounces  of 
ammonia.  Except  at  the  part  bitten,  the  swelling  had 
almost  subsided.  It  exuded  a  greenish  fluid,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  virus.  The  patient  recovered. — 
Chicago  Medical  Journal. 


Pepsin  in  the  Vomiting  of  Pregnancy. 

A  number  of  French  physicians  declare  the  efficacy  of 
pepsin  in  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy.  It  should  be  given 
in  the  dose  of  eight  or  ten  grains,  before  eating.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  is  also  recommended  as  equally  efficient — thirty 
to  sixty  drops  to  be  taken  daily,  properly  diluted.  Strychnia, 
we  think,  is  not  inferior  to  either,  the  twentieth  to  the  twelfth 
of  a  grain  three  times  a  day. — Pacific  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 
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The  Treatment  of  Contracted  Muscles  and  Tendons. 

The  treatment  of  contracted  muscles  and  tendons,  as 
advised  by  Dr.  II.  G.  Davis,  of  this  city,  in  his  work  on 
Conservative  Surgery,  is  based  upon  the  good  effects  of  a 
state  of  constant  tension.  The  author  maintains  that  when- 
ever any  circumstance  shortens  the  relative  distance  between 
the  points  of  origin  and  insertion  of  any  muscle  or  tendon, 
there  is  an  absence  of  the  natural  stimulus  to  the  normal 
nourishment  of  the  parts ;  that,  in  other  words,  no  more  of 
the  nutritive  element  is  effused  than  is  barely  requisite  to 
maintain  such  tissues  in  their  shortened  condition.  If,  under 
these  circumstances,  extension  is  employed  by  the  elastic 
method,  the  contracted  tissues  are  kept  constantly  upon  the 
stretch,  and  are  gradually  elongated  to  their  normal  dimen- 
sions. As  a  consequence  of  this  continuous  tension  of  the 
fibres,  the  supply  of  nourishment  is  proportionately  in- 
creased, so  that  eventually,  by  the  constant  supply  of  new 
material,  the  parts  actually  grow  to  their  natural  length  and 
original  strength.  His  observations  with  reference  to  this 
point  have,  he  assures  us,  been  amply  and  satisfactorily 
proved  as  the  result  of  fifteen  years  of  experience. 

The  advantage  of  elastic  extension  over  other  methods 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  constantly  kept  up,  and  that,  as 
the  muscles  or  tendons  give  way  to  the  force  exerted  upon 
them,  there  is  always  enough  power  of  extension  in  reserve 
to  keep  up  the  action  and  follow  up  the  good  effects.  This 
continuous  tension  stimulates  the  deposit  of  new  material, 
so  that  the  growth  of  such  shortened  tissues  is  more  rapid  than 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  As  extension  is  ordinarily 
kept  up  by  inelastic  bands,  the  force  is  constantly  liable  to  be 
reduced  by  the  relaxations  of  the  appliances,  which  must,  in 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  yield  to  the  stretching  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  The  principle  can  be  satisfactorily  ap- 
plied to  all  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  overcome  undue 
contraction  of  the  soft  parts  from  any  cause  save  actual 
organic  interruption  of  nerve  power;  such,  for  instance,  as 
in  deformities  attendant  upon  contractions  after  inflamma- 
tions of  the  joints,  upon  the  different  varieties  of  talipes, 
upon  the  deformities  after  fractures  and  old  dislocations,  and 
even  upon  the  retraction  of  the  integuments  after  burns.  In 
the  latter  case  the  strain  is  put  upon  the  surrounding  skin  by 
means  of  adhesive  plaster  in  opposite  directions  to  the  con- 
tracting forces  in  the  ciatrices.  The  general  plan  of  treat- 
ment has  to  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  special  indi- 
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cations  that  may  be  present  in  each  case,  constantly  calling 
the  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon  into  play.  He  does  not  con- 
sider division  of  the  tendons  as  at  all  necessary  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  permanent  elongation  of  contracted  parts, 
and  affirms  that  continuous  elastic  extension,  intelligently 
employed,  is  all-sufficient  to  overcome  the  most  obstinate 
contraction. 

In  many  cases  where  muscles  are  firmly  contracted,  and 
antagonistic  ones,  by  constant  stretching,  by  derangement  of 
nerve  force  and  deprivation  of  power  nourishment,  are  par- 
alyzed, he  assists  nature  by  supplying  by  means  of  india- 
rubber  webbing  an  artificial  muscle  on  the  paralyzed  side. 
By  this  means  the  contracted  muscle  is  not  only  elongated, 
but  its  antagonist  is  proportionately  shortened,  and  in  both 
instances  the  power  of  muscular  co-ordination  is  regulated 
by  an  equal  distribution  of  nerve  power. 

Again,  in  order  to  exercise  more  power  upon  the  con- 
tracted muscle,  he  employs  pressure  upon  their  bellies ;  at 
the  same  time  makes  use  of  the  elastic  extension  besides. 
This  is  accomplished  by  employing  two  sets  of  adhesive 
plasters,  so  arranged  fan-fashion,  one  strip  over-lapping  the 
other,  that  they  will  cross  each  other  over  the  belly  of  the 
muscle.  To  the  smaller  extremities  of  each  one  of  these 
sets  is  sewn  a  piece  of  elastic  webbing  to  which  the  extend- 
ing force  is  attached.  If  it  is  desired,  for  instance,  to  make 
extension  by  this  means  upon  the  extensors  of  the  thigh, 
strips  of  plaster  are  applied  from  below  upwards  diagonally 
across  the  front  of  the  thigh,  first  upon  one  side  and  then 
upon  the  other,  the  sets  crossing  each  other  at  acute  angles 
in  the  median  line  of  the  limb.  A  firm  roller  is  applied 
over  the  whole  to  keep  the  plasters  in  position,  while, 
to  the  ends  of  the  strips  as  they  lap  upon  each  other, 
on  both  sides  of  the  knee  strong  webbing  is  sewn  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  with  the  elastic  extension  below.  Ex- 
tension being  applied,  the  extensor  muscles  are  not  only  put 
upon  the  stretch,  but  the  diagonal  position  to  the  two  sets  of 
plasters  by  virtue  of  the  direction  of  the  strain,  compresses 
the  bellies  of  these  muscles  besides.  This  plan  of  treating 
muscles  is  not  only  applicable  to  cases  of  joint-disease  and 
the  like,  but  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  cases  of 
fracture  in  which  the  powerful  action  of  a  certain  set  of 
muscles  obstinately  tends  to  keep  up  a  constant  separation 
of  the  two  fragments.  In  attaching  the  elastic  webbing  to 
the  soft  parts  the  ordinary  adhesive  plaster  carefully  and 
smoothly  applied  is  always  used,  and  is  in  turn  maintained 
in  its  position  by  nicely  adjusted  bandages. 
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Next  to  a  fair  share  of  mechanical  ingenuity  in  the  use 
of  this  method  of  extension,  success  is  only  gained  by  the 
exercise  of  much  patience  and  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
attendant,  so  that  a  constant  stretching  of  the  parts  day  and 
night  be  kept  up  for  weeks.  Intermissions  in  such  a  course, 
if  allowed  to  occur  either  by  neglect,  design,  or  discourage- 
ment, are  attended  with  the  loss  of  much  more  ground  than 
at  first  would  be  expected,  owing  to  opportunities  thus  grant- 
ed to  the  contracted  tissues  to  recover  in  some  degree  the 
strength  of  habit. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  good  effects  of  this  method  of  ex- 
tension, Dr.  Davis  asserts  its  power  to  relieve  the  pain  which 
is  sometimes  such  a  distressing  accompaniment  to  some 
forms  of  muscular  contractions.  He  believes  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  around  diseased  joints  is  first  pro- 
duced by  an  effort  of  the  will  to  hold  the  parts  motionless 
and  in  such  comfortable  a  position  as  possible,  and  that  the 
muscles  getting:  into  the  habit  of  contraction,  the  exercise 
of  the  will  is  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  up  the  contrac- 
tion.— Medical  Record. 


Re-vacc 'nation  ;  value  of  the  Scar  left  by  the  first  vaccination  as  an  Indication  of 
its  Protective  Influence. 

We  find  the  following  interesting  and  important  statistics 
in  the  Report  of  Drs.  Seaton  and  Buchanan  on  the  State  of 
Public  Vaccination  in  London,  and  on  the  recent  Epidemic 
of  Smallpox,  appended  to  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  for  1863. 

"  In  the  course  of  our  school  inquiry,  we  obtained  facts 
that  corroborate  in  the  strongest  way  the  law  of  connection 
between  deficient  vaccine  scars  and  post-vaccinal  smallpox. 
By  showing  how  much  smallpox  has  prevailed  in  the  vacci- 
nated children,  the  facts  we  are  going  to  cite  would  be 
of  themselves  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  much  of  the 
London  vaccination.  We  found  88  children  scarred  by  small- 
pox out  of  the  49,570  school  children  who  bore  vaccine  scars. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  1.78  per  1000  of  the  vaccinated  chil- 
dren. Excluding  the  infant  schools,  and  looking  only  to 
those  children  whose  ages  had  given  them  longer  expo- 
sure to  smallpox,  it  was  found  (1),  with  respect  to  the  quality 
of  the  vaccine  scar,  that  out  of  each  thousand  children  with 
typical  scars,  1.22  were  pitted  by  smallpox;  out  of  a  thou- 
sand with  tolerable  scars,  2.35  were  pitted  by  smallpox;  and 
out  of  a  thousand  with  bad  marks,  7.60  were  pitted  by 
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smallpox.  (2)  As  for  the  protective  influence  of  the  quantity 
of  vaccination  in  the  individual,  it  was  further  ascertained 
that  of  those  children  who  had  4  scars  (whatever  their 
quality),  0.67  only  per  thousand  were  pitted  by  smallpox ; 
of  those  who  had  3  scars,  1.42  in  the  thousand  were  so 
pitted  ;  of  children  with  2  marks,  2.49  in  the  thousand  were 
scarred  by  smallpox ;  while  those  children  who  had  only  1 
vaccination  mark  were  scarred  with  smallpox  at  the  rate  of 
6.90  in  the  thousand.  At  the  one  extreme  of  goodness,  with 
4  or  more  typical  scars,  only  0.62  per  thousand  children  were 
scarred  by  smallpox,  while  at  the  other  extreme  of  badness, 
with  1  bad  scar  only,  19.0  per  thousand  were  scarred  by 
smallpox.  The  best  vaccination,  therefore,  was  more  than 
30  times  as  protective  as  the  worst." — Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

International  Medical  Congress.  .     <     "  ' 

The  report  in  the  Union  Medicale  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  International  Medical  Congress  gives  a  highly  graphic 
description  of  the  sessions  of  the  23rd  and  26th  of  August. 

The  Congress,  it  seems,  was  pursuing  the  course  of  its 
labors  in  peace,  and  was  even  a  little  sleepy,  when  syphiliza- 
tion intervened,  and  behold  a  war  broken  out !  The  brand  of 
discord  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  pacific  assembly. 
The  reporter  declares  that  he  never  before  had  been  present 
at  a  congress  where  the  sessions  wTere  more  noisy  and  stormy. 
The  audience,  ardent,  passionate,  tumultous,  was  divided  into 
two  camps ;  the  one  for,  the  other  against  syphilization. 
The  latter,  the  more  numerous,  supported  M.  Ricord  with 
loud  acclaim.  For  Ricord,  "  these  two  sessions  were,  from 
beginning  to  end,  a  long  ovation,  and  a  continuous  triumph. 
The  illustrious  syphilographer  may  be  said  to  have  received 
on  those  memorable  days  the  acclamations  of  the  entire 
world,  the  crown  of  his  splendid  career."  The  other  party, 
smaller  in  number,  but  with  no  less  energy,  sustained  by 
voice  and  gesture  M.  Auzias-Turenne,  who  displayed  in  this 
unequal  strife  a  talent,  an  activity,  a  firmness,  and  a  warmth 
of  conviction  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire,  though 
without  sharing  his  opinions. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  excitement,  a  ludicrous  inci- 
dent occurred,  to  change  for  an  instant  the  current  of  feeling. 
M.  Ricord  was  saying  that  u  he  could  desire  nothing  better 
than  to  believe  in  syphilization.  From  the  outset  of  the  al- 
leged discovery  of  M.  Auzias-Turenne  he  had  said,  if  syphili- 
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zation  were  a  reality  it  would  follow  that  the  soft  chancre 
was  to  the  hard  chancre  what  vaccinia  is  to  variola.  M. 
Auzias-Turenne  would  be  the  Jenner  of  syphilis,  and  would 
have  statues  erected  to  him.  But,  unfortunately,  the  vaccinia 
of  syphilis  has  not  yet  been  found,  and  the  pox  still  awaits 
its  Jenner.  If  M.  Auzias-Turenne  believed  in  syphilization, 
let  him  syphilize  himself.  Quite  enough  patients  had  pur- 
chased with  their  health — even  with  their  lives — the  pre- 
tended benefits  of  syphilization."  At  this  moment,  a  member 
of  the  convention,  getting  up  on  one  of  the  benches  of 
the  amphitheatre,  and  stretching  out  his  arms,  cries  out 
twice,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  u  I  am  a  physician — syphilized 
— and  I  am  in  good  health."    (Prolonged  merriment.) 

(A  voice  from  the  auditory.)  "Why  has  not  M.  Auzias- 
Turenne  syphilized  himself?  " 

(The  previous  speaker.)  "I,  Auzias-Turenne  has  not 
renounced  marriage.  As  for  me,  I  have  not  renounced  it. 
What  father,  what  mother,  would  be  willing  to  give  a 
daughter  to  a  syphilized  man  ?  "  (Laughter.) 

If.  liicord — "Nay,  if  syphilization  be  a  guarantee, 
syphilized  subjects  would  be  much  sought  for  as  family 
men."  (Laughter.) 

3L  Auzias-Turenne—"  I  have  offered  to  make  experiments 
before  a  commission;  but  my  demand  has  always  been  re- 
jected. It  is  desired  that  I  make  the  experiments  on  my  own 
person.  I  refuse  from  self-respect,  not  being  willing  thus  to 
place  myself  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Ricord  and  M.  Bouillaud, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  gratifying  their  curiosity,  and  being 
afterwards  the  butt  of  their  pleasantries."  *       *  * 

In  the  midst  of  a  warfare  of  words  between  M.  Ricord 
and  M.  Auzias-Turenne,  M.  Crocq  remarked  that  the  pend- 
ing discussion  was  widely  divergent  from  the  question  of  the 
day,  which  was  this : — Is  it  possible  to  propose  to  the  different 
governments  any  effectual  measures  for  checking  the  spread 
of  venereal  diseases  f  A  delegate  from  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, would  it  be  acceptable,  lie  asked,  for  him  to  propose  to 
his  government  to  syphilize  all  the  Belgians  in  order  to  check 
the  spread  of  syphilis  in  Belgium  ?  (Laughter.) 

M.  Crocq  demanded  that  the  discussion  be  closed.  It  was, 
however,  continued  through  the  succeeding  session. 

Subsequently,  there  was  a  prolonged  debate  upon  legisla- 
tive enactments  having  in  view  the  eradication  or  diminution 
of  venereal  diseases.  In  the  remarks  on  this  question,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  registration  and  regulation  of  prostitution 
had  been  a  failure  even  in  Paris,  where  the  registered  are  far 
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outnumbered  by  the  clandestine  prostitutes. — Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 


Cerebro-Splnal  Meningitis. 

In  an  analysis  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  cases  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  which  occurred  at  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital  during  the  winter  of  1866  and  1867,  Dr.  Githens 
makes  the  following  statements : 

The  patients  ranged  from  eight  to  sixty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  with  few  exceptions  were  intemperate  and  irregular 
in  their  habits  ;  they  lived  in  filthy  neighborhoods,  in  crowded 
tenements,  and  frequently  in  underground  apartments.  The 
disease  showed  no  signs  of  contagiousness,  the  cases  being 
confined  to  no  particular  part  of  the  house ;  two  cases  rarely 
came  successively  from  the  same  ward.  About  a  week  of 
prodromata  generally  preceded  the  attack  ;  there  were  mus- 
cular pains,  general  soreness,  tenderness  of  the  surface,  so 
that  a  touch  became  painful ;  nausea  and  bilious  vomiting, 
but  little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  bowels.  The  eruption, 
which  was  one  of  the  symptoms  generally  ushering  in  the 
real  onset  of  disease,  was  not  at  all  uniform  in  character, 
while  thirty-seven  out  of  ninety-eight  cases  had  no  eruption 
at  all.  The  peculiar  expression  of  countenance,  the  depressed 
corners  of  the  mouth,  the  wild,  staring,  watchful  gaze  of  pro- 
truded eyes,  and  the  congested  conjunctiva,  were  character- 
istic. Thirst,  as  insatiable  as  in  cholera,  was  marked  and 
persistent.  The  temperature  was  lower  than  is  recorded  of 
any  other  typhoid  disease,  ranging  from  100°  to  105°.  The 
duration,  including  prodromata,  was  in  many  cases  from 
twenty  to  thirty  days.  Death  occurred  in  a  little  over  twenty- 
six  per  cent,  of  the  cases  treated.  Carbuncles  and  boils  were 
frequent  sequelae  ;  deafness,  more  or  less  marked,  resulted  in 
sixteen  cases. — Amer.  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences. 


Elephantiasis  Grcecorum  ;  both  Common  Carotids  Tied. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Carnochan  reports  to  the  Am.  Journal  of  Med. 
Sciences  a  case  of  the  above  disease,  which  had  invaded  the 
skin  and  subjacent  tissues  of  the  face  and  neck,  spreading 
from  a  small  pimple  below  the  right  corner  of  the  mouth, 
until,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  the  parts  presented  the 
appearances  characteristic  of  leontiasis ;  sight,  hearing,  and 
smell  were  gone,  from  obstruction,  and  taste  and  sensation 
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were  blunted.  In  the  early  course  of  the  malady  excision  of 
the  individual  tubercles  as  they  appeared,  and  later,  consti- 
tutional treatment,  had  been  tried  without  essential  benefit. 
In  November,  1858,  the  right  common  carotid  was  ligated, 
and  the  operation  caused  so  great  a  diminution  in  the  size  of 
the  morbid  growth  that  sight  and  hearing  were  restored.  At 
the  end  of  six  months,  the  disease  appearing  to  be  stationary, 
the  left  common  trunk  was  tied.  This  caused  a  still  further 
improvement,  which  continued  until  the  fall  of  1860,  when 
the  curative  process  was  apparently  passive.  During  the  next 
six  years  various  secondary  operations  were  performed  for  the 
removal  of  nodular  masses  which  had  either  appeared  since 
the  operations,  or  not  shrunken  equally  with  the  surrounding 
parts,  until,  in  December  of  1866,  it  could  be  noted  that  there 
was  no  disposition  in  the  disease  to  extend,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, to  further  diminish ;  the  senses  were  perfect,  the  ope- 
ration of  the  brain  unimpaired,  the  general  health  excellent, 
the  spirits  good,  and  the  patient  a  useful  member  of  her 
h  ou  seh  ol  d .  — Medical  Record. 


On  a  New  Styptic  and  Adhesive  Fluid — Styptic  Colloid.  By  Benjamin  W.  Rich- 
ardson, M.  A.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for 
Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

In  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Experimental  and 
Practical  Medicine,  Dr.  Richardson  called  attention  to  a  com- 
pound fluid  for  instant  and  ready  use  in  the  dressing  of 
wounded  surfaces  ;  a  compound  which  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  a  styptic,  an  antiseptic,  and  a  complete  means  of  exclud- 
ing wounded,  abraded,  or  ulcerated  parts  of  the  body  from 
the  influence  of  the  external  air.  The  fluid,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  he  called  "Styptic  Colloid,1'  is  veiy  simple 
in  its  construction  ;  and  although  the  process  of  making  it  is 
rather  prolonged,  it  is  sufficiently  easy. 

The  fluid  consists  of  ether  and  alcohol,  the  ether  being  in 
excess,  saturated  with  tannin  and  gun-cotton.  The  fluids 
used  as  solvents  must  both  be  absolute  ;  and  the  ether  should 
have  a  low  specific  gravity,  and  boiling-point  not  higher  than 
92°-94°.  The  fluid,  diluted  in  equal  parts  with  ether,  may 
be  used  in  the  form  of  spray  ;  but  the  most  common  way  ot 
applying  it  is  with  a  brush,  precisely  as  gum  is  applied. 

When  the  solution  is  thus  brought  into  contact  with  an 
open  surface  of  the  body,  the  resultant  phenomena  are  these. 
The  heat  of  the  body  gradually  volatilizes  the  ether  and  alco- 
hol ;  and  the  tannin  and  the  cotton  are  thus  left  stranded  (as 
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the  ether  leaves  them)  on  the  wounded  surface,  in  close  combi- 
nation. In  proportion  as  the  ether  escapes,  the  blood  or  the 
secretion  of  the  open  surface  permeates  the  tannin  and  the 
cotton.  The  tannin  acts  directly  on  the  albumen,  coagulating 
it,  and  transforming  it  into  a  kind  of  membrane  almost  like 
leather.  The  cotton  meanwhile  gives  consistency  to  the  mass, 
unites  the  whole,  and  promotes  adhesion.  As  the  tannin  is 
in  excess,  any  new  exudative  matter  or  blood  is  for  some  hours 
taken  up  by  it,  thus  rendering  the  annealing  process  the  more 
complete. 

Dr.  Richardson  next  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  effects 
of  the  solution  on  blood,  albumen,  serum,  liquor  sanguinis, 
and  purulent  fluid.  He  showed  that  it  produced  solidifica- 
tion of  all  these  fluids,  adhesion  of  their  parts,  and  deodoriza- 
tion  when  they  were  offensive. 

By  this  dressing,  then,  the  air  is  excluded  from  every 
possible  point  in  a  wound,  in  every  possible  direction  ;  and 
that  not  by  a  mere  septum,  but  by  a  direct  combination  of  the 
animal  fluids  with  the  remedy. 

The  next  part  of  the  lecture  bore  on  the  modes  of  applica- 
tion. In  the  case  of  wounds  of  a  recent  kind,  after  the  edges 
have  been  brought  together  by  suture,  the  solution  was  freely 
applied  with  a  brush  ;  and  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  wool,  satu- 
rated in  the  solution,  was  also  laid  in  the  line  of  the  wound. 
To  quicken  hardening,  the  solution  should  be  gently  breathed 
upon  as  applied.  In  cases  of  open  wounds,  as  open  ulcer, 
the  solution  should  be  applied  directly  over  the  open  surface  ; 
and,  whenever  there  was  reappearance  of  purulent  or  other 
discharge,  again  the  solution  should  be  applied.  In  com- 
pound fracture,  the  solution  might  even  be  poured  gently  into 
the  wounded  cavities.  In  no  case  need  the  dressing  be  removed, 
unless  it  were  raised  by  discharge,  unless  there  were  fcetor 
from  the  wound,  or  unless  there  were  some  general  symptoms 
indicating  purulent  formation. 

After  giving  these  general  instructions,  Dr.  Richardson 
proceeded  to  the  narration  of  cases  in  which  he  had  applied 
the  fluid  in  practice  ;  viz  :  cases  of  profuse  hermorrhage ; 
cases  of  common  ulceration  ;  cases  of  syphilitic  ulceration  ; 
cases  of  open  cancer ;  and  cases  of  recent  wound.  In  the  lat- 
ter class  of  cases  he  had  treated  with  entire  success  an  ampu- 
tation of  the  foot  by  Chopart's  plan,  but  in  which  the  opera- 
tor, Mr.  Adams,  owing  to  an  anchylosis  of  the  cuboid  and  os 
calcis,  had  been  obliged  to  use  the  saw  freely.  In  this  case 
the  wound  healed  throughout  in  three  days  ;  and  although  at 
the  first  dressing,  a  portion  of  the  newly  healed  surface  was 
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torn  open  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  that  reunited,  and, 
on  the  sixteenth  clay,  the  patient  was  able  to  return  to  the 
country  quite  well,  having  never  had  one  unfavorable  symp- 
tom. 

The  styptio  fluid,  in  most  cases,  acts  well  by  itself;  but  it 
also  forms  a  base  for  many  other  useful  medicinal  agents. 

With  creosote  and  carbolic  acid,  it  forms  a  very  powerful 
antiseptic  solution ;  but  this  solution  is  rather  irritating. 

With  pure  quina,  it  forms  a  powerful  antiseptic;  but  the 
compound  is  not  so  adhesive  as  the  base. 

Witkiodme,  it  forms  an  admirable  solution,  especially  for 
cases  of  slow,  fetid,  indolent  ulcer,  strumous  in  character.  It 
also  combines  with  iodide  of  cadmium. 

With  bichloride  of  mercury,  it  unites  well,  and  the  resul- 
tant compound  is  most  useful  in  large,  slow,  syphilitic  ulcers. 
The  mercury  salt  should  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
twentieth  of  a  grain  to  the  drachm. 

With  morphia,  pure,  it  also  combines,  and  forms  a  sooth- 
ing dressing  in  cases  of  irritable  ulcer. 

With  cantharidine,  it  combines  readily,  the  solution  pro- 
ducing a  kind  of  dry  blister. — British  Medical  Journal, 
April  13,  1867. 


On  the  treatment  of  incised  wounds  with  a  view  to  union  by  the  first  intention. — By 
James  Syme,  F.R.S.E. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  1825  there  is  a 
paper  on  the  "  Treatment  of  Incised  Wounds,"  wdiich  I 
wrote  in  order  to  show  that  the  retention  of  blood  between 
the  cut  surfaces  was  the  great  obstacle  to  their  adhesion,  and 
to  suggest  the  treatment  that  seemed,  best  calculated  to 
prevent  this  effect.  In  those  days  it  was  the  custom  to  seal 
up  wounds  immediately  after  their  infliction  by  straps  of 
adhesive  plaster,  which  prevented  the  discharge  of  any  fluid 
from  the  cavity,  so  that  when  the  edges  united,  as  they 
frequently  did,  a  troublesome  abscess  was  sure  to  result. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  solution  of  continuity  had  two  orifices, 
as  when  seated  in  the  lips  or  cheek,  so  that  there  was  thus 
afforded  a  drain  for  the  bloody  or  serous  effusion,  complete 
primary  union  was  hardly  possible.  The  means  that  seemed 
most  suitable  for  counteracting  the  want  of  drainage  on  the 
other  and  more  ordinary  occasions,  when  there  was  only  one 
orifice,  were  to  delay  the  closure  of  the  wound  until  the 
oozing  from  it  appeared  to  have  ceased,  to  apply  pressure  along 
the  course  of  its  sides,  and  to  place  some  bibulous  material 
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over  the  lips.  But  the  observations  of  M.  Pasteur  with  regard 
to  the  effect  of  atmospheric  atoms  in  causing  decomposition, 
which  have  led  to  Professor  Lister's  treatment  of  wounds  and 
abscesses,  now  established  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and 
certainly  the  most  important  improvement  in  surgical  prac- 
tice of  recent  times,  has  led  to  a  complete  revolution  of  ideas 
on  the  subject, 

In  cases  of  bruise,  fracture,  dislocation,  and  even  opera- 
tions of  tenotomy,  large  quantities  of  blood  are  frequently 
effused  more  or  less  deeply  under  the  integuments  without 
causing  any  bad  effect,  and  quickly  disappear  by  means  of 
absorption.  How,  then,  does  it  happen  that  blood  collected 
in  the  cavity  of  a  wound  should  be  productive  of  so  much 
mischief?  It  can  only  do  so,  as  Mr.  Lister  has  shown,  through 
the  decomposing  influence  of  atmospheric  air,  loaded  with  its 
myriads  of  organic  atoms,  and,  therefore,  if  protected  from 
this  agency,  would  be  no  more  hurtful  than  in  the  circum- 
stances just  mentioned.  Pie  has  accordingly  found,  as  stated 
in  the  preceding  numbers  of  this  journal,  that  wounds  of  the 
most  formidable  character  may  be  divested  of  all  their  alarm- 
ing features  by  means  of  carbolic  acid,  applied  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  impure  air  from  entering. 

This  remarkable  fact  has  led  me  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  resorting  more  frequently  than  heretofore  to  the  use  of 
"  torsion  "  for  the  suppression  of  haemorrhage.  Ever  since 
this  method  was  proposed  by  the  late  M.  Amussat  I  have 
employed  it  in  wounds  of  the  cheek  and  lips,  and  also  oc- 
casionally in  more  serious  operations,  to  let  my  pupils  see 
that  it  was  quite  effectual,  but  have  been  prevented  from 
adopting  it  for  general  use,  by  fearing  that  the  absence  of 
ligatures,  which  serve  as  conductors  of  the  discharge,  would 
increase  the  risk  of  blood  or  serum  being  pent  up  in  the 
cavity.  Feeling  now  happily  relieved  from  any  apprehension 
of  evil  being  thus  produced,  I  think  "  torsion 1?  may  in  many, 
if  not  in  all  cases,  be  employed  with  adA^antage,  instead  of  the 
ligature.  In  order  to  perform  the  process  effectually,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  artery  should  be  seized  by  catch-forceps, 
and  twisted  until  they  become  loose.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
such  a  liberty  with  the  vessel  must  cause  it  to  slough,  and 
thus  disturb  the  adhesive  action.  But  as  this  objection  is 
altogether  theoretical  and  contradicted  by  experience,  it  is 
unworthy  of  notice. 

In  illustration  of  what  has  been  said,  the  two  following 
cases  may  be  mentioned  as  sufficient  to  substantiate  the 
facts — 
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1st.  That  torsion  effectually  restrains  the  hemorrhage  of 
ordinary-sized  arteries. 

2d.  That  its  action  upon  them  does  not  prevent  union 
by  the  first  intention. 

3d.  That  protection  from  the  air  prevents  decomposition 
of  the  blood. 

Case  1. — On  the  27th  of  May  I  amputated  the  middle 
finger  of  a  young  woman  in  the  hospital  at  the  metacarpal 
joint  for  disease  of  three  years'  standing,  and  arrested  the 
bleeding  by  torsion  of  the  arteries,  which  were  three  in 
number.  A  mixture  of  carbolic  acid  and  linseed  oil,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  five,  having  then  been  freely  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  wound,  I  tied  the  adjoining  fingers  to- 
gether so  as  to  retain  the  cut  edges  in  contact,  and  placed 
over  them  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  the  carbolic  mixture. 
The  result  at  the  end  of  three  days  was  complete  and  perfect 
union  without  any  discharge  of  matter. 

Case  2. — On  the  11th  of  June  Mr.  Annandale  removed 
a  tumor  from  the  chest  of  a  male  patient  by  an  incision  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  employed  the  torsion  for  five  arteries, 
two  of  which  were  of  considerable  size.  He  then  applied  the 
carbolic  mixture  freely  to  the  wound,  brought  its  edges  to- 
gether by  silver  sutures,  and  covered  them  with  lint  soaked 
in  the  protective  fluid.  Three  days  afterwards  I  saw  the 
wound  soundly  healed  without  a  drop  of  matter. 

The  following  case  is  sufficient  to  prove — if  proof  were 
wanting — that  ligatures  do  not  prevent  primary  union  beyond 
the  extent  which  they  occupy. 

Case  3. — On  the  11th  of  June  a  young  man  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital  on  account  of  a  large  brachial  aneurism,  the 
size  of  an  orange,  at  the  bend  of  his  elbow,  which  had  re- 
sulted from  the  thrust  of  a  file  two  months  before  the  time  of 
application.  I  laid  open  the  sac  to  its  full  extent,  removed 
the  blood  and  coagulum,  tied  the  humeral  artery  on  both 
sides  of  the  orifice,  twisted  a  small  vessel  that  bled,  rinsed 
out  the  cavity  with  the  carbolic  mixture,  and  applied  a  piece 
of  lint  soaked  in  it  on  the  wound.  There  did  not  follow  the 
slightest  local  or  constitutional  disturbance ;  and  complete 
adhesion  took  place,  except  at  the  small  point  where  the 
ligatures  lay,  from  which  a  few  drops  of  pus  were  discharged. 
On  the  fifth  day  one  of  the  ligatures  came  out,  and  on  the 
sixth  the  other ;  so  that  on  the  seveuth  day  the  recovery 
might  be  regarded  as  perfect. 
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EDITOEIAL. 

National  Eclectic  Pharmacopoeia. 

Our  readers  will  pardon  us  if  we  seem  too  persistent  in  present- 
ing the  claims  of  this  measure  to  their  consideration.    A  complete 
and  thorough  revision  of  our  Pharmacopoeia  seems  to  us  a  measure  of 
urgent  necessity,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  matter  closely  and 
intimately  concerns  the  professional  success  and  reputation  of  every 
Eclectic  physician,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  too  strongly  press  it  upon 
the  attention  of  the  profession.    Our  various  societies  and  prac- 
titioners generally  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  vital  importance  of 
this  movement  to  their  own  interests.    There  seems  to  be  a  supine- 
ness,  an  indifference  in  regard  to  it,  which  is  hardly  less  than  culpa- 
ble, under  the  circumstances.    While  our  Pharmacopoeia  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  the  United  States  in  systematic  arrangement, 
in  comprehensive  character,  and  in  completeness  of  information  upon 
established  remedies,  yet  the  immense  number  of  facts  which  have 
been  developed  in  regard  to  many  new  remedies,  demands  a  step  still 
farther.    Comparatively  little  of  the  information  in  regard  to  the 
therapeutical  excellencies  of  what  are  properly  termed  "  Eclectic 
remedies,"  is  embodied  in  our  Dispensatory.    When  the  first  edition 
of  the  Eclectic  Dispensatory  was  prepared,  some  years  ago,  Eclectic 
medicine  was  then  in  its  infancy.     Our  principal  remedies  were  but 
insufficiently  tested,  their  most  active  and  valuable  remedial  principles 
entirely  unsuspected,  or  but  obscurely  understood,  and  their  general 
scope  and  applicability  not  fully  comprehended.     Since  that  time 
many  agents  which  are  destined,  no  doubt,  to  occupy  a  high  rank  in 
our  Materia  Medica,  have  been  proposed  and  brought  into  use  by  in- 
dividual practitioners,  but  have  never  been  brought  prominently  be- 
fore the  notice  of  the  general  profession,  or  if  so,  it  has  been  in 
such  an  indefinite  and  unauthoritative  manner  that  the  profession 
generally  has  placed  but  little  reliance  upon  them.    Again,  other 
agents  have  been  suggested  and  recommended  by  persons  unskilled 
in  their  use  and  incapable  of  judging  of  their  remedial  value,  and 
their  claims  have  been  urged  with  more  pretension  than  their  real 
value  warranted.  Many  manufacturing  chemists,  who  made  a  special- 
ty of  preparing  these  remedies,  with  an  ignoble  zeal  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  own  interests  to  the  detriment  of  the  profession, 
imputed  to  them  wonderful  properties  and  marvellous  virtues,  which, 
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on  experiment,  they  were  not  found  to  possess.  The  consequence 
may  readily  be  imagined.  Physicians  found  that  their  pretended 
virtues  were  not  confirmed  by  practical  application,  that  their  quali- 
ties had  been  misrepresented,  and  that  they  were  unreliable  in  accom- 
plishing the  indications  they  expected  them  to  fulfil.  In  this  way 
many  remedies  of  unquestionable  therapeutical  excellence  were 
brought  into  disrepute  and  disfavor,  solely  because  of  the  extravagant 
and  injudicious  laudation  they  have  received.  What  we  want  is  this  : 
these  remedies  should  be  more  rigidly  tested ;  they  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  more  thorough  system  of  experimentation ;  the  whole 
range  of  their  medicinal  virtues  should  be  investigated  and  defi- 
nitely determined;  those  agents  which  have  no  positive  remedial 
value  and  which  only  serve  to  encumber  the  Materia  Medica 
should  be  thrown  aside  ;  and  the  great  mass  of  therapeutical  informa- 
tion which  the  experience  and  observation  of  individual  practition- 
ers has  developed,  should  be  collated,  systematized  and  made 
available  for  the  general  good.  We  have,  as  yet,  considered  this 
measure  only  in  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  individual  interests  of 
the  Eclectic  physician,  but  it  is  important  in  another  point  of  view. 
Were  we  asked  to  point  out  the  superior  benefits  which  Eclecticism 
has  conferred  upon  medical  science  and  the  human  family,  we  would 
refer  to  the  development  of  our  indigenous  Materia  Medica.  The 
entire  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
is  principally  due  to  the  discoveries  which  Eclectics  have  made  in 
our  medical  botany,  and  the  lead  they  have  taken  in  the  substitution 
of  safe,  sanative  and  efficient  remedies,  in  the  place  of  those  perni- 
cious agents  formerly  so  much  in  vogue.  True,  in  Pathology,  in  the 
practice  of  Surgery,  and  in  other  departments,  Eclectics  have  made 
valuable  discoveries  and  remarkable  improvements,  but  it  is  in  this 
field  of  experimental  research  that  we  have  met  with  the  largest 
and  most  gratifying  success.  We  are  principally  and  most  favora- 
bly known  in  Europe  by  our  concentrated  remedies,  and  we  should 
see  to  it  that  the  real  discovery  and  introduction  of  these  medi- 
cines should  be  recognized  and  acknowledged,  and  our  school  receive 
the  credit  to  which  it  is  justly  credited. 

Again,  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  a  revision  of  our  Phar- 
macopoeia, in  order  that  a  uniform  standard  of  formulae  for  the  Phar- 
maceutical preparations  of  our  school  should  be  fixed  upon  and  con- 
formed to  by  our  manufacturing  chemists.  We  do  not  propose  to 
enter  into  an  examination  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  preparations 
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of  competing  manufacturers,  or  of  the  alleged  advantages  of  their 
particular  methods  of  manufacturing  them.  We  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  we  do  not  give  our  unqualified  sanction  to  any  of 
the  various  "  essential,"  or  "  concentrated  tinctures,"  "  fluid  ex- 
tracts," u  solid  extracts,"  etc.,  with  which  the  market  is  flooded. 
We  believe  that  there  is  one  best  method  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  preparations.  This  should  be  recognized  and  adopted  in  our 
Dispensatory.  As  it  now  is,  the  preparations  of  various  manufac- 
turers are  so  different  in  character,  strength,  and  medicinal  proper- 
ties, that,  it  not  only  leads  to  an  embarrassing  confusion  in  pre- 
scribing them,  but  sometimes  to  dangerous  results,  and  in  this  way, 
as  well  as  in  many  others,  acts  prejudicial  to  the  success  and  interests 
of  practitioners. 


The  Board  of  Examiners, 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  during  the  present  year,  the  allo- 
paths of  Ohio  made  the  attempt  in  the  Legislature  of  that  State  to 
have  a  law  enacted  establishing  a  Board  of  Examiners,  in  whom 
was  to  be  vested  the  power  to  issue  licenses  to  practise  medicine  to 
such  persons  as  they  might  find  qualified  for  the  same.  That  was 
the  carrying  out  in  that  State  of  a  duly  and  well-concocted  plan  for 
the  extermination  of  all  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  not  according  to  the  legitimate  plan,  as  laid  down  by  the 
so-called  "fathers  of  medicine."  But  "the  best  laid  plans  of 
mice  and  men  aft — gang  aglee ;"  and  so  with  these,  They  were  ig- 
nominiously  defeated  in  their  ignoble  attempt  to  injure  a  large  and 
influential  party  in  medicine,  by  the  representatives  of  those  reform 
physicians  who  at  home  give  them  their  confidence  and  patronage. 
We  expected  that  that  was  a  part  of  a  plot  of  national  dimensions, 
and  that  at  some  favorable  time  the  same  game  would  be  tried  in 
New  York.  We  have  not  been  disappointed.  During  the  recent 
session  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  a  similar  proposition  was 
offered  to  be  embodied  in  the  State  constitution.  It  was  referred 
to  the  proper  committee,  and  has  not  yet  been  taken  up.  The  Con- 
vention is  now  in  session,  and  it  may  come  up  at  any  time.  It 
would  be  well,  therefore,  to  have  our  friends  prepared  to  meet 
and  defeat  the  nefarious  scheme.  We  were  first  notified  of  it  by  a 
paragraph  in  a  daily  paper  which  referred  to  it  and  commended  it. 
We  think  the  editor  could  not  have  understood  the  importance  of 
what  he  was  writing;  and  it  might,  had  it  so  come  up,  have  been 
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passed  and  become  the  law,  without  any  effort  being  made  for  its 
defeat.  The  attention  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Eclectic  Medi- 
cine and  the  New  York  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  and  also  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  was  called  to  the  matter,  and  strong  remonstrances 
have  been  sent  up  to  the  Convention  against  the  passage  of  such  a 
clause  in  the  constitution,  or  anything  of  a  similar  import.  Eclectic 
physicians  in  every  part  of  this  State,  and  of  every  other  State,  be 
on  the  alert !  Influence  the  members  of  the  Convention  from  your 
districts ;  send  up  remonstrances  to  the  Convention  ;  set  yourselves 
to  work  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  your  enemies  to  degrade  you,  by 
keeping  you  from  the  practice  of  your  chosen  calling.  If  you  sleep 
they  will  circumvent  you,  and  you  will  find  that  your  supineness  has 
been  your  ruin.  Let  the  whole  matter  be  fairly  exposed  to  the 
Convention  and  all  will  be  well,  for  your  friends  will  not  go  back 
on  you,  and  your  enemies  will  be  made  to  eat  their  own  dirt. 


Writings  of  Prof.  W.  Byrd  Powell, 

In  consequence  of  the  great  interest  that  is  now  being  manifested 
in  the  investigations  and  discoveries  of  Dr.  Powell,  and  there  being  no 
compilation  of  his  various  papers  upon  some  of  the  most  important 
physiological  points,  and  his  work  on  Human  Temperaments  being 
out  of  print,  we  are  gratified  at  being  able  to  announce  to  the  profes 
sion  that  a  medical  gentleman  of  high  professional  and  literary  abili- 
ties is  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  work  which  will  contain  all  of 
Prof.  Powell's  writings.  His  doctrine  of  the  Human  Temperaments 
— the  Laws  of  the  Human  Temperaments  in  relation  to  Marriage  and 
the  Fatal  Consequences  of  their  violation  to  Progeny — Consanguine 
Marriages — Physiological  Incest— Means  of  determining  the  Incom- 
patibility of  parties — Vital  Tenacity  and  Vital  Vigor — Means  of  de- 
termining the  Vital  Force,  or  the  Life  Line  by  which  the  longevity  of 
every  person  can  be  determined  with  almost  unerring  certainty — the 
protection  of  Society  from  Crime,  etc. — with  many  other  valuable 
papers  which  have  never  been  published.  We  are  highly  gratified 
that  we  now  have  the  prospect  of  a  complete  and  systematic  compila- 
tion of  all  his  writings,  with  such  addenda  as  will  make  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  works  in  the  English  language.  The  work  will  be  il- 
lustrated with  Mr.  Buttre's  very  best  steel-plate  engravings. 

Our  readers  will  be  notified  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  of 
the  work,  and  the  date  of  its  issue. 
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Cholera  Reports  in  Cincinnati. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  Commercial  of  that  city,  Sept.  4th, 
1867: 

The  statistics  contained  in  the  Health  Officer's  report  for  the 
month  of  August  are  of  very  great  interest,  and  are  full  of  en- 
couragement as  to  the  health  of  the  city.  It  is  very  remarkable,  not 
only  that  there  has  not  been  a  case  or  a  death  of  cholera  in  this 
month,  but  that  there  has  been  a  singular  exemption  from  diarrhceal 
disease.  For  August,  1867,  we  had  deaths  from  cholera  infantum, 
46,  acute  diarrhoea,  9,  chronic  diarrhoea,  5,  dysentery,  9,  not  only  no 
deaths  from  Asiatic  cholera,  but  none  from  cholera  morbus.  In 
August,  1866,  we  had  deaths  from  Asiatic  cholera,  1,133;  cholera 
morbus,  66;  cholera  infantum,  131;  acute  diarrhoea,  40;  chronic 
diarrhoea,  15;  acute  dysentery,  15.  The  total  deaths  in  this  city  for 
August,  1866,  were  1,817.  Total  for  August,  1867,  336— a  differ- 
ence of  1,481.  The  Health  Officer  renders  an  important  service  in 
preparing  and  publishing  these  statistics. 

We  cannot  see  why  the  public  mind  of  Cincinnati  was  so  very 
sensitive  at  a  small  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily 
Tribune,  at  the  time  cholera  was  prevailing  in  that  city,  so  much 
so  as  to  desire  the  Tribune's  informer  to  say  that  cholera  did  not  exist. 
Better  in  all  such  cases,  make  simple  reports. 


The  Empire  Chemical  Laboratory  of  Hew  York. 

We  have  been  requested  to  call  attention  to  the  removal  of  the 
above  establishment  from  -No.  6  Walker  street  to  the  more  capacious 
and  convenient  premises,  No.  221  East  26th  street,  near  3d  Avenue, 
and  to  the  latter  address  the  profession  are  invited  in  future  to  send 
their  orders, — a  rapid  increase  of  business,  and  the  more  full  devel- 
opment of  the  enterprise,  having  made  this  change  necessary. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  refer  to  several  preparations  under- 
going investigation,  and  manufactured  at  this  establishment,  some 
of  which  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  profession,  developing 
therapeutic  powers  not  before  obtained  by  any  agent  of  the  Materia 
Medica  and  filling  indications  of  special  interest. 
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AGRIMOXIA  EDPATORIA. 

We  have  used  this  agent  very  extensively  for  several  years  past, 
and  find  it  almost  a  specific  in  Dropsy.  In  Gonorrhoea,  combined 
with  Gelseminum  and  other  agents,  it  is  equally  valuable,  and  as  a 
diuretic  it  is  more  effective  and  easy  of  action  than  any  other  agent 
that  we  have  used. 

SARRACENIA  PURPUREA. 

A  prophylactic  and  specific  in  smallpox,  and  fills  many  other 
valuable  indications. 

SILPIIIUM  GUMMIFERUM, 

(Rosin  weed,)  is  highly  valuable  in  Asthma  and  in  lung  diseases, 
also  said  to  possess  great  diuretic  powers ;  the  Agrimony  having  filled 
the 'latter  indication,  we  have  not  yet  fully  tested  the  power  of  the 
Silphium  in  this  particular. 

Calendula  officinalis,  a  valuable  application  to  recent  wounds, 
and  for  use  as  a  dressing  after  surgical  operations,  preventing  suppura- 
tion and  causing  the  parts  to  heal  by  first  intention.  Prof.  E. 
Freeman  has  used  it  for  this  purpose,  with  entire  success. 

COLLINSONIA  CANADENSIS. 

In  addition  to  the  many  well-known  valuable  properties  of  this 
agent,  we  have  used  it  with  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  cardiac 
affections,  and  as  an  arterial  sedative  in  pneumonia  and  kindred 
diseases ;  where  the  veratrum  has  been  contraindicated,  the  collinsonia 
has  answered  all  the  indications. 

Every  credit  is  due  them  for  the  care  and  skill  displayed  in  the 
investigation  and  manufacture  of  a  concentrated  preparations,"  of 
these  and  other  agents,  representing  the  whole  of  their  therapeutic 
elements,  devoid  of  inert  matter,  elegant  in  form,  and  that  will  not 
deteriorate  by  age ;  another  great  consideration  is,  that  they  can  be 
combined  with  other  medicinal  agents  with  as  little  possibility  of 
decomposition  or  precipitation  as  any  other  preparation  of  the  same 
strength  that  has  come  to  our  notice. 


Editorial  Clippings. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  Brooklyn  U"?iwn7  Oct. 
8th,  1867 : 
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THE  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine  is,  as  its  name  implies,  selective. 
It  is  in  for  the  best.  It  is  devoted  to  no  particular  procrustean 
theories,  believes  none  perfect,  but  strives  to  find  the  good  in  all, 
and,  finding  it,  uses  it.  It  has  faith  in  progress,  and  regards  it  "  as 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Medical  profession  to  in- 
vestigate truth,  from  whatever  source  it  may  come,  and  in  every 
proper  mode  to  encourage  the  fullest  and  freest  investigation  by  all." 
It  rejects  nothing  that  it  finds  good,  and  is  ready  to  associate  with 
all  physicians  who  will  accept  the  association,  on  the  ground  of  com- 
mon pursuit  of  the  same  object  and  having  common  interests  in  view, 
and  respects  fellow-physicians  in  proportion  to  their  merits.  As  far 
as  it  adheres  to  these  principles,  the  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine  is 
liberal,  progressive,  and  successful,  and  is  growing  rapidly  in  popu- 
larity and  influence.  It  wars  against  the  proscriptive  tenets  and 
jealousies  of  the  old  school  doctors,  and  rejects  their  mercurial 
remedies  as  of  no  benefit  but  positively  injurious,  but  accepts  their 
science,  and  gives  them  in  turn  some  of  their  most  beneficent  and 
effective  remedies. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  num- 
bers, according  to  the  catalogue  prefixed  to  the  volume  of  its  trans- 
actions, for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary,  Dr.  P. 
W.  Allen,  of  New  York,  98  members.  It  is  chartered  by  the 
Legislature,  and  has  conferred  upon  it  all  the  powers  which  are  given 
to  the  "  State  Medical  Society  "  (allopathic),  or  others.  It  is  sup- 
plemented by  eight  auxiliary  societies,  organized  by  Senatorial  dis- 
tricts, and  is  represented  in  this  city  by  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Eclectic  Medicine,  which  meets  on  the  second  Thursday  of  each 
month,  at  100  Clermont  Avenue.  The  officers  of  the  latter  Society 
are:  D.  E.  Smith,  M.D.,  President;  E.  H.  Sands,  M.D.,  Vice- 
President;  H.  E.  Firth,  M.D.,  Secretary;  and  B.  F.  Stow,  M.D., 
Treasurer.  Its  members  are  among  our  most  active  and  best 
esteemed  physicians. 


REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Injuries  of  the  Eye,  Orbit  and  Eyelids;  their  Immediate 
and  Remote  Effects.  By  George  Lawson,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  &c, 
Eng.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospi- 
tal, Moorfields,  and  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  &c. 
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This  is  the  title  of  a  book  just  published  by  Longmore,  Green  & 
Co.,  of  London,  England,  in  superior  style,  and  we  welcome  it  as  a 
work  which,  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  must  take  a  position  among  the 
standard  works  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  work  is,  the  illustration  of  par- 
ticular injuries  and  their  treatment,  by  the  presentation  of  cases  in 
actual  practice  in  the  hospitals  of  which  he  is  the  assistant  surgeon  ; 
"  feeling,"  as  he  says,  in  a  very  modest  preface  to  the  work,  "  that 
the  truthful  record  of  what  has  been  makes  a  more  lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  than  the  mere  detail  of  what  may  be."  A  glance 
at  the  contents  may  indicate  to  the  inquirer  the  value  of  the  work,  as 
each  particular  injury  is  minutely  described  and  the  treatment  illus- 
trated. 

Chapter  I.  is  on  Superficial  Injuries  of  the  Eye;  chapter  II.,  In- 
juries of  the  Eye  from  Burns,  Scalds  and  Chemical  Agents;  chap- 
ter III.,  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Eye,  and  other  Injuries  of  the 
Cornea  and  Lens ;  chapter  IV.,  Traumatic  Cataract;  chapter  V., 
Capsular  Opacities  and  Dislocations  of  the  Lens  ;  chapter  VI.,  For- 
eign Bodies  within  the  Eye  ;  chapter  VII.,  Traumatic  Interocular 
Haemorrhage,  and  Rupture  of  the  Globe ;  chapter  VIII.,  Gunshot 
Injuries  of  the  Eye;  chapter  IX.,  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia; 
chapter  X.,  Injuries  of  the  Orbit;  chapter  XI.,  Injuries  of  the  Eye- 
lids. 

Concerning  Traumatic  Cataract,  he  says  :  "  In  certain  diseases  in 
which  the  nutrition  of  the  body  is  below  the  standard  of  health,  we 
find  a  predisposition  for  cataract ;  thus  it  is  frequently  met  with  in 
diabetes  and  in  albuminuria.  Now,  as  the  source  through  which  the 
lens  derives  its  support  is  very  frail,  it  is  also  liable  to  be  seriously 
influenced  by  external  injuries  to  the  eye,  which  may  be  comparatively 
slight,  and  certainly  insufficient  to  cause  rupture  of  either  the  cornea 
or  the  sclerotic.  A  sudden  jar  or  a  blow  on  the  eye  may,  without 
even  injuring  the  lens  capsule,  so  disarrange  the  internal  structure  of 
the  lens,  that  its  nutrition  may  become  diminished,  and  as  a  result 
its  transparency  will  be  ultimately  destroyed."  By  such  expla- 
nations the  student  is  instructed  into  the  causes  of  diseased 
conditions  in  a  manner  that  he  will  find  but  in  few  works  of  greater 
pretensions.  His  articles  on  the  "  linear  extraction  of  cataract," 
"  suction  operation  for  cataract  "  and  "  traction  operation  for  cata- 
ract," are,  to  say  the  least,  very  interesting  and  instructive. 

Gunshot  injuries  of  the  eye,  forms  the  subject  of  a  chapter  which 
i3  important  to  the  student,  because  of  the  little  that  is  usually 
written  on  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  he  has  introduced  an  abstract  of  the  sur- 
gical report  of  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields, 
1866.  Also  Test  Types  corresponding  to  the  "  Schrift-Scalen  "  of 
Professor  Edward  Jaeger,  of  Vienna. 

The  type  of  the  work  is  clear  ;  it  is  on  the  best  paper,  is  hand- 
somely bound,  and  contains  430  pages,  including  the  index. 
Price— $6.00. 
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A  Biennial  Retrospect  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  their 
Allied  Sciences.  Edited  by  Mr.  H.  Power,  Dr.  Anstie,  Mr. 
Holmes,  Mr.  Thomas  "Windsor,  Dr.  Barnes,  and  Dr.  C.  Hilton 
Fogg,  for  the  New  Sydenham  Society.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay 
&  Blakiston;  New  York  :  William  Wood  &  Co.     Price,  $3.50. 

The  above  work  of  500  pages  closely  printed  matter,  is  a  condensed 
collection  of  all  the  discoveries  and  improvements  made  in  the  various 
branches  of  medicine  within  the  past  two  years  ('65  and  '66).  We 
always  extend  a  hearty  greeting  to  publications  of  this  kind,  when 
they  come,  as  this  does,  with  the  proper  credentials  of  merit,  and 
show,  on  minute  examination,  that  they  really  contain  the  promised 
information. 

The  object  aimed  at  is  a  good  one,  and  the  means  adopted  by  the 
"  New  Sydenham  Society"  are  the  only  practical  ones  to  accomplish  the 
desired  end  effectively.  It  is  impossible  for  the  medical  practitioner, 
immersed  in  the  daily  business  incident  to  his  profession,  to  find  time 
to  read  all  the  journals  published  in  Europe  and  America,  by  which 
means  alone  he  can  keep  fully  informed  in  relation  to  the  progress 
and  discoveries  from  time  to  time  being  offered,  as  the  result  of  inves- 
tigations instituted  in  the  different  branches  of  medical  science.  Ac- 
cording to  the  arrangment  of  this  work,  as  seen  below,  different  indi- 
viduals are  assigned  the  duty  of  collecting  everything  important  in 
special  branches,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  whole  is  presented  in  conve- 
nient form.  References  are  at  the  same  time  made  to  the  various 
papers  in  which  the  subjects  are  originally  discussed,  so  that  if  further 
investigation  of  a  particular  subject  is  desired,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  requisite  information.  As  a  synopsis,  therefore,  of  new 
matter  in  the  various  departments  of  medical  science  and  as  a  book 
of  reference,  the  work  before  us  is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
practitioner,  who  desires  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  age. 
Every  one  should  avail  himself  of  this  means  of  gaining  much  in  a 
small  compass  and  at  little  cost. 

The  work  comprises  a  report  on  the  following  subjects:  Physiol- 
ogy, Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, Materia  Medica,  General  Therapeutics,  and  Public 
Health.  Much  that  is  eminently  serviceable  is  contained  in  these  re- 
ports. We  could  give  many  quotations  that  would  be  both  interesting 
and  useful,  but  have  space  only  for  one,  to  show  the  scope  and  practi- 
cal bearing  of  the  work.  Under  the  head  of  Public  Health,  is  a  report 
from  Mr.  Simon,  who,  after  showing  the  disastrous  consequences  result- 
ing from  overcrowding,  &c,  strongly  urges  that  local,  and  municipal 
authorities  should  not  only  avail  themselves  of  all  the  powers  conveyed 
by  law,  but  even  technicalities,  to  enforce  the  necessary  restrictions  which 
can  alone  abate  the  evils.  As  all  in  cities  suffer  from  this  system  of 
overcrowding,  growing  out  of  the  cupidity  of  property  owners  and  the 
necessities  of  the  poor,  we  call  the  attention  of  all  "  Boards  of  Public 
Health  "  and,  through  them,  municipal  authorities,  to  the  following 
valuable  suggestions  of  Mr.  Simon ; 
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I.  "  To  deal  universally  with  overcrowding,  on  the  basis  of  its 
being  technically  a  1  nuisance,'  and  to  take  as  the  sole  test  of  over- 
crowding, the  proportion  borne  by  the  number  of  occupants  to  the 
size  and  ventilation  of  given  space." 

(Mr.  Simon  thinks  that  the  law  ought  not  to  be  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  children  require  less  breathing  space  than  the  same  number 
of  adults;  and  this  for  two  reasons.  (1.)  Because  even  healthy 
children  are,  weight  for  weight,  twice  as  powerful  as  adults  in  deterio- 
rating the  air  they  breathe;  (2.)  Because  children  almost  invariably 
pass  through  febrile  disorders,  by  which  the  requirements  of  space  are 
greatly  increased.  It  is  also  practically  important  that  in  the  letter  of 
the  law  there  should  be  no  distinction  between  overcrowding  by  a 
single  family,  and  by  several,  a  discretionary  power  being  given  to 
magistrates  to  relax  the  law  in  certain  cases  when  members  of  only  a 
single  family  are  crowded  together.) 

II.  "  To  apply  to  the  so-called  '  tenement  houses  '  of  the  poor,  a 
system  of  registration  and  regulation  akin  to  that  which  is  applied  to 
common  lodging-houses  under  the  statutes  of  1851  and  1853." 

(Mr.  Simon  refers,  probably,  to  those  large  but  ill-circumstanced 
houses,  once,  perhaps,  wealthily  inhabited,  but  now  pauperized,  and 
often  without  a  span  of  court-yard,  either  front  or  back,  where  in  each 
house,  perhaps,  a  dozen  or  more  rooms  are  separately  let,  to  a  dozen 
or  more  families,  each  family  with  but  a  room  to  itself,  and  perhaps 
lodgers ;  and  where,  in  each  house,  the  entire  large  number  of  occu- 
pants (which,  perhaps,  even  in  England,  may  be  little  short  of  a  hun- 
dred) necessarily  have  but  the  use  of  a  single  staircase  and  of  a  privy, 
which  is,  perhaps,  placed  in  the  cellar.) 

III.  "  To  enforce  everywhere  against  the  use  of  cellar -dwellings 
the  restrictions  which,  under  the  67th  section  of  Public  Health  Act, 
are  enforceable  in  places  which  are  under  that  act  and  the  1  Local 
Government  Act.'  " 

IV.  "  To  exercise  against  premises  and  parts  of  premises,  which 
by  want  of  access  of  light  or  air,  or  by  dampness,  or  through  ruinous 
condition,  are  rendered  unfit  for  human  habitations,  the  same  powers 
as  against  premises  which  by  1  nuisances  '  are  rendered  unfit." 

V.  "  To  acquire  premises  by  compulsory  sale,  either  in  order  to 
make  needful  openings  or  clearances,  where  ground  is  too  closely 
built  upon,  or  for  other  sanitary  improvements." 

Finally,  Mr.  Simon  is  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  that  the  local 
authority  which  is  exercising  improvement  powers  (and  also,  perhaps, 
individuals  interested  in  the  well-doing  of  work  people)  should  have  a 
locus  standi  for  opposing  the  grant  of  compulsory  powers  of  purchase  to 
railway  companies  and  others,  except  on  condition  that  where  many 
habitants  are  destroyed,  at  least  as  many  should  be  substituted  for 
them. 

The  portions  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  Nervous  System,  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence  contain  much  valuable  information.  Indeed, 
the  same  may  be  said  of  every  report,  and  we  cordially  recommend  the 
book  to  every  physician,  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  nowhere  find 
more  valuable  matter  for  the  same  money. 
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A  Treasise  on  Human  Physiology. — Designed  for  the  use  of 
students  and  practitioners  of  medicine,  by  John  C.  Dalton,  M.D., 
Prof,  of  Physiology  and  Microscopic  Anatomy  in  the  College  of 
Physicians,  New  York,  &c.,  &c.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  with  274  illustrations.  Philadelphia,  Henry  0.  Lea, 
1867. 

It  requires  such  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  to  write  a  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  treatise  on  Physiology,  that  few  men  are 
found  competent  to  accomplish  the  task.  It  is  necessary  to  have  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  many  kindred  sciences;  as  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,  and  the  various  branches  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  The  great  popularity  of  the  first  three  editions 
of  the  work  before  us,  and  the  flattering  reception  by  the  profession 
and  scientific  men  generally,  is  the  strongest  proof  that  its  author  is 
in  possession  of  the  necessary  qualifications  to  entitle  him  to  a  place 
in  the  first  ranks  of  physiological  writers.  The  progress  made  in 
physiological  science  within  the  last  few  years  called  for  a  new 
edition,  and  the  present,  the  fourth,  comes  to  us  revised,  enlarged, 
and  corrected ;  incorporating  all  the  latest  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries made  in  this  branch  of  medicine,  giving  us  the  most  accurate 
and  philosophical  explanation  of  the  functions  of  the  human  system. 

The  work  of  Prof.  Dalton  is  so  well  known  and  so  highly  appre- 
ciated, that  little  need  be  said  concerning  it.  It  comprises  three 
sections :  the  first,  under  the  head  of  Nutrition,  treats  of  the  proxi- 
mate principles  of  the  human  body  ;  Food,  Digestion,  Absorption,  the 
Bile,  the  Spleen,  the  Blood,  Respiration,  Animal  Heat,  the  Circula- 
tion, the  Lymphatic  system,  Secretion  and  Excretion.  The  second 
is  devoted  to  the  Nervous  System  and  special  senses;  whilst  the 
third  gives  us  probably  the  most  accurate,  and  certainly  the  most 
entertaining  treatise  on  the  subject  of  reproduction  that  has  ever 
been  written. 

In  the  present  edition,  new  and  important  facts  have  been  added, 
upon  the  subjects  of  muscular  action,  histology  and  the  circulation ; 
but  the  greatest  number  of  additions  and  improvements  have  been 
made  in  section  second,  upon  the  Nervous  System.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  work  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very 
best  extant,  upon  the  subject  of  human  physiology. 

Without  reference  to  its  scientific  merits,  it  would  occupy  a  high 
place  as  a  literary  production.  The  style  is  lucid,  easy,  graceful;  the 
ideas  presented  concisely,  yet  clothed  in  language  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  making  it  a  pleasure  to  read  the  book. 

The  work  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  students  and  prac- 
titioners, but  is  equally  necessary  to  the  metaphysician,  and  of  great 
value  to  the  general  reader. 

The  student  finds  in  it  an  admirable  text-book,  embracing  all  the 
essential  facts  known  upon  the  subject  of  Physiology,  with  a  clear 
and  philosophical  explanation  of  the  singular  and  beautiful  operations 
of  vital  phenomena.  The  physician  should  have  it  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  advances  made  in  a  branch  of  science  on  which  is  based 
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a  correct  practice,  for  when  Physiology  ceases  to  be  a  speculative, 
and  becomes  a  positive  science,  empiricism  will  be  banished,  and  the 
art  of  prescribing  be  governed  by  fixed  and  positive  rules. 

The  metaphysician  will  find  in  section  second  a  guide  to  a  positive 
philosophy,  as  it  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  brain  that  a  true  interpretation  can  be  given  to  the  occult 
operations  of  the  mind.  To  the  general  reader,  section  third  will 
furnish  a  most  pleasing  explanation  of  the  interesting  and  mysterious 
laws  of  reproduction,  and  impart  information  both  gratifying  and 
useful. 

Thus,  to  these'four  classes  of  readers,  we  can  safely  recommend 
the  work  of  Prof.  Dalton,  and  hope  that  it  will  receive  the  favor  to 
which  its  merits  as  a  scientific  and  literary  production  justly  entitle  it. 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Annual  Report  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  presented  at  the  annual  meeting, 
Nov.  20,  1867. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society : 

Two  years  ago,  last  week,  Nov.  14, 1865,  this  Society  was  formed, 
at  the  residence  of  our  late  and  lamented  President,  Dr.  H.  M.  Sweet, 
and  we  have  thought  it  might  prove  interesting  to  report,  at  this,  our 
second  anniversary,  some  facts  with  reference  to  our  history  and  prog- 
ress as  a  society. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  following  were  the  profes- 
sional subjects  discussed,  and  the  essays  presented,  at  the  several 
meetings,  so  far  as  they  appear  upon  the  records,  viz. : 

Jan.  20,  1866. — Discussion:  Asiatic  Cholera. 

April  18. — Essay  :  The  Physiological  Condition  of  the  Blood,  by 
Dr.  E.  Whitney. 

Jane  20. — Discussion  :  A  College,  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  and 
their  Importance  in  advancing  the  Interests  of  the  Profession. 

July  18. — Essay  :  The  use  of  Sarracenia  Purpurea  in  Variola  ; 
by  Dr.  A.  B.  Whitney. 

Sept.  12. — Essay  :  The  Nursery  at  Randall's  Island,  and  the  In- 
oculation of  Small  Pcx ;  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Whitney. 

Oct.  10. — Discussion  :  The  Eclectic  Organization  in  New  York 
City,  its  Progress  and  its  Importance  in  correcting  some  of  the  Polit- 
ical and  Professional  Errors  of  the  day. 

We  have  thus,  in  the  first  year,  a  record  of  only  eight  meetings 
held ;  three  essays  presented,  and  three  discussions  on  professional 
subjects,  in  addition  to  those  directly  elicited  by  the  three  essays. 
We  judge  from  the  records,  that  the  discussions  were  of  much  in- 
terest, as  well  as  the  essays,  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give 
any  synopsis  of  the  views  of  the  various  speakers,  or  even  to  give  a 
list  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussions. 
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At  the  close  of  the  first  year,  the  Society  numbered  eleven 
members. 

During  the  second  year,  just  now  closed,  sixteen  members  have 
been  added;  in  other  words,  three-fifths  of  all  who  have  ever  joined 
the  Society,  have  united  with  us  during  the  past  year;  and  four  new 
members  are  proposed  for  election  this  evening.  Should  the  Society 
increase  as  much  in  the  year  upon  which  we  now  enter,  our  organization 
will  number  more  than  forty  members  at  our  next  anniversary. 

During  the  past  year,  the  following  were  the  professional  subjects 
discussed,  and  the  essays  presented : 

Nov.  21,  1866.— Essay  :  The  Medical  Statistics  of  New  York 
City. 

Dec.  19. — Essay  :  Occlusion  of  the  Vagina,  and  Report  of  an 
Operation  for  its  Removal ;  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Whitney. 

Essay  :  Tubercle ;  its  Formation,  its  manner  of  Deposit  in  the 
Lungs  and  elsewhere,  and  its  Hygienic  and  Therapeutical  Treatment ; 
by  Prof.  Edwin  Freeman. 

Discussion  :  The  Therapeutic  Action  of  Calomel. 

Discussion  :  On  the  Endowment  of  Medical  Colleges  and  Hos- 
pitals. 

Bee.  26. — Discussion  :  Medical  Education. 

Jan.  16,  1867. — Essay:  Inversion  of  the  Uterus. 

Discussion  :  The  Treatment  of  Asthma. 

Feb.  20. — Essay  :  The  Preparation  of  Concentrated  Tinctures,  or 
Saturates ;  by  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Hayden. 

Essay  :  Report  of  a  Case  of  Poisoning  by  Arsenic,  and  its  suc- 
cessful Treatment ;  by  Prof.  Paul  W.  Allen. 

Essay:  Operation  for  a  Peculiar  Case  of  Strangulated  Hernia; 
by  Prof.  Edwin  Freeman. 

March  20. — Discussion  :  The  Treatment  of  Arsenical  Poison- 
ing. 

Report  of  Case — Syphilitic  Inoculation  ;  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Whitney. 

April  17. — Lecture  :  The  Chemical  Tests  of  Arsenical  Poison- 
ing; by  Prof.  J.  Milton  Sanders. 

May  15. — Essay  :  Puerperal  Convulsions ;  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Whit- 
ney. 

"  Report  of  Case — Partial  Paralysis,  and  its  successful  Treatment 
by  Electricity ;  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Millington. 

June  19. — Discussion  :  The  Treatment  of  Puerperal  Convulsions. 

July  18.— Report  of  Case — Extensive  Necrosis  of  the  Lower 
Jaw,  from  the  use  of  an  Amalgam  Tooth-Filling,  and  its  successful 
treatment ;  by  Prof.  Paul  W.  Allen. 

Report  of  Case — Non-Union  of  the  Humerus  after  Fracture,  of 
two  years  duration ;  by  Prof.  Allen. 

Essay  :  Veratrum  Viride ;  by  Prof.  Robert  S.  Newton. 

Sept.  18. — Discussion  :  The  Proposed  Board  of  Medical  Exam- 
iners of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Report  of  Case — Fistula  in  Ano  and  its  Treatment ;  by  Dr.  A. 
B.  Whitney. 

Report  of  Case— Ulceration  within  the  Os  Uteri,  in  the  second 
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month  of  Pregnancy,  and  its  successful  Treatment  with  the  Chloride 
of  Zinc. 

Essay  :  The  Curability  of  Cancer ;  by  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton. 

Oct.  16. — Essay  :  Vegetable  Medicinal  Preparations ;  Some  of 
the  Causes  of  their  Non-reliability,  and  Lack  of  Uniformity  Id 
Strength  ;  by  Prof.  Chas.  T.  Hart. 

Essay  :  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis ;  its  History,  Pathology,  and 
Treatment ;  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Comins. 

From  this  statement,  it  will  appear  that  within  the  past  year,  twelve 
meetings  have  been  held ;  twelve  essays  presented,  one  lecture  given, 
eight  reports  in  detail  of  important  cases,  with  their  treatment,  be- 
sides several  discussions  on  medical  subjects,  in  addition  to  those 
elicited  by  the  essays,  the  lecture,  and  the  cases  reported. 

Our  medical  brethren  from  the  Brooklyn  Society  have  contributed 
much  to  the  interest  and  value  of  our  meetings,  and  every  meeting 
has  been  of  much  usefulness  to  every  medical  man  present.  The 
discussions  on  every  topic  presented  have  been  freely  engaged  in, 
with  fraternal  courtesy;  and  not  a  few  original  suggestions  have  been 
presented  on  important  points  of  medical  and  surgical  practice. 

The  students  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  have  ever  been  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Society,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Brooklyn  society.  Several 
of  these  students,  some  of  whom  were  graduates  of  other  medical 
schools,  and  had  been  for  years  engaged  in  medical  practice  before 
matriculating  here,  have  expressed  their  gratitude  for  valuable 
information  which  they  have  received  from  the  essays,  reports,  dis- 
cussions, and  rare  methods  of  treatment  here  presented.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  at  least  eight  times  as  much  matter  of  a  professional 
character  has  been  presented,  during  the  past  year,  as  during  the 
year  before.  PAUL  W.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

Ill  East  Eighty-second  Street,  Nov.  19,  1867. 


Baron  von  Liebig  read  a  note  "  On  an  Alimentary  Preparation  for 
Replacing  Human  Milk  for  Children.''''  Human  milk  of  a  person  in 
good  health  contains,  per  cent.,  caseine,  3.1;  sugar  of  milk,  4.3; 
butter,  3.1.  Baron  von  Liebig  concluded  therefrom  that  woman's 
milk  contains  : — Blood-forming  principles,  1  part ;  heat-producing 
principles,  3.8  parts.  By  mixing  flour  and  milk  in  certain  propor- 
tions, it  is  easy  to  compose  a  food  in  which  the  two  nutritive  princi- 
ples are  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  human  milk — viz.,  1  to  3.8. 
Cow's  milk  contains,  on  an  average,  4  per  cent,  of  caseine,  4.5  of  lac- 
tose, 2.5  of  butter.  If  we  take,  then,  10  parts  of  milk,  1  part  of 
wheat  flour,  and  1  part  of  ground  malt,  we  have  a  mixture  satisfying 
all  the  necessary  conditions.  For  preparing  this  the  author  recom- 
mends the  following  method : — A  mixture  is  made  of  15  grammes  of 
wheaten  flour,  15  grammes  of  ground  malt,  and  6  grammes  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potash;  30  grammes  of  water  and  150  grammes  of  milk 
are  then  added.  The  whole  is  then  heated  and  continually  stirred 
until  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken.    It  is  then  taken  off  the  fire 
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and  stirred  all  the  while.  After  five  minutes  it  is  boiled,  and  then 
strained  through  a  wire  or  hair  sieve.  The  ground  malt  necessary 
for  this  preparation  is  easily  furnished  by  barley  malt,  obtained  at 
any  brewery.  It  can  be  ground  in  a  common  coffee-grinder,  and 
then  passed  through  a  sieve.  If  this  preparation  is  well  made,  it  is 
as  sweet  as  the  natural  milk ;  it  is  fluid  enough,  and  keeps  for  twen- 
ty-four hours.  In  Germany  the  use  of  this  food  is  very  extensive, 
and  its  nutritive  qualities  are  found  to  be  excellent.  It  has  a  slight 
taste  of  flour  or  malt,  to  which  children  get  accustomed — in  fact, 
they  soon  prefer  it  to  any  other  food. — Trans.  Acad.  Sciences — Paris, 
May  20,  from  Chemical  News,  fyc. 


BOOKS  AND  JOURNALS  RECEIVED. 

• 

The  Physiology  of  Man.  Designed  to  Represent  the  Existing 
State  of  Physiological  Science,  as  Applied  to  the  Functions  of  the 
Human  Body.  By  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiol- 
ogy and  Microscopy  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
etc.,  etc.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1867.  Will  be  reviewed 
in  our  next  No. 

The  Principles  of  Medicine  .By  John  M.  Scudder,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  In- 
stitute of  Cincinnati,  etc.,  etc.  Cincinnati,  18G7.  Will  be  noticed 
in  next  number  of  the  Review. 

A  Catalogue  of  Medical  Books,  embracing  new  and  standard 
works.  Wra.  Wood  &  Co.,  publishers,  booksellers  and  importers,  61 
Walker  street,  New  York,  1867. 

Morgan's  British  Trade  Journal  and  Export  Price  Current.  A 
complete  monthly  resume  of  all  items  of  interest  to  traders  resident 
out  of  England.    London,  October,  1867. 

Drake's  Reports  of  Artificial  Limbs,  &c,  61  Nassau  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Catalogue  of  Pure  Medicinal  Preparations.    By  Tilden  &  Co. 

The  Chemical  News  and  Journal  of  Physical  Science. 

Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Eclectic  Medical  Journal  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Druggists'  Circular  and  Chemical  Gazette. 

The  Journal  of  Materia  Medica. 

Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  Leavenworth  Medical  Herald. 

The  Galveston  Medical  Journal. 

The  Dental  Register,  Cincinnati. 

The  Dental  Cosmos,  Philadelphia. 

American  Homoeopathic  Observer. 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography. 

The  Herald  of  Health,  New  York. 

Phrenological  Journal,  New  York. 

The  League.  November,  1867. 
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The  Forces. 

A  LECTURE  DELIVERED    BEFORE    THE    CLASS   OF    THE   ECLECTIC   MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

BY  PROF.  J.  MILTON  SANDERS,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

When  we  look  about  us  with  the  clear  vision  of  a  well- 
cultivated  intellect,  and  generalize  the  apparently  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  phenomena  which  are  involved  in  the  play 
of  the  forces  that  actuate  matter,  we  are  filled  with  pride 
and  gratitude — the  former,  that  we  have  been  enabled, 
through  our  own  indomitable  exertions,  to  penetrate  so  deep 
into  the  subjective  ;  and  the  latter,  that  an  allwise  Provi- 
dence has  beneficently  gifted  us  with  powers  which  so  readily 
respond  to  cultivation.  To  the  mind  little  skilled  in  inter- 
preting nature's  laws,  the  world  is  filled  with  mysteries.  The 
caverns  are  peopled  with  their  Gnomes,  the  air  with  its 
Sylphs,  its  Naiads,  Oreads,  Napeae  and  Dryads  ;  and  the  wa- 
ters with  their  Nymphs  ;  while  every  natural  phenomenon  is 
attributed  to  the  special  interference  of  mysterious  spirits. 
It  is  only  after  having  expanded  the  mind  by  arduous  study 
and  investigation,  that  these  rhapsodies  are  eradicated,  and 
the  mental  vision  so  cleared,  that  it  is  enabled  to  perceive 
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the  existence  of  those  laws  which  govern  matter,  and  even 
prevail  over  sensuousness  and  the  intricacies  of  thought  itself. 

Having  divested  itself  of  all  these  cabalistic  notions,  by 
having  traced  the  natural  laws  through  their  various  phases, 
the  mind  is  prepared  to  extricate  itself  from  the  superstitions 
of  the  early  ages,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  things  as  they 
really  exist  around  us.  We  no  longer  accept  the  ijjse  dixit 
of  imaginative  writers  as  axioms  of  unimpeachable  wisdom, 
nor  peruse  their  tedious  periphrasis  with  the  veneration  of 
former  days.  Even  science  itself  has  changed  within  a  brief 
period,  and  we  look  upon  the  descriptions  of  the  former 
"fluids" — synonymous  with  the  forces — with  emotions  not 
unlike  ridicule.  Ponderous  tomes  have  been  elaborated — 
monuments  of  patience  and  verbosity — in  which  the  nature 
of  these  mysterious  "  fluids  "  have  been  detailed  with  pain- 
ful minuteness.  With  a  perfect  independence  of  the  impu- 
tation of  contradiction,  they  have  given  these  fluids  the  won- 
drous qualities  of  Proteus ;  and  ere  we  have  delved  half 
way  through  these  multitudinous  pages  we  are  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  these  fluids  are  the  quintessence 
of  all  that  is  unfathomable  and  mysterious.  The  investiga- 
tions of  later  days  have  revealed  the  fact,  that  these  fluids 
are  synonymous  wTith  force,  and  that,  instead  of  the  pro- 
found mystery  attributed  to  them,  their  nature  and  cor- 
relations are  as  simple  as  they  are  wonderful  and  beautiful. 
We  find  that  throughout  nature  there  exist  certain  forces 
which  are  ever  at  work  in  one  form  or  another,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  examine  these  forces  a  little  minutely.  We  wTill 
find  that  the  indestructibility  and  correlation  of  those  forces 
will  instruct  us  deeply  into  the  nature  of  life  itself.  Perhaps 
in  the  beginning  motion  was  the  primary  force,  and  its  co- 
ordinates— heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism — quickly 
followed.  The  equivalency  and  convertibility  of  these  forces 
will  occupy  our  time  during  this  lecture.  Let  us  examine 
the  relations  of  motion  and  heat.  The  steam-engine  will 
do  this  adequately.  Upon  applying  heat  to  the  boiler  of 
the  engine,  some  of  the  heat  eliminated  from  the  burning 
coal  is  conveyed  to  the  water  in  the  boiler.    As  each  in- 
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crement  of  heat  is  absorbed  by  this  water,  its  temperature 
continues  to  rise  higher,  until  it  readies  that  of  212°  Fahr. 
The  thermometer  will  now  indicate  that  the  water  retains  no 
more  heat,  while  the  heat  from  the  burning  coal  continues 
to  pour  into  it.  This  heat  continues  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
water,  but  it  no  longer  manifests  itself  as  heat,  but  as  motion, 
and  the  engine  begins  to  move.  Tims  you  perceive  that  the 
development  of  motion  depends  upon  an  absorption  of  heat ; 
and  conversely  you  will  find  that  an  arrest  of  motion  is 
manifested  by  a  liberation  of  heat.  If,  for  instance,  we  em- 
ploy the  engine  in  drilling  a  hole  into  a  piece  of  iron,  the 
motion  of  the  engine  is  retarded  by  the  friction  of  the  drill, 
whereby  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  generated.  .Now  this 
retardation  of  motion  is  supplemented  by  an  amount  of  heat 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  diminution  of  motion  of  the  engine. 
Here  the  heat  generated  in  the  boiler,  takes  in  the  engine 
the  form  of  motion,  and  at  the  drill  it  is  again  converted 
into  its  original  heat.  If  a  cannon-ball  strikes  a  target,  its 
suddenly-arrested  motion  is  at  once  converted  into  heat,  the 
amount  of  heat  generated  being  a  nice  measurement  of  the 
velocity  of  the  cannon-ball.  ~Now  this  conversion  of  motion 
into  heat  admits  of  accurate  measurement.  Rigid  experi- 
ment has  demonstrated  that  a  weight  of  772  lbs.  falling 
through  one  foot,  or  1  lb.  falling  through  772  feet,  will 
generate  a  temperature  which  will  raise  1  lb.  of  water  one 
degree ;  or  that  the  amount  of  heat  which  will  raise  1  lb. 
of  water  one  degree  of  temperature,  will  exert  a  force 
adequate  to  raise  one  pound  weight  to  a  height  of  772  feet. 
Here  it  is  evident  that  heat  and  motion  are  interchangeable. 
If  you  perceive  a  man  throw  a  weight  through  the  air,  you  are 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  motion  did  not  originate  in  the 
stone  thrown,  but  wras  impressed  upon  it  by  some  external 
force.  ]STo  person  would  attribute  the  force  that  actuates 
the  weight  to  a  stone-force,  but  to  the  action  of  the  muscular 
force  exerted  in  the  man's  arm. 

"We  know  that  the  momentum  of  the  stone  is  precisely 
equivalent  to  the  muscular  force  exerted  in  impelling  it 
through  the  air.    Now  when  this  stone  strikes  some  object, 
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we  know  that  the  force  of  its  collision  [was  as  certainly 
delivered  by  the  man,  as  if  he  had  struck  it  with  his  fist. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  force  exerted  by  the  man  was 
transferred  through  the  stone  at  a  distance,  instead  of  being 
delivered  at  once.  This  is  likewise  the  case  with  a  bow  and 
arrow.  The  force  exerted  by  the  bow  does  not  originate  in 
that  instrument,  but  is  exerted  by  the  man  in  drawing  the 
bow  and  cord  asunder,  and  the  momentum  of  the  arrow 
entirely  depends  upon  the  amount  of  force  exerted  in  draw- 
ing the  bow.  In  the  case  of  a  cross-bow,  the  cord  is  drawn 
over  a  trigger  by  muscular  power,  and  by  releasing  this  trig- 
ger the  arrow  is  impelled  with  force  through  the  air.  In 
this  case  likewise,  the  force  does  not  originate  in  the  bow, 
but  is  only  a  transference  of  the  force  of  the  man's  muscles 
to  the  bow  in  the  act  of  separating  the  cord  from  it.  If,  in- 
stead of  releasing  the  trigger,  we  allow  it  to  remain  in  that 
condition  for  years,  at  the  releasement  of  the  cord,  the  original 
force  exerted  in  separating  the  cord  and  bow  will  then  be 
freed  and  will  manifest  itself.  If,  this  bow  had  been  drawn 
a  century  hence  by  one  of  you,  and  some  person  at  that 
remote  period  were  to  release  it,  the  force  manifested  would 
not  be  his  force,  but  it  would  still  be  your  force,  and  this 
force  conveyed  in  the  arrow,  would  by  its  arrestation  be  con- 
verted into  heat,  that  amount  of  heat  exactly  representing  the 
muscular  force  you  exerted,  and  measuring  the  amount  of 
tissue  metamorphosed  by  this  muscular  act.  If  a  weight 
were  to  fall  from  the  top  of  Trinity  steeple  and  strike  the  pave- 
ment beneath,  the  force  with  which  it  collided  would  exactly 
measure  the  force  that  would  be  required  to  raise  it  to  the 
top  of  the  steeple — that  is,  in  separating  the  weight  and  the 
pavement  a  certain  distance  from  each  other — no  matter 
how  many  years  previous — the  collision  of  the  weight  in  fall- 
ing to  the  earth  again  would  represent  the  original  force 
exerted  in  raising  it.  Thus,  force  may  be  rendered  latent, 
either  in  a  bow  or  a  raised  weight,  for  any  length  of  time. 
This  latent  force  is  recognized  as  potential  energy,  while  the 
active  force  exerted  by  the  flying  arrow,  or  falling  weight,  is 
dynamic  energy.    The  actual  muscular  effort  becomes  the 
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potential  energy  of  the  cross-bow,  and  reappears  again  in  the 
dynamic  energy  of  the  arrow,  and  is  finally,  not  annihilated, 
but  is  dissipated  as  heat.  The  mechanical  energy,  therefore, 
which  is  developed  by  the  falling  together,  or  flying  together, 
of  two  bodies  which  have  been  separated,  such  as  the  cannon- 
ball  and  the  earth,  or  the  bow  and  its  string,  is  only  the  mani- 
festation of  the  potential  energy  stored  up  in  them,  and  derived 
from  the  force  exerted  in  separating  them. 

In  that  manifestation  of  force  termed  Electrolytic  energy, 
we  have  an  exact  proof  of  the  above  force.  By  means  of 
the  galvanic  energy,  or  force,  we  can  tear  asunder  the  atoms 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  collect  each  gas  separately  in 
appropriate  vessels.  In  this  instance  let  us  take  cognizance  of 
the  combustion  of  the  metal  zinc  in  the  battery-cell.  If  you  will 
place  a  piece  of  zinc  wire  in  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  you 
will  perceive  that  it  will  take  fire,  and  burn  with  a  vivid  white 
flame,  giving  off  light  flocculi,  which  is  the  oxide  of  zinc.  If 
this  zinc  be  introduced  in  chlorine,  the  combustion,  or  chemical 
action,  will  be  still  more  energetic,  and  evolving  dense  vapors 
of  chloride  of  zinc.  This  same  compound  may  also  be  formed 
by  dissolving  the  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  case 
the  same  amount  of  heat  will  be  given  off.  This  will  be 
manifest  by  placing  the  hand  upon  the  vessel  containing  the 
acid  and  zinc.  In  the  case  of  the  galvanic  battery,  if  its  poles 
are  connected,  then  the  heat  evolved  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  zinc  in  the  acid  surrounding  it,  is  manifested  by  a  rise 
in  the  temperature  of  the  contents  of  the  cell.  If  the  wires 
which  connect  the  two  plates  of  the  battery  be  joined  to  each 
other  by  a  fine  platinum  wire,  then  the  heat  given  to  the  fluid 
of  the  battery  will  manifest  itself  by  rendering  the  wire  red- 
hot,  or  even  so  hot  as  to  fuse  it.  Here  we  have  transferred 
the  heat  from  the  body  of  the  batteiy  to  its  poles,  and  mani- 
festing it  there  by  burning  to  vapor  the  unrefractory  platinum 
wire.  This  wire  may  be  miles  in  length,  and  still  the  heat  of 
the  battery  will  be  transferred  to  the  place  were  the  platinum 
wire  joins  its  poles.  The  amount  of  heat  consumed  by  burn- 
ing the  platinum  wire,  is  just  that  amount  of  heat  lost  in  the 
battery, — in  the  same  manner  that  the  contracting  muscle 
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transfers  its  force  through  the  stone  to  the  distance  it  is  hurled. 
In  the  engine  worked  by  the  galvanic  power,  the  burning  zinc 
is  employed  to  do  work,  just  as  the  burning  coal  is  used  up  in 
the  steam-engine  for  the  same  purpose — except  that  in  the  lat- 
ter case  it  is  done  more  economically.  But  in  the  electrolysis 
of  water,  or  any  other  substance,  the  force  which  the  electro- 
magnetic engine  exerts  in  effecting  mechanical  work  is 
converted  into  chemical  work  in  pulling  apart  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen. In  this  case  likewise,  the  heat  which  would  be  gen- 
erated in  the  battery-cell,  is  lost  there,  for  it  is  converted  into 
chemical  force,  which  is  exerted  in  disrupting  the  atoms 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  But  this  force  exerted  in  pulling 
apart  the  oxygen  and  the  hydrogen,  when  that  is  accom- 
plished, is  not  annihilated,  for  it  may  be  reproduced  from  its 
potential  condition  in  these  gases,  as  heat.  This  can  be  proven 
with  the  greatest  ease,  for  if  these  two  gases  are  passed  through 
a  proper  orifice,  and  made  to  join,  at  the  moment  of  their 
combination,  they  will  give  out  such  an  enormous  amount  of 
heat  as  will  burn  the  most  refractory  substances.  This  heat 
is  the  identical  heat  which  was  converted  into  the  chemical 
force  that  disrupted  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  by  this 
latter  act  was  again  converted  into  potential  heat,  which, 
by  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  was  mani- 
fested as  living  heat,  or  vis  viva.  Had  these  gases  remained 
apart  for  centuries,  this  heat  evolved  from  the  burning  of  the 
zinc  in  the  acid,  would  have  remained  in  them  in  a  dormant 
condition,  ready  at  any  moment  to  manifest  itself  as  dynamic 
force  upon  the  combination  of  these  two  gases.  As  the  force 
exerted  by  the  man's  muscles  would  remain  in  a  dormant 
state  for  centuries  in  the  bent  cross-bow,  and  would  be  a 
living  force  upon  the  releasement  of  the  trigger  of  the  bow, 
so  the  force  derived  from  the  burning  of  the  zinc  in  the  acid 
would  remain  in  the  gases  in  a  potential  state,  until  circum- 
stances would  call  it  into  activity.  Similarly,  if  we  burn  a 
piece  of  carbon  in  oxygen  gas  to  carbonic  anhydride,  there 
is  no  creation  of  heat,  but  only  a  development  of  that  heat 
which  remained  stored  up  in  the  charcoal  and  oxygen. 

In  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  water 
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by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  force  employed  emanates 
fiom  the  sun.  In  the  solar  rays  vegetation  obtains  the  force 
necessary  to  pull  apart  the  oxygen  from  the  hydrogen  and 
carbon.  This  light  and  heat  is  rendered  latent  in  the  oxygen, 
and  in  the  hydro-carbon  of  the  vegetable  tissue  and  secretion. 
This  dormani  light  and  heat  may  remain  locked  up  in  the 
tissue  for  centuries,  and  by  the  combustion  of  the  vegetable 
matter  may  again  become  released  as  light  and  heat.  This 
light  and  heat  being  absorbed  by  the  foliage  of  the  sugar 
cane,  furnishes  the  force  necessary  to  decompose  the  carbonic 
acid  into  oxygen  and  sugar  in  the  manner  indicated  by  this 
equation : — 

12C02  +        11  Ha  0  =  C12(H2aOn)     +  024 

carb.  anhydride.  water.  sugar.  oxygen. 

This  heat  and  light  used  in  pulling  apart  this  oxygen 
and  carbon  is  not  lost.  The  oxygen  is  eliminated  into  the 
atmosphere,  while  the  carbon  is  retained  in  the  vegetable 
juice.  If  you  will  add  to  some  sugar  a  little  chlorate  of  po- 
tassium, and  touch  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  to  it,  there  will 
be  a  splendid  reaction,  and  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun 
which  was  stored  up  in  the  oxygen  and  the  sugar  will  again 
make  their  appearance  by  the  combination  of  the  two  bodies 
to  again  form  carbonic  acid.  Thus  the  light  and  heat  of  all 
combustion  is  only  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  stored  away 
in  the  combustible — or  absorbed  by  the  living  plant,  and 
rendered  latent  in  the  tissue  of  that  plant  and  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.  In  the  case  of  the  zinc  burnt  in  the  battery,  already 
alluded  to,  the  heat  given  out  was  that  stored  up  in  the  metal 
at  the  moment  that  it  was  deoxidized  by  the  coal  or  charcoal 
in  which  the  sun's  light  was  intermediately  retained. 

We  thus  are  taught  this  striking  lesson,  that  vegeta- 
tion is  the  reservoir  in  which  the  great  force  of  the  sun  em- 
ployed in  pulling  apart  oxygen  from  carbon  and  hydrogen 
is  stored  away.  It  is  thus  a  great  magazine  of  these  forces, 
closely  packed  away,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  subserve 
the  uses  of  man.  The  light  and  heat  from  the  sun  are  rendered 
dormant  in  the  separated  oxygen  and  hydrocarbon,  precisely 
as  the  muscular  force  is  rendered  latent  in  ihe  drawn  cross- 
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bow  ;  and  when  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  vegetables  are 
combined  with  the  evolved  oxygen,  as  in  burning  wood,  or  in 
that  of  food  in  the  animal  frame,  the  heat  liberated  cannot  be 
other  than  that  from  the  sun,  originally  stored  away  by  the 
vegetable. 

As  the  vegetable  is  a  machine  for  the  storing  away  of  the 
sun's  force,  so  the  animal  frame  is  a  machine  for  setting  free 
that  force.  The  plant,  therefore,  to  take  a  figure  of  Prof. 
Odling's,  may  be  regarded  as  the  miser,  or  hoarder  up  ;  the 
animal,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  spendthrift,  or  dissipator,  of 
the  sun's  force  ;  but  just  as  the  miser  is  not  a  producer,  and 
the  spendthrift  not  a  destroyer  of  food,  so  neither  is  the  vege- 
table a  producer,  nor  the  animal  a  destroyer  of  force.  Thus 
animal  force  may  be  attributed  to  chemical  effects,  for  m  the 
animal  frame  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  creation  of  force, 
and  all  reaction  which  is  attributed  to  "  vital  force " 
really  has  no  meaning.  Force  as  developed  in  the  animal 
frame,  really  is  referable  to  the  transference  of  metamorphic 
decomposition  into  vis  viva,  and  no  other  explanation  can 
possibly  satisfy  the  modern  physicist. 

All  force,  like  matter,  is  indestructible.  It  may  be  dis- 
sipated, and  apparently  annihilated,  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed. All  the  force  upon  the  earth,  either  potential  or 
active,  must  have  its  origin  in  the  sun,  that  great  reservoir 
of  the  forces  wThich  actuate  all  the  motion  upon  the  planets.* 

If  the  great  number  and  variety  of  animal  and  vege- 
tables which  exist  around  us,  are  formed  out  of  carbonic 
acid,  water  and  ammonia  not  by  any  vital  force,  but  sim- 
ply by  the  light  and  heat  derived  from  the  sun,  then  may 
we  not  make  use  of  the  same  agent,  which  exists  plenti- 
fully about  us  in  its  potential  condition,  and  accomplish  the 
same  ends  ?  So  long  as  the  imaginary  and  mysterious  "  vital 
force  "  had  its  hold  upon  our  minds,  we  could  not  give  our 
assent  to  this  proposition,  but  now  that  we  are  cognizant  of  the 
true  force  which  actuates  matter,  and  determines  its  analysis 
and  synthesis,  we  are  prepared  to  give  an  affirmative  answer. 

*  This  does  not  refer  to  the  action  of  the  tidal  waves,  which  owe  their 
force  and  motion  to  the  attraction  of  the  moon  and  sun. 
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Hundreds  of  complex  organic  compounds  have  been  al- 
ready formed  by  the  chemist,  starting  from  elementary  mat- 
ter itself — compounds  which  were  formally  thought  could 
originate  only  from  the  action  of  vital  force  itself.  And  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  most  complex  organic  alka- 
loids will  be  produced  by  the  laboratory  machinery,  as  they 
are  now  by  the  vegetable  machinery. 

What  a  profound  lesson  we  are  therefore  taught  in  the 
fact,  that  nothing  can  be  destroyed  !  Not  even  can  matter 
be  annihilated,  and  the  forces  which  actuate  it  are  equally 
the  creatures  of  indestructibility.  We  learn  that  there  is 
really  no  such  thing  upon  the  earth  as  death,  but  that  which 
we  take  for  such  is  only  a  shifting  of  forms.  May  we  not, 
therefore,  reason  analogically,  that,  as  death  with  matter  and 
its  forces  is  a  myth,  the  soul  which  holds  its  revelries  in  the 
brain  is  equally  a  creature  of  immortality  ? 


Medical  Bigotry  again  Defeated;  Latest  Struggle  of  Medical  Bigotry. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WILDER,  M.  D. 

The  champions  of  prescriptive  medicine  have  found  a 
representative  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Albany, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Colahan.  This  gentleman  has  for  several 
years  held  the  position  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Brook- 
lyn ;  and  is  evidently  ambitious  of  further  honorable  distinc- 
tion, perhaps  from  a  desire,  like  a  late  candidate  for  Mayor 
of  New  York  and  another  individual,  recently  a  prize-fighter 
and  now  owner  of  a  faro  establishment  near  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  to  leave  a  reputation  to  his  children.  He 
has  accordingly  secured  a  place  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. His  next  most  remarkable  endeavor  was  analogous 
to  the  proposition  of  the  donkey  in  the  barn-yard  :  "  Now, 
chickens,  look  out  for  your  toes  ;  this  child  is  going  to  have 
a  dance." 

Accordingly  on  the  22d  of  August,  1867,  he  offered  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution: 

"  Whereas,  A  complete  system  of  education  and  instruc- 
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tion  is  indispensably  essential  to  all  applicants  for  admission 
to  practise  medicine  in  this  State  ;•  and 

Whereas,  At  the  present  time  the  profession  of  medicine 
is  suffering  in  repute,  position  and  ability,  owing  to  the  loose 
manner  in  which  licenses  to  practise  are  granted,  and  to  the 
few  qualifications  that  are  considered  pre-requisites  to  the 
granting  of  diplomas  by  the  several  institutions  vested  with 
such  power ;  and 

Whereas,  Influence,  political,  and  social,  often  affects  the 
distribution  of  diplomas,  to  the  ignoring  and  disappreciation 
of  character  and  ability  ;  and 

Whereas,  Under  the  present  system,  graduates,  or  more 
properly  termed  vendees,  from  such  notably  inefficient  institu- 
tions as  that  of  Castleton,  Vermont  (on  the  payment  of  $50, 
and  with  hardly  time  enough  spent  for  an  apology  for  study), 
can  practise  medicine  in  our  State  without  further  qualifica- 
tions ;  and  for  the  reason  of  the  great  injuries  resulting  to  the 
people  at  large  from  these  causes,  and  of  the  increasing  want 
of  some  protection  and  safeguard  to  the  profession  of  medicine 
itself,  and  to  the  public ; 

Resolved,  That  two  boards  of  examination  be  created,  to 
consist  each  of  five  members,  to  be  selected  from  the  most 
reputable  practitioners  or  professors  in  allopathy,  and  five 
from  the  practitioners  or  professors  of  homoeopathy.  The 
members  of  said  boards  to  be  nominated  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  Legislature  to  determine 
the  compensation  and  term  of  office  of  such  members,  and 
also  the  times  of  each  year  when  examination  of  candidates 
shall  take  place.  That  in  the  future  no  person  be  permitted 
to  practise  medicine  in  this  State  who  shall  not  have  passed 
a  satisfactory  examination  before  either  of  said  boards  so 
created." 

The  effort  wTas  apparently  exhausting,  and  no  more  was 
heard  of  Mr.  Colahan  and  the  Medical  Boards,  till  the  18th 
of  November.  He  then  called  up  his  resolution  and  substitu- 
ted for  it  the  following  section  to  be  incorporated  some- 
where in  the  new  Constitution : 

Sec.  — .  At  the  first  assembling  of  the  Legislature  of  this 
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State  after  the  adoption  by  the  people  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Convention  to  the  Constitution,  the  Governor, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  two  State  med- 
ical boards.  One  of  said  boards  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  of  the  homoeopathic 
school ;  the  other  shall  be  composed  of  five  members  of  the 
medical  profession  of  the  allopathic  or  old  school  of  medicine. 
No  person  shall  hereafter  be  permitted  to  practise  medicine 
in  this  State,  unless  after  having  passed  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  physic  and  surgery  before  either  of  the  before- 
mentioned  boards.  This  provision,  however,  is  not  to  affect 
any  practising  physician  now  duly  authorized  to  practise  by 
any  legally  constituted  college  of  this  State.  The  respective 
pharmaceutical  societies  of  this  State,  duly  incorporated, 
according  to  law,  shall  have  full  power  to  license  apothe- 
caries and  druggists,  and  no  person  shall  hereafter  dispense 
or  compound  drugs  without  a  license  from  a  pharmaceutical 
society,  as  before  referred  to.  The  Legislature  shall  regulate 
the  terms  of  office  and  compensation  of  the  members  of  the 
said  medical  boards,  and  direct  a  uniform  system  of  examina- 
tion to  be  made  by  pharmaceutical  societies  of  all  applicants 
for  permission  to  dispense  and  compound  drugs  in  this  State, 
and  have  all  further  power  to  effect  the  carrying  out  of  the 
intendment  of  this  section.  The  Legislature  shall  make  it  a 
criminal  offence,  with  any  additional  penalty,  for  any  person 
to  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

The  gentleman  then  delivered  a  prepared  speech  upon 
the  subject  of  Medical  Quackery,  showing,  as  will  be  seen, 
that  the  "old-school  men"  are  the  guilty  persons,  and  pro- 
posing as  a  remedy  to  exclude  from  the  vocation  of  medicine 
all  but  the  delinquents  and  the  homceopathists.  The  Eclectics, 
whom  he  does  not  venture  to  assail,  who  have  added  more 
valuable  contributions  to  pharmacological  science  than  all 
other  physicians  together,  he  proposes  to  exclude  altogether. 
He  would  act  like  the  provident  cattle-dealer,  "  kill  an 
animal  to  save  its  life,"  or  like  Jack  Cade  would  put  educated 
men  to  death  to  protect  the  people.  In  support  of  his  prop- 
osition, Mr.  Colahan  delivered  the  following  essay,  which 
we  give,  as  containing  matter  of  historical  interest : 
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Since  1760,  when  the  first  law  was  passed  purposing  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  up  to  the  present  day,  legislation  in  our  State  on  this 
subject  has  been  ambiguous,  indefinite,  and  insufficient.  It 
was  first  enacted  that  none  should  practise  medicine  unless 
he  passed  an  examination  in  physic  and  surgery,  and  was 
admitted  by  one  of  his  majesty's  council,  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  or  by  any  three  of  them,  taking  to  their 
assistance  for  such  examination  such  person  or  persons  as 
they,  in  their  discretion,  shall  think  fit.  There  was  a  penalty 
of  £5,  with  costs,  against  any  person  practising  without  such 
testimonials.  It  will  be  remarked  that  under  the  provisions 
of  this  law,  the  applicant  was  admitted  by  a  board  that 
knew  nothing  of  medicine,  being  composed  of  those  from 
other  stations  in  life,  and  the  penalty  against  quacks,  but  £5. 
In  1792  a  law  was  passed  which  required  two  years'  study 
with  some  authorized  physician.  Under  this  act,  the  physi- 
cian without  the  proper  testimonials,  or  in  other  words,  the 
quack,  had  no  legal  claim  for  compensation  for  his  services. 
In  1797  the  first  act  was  passed  affecting  the  State  generally. 
This  law  required  the  filing  of  the  certificate  of  admission  ; 
also,  that  the  student  served  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years' 
study  with  one  or  more  respectable  physicians.  The  physi- 
cian or  physicians  had  to  make  oath  to  the  fact.  In  1806, 
the  law  was  passed  creating  medical  societies.  This  act, 
with  some  later  amendments,  is  the  basis  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  legislation  on  this  subject.  Under  its  provisions, 
county  societies  and  the  State  medical  association  were 
created.  All  of  these  corporate  bodies  were  invested  with 
power  to  appoint  censors  to  examine  candidates  and  grant 
licenses.  In  1813  all  previous  acts  affecting  the  practice 
of  medicine  were  consolidated.  Five  or  more  so-called 
medical  men  could  and  can  now  club  together,  organize  a 
county  society  and  establish  any  regulations  almost  they 
pleased.  In  a  few  cases  such  action  has  been  beneficial, 
but  in  others  it  has  been  just  the  contrary.  The  system  is 
too  diffuse,  and  lacks  the  essential  of  permanent  responsi- 
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bility.  In  1853,  a  law  was  passed  which  gave  power  to  the 
trustees  of  every  college  incorporated  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law,  to  grant  and  confer  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  medicine,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of 
professors  of  such  college,  and  of  at  least  three  curators  of 
the  medical  profession  appointed  by  such  trustees.  This  is 
the  law  under  which  colleges  grant  medical  diplomas  at 
the  present  time.  The  qualifications  called  for  are :  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  having 
received  an  English  education,  having  pursued  the  study  of 
medicine  and  the  sciences  connected  therewith  for  three 
years  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  having  received  instruc- 
tion from  some  physician  and  surgeon  until  the  said  student 
was  qualified  to  enter  a  medical  college,  and  having  at- 
tended two  complete  courses  of  lectures  delivered  in  some 
incorporated  college.  The  only  difference  between  the 
county  society  and  the  college  is,  the  former  has  power  only 
to  grant  a  license  to  practise,  the  latter  can  confer  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  Under  this  legislation,  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees  and  licensing  is  so  general  that  too  much  competition 
exists,  and  there  is  too  little  concentration  of  responsibility. 
There  is  too  large  a  market  for  medical  aspirants,  and  of  the 
many  roads  that  are  thus  made  to  lead  by  the  Temple  of 
Esculapius,  the  candidate  for  medical  indoctrination  will 
most  certainly  select  that  which  is  easiest  trodden  and  leads 
him  soonest  to  the  object  of  his  desires.  Our  medical  col- 
leges to-day  are  in  competition,  not  to  graduate  students  of 
ability  and  worth,  but  to  manufacture  doctors  of  medicine 
by  the  quantity.  The  clause  of  the  law  calling  for  a  good 
English  education  has  gone  into  disuse  and  become  obso- 
lete. Instruction  from  a  physician  before  entering  a  medical 
college  is  not  required,  and  the  colleges  have  nearly  all  re- 
laxed so  much  of  their  rigidity  in  the  three  years'  study  that 
respectable  professional  men  pronounce  the  whole  system  a 
farce. 

Mr.  Colahan  then  read  the  following  extract  from  the 
Medical  Record  of  June  17th,  1867  : 

"It  is  too  well  known  that  under- the  existing  system  of 
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admitting  students  to  our  medical  colleges,  the  only  desire 
seems  to  be  to  have  a  large  class  and  swell  the  treasurer's 
account,  every  means  is  taken  to  attract  young  men  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  without  taking  into  account  their  fit- 
ness for  the  undertaking.  The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the 
number  of  students  is  in  the  aggregate  very  large,  and  the 
amount  of  brains  they  represent  very  small.  There  have 
been  no  measures  adopted  heretofore  to  ascertain  the  fit- 
ness of  any  would-be  student  of  medicine  for  his  prospec- 
tive tasks  in  a  medical  college,  other  than  the  ability  to 
write  his  name  legibly  upon  the  matriculation  book.  By 
that  act  he  becomes  a  matriculant  of  the  college,  becomes 
accountable  for  the  fees  of  his  tuition,  and  that  is  all  that  is 
required  of  him." 

The  following  letter,  showing  how  American  diplomas, 
from  "  old-school  "  or  "allopathic  "  institutions,  are  sold  in 
England  as  well  as  in  America,  was  read  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  by  the  President,  Sir  Dominic  Carrigan  : 

"  Ewing  Place,  Glasgow,  July  24,  1867. 
"  Dear  Sir  : — After  having  had  the  pleasure  of  your  note 
of  the  sixth  instant,  I  write  to  you  in  direct  course.  I 
stated  in  terms  of  my  said  letter  that  no  University  but  that 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  gave  degrees  of  medical  doctor 
in  absentia,  the  cost  being  £32  12s.  in  full  of  all  demands, 
and  delivered  free.  I  will  cheerfully  assist  you  or  your 
friend  in  obtaining  the  object  in  view.  As  I  have  four  new 
degrees  to  get  at  Pennsylvania  next  week,  please  send  me 
£32  12s.  for  the  Pennsylvania  degree,  and  I  will  send  all 
the  requisites  to  you  in  course.    I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"Truly  yours,    M.  D." 

Having  thus  demonstrated  the  shameful  conduct  of  the 
institution  in  question,  Mr.  Colahan  addressed  the  following 
apostrophe,  which  we  copy  as  a  specimen  of  parliamentary 
eloquence : 

"  What  has  been  the  result  of  all  this  dereliction  on  the 
part  of  our  State  ?  Ask  our  decimated  population ;  consult 
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the  childless,  the  widowed,  and  the  orphan  !  Read  the  death- 
rate,  and  mark  the  tombstones !  Should  this  not  suffice,  at- 
tend our  criminal  courts,  or  sit  upon  a  coroner's  jury  and 
contemplate  the  victim  of  another  Dr.  Septimus  Hunter ;  the 
body,  while  quiet  in  the  sleep  of  death,  still  bearing  evi- 
dences of  recent  torture  and  agony ;  those  features  contorted 
in  their  contest  with  pain  ;  the  blood-stained  floor,  the  sur- 
rounding terror-stricken  and  inconsolable  friends;  the  victor 
standing  with  the  spoils  of  his  ignorance  in  his  paralyzed  and 
cruel  grip,  stricken  dumb  with  the  realization  of  his  bloody 
achievement  and  the  consequences  of  his  brutal  and  fiendish 
deed.  Every  day  we  read  of  fresh  victims  to  the  holocaust 
of  medical  quackery.'' 

If  Mr.  Colahan  had  contented  himself  with  attacking  the 
ignorance  and  imposture  of  the  school  of  Medicine  and  the 
medical  colleges  which  he  had  proved,  there  would  be  little 
occasion  for  criticism.  The  graduating  of  untaught  young 
men  every  year  from  the  institutions  of  the  Old  School,  men 
having  neither  genius,  information,  nor  skill,  cannot  be  too 
severely  censured.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  Transactions 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  annually 
published  by  the  Legislature,  contain  papers,  the  writers  of 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  speak  or  write  the  English 
language  correctly. 

But  Mr.  Colahan  was  not  content  in  his  speech'to  keep 
within  the  range  of  facts.  His  strategy  seems  to  have  been 
copied  from  that  of  Donnybrook  Fair — where  he  sees  a  head 
he  hits  it,  without  much  regard  to  circumstances,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  assault  which  he  makes,  without  warrant  or 
justice,  upon  Samuel  Thomson  and  Lobelia: 

u  The  Thomsonian  remedy  or  practice  of  administering 
lobelia,  was  the  result  of  State  neglect.  This  poison  hurried 
many  to  an  early  grave.  Thomson  went  so  far  as  to  confer 
diplomas,  for  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  authorizing  others 
to  practise  his  system.  He  dosed  a  patient  to  death  in 
Massachusetts,  but  the  court  acquitted  him,  giving  him 
credit  for  an  honest  intention  and  the  expectation  of  a  cure." 

Having  given  the  language  of  the  statesman-zoosperm, 
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we  see  no  occasion  to  refute  it.  The  facts  are  too  well 
known.  The  asinine  gravity  witli  which  he  utters  it  is  so 
ludicrous,  that  we  only  see  ears  where  he  would  fain  make 
us  believe  that  there  were  brains. 

The  remedy  which  he  proposes,  is  two  State  Boards  for 
the  old  school  and  the  Homceopathists,  excluding  the  Eclectics 
and  others,  whom  he  has  not  tried  to  show  any  thing  agamst, 
from  being  able  to  practise  medicine  at  all.  This  policy 
would  be  worthy  of  a  Chinese  mandarin,  and  would  keep 
the  profession  stationary,  if  it  ever  should  be  enforced. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  although  Mr.  Colahan  has  indict- 
ed and  convicted  the  old  school  of  ignorance  and  unscrupu- 
lous quackery,  he  retains  his  preference  for  its  practitioners. 
Why  he  admits  Homoeopathy  to  favor  is  not  clear.  Why 
does  he  imitate  the  chief  piiests  of  Judea  when  on  a  certain 
occasion  they  agreed  to  ask  Pilate  to  release  to  them  Bar- 
Abbas  and  to  destroy  Jesus?  "Now  Bar-Abbas  was  a 
robber." 

Is  there  a  conspiracy  between  the  Homceopathists  and 
their  Allopathic  Adversaries  ?  When  were  Pilate  and  Herod 
made  friends?  "for  they  have  been  at  variance  with  one 
another."    Who  is  to  be  mocked,  scourged  and  crucified  ? 

But  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  the  Brooklyn 
magistrate,  that  in  this  country,  with  its  free  institutions, 
medicine,  like  theology  and  political  theories,  must  stand  on 
its  own  laws,  and  not  depend  upon  factitious  or  governmental 
interference  for  its  support.  We  have  no  established  church, 
and  will  tolerate  no  authorized  school  of  medicine.  There 
is  no  standard  of  orthodoxy ;  a  man  may  worship  God  or 
practise  medicine  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science. We  have  no  proper  ecclesiastical  authority  com- 
petent to  prescribe  faith  for  us,  and  will  not  have  a  medical 
tribunal  to  determine  what  medical  treatment  we  must  give 
or  undergo.  The  right  of  private  judgment  is  the  prerogative 
of  Americans,  and  we  are  awed  and  subjected  by  no  ipse 
dixit.  The  State  of  New  York  a  quarter  century  ago  threw 
down  every  barrier  which  medical  bigotry  had  constructed, 
and  every  person  proving  to  his  patrons  that  he  possesses 
medical  skill  is  at  liberty  for  its  exercise. 
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The  amendment  of  Mr.  Colahan,  it  should  be  added  by 
way  of  postscript,  lias  met  with  its  proper  fate.  On  Tuesday, 
the  10th  of  December,  ex-Lieutenant-Governor  Alvord,  from 
the  Committee  of  Revision,  offered  a  resolution  discharging 
that  Committee  from  the  further  consideration  of  Mr.  Cola- 
han's  section.    The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 


Surgical  Notes. 

BY  PROF.  ROBERT  S.  NEWTON,  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Surgery  in  tho  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  jSTew  York. 

FISTULA  IN  ANO. 

Reasons  why  the  Knife  will  not  cure  it,  and  why  Bad  conse- 
quences follow  this  Treatment — True  method  of  Cure 
of  Hemorrhoids. 

Fistula  in  ano  is  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
anus,  having  a  long  canal  or  duct,  from  which  is  discharged 
a  continual  amount  of  pus  ;  it  commences  with  swelling, 
and  is  accompanied  with  severe  pain,  gradually  proceeding 
to  suppuration.  In  many  cases,  the  patient  is  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  disease  existing  until  the  canal  is  formed,  and 
pus  discharged. 

As  the  terminations  of  the  canals  or  sinuses  vary  in  dif- 
ferent persons,  three  divisions  of  the  disease  are  recognized  by 
surgeons.  1.  When  the  pipe  or  canal  does  not  extend  into 
the  rectum,  but  terminates  in  an  external  orifice,  it  is  called 
hlind  external  fistula,  or  external  incomplete  fistula.  2. 
When  the  pipe  terminates  internally  in  the  rectum,  having 
no  external  orifice,  it,  is  called  Hind  internal  fistula,  or  in- 
ternal incomplete  fistula.  3.  When  the  canal  terminates 
both  externally  and  internally,  being  connected  with  both 
the  cutaneous  surface  and  the  rectum,  it  is  called  complete 
fistula. 

Among  the  causes  of  this  disease,  the  most  common  is 
habitual  constipation ;  in  the  major  portion  of  cases  which 
Vol.  IV.— no.  19.  38 
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have  presented  themselves  for  treatment,  I  have  been  able  to 
trace  a  connection  between  this  disease  as  the  effect,  and 
constipation  as  the  cause,  accompanied  with  torpor  of  the 
liver,  and  resulting  either  in  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  or  a  de- 
bilitated condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  lower  bowel,  either 
of  which  may  occasion  fistulous  ulceration,  if  permitted  to 
continue  without  proper  attention. 

The  peculiarity  of  a  fistulous  sinus  is,  that  its  walls, 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  present  a  callosity  or  induration, 
which  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  touch,  and  from  which 
issues  a  constant  secretion  of  thin,  yellow  pus.  There  may 
be  one  or  several  of  these  pipes,  terminating  at  various 
points,  and  communicating  with  each  other,  but  whether 
one  or  many,  the  same  morbid  condition  will  be  found  to 
exist  in  each. 

In  the  treatment  of  fistula,  two  modes  have  been  adopted 
— one  by  an  operation  with  the  knife,  the  other  without.  The 
knife  almost  invariably  fails  in  performing  a  permanent 
cure,  but  often  occasions  worse  results  than  would  have  en- 
sued from  allowing  the  disease  to  continue  its  course.  And 
many  of  the  advocates  of  the  knife  have  no  confidence  in  it. 

The  operation  by  the  knife  is  performed  as  follows :  A 
gun-shot  probe  is  passed  into  the  rectum  to  the  point  oppo- 
site the  internal  orifice  of  the  pipe  ;  a  probe-pointed  bistoury 
is  passed  through  the  ulcer,  until  the  end  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  probe.  Then,  with  a  finger  passed  within  the 
rectum  to  govern  the  probe  and  bistoury,  the  latter  is  drawn 
down,  cutting,  as  it  advances,  the  intestine  and  sphincter 
muscle. 

This  treatment  rarely  produces  a  cure,  but  often  leaves 
the  patient  in  a  worse  condition  than  before  the  operation. 
Why  cannot  a  cure  be  effected  by  the  knife  ?  As  stated 
above,  the  fistulous  pipe,  throughout  its  whole  length,  is  a 
hard,  callous  wall,  morbidly  tender  to  the  slightest  touch, 
which  produces  and  maintains  an  inactive  condition,  not 
only  interfering  with  a  salutary  healing  process,  but  likewise 
tending  to  an  extension  and  branching  of  the  canal. 

The  object  of  those  surgeons  who  cut  for  this  disease  is 
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to  excite  adhesive  inflammation,  which  they  consider  all- 
sufficient  to  remove  the  induration,  heal  the  ulcer,  and  re- 
store the  parts  to  healthy  action.  But  when  we  reflect  on 
the  character  of  the  disease,  and  the  non-success  of  such 
treatment,  wre  can  see  at  once  the  cause  of  their  failure,  as 
well  as  the  true  indications  of  cure.  Unless  the  operation 
by  the  knife  can  convert  the  indurated  ulcer  into  a  simple 
or  healthy  ulcer,  failure  must  inevitably  follow ;  that  it  does 
not  produce  this  result  we  have  ample  evidence.  A  tem- 
porary inflammation  ensues,  which  produces  a  slight  influ- 
ence upon  the  condition  of  the  part,  yet  not  sufficient  to  re- 
move the  callosity,  or  induce  any  normal  change,  and,  as  it 
subsides,  leaves  the  patient  in  a  more  distressing  condition 
than  before.  The  sphincter  muscle,  which  controls  the 
movements  and  functions  of  the  anus,  having  been  divided 
by  the  operation,  loses  its  contractile  influence  over  that 
orifice,  and  the  patient  is  rendered  unable  to  retain  the  con- 
tents of  his  bowels ;  this  condition  renders  life  anything  but 
desirable ;  should  there  occur  an  adhesion  of  the  separated 
portions  of  the  muscle,  it  never  recovers  its  original  power 
of  contraction,  but  remains  in  a  weakened  condition,  and  an 
impediment  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  true  principle  of  treatmeat  for  an  effectual  and  per- 
manent cure  of  fistula  in  ano  is  the  application  of  such 
means  as  will  remove  the  callous  walls,  and  convert  the  irri- 
table, unhealthy,  indurated  ulcer,  into  a  simple  or  healthy 
one  ;  then  the  pipe  closes,  and  a  cure  is  established.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that,  from  the  obstinate  character  of 
the  fistulous  callosity,  some  time  is  required  for  its  success- 
ful treatment,  and  wrhere  it  is  very  irritable,  some  degree  of 
pain  will  accompany  the  treatment.  True,  the  operation 
with  the  knife  has  the  advantage  of  but  little  pain,  and  dis- 
patch in  treatment,  but  the  patient  runs  the  risk  of  the  above- 
named  difficulties  and  inconveniences  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  advantage  lies  in  the  certainty  and  permanericy  of 
cure,  and  the  avoidance  of  loathsome  mutilations. 

We  do  not  use  the  knife,  but  rely  only  upon  the  use  of 
such  medication  as  will  decompose  the  pipes,  after  which 
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there  is  no  difficulty  in  healing  it.  We  use  the  ligature, 
pressure,  or  medicines  such  as  will  decompose  the  hardened 
pipes.  For  a  full  description  of  our  method  of  treatment,  see 
our  edition  of  Syme's  Surgery. 

Hemorrhoids. — This  disease  is  divided  into  two  species 
— blind  internal  piles,  and  bleeding  or  external  piles.  Those 
who  are  seriously  afflicted  suffer  beyond  description.  The 
disease  increases  until  the  tumors  begin  to  bleed.  This 
hemorrhage  may  be  slight  or  it  may  be  profuse ;  some  lose 
much  blood  after  each  stool,  others  bleed  only  occasionally. 

This  is  generally  brought  on  by  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  and  is  associated  with  persons  of  sedentary  habits  ; 
scarcely  ever  have  we  noticed  this  disease  on  a  person  of  ac- 
tive habits.  Local  agents  to  disorganize,  and  ligatures  to 
remove  the  mass,  will  cure  in  all  cases,  without  impairing 
the  function  of  the  sphincter  muscles. 


C  erebro-Spinal  Meningitis. 

BY  J,  M.  COMINS,  M.  D. 

"  Spotted  Fever."  The  first  appearance  of  this  very 
formidable  disease,  upon  this  continent,  was  in  the  town  of 
Medfield,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1806.  By  the  direction  of  the 
Mass.  Medical  Society,  a  report  upon  that  epidemic  was  in 
the  year  1810,  drawn  up  by  a  Committee,  from  which  I  ex- 
tract for  this  paper : 

"  Between  the  eighth  and  thirteenth  of  March,  in  1806, 
nine  cases  occurred  in  that  town,  all  of  them  fatal.  It  then 
appeared  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  also  of  New  Eng- 
land, subsequently  extending  itself  to  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Canada,  Northern  Virginia,  and  finally  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  United  States." 

The  Committee's  report,  presented  June  21st,  1810,  traces 
its  course  for  the  preceding  winter  and  spring.  The  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  the  year  before,  had  been  unusually 
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healthy  throughout  the  country,  the  seasons  mild  and  beau- 
tiful, with  very  little  rain.  In  1809,  it  appeared  sporadically 
in  the  town  of  Dana. 

About  the  third  of  March,  1809,  it  visited  fifteen  towns, 
all  in  the  County  of  Worcester. 

It  appeared  in  Cambridgeport,  and  the  suburbs  of  Bos- 
ton, on  the  21th  of  March.  In  May  of  the  same  year,  it  ap- 
peared in  Springfield,  Hampden  County,  and  had  not  fully 
subsided  on  the  second  week  in  June. 

Most  of  the  country  indicated  above  is  inland,  elevated 
and  undulating,  soil  dry  gravelly  loam,  overlying  granite 
formation,  its  forest  growths,  oak,  walnut,  and  chestnut. 

Geologically,  about  half  the  territory  above  named  was 
once  the  bed  of  an  inland  salt  lake  or  sea,  since  which  the 
upheavals  have  formed  mountainous  ridges  in  the  North- 
western half.  It  has  many  of  the  most  beautiful  meander- 
ing streams,  and  ponds  of  fresh  water,  upon  this  wide  hemis- 
phere. In  Cambridgeport  the  disease  was  mostly  confined 
to  land  which  had  been  recently  salt  meadow  and  intersect- 
ed by  foul  ditches.  In  Boston,  this  disease,  as  also  "typhus," 
had  occurred  mostly  in  those  parts  of  the  town  near  the  flats 
and  water. 

On  the  whole,  the  disease  was  found  to  have  occurred 
epidemically  in  seasons  differing  meteorologically,  and  in 
places  very  various  in  their  soil  and  character,  no  altitude 
being  exempt,  the  bleak  ridge,  the  gently  rolling  meadow, 
and  the  flowery  dales,  all  alike  being  subject  to  its  ravages. 
The  invasion  of  the  disease,  says  the  Committee,  was  gener- 
ally sudden  and  violent.  In  its  course  all  the  functions  of 
the  body  were  more  or  less  interrupted,  and  often  some  of 
them  entirely  suspended. 

The  subject  of  it  was  seized  in  the  midst  of  his  usual 
labor  or  occupation,  and  oftentimes  struck  down  suddenly, 
almost  as  by  a  stroke  by  lightning.  Its  inception  was 
various,  as  also  its  sequel.  Most  of  the  fatal  cases  termina- 
ted in  from  six  to  forty-eight  hours.  With  regard  to  the 
fatality  of  the  malady,  the  Committee  were  unable  to  make 
any  accurate  statements,  but  say  that  on  the  first  appearance 
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of  the  disease  in  Worcester  County,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  died,  at  an  early  period  of  its  affection. 

After  it  had  extended  more  widely,  its  violence  seemed 
to  diminish,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths  became  much 
less.  Statements  differ  as  to  the  influence  of  age  and  sex,  in 
different  localities,  and  summing  up  all  the  reports  within 
my  reach,  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  it  had  no  choice  of  sex, 
but  preyed  upon  the  young,  mostly  between  the  ages  of  one, 
and  twenty-two,  averaging  about  the  age  of  eight  or  nine. 
It  is  not  a  military  disease  as  some  have  claimed,  although 
it  has  existed  in  our  camps,  here  and  there  slightly.  It  is  not 
a  disease  of  large  cities  comparatively,  according  to  statistics 
thus  far.  In  France,  it  is  stated  that  neither  climate  ov  sea- 
son has  been  found  to  exert  any  influence  upon  the  disease. 
In  Ireland  and  in  this  country  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  hitherto  reported,  have  been  in  the  firtrt  Ave  months  of 
the  year,  and  by  far  the  largest  number  from  the  15th  of 
February  to  the  1st  of  April. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  in  the  early  history  of  it, 
was  bloodletting,  Calomel  and  Opium  and  the  principal  an- 
tiphlogistic remedies.  Autopsies  in  this  epidemic  were  not 
numerous,  many  of  the  physicians  having  the  largest  prac- 
tice in  it,  obtained  none. 

The  disease  under  consideration,  prevailed  in  isolated 
localities,  in  many  of  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southwestern 
States,  from  1815  to  about  1810,  since  which  time  it  has 
appeared  epidemically,  in  more  than  half  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  at  various  times. 

In  1812  there  was  an  epidemic  of  "meningitis,"  in 
Rutherford  County,  Tenn.  Dr.  Gilbert  stated  at  a  meeting 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  April  6th, 
1864,  that  he  saw  at  Gettysburg  in  1S44,  two  cases,  in  both 
of  which  there  was  sudden  attack  by  chill,  great  prostration 
of  the  vital  powers,  with  "  cerebro  spinal  complications," 
stupor,  coma,  and  death'. 

One  case  died  in  twelve,  the  other  in  sixty-four  hours. 

Another  case  reported  by  the  same  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1864,  in  an  adult  male,  who  died  in  ten  hours  after  the 
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attack.  Of  the  autopsy  he  very  briefly  says,  that  the  most 
remarkable  condition  discovered,  was  a  spotted  appearance 
of  all  the  serous  surfaces  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  ;  no 
statement  made  whether  the  brain  was  examined. 

In  the  autumn  and  following  winter  of  1845,  it  prevailed 
at  Mount  Vernon,  and  vicinity,  in  Southern  Illinois.  In 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  it  prevailed  from  January  to  March  in 
18-17.  In  February  of  the  same  year,  it  was  in  Benton ville 
and  Union  City,  Arkansas.  In  January  and  February  in 
1817,  and  in  February  of  1850  it  prevailed  in  New  Orleans 
and  vicinity.  It  cut  down  the  inhabitants  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1S18,  at  which  place 
the  post-mortem  appearance  given  was  very  similar  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  1810,  with  the  spinal  meninges 
highly  congested.  Dr.  Ames  reports  there  were  in  Mont- 
gomery, 250  cases  out  of  a  population  of  4,000,  but  fails  to 
tell  the  per  cent,  of  mortality.  The  year  in  which  I  have 
found  the  largest  number  of  accounts  of  this  epidemic,  is 
1861.  During  our  great  national  struggle,  the  South  has 
been  a  sealed  book  to  us,  for  statistics  of  this  kind,  hence  we 
can  say  nothing  of  it  there  since  1860. — This  scourge  appeared 
in  Palmer,  Mass.,  February  9th,  1865,  where  I  was  then 
residing.  The  first  victim  was  a  boy  eight  years  of  age,  who 
came  home  from  school  the  day  before,  complaining  of  head- 
ache, ate  his  usual  supper  and  retired  to  bed,  no  more  being 
thought  of  his  illness  until  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  he  wras  attacked  by  vomiting,  still  complaining  of 

severe  pain  in  the  back  part  of  the  head.    Dr.  H  was 

sent  for,  found  pulse  120  and  feeble,  tongue  slightly  coated, 
edges  and  tip  red,  surface  of  the  body  and  extremities  cool ; 
gave  him  Dovers  powders,  calomel,  &c,  applied  sinapisms 
to  the  feet,  and  left ;  was  called  again  about  seven,  boy  grow- 
ing worse  ;  did  not  make  much  change  in  treatment — patient 
became  delirious  and  died  before  nine,  in  less  than  four  hours 
from  the  attack. 

Second. — E.  Sparrow,  dry  goods  clerk,  aged  21,  opened 
and  swept  his  store  in  the  morning,  went  to  his  breakfast, 
complained  of  feeling  not  quite  well,  lay  down,  soon  became 
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delirious,  hands  and  feet  cold,  tongue  slightly  red,  pulse  130 
small,  and  whole  system  became  rigid  and  stiff,  head  drawn 
back,  respiration  stertorous,  coma,  and  death  in  eight  hours 
from  first  attack.  Petechiae  covered  the  whole  body  after 
death,  in  dark  purple  spots  about  one  half  inch  in  diameter. 

Third. — T.  Blanchard,  taken  with  severe  chills  about  four 
o'clock,  great  pain  in  back,  partial  paralysis  of  all  of  the 
limbs,  delirious,  pulse  130,  tongue  slightly  coated,  severe 
pain  in  back  of  the  head,  episthotonos  quite  severe,  delirium, 
coma,  death,  within  six  hours  from  first  attack.  Hot  fomenta- 
tions were  thoroughly  applied,  strong  stimulants,  and  the 
galvanic  battery.  The  fourth  was  taken  with  nearly  the  same 
symptoms  of  the  three  first-named,  and  died  in  about  eight 
hours  from  the  first  attack.  On  the  11th  I  was  called  to  see 
a  child  three  years  of  age,  about  two  o'clock  a.m. ;  found  it 
in  convulsions,  very  much  resembling  those  arising  from 
worms,  and  other  similar  irritating  causes  frequently  found 
in  young  children,  pulse  very  small,  150,  surface  cool,  with 
very  little  capillary  circulation,  jaws  firmly  set,  could  not  see 
the  tongue,  eyes  partly  closed  and  rolled  up  in  the  head, 
neck  stiff  and  head  drawn  back.  I  first  wrapped  the  entire 
system  in  hot  wet  cloths,  packing  hot  bricks  at  the  feet  and 
sides,  gave  enema  of  strong  decoction  Lobelia  Inflata,  com- 
pelling its  retention,  soon  releasing  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles, 
after  which  I  gave  Tine.  Gelseminum  sufficient  to  control  the 
system,  followed  by  castor  oil,  and  oil  terebinth,  which  moved 
the  bowels  in  about  two  hours,  and  on  returning  at  nine  a.m. 
found  my  little  patient  at  play  with  her  toys  upon  the  bed. 
About  three  o'clock,  p.m.,  was  taken  similarly  to  her  first 
attack,  continued  so  until  death  closed  the  scene  on  the 
third  day. 

Another,  infant  at  the  breast,  about  thirteen  months  old, 
of  the  same  family  as  the  two  last,  was  taken  vomiting,  fol- 
lowed by  similar  spasms,  pulse  150  with  episthotonos,  eyes 
set,  surface  warm,  for  which  I  prescribed  Tine.  Gelseminum 
to  control  the  system,  which  was  followed  by  some  relief 
for  three  days.  Then  the  mother  (Irish)  persistently  refusing 
to  give  any  more  medicine,  sent  for  the  Priest,  who  perform- 
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ed  the  usual  rites  belonging  to  their  creed,  expecting  as  did 
all  others  it  could  not  live  but  a  very  short  time.  After  the 
three  first  days,it  nursed  daily,  but  almost  immediately  throw- 
ing up  most  of  its  milk  ;  continued  five  weeks  in  about  the 
same  condition  ;  and  died  in  convulsions.  During  its  sick- 
ness five  physicians  called  to  prescribe  for  it. 

Was  called,  in  the  night  of  the  15th,  and  found  a  boy  ten 
years  of  age,  rigid,  cold,  episthotonos  very  severe,  pulse  40, 
which  was  the  only  case  where  the  pulse  was  less  than'  nor- 
mal in  the  twenty  cases  in  town  ;  his  breathing  was  sterto- 
rous, petechias  upon  the  body,  distinct,  but  not  very  bright. 
Thinking  it  a  hopeless  case,  that  could  not  survive  an  hour, 
I  made  no  prescription  save  to  apply  warmth.  They,  the 
Irish,  for  he  was  an  Irish  boy,  gave  him  enemas  of  soft  soap, 
and  drenched  him  with  red  cows'  urine,  in  which  they  seemed 
to  have  great  faith ;  none  but  that  from  a  red  cow  was  good 
for  any  thing. 

He  had  no  control  over  himself  for  a  week,  the  natural 
effete  waste  constantly  passing  away.  In  about  eight  days 
he  aroused  from  the  comatose  condition,  and  gradually  recov- 
ered, save  he  is  totally  deaf.  Another  still  more  interesting 
case,  was  that  of  a  little  girl  eight  years  of  age,  taken  with 
symptoms  quite  similar  to  those  of  typhoid  fever,  together 
with  the  whole  spinal  column  stiff  and  immovable,  with  se- 
vere pain  in  the  head.  After  a  few  days  the  whole  system 
became  very  sore,  and  it  was  inflicting  extreme  torture  to 
move  a  single  joint,  even  a  toe  or  finger.  Walking  across 
the  floor  gave  her  exceedingly  great  pain.  The  head  was 
drawn  back  and  turned  facing  the  left,  and  remained  so  while 
she  lived,  pulse  continuing  eighty- five  to  ninety,  tongue 
quite  red,  with  dark  sordes  upon  the  lips  and  teeth.  She 
had  submaxillary  abscesses  upon  both  sides,  also  an  abscess  in 
one  ear,  all  of  which  discharged  freely.  She  lived  in  this 
condition  eleven  weeks,  when  death  relieved  her.  I  saw 
most  of  the  cases  there,  wTatched  them  daily  ;  but  as  the  others 
were  all  quite  similar,  I  will  detail  no  farther  upon  this 
point.  We  could  get  no  autopsy  of  a  single  case,  but  I  have 
made  some  efforts  to  gain  that  evidence  from  others,  who 
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have  been  more  fortunate  than  myself  in  that  particular. 
"The  anatomical  lesions,"  says  Villeix,  "in  this  grave  mala- 
dy, have,  as  would  be  expected,  been  studied  with  the  great- 
est care." 

The  principal  lesions  have  been  found  in  the  pia  mater 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  differing  in  different  subjects. 
In  some  there  were  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  membranes, 
nothing  but  injection  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  a  limpid 
serosity,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  marked  dryness,  without  in- 
jection ;  but  all  these  cases  were  from  among  those  who  had 
been  stricken  down  suddenly,  and  in  which  consequently  the 
pathological  alterations  had  not  had  time  to  develop.  In 
other  cases  there  were  found  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia 
mater,  either  a  liquid  which  was  yellowish  and  turbid, 
or  thick  perfectly  well  formed  pus.  In  the  spinal  canal,  the 
lesions  are  &i  miliar,  and  occupy  likewise  the  pia  mater.  In 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  injections  and  partial  softenings 
may  be  found.  All  points  of  the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum 
are  liable  to  these  alterations.  The  alimentary  canal  also  has 
presented  a  few  traces  of  slight  inflammation  in  quite  a  num- 
ber of  cases.  One  case,  reported  in  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  says:  "Blood  fluid  in  the  mesenteric  veins. 
The  intestines  were  everywhere  dotted  with  minute  extrava- 
sation of  blood,  both  in  their  outer  and  inner  surface.  Similar 
ecchymoses  were  found  on  the  bladder,  in  the  kidneys  and  on 
the  diaphragm.  The  mesenteric  glands  enlarged,  the  solitary 
glands  largely  developed  ;  the  lungs  contained  large  quanti- 
ties of  fluid  blood,  in  the  right  heart,  the  blood  was  also  thin 
looking  like  claret  wine.  There  was  no  coagula  in  the  right 
side."  Another,  reported  to  the  same  Journal :  "  Upon  open- 
ing the  cranium,  under  the  cerebral  arachnoid,  over  the  up- 
per surface  of  both  hemispheres,  was  seen  a  whitish  deposit 
like  purulent  matter  ;  on  attempting  to  remove  the  arachnoid, 
the  pia  mater  came  with  it,  the  two  adhering  so  closely  as 
not  to  admit  of  separation  ;  and  a  purulent  deposit  was  be- 
tween them.  On  both  sides  of  the  cerebellum  was  a  consid- 
erable deposit  of  pus,  and  lymph  also.  The  spinal  marrow,  in 
dorsal  vertebra,  being  exposed,  considerable  deposit  of  pus 
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and  lymph  was  found,  without  softening  of  the  marrow."  The 
lesions  found  in  most  of  the  cases  reported  being  quite  simi- 
lar, varying  with  the  multitude  of  complications. 

Treatment. — Almost  every  kind  of  treatment  has  been 
resorted  to,  all  the  "  pathys  "  and  u  isms  "  have  been  brought 
forward  to  battle  with  this  deadly  foe,  but  all  about  alike, 
thus  far,  have  failed.  One  claims  this,  another  that,  as  a 
potent  remedy,  and  claims  for  its  use  success  ;  but  the  mortuary 
reports  that  have  come  under  my  observation  show  a  very 
large  per  cent,  of  loss,  about  equal  with  all. 

Dr.  J.  Holland,  of  "Westfield,  Mass.,  says  :  The  applica- 
tion of  a  large  number, of  leeches  to  the  occiput  and  neck, 
keeping  up  the  bleeding  for  a  length  of  time,  gave  relief  for 
a  day  or  two,  where  they  were  tried.  Cupping  did  not 
answer  as  well  as  leeching.  Strong  mustard  poultices  to  the 
whole  length  of  the  spine  gave  relief  to  pain.  Calomel  was 
given  until  the  gums  were  touched,  without  permanent  bene- 
fit. Opium  in  various  forms,  hyosciainus  and  belladonna 
were  given  with  good  effect  in  allaying  pain,  but  never  in 
large  doses.  Fluid  extract  of  veratrum  viride,  in  doses  of 
from  three  to  five  drops,  afforded  marked  relief,  abating  the 
throbbing  pain  in  every  case  in  which  it  was  given.  It  was 
given  every  two  or  three  hours,  as  the  case  seemed  to  de- 
mand. As  an  arterial  sedative,  it  far  excelled  every  other 
remedy  I  used  in  treatment  of  this  disease.  Dr.  Goodell, 
of  Greenwich,  says  :  I  gave  tonics,  stimulants,  and  nourish- 
ment "of  the  strongest  kind,"  also  used  powerful  counter- 
irritants  to  the  spine.  Blisters,  iodine,  chloroform,  ammonia, 
cupping,  &c,  &c.  To  one  boy  13  years  old  I  gave  one  pint 
of  whiskey  in  two  hours,  all  with  no  decidedly  beneficial 
effect.  Dr.  W.  G.  Breck,  of  Springfield,  found  oil  of  tere- 
binthine  and  tincture  veratrum  viride  of  great  service.  Dr. 
M.  Calkins,  of  Springfield,  used  cold  applications  to  the  back 
of  the  head  and  spine,  with  hot  pecliluvia  and  copious 
draughts  of  tepid  water.  Dr.  C.  Jordan,  of  South  Reading, 
says,  two  cases  were  treated  by  depletion,  with  counter- 
irritation  to  the  spinal  column  and  extremities,  Both  fatal. 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  bestAtreatment  'in  this  disease  is, 
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first  a  brisk  cathartic,  or  stimulating  enema,  warm  bath  or 
hot  wet  blankets,  kept,  hot  by  external  applications  of  bricks 
or  stones,  with  Veratrum  viride  sufficient  to  control  the 
accelerated  circulation,  together  with  or  alternate  with  tinc- 
ture gelseminura  to  the  fullest  extent  the  patient  can  bear 
safely.  The  hot  bath  is  a  powerful  agent  to  prevent  con- 
gestion and  keep  up  circulation  ;  w'ill  almost  invariably  re- 
lieve petechia,  or  congestion  in  the  capillary  vessels.  I  be- 
lieve nourishment  of  any  kind  in  shape  of  food  to  be  ex- 
tremely detrimental,  onty  adding  to  the  irritability  of  the 
case.  If  the  case  is  greatly  debilitated  use  strong  stimulants, 
both  by  stomach  and  enema:  chloroform  one  dram,  simple 
syrup  two  drams,  mix,  is  one  of  the  quickest  diffusible 
stimulants  that  can  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  is  partic- 
ularly called  for  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

In  a  report  made  to  the  Boston  Medical  Society  in  1S66, 
of  which  L.  Parks  was  chairman,  it  is  stated  in  278  cases 
170  were  fatal,  108  recovered.  The  percentage  of  fatal  cases 
a  little  more  than  61.  The  percentage  of  recovery  a  little 
less  than  thirty-nine. 

The  number  of  cases  in  Palmer  was  20.  Fatal  12.  Re- 
covered eight.    Percentage  of  recovery  33^-,  fatal  66f . 

I  have  found,  on  careful  examination  of  about  one  hundred 
cases,  both  by  personal  observation  and  the  assistance  of 
others,  that  about  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  New 
England  were  of  strumous  diathesis. 

The  father  of  the  first  case  taken  in  Palmer  was  at  the 
time  laboring  under,  and  has  since  died,  of  phthisis  pulmon- 
alis.  The  father  and  one  sister,  of  the  second,  died  several 
years  since  of  the  same  disease.  The  father  of  the  third  also. 
Several  of  the  family  on  the  maternal  side  ot  the  house,  of 
the  fourth,  and  so  on.  I  might  enumerate  ad  infinitum. 
Only  one  case,  E.  Sparrow,  spoken  of  above,  who  had  black 
eyes  and  hair;  and  one  case,  T.  Blanchard,  who  was  at  all 
lymphatic.  The  individuals  attacked  were  of  fair  blond 
complexion,  light  hair  and  eyes,  hair  fine  and  soft,  soft  mus- 
cular fibre  and  rather  small  development,  very  good  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  faculties  phrenologically  speaking, 
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small  cerebellum,  and  rather  small  chest.  Those  cases  were 
so  well  marked  that  I  pointed  out  several  individuals,  as 
being  organically  constituted  as  tit  subjects  for  it,  several  of 
whom  were  thereafter  stricken  clown  by  it.  This  class  of 
individuals,  seem  to  be  the  predisposed,  fltted  organically  to 
imbibe  the  poison,  or,  with  not  vital  force  or  tenacity  of  life 
enough  to  resist  it,  to  baffle  with  the  conflicting  elements 
with  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  keep  an  equilibrium  in 
the  great  laboratory  of  life. 

There  is  much  speculation  as  to  the  causes  of  this  disease, 
many  calling  it  "  typhoid  "  and,  "  malignant  typhoid,"  and 
attributing  it  to  malarial  influences.  This  I  am  fully  satis- 
fied cannot  be,  as  some  of  its  haunts  where  it  has  been  the 
most  fatal,  are  far  remote  from  any  malaria  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  and  then  again,  it  mostly  prevails  when  malaria  is 
locked  to  the  bosom  of  mother  earth,  by  the  frosts  of  winter. 
I  consider  it  a  specific  disease  of  great  malignancy,  in  a 
majority  of  cases  differing  in  kind  from  almost  all  others, 
originating  from  a  concurrence  of  causes  in  the  atmosphere ; 
those  which  unite  certain  elements,  forming  certain  other 
chemical  elements,  the  cohesion  of  which,  when  inhaled,  and 
absorbed  is  very  potent — so  much  so,  that  when  the  predis- 
posed absorb  a  sufficient  amount  of  it,  he  is  stricken  down,  as 
by  electricity.  I  doubt  not  but  the  primary  impression  of 
this  poison  is  made  upon  the  vital  constituents  of  the  blood, 
in  de- vitalizing  the  molecules  of  which  that  fluid  is  composed, 
and  by  this  waste  of  vitality  in  the  blood  every  particle  of 
which  our  bodies  are  composed,  begins  to  flag  and  yield,  for 
want  of  its  natural  stimuli ;  which  is  found  only  in  that  fluid, 
as  possessing  the  properties  of  stimulation,  recuperation,  and 
repair. 

This  waste  of  vitality  soon  develops  new  phenomena,  the 
fluids  of  the  body  soon  run  into  putrescency  ;  the  blood  be- 
comes dark,  and  hence  petechia  from  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  cutis  vera,  hence,  venal  congestion. 

With  these  the  brain  and  nervous  system  seem  to  suffer, 
being  as  the  name  implies,  an  inflammation  on  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  not  by  any  direct  influence  of 
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the  poison  made  upon  the  nervous  centres  through  the  vas- 
cular current,  but  the  nerves  are  robbed  of  their  nervous  fluid, 
and  are  no  longer  capable  of  receiving  impressions  made 
upon  them;  and  the  mind  fails  to  take  cognizance  of  things 
presented  to  it,  and  anemia  of  the  brain  is  the  pathological 
condition.  It  has  not  been  considered  a  contagious  disease, 
by  any  writers  upon  the  subject  that  I  have  seen. 
No.  102  East  26th  Street,  New  York. 


PERISCOPE. 

Considerations  suggested  by  the  Sudy  of  One  Hundred  Cases  of  Stone  in  the 
Bladder  of  the  Adult,  recently  Operated  on.    By  Sir  Henry  lliompson. 

The  cases  were  not  selected,  but  were  simply  those  which 
had  occurred  in  the  author's  practice  during  the  last  three 
years  and  a  half.  Not  a  single  case  applying  was  refused 
operation ;  that,  in  the  worst  cases,  being  the  only  chance  of 
life.  They  were  all  adults,  the  children's  cases  being  omitted. 
The  following  facts  were  noted.  Of  the  100  cases,  84,  or 
about  four-fifths  of  the  total  number,  were  operated  on  by 
lithotrity  and  16  by  lithotomy.  The  mean  age  of  the  84 
lithotrity  cases  wTas  62J-  years  ;  among  them  were  no  less 
than  21  cases  of  70  years  and  upwards,  2  being  upwards  of 
80  years  of  age.  Among  these  84  cases  there  were  only  4 
fatal  cases.  The  lithotomy  cases,  16  in  number,  had  a  mean 
age  of  63|-  years.  The  youngest  was  42,  the  oldest  was  80 
years  ;  6  were  above  70  years  of  age,  including  1  each  of  77 
78,  and  80  years  ;  6  cases  were  fatal.  Of  the  entire  100  cases 
of  operation  upon  unselected  patients,  having  a  mean  age  of 
62f  years,  and  submitted  to  either  lithotrity  or  lithotomy, 
there  were  90  recoveries  and  10  deaths.  These  cases  must 
be  considered  as  less  promising  cases  than  the  product  of  any 
given  district.  Four  propositions  were  deduced  from  the 
facts  stated.  1.  Lithotrity  is  the  most  successful  operation 
for  at  least  four-fifths  of  all  cases  of  stone  in  the  adult  which 
come  under  the  surgeon's  notice  at  the  present  time,  a  state- 
ment which  is  more  definitely  expressed  in  the  fact  that  the 
rate  of  mortality  for  such  cases  in  this  series  is  barely  five 
per  cent.  2.  Lithotrity  can  be  thus  successful  only  wdien  it 
is  performed  on  a  definite  system  in  accordance  with  certain 
practical  rules  which  experience  has  determined,  and  which 
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can  be  laid  down.  3.  Cases  of  calculus,  in  which  one  of 
the  two  operations,  lithorrity  or  lithotomy,  ought  not  to  be 
performed,  are  excessively  rare.  4.  By  exercising  an  ordi- 
nary degree  of  vigilance  for  adult  patients  suffering  from 
symptoms  of  urinary  disorder,  every  case  of  calculus  may 
be  discovered  in  an  early  stage,  may  be  successfully  treated 
by  lithotrity,  and,  consequently,  the  operation  of  cutting  for 
stone  may  be  rendered  obsolete,  or  applicable  only  for  some 
very  exceptional  example  which  has  been  developed  as  the 
result  of  extreme  neglect  or  ignorance. — Brit.  Med.  Jour. 


Surgeon- GeneraVs  Report  to  the  present  Session  of  Congress. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  this  valuable 
Report : 

From  the  report  it  will  be  found  that,  since  October  20, 
1866,  three  surgeons,  six  assistant-surgeons  and  seven  acting 
assistant-surgeons  have  died.  Of  these,  five  died  of  yellow 
fever  and  three  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

In  the  month  of  June  of  the  present  year  Asiatic  cholera 
appeared  among  the  troops  at  various  points  in  the  West  and 
Northwest,  and  for  a  time  fears  of  a  wide-spread  epidemic 
were  entertained.  Recent  reports  from  the  infected  com- 
mand show  that  the  disease  has  subsided,  or  has  been  eradi- 
cated by  vigorous  hygienic  measures. 

The  valuable  medical  and  mortuary  records  of  this 
department  were  transferred  to  the  fireproof  building  on 
Tenth  street  in  December,  1866.  During  the  year  official 
evidence  has  been  furnished  from  these  records  of  the  death 
or  discharge  for  disability  in  55,500  cases. 

Four  thousand  and  eight  monthly  reports  of  sick  and 
wounded,  315  special  reports,  598  folio  records  of  hospital 
records,  2,365  burial  records  and  1,262  hospital  muster  and 
pay  rolls  have  been  received  during  the  year.  The  alpha- 
betical registers  of  the  dead,  as  far  as  completed,  contain  the 
names  of  214,747  white  soldiers,  29,795  colored  soldiers  and 
30,204  rebel  soldiers. 

In  the  division  of  surgical  records  the  histories  of  45,551 
wounded  men  have  been  traced  out  and  entered  upon  the 
permanent  registers.  The  number  thus  entered  now  amounts 
to  207,941.  The  histories  of  the  graver  injuries,  and  of  those 
cases  in  which  important  operations  were  performed,  are  very 
fully  recorded. 

Fifty -nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen  cases  of 
wounds  and  operations  occurring  previous  to  the  present 
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system  of  registration  and  return  of  injuries  have  been  com- 
piled, and  will  be  entered  upon  the  permanent  registers. 

The  average  annual  strength  of  white  troops  is  represent- 
ed by  the  reports  at  41,104.  The  number  taken  on  sick 
report  for  diseases,  wounds  and  injuries,  122,181,  an  average 
of  nearly  three  entries  on  sick  report  for  each  man.  The 
mortality  during  the  year  was  1,527.  The  average  annual 
strength  of  the  colored  troops,  as  shown  by  the  reports,  is 
6,561.  The  number  taken  on  sick  report  for  disease,  wounds 
and  injuries  was  19,694,  an  average  of  three  entries  on  sick 
report  for  each  man.  The  total  number  of  white  and  colored 
soldiers  discharged  during  the  year  on  surgeon's  certificate 
of  disability  is  618. 

The  Army  Medical  Museum  was  removed  to  the  building 
on  Tenth  street  in  April  last.  Eight  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty-two  specimens  have  been  catalogued,  and  a  small 
appropriation  will  be  required  to  continue  and  preserve  this 
invaluable  collection. 

In  September,  1867,  a  medical  board  was  convened  in 
New  York  city  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
position  of  assistant  surgeons  in  the  army  and  the  promotion 
of  assistant-surgeons,  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
forty-seven  as  assistant-surgeons  in  the  army,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  fourteen  assistant-surgeons. 

Of  artificial  legs,  arms,  &c,  there  were  issued  during 
the  past  year,  to  wounded  soldiers,  573  pieces. 
The  funds  of  the  Medical  and  Hospital  Depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867, 
consisted  of  a  balance  remaining  in  the  Treas- 
ury June  30,  1866   $2,546,457 

Amount  issued  by  the  Treasury  in  June,  1866,  to 
disbursing  officers,  but  which  had  not  come  to 

hand  July  1,  1866   37,000 

Balance  of  appropriation  for  artin'cal  limbs  under 

act  of  July  16,  1862   540 

Appropriation  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867, 

by  act  of  July  13,  1866   500,000 

Amount  derived  from  the  sale  of  old  and  surplus 

hospital  property   293,002 

From  board  of  Officers  in  hospitals   327 

For  care  of  citizen  patients  in  United  States 

Hospital  at  Louisville,  Ky   1,270 

Refunded  from  appropriation  for  prisoners  of  war.  1,420 
Amount  in  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers,  in- 
cluding suspended  vouchers   446,139 


Total 


$3,826,159 
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Deduct  balance  in  favor  of  various  disbursing 

officers   $751,555 


Balance   $3,074,603 

There  was  disbursed  for  purchase  of  medical  and 

hospital  supplies   $176,556 

For  pay  of  private  physicians   225,531 

For  pay  of  hospital  employes   40,894 

For  expenses  of  purveying  depots   102,250 

For  artifical  limbs  for  soldiers  and  seamen   35,206 

For  care  of  sick  soldiers  in  private  hospitals   3,229 

For  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment  48,835 

For  internal  revenue  tax   2,133 

Refundment  of  amounts  erroneously  deposited  in 

the  previous  year   125 

Transferred  to  the  pay  department  for  the  pay- 
ment of  contract  surgeons   200,000' 

Balance  of  appropriation  for  artifical  limbs  turned 

into  the  surplus  fund   190 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  June  30,  1867   2,909,615 

Amount  of  previous  disallowances  now  admitted 

proper  vouchers  being  furnished   33,789 

In  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers   72,526 

Amount  chargeable  to  disbursing  officers  on  sus- 
pended vouchers   awaiting   explanation  and 

correction   65,769 


Total   $3,916,653 

Deduct  balances  due  disbursing  officers   842,050 


Total   $3,074,603 


Infantile  Convulsions. 

Dr.  Hammond  makes  the  following  instructive  remarks  : 
Setting  aside  for  the  present  those  cases  of  convulsions 
which  result  from  organic  affections  of  the  brain,  such  as 
tubercular  meningitis,  tumors,  or  other  severe  diseases,  and 
in  which  they  are  due  not  so  much  to  irritation  as  to  struc- 
tural changes,  we  find  that  the  most  common  causes  of 
infantile  convulsions  are  mental  excitement  or  depression, 
physical  shocks  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  extreme 
Yol.  IV. — no.  19.  39 
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cold  and  heat,  and  local  and  general  irritations  of  various 
kinds. 

The  first  of  these,  mental  excitement  or  depression  is  quite 
a  common  cause  in  children  who  have  passed  their  second  or 
third  year,  and  who  have  consequently  become  more  capable 
of  intense  and  varied  emotions.  I  have  several  times  seen 
very  severe  convulsions  induced  by  fits  of  anger,  and  again 
apparently  be  due  to  the  sorrow  experienced  from  parental 
rebuke.  Doubtless  such  emotional  disturbance  acts  upon  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  and  in  some  way  or  other  deranges  its  normal  action. 
The  convulsions  which  result  from  mental  agitation,  though 
they  may  be  severe,  are  scarcely  ever  repeated,  the  irrita- 
tion generally  working  itself  olf  in  a  single  paroxysm. 

Physical  shock  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  likewise  a 
frequent  cause  of  convulsions,  especially  in  very  young  chil- 
dren. A  child  in  running  across  the  room  falls  and  strikes 
its  head  against  the  floor.  After  the  immediate  pain  has 
passed  away,  a  state  of  relaxation  and  apparent  fatigue  ensues. 
There  may  be  a  little  headache,  the  sleep  is  disturbed,  the 
thumbs  are  firmly  adducted ;  there  are  slight  convulsive 
movements  of  single  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles,  and  the 
child  is  irritable  and  fretful  ;  suddenly  the  convulsive  par- 
oxysm occurs,  and  is  usually  repeated  several  times.  In  fact, 
no  cause  is  so  productive  of  a  series  of  convulsive  attacks  as 
the  one  under  notice,  and  they  are  usually  longer  in  duration 
than  those  arising  trom  other  causes.  Another  feature  is, 
that  the  movements  are  much  more  commonly  unilateral. 
Only  yesterday  I  saw  in  consultation,  a  little  girl  who  had 
fallen  down  a  grating  in  the  pavement,  and  who  had,  in  con- 
sequence, been  attacked  with  convulsions.  Fully  an  hour 
elapsed  before  they  supervened,  and  then  they  were  confined 
to  the  right  side  of  the  body.  They  were  repeated  many 
times,  as  the  state  of  stupor  lasted  continuously  for  several 
hours.  No  signs  of  injury  could  be  detected  upon  the  head, 
and  in  fact  it  was  very  certain  that  the  child  had  fallen  upon 
its  feet  and  buttocks.  The  shock  to  the  brain  was  therefore 
transmitted  through  the  vertebral  column.  By  the  following 
morning  all  evidences  of  disease  had  disappeared. 

Persons  cannot  be  too  careful  to  avoid  striking  children 
on  the  head.  I  have  twice  known  convulsions  produced  by 
not  very  severe  blows  on  this  part  of  the  body,  and  in  one  ol 
those  they  recurred,  at  "intervals,  till  the  child  reached  the 
age  of  puberty. 

Extreme  cold  probably  acts  by  causing  hyperemia  of  the 
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cerebral  blood-vessels.  An  increased  amount  of  blood  in  the 
brain  always — unless  the  quantity  be  so  greatly  augmented 
as  to  produce  stupor  through  increase  of  pressure — adds  to 
the  natural  irritability  or  erethism  of  the  cerebral  and  other 
cranial  ganglia. 

Intense  heat  acts  differently  when  the  irritation  is  exter- 
nal and  general ;  acting  upon  the  cutaneous  nerves,  and 
being  reflected  thence  to  the  central  system.  The  same  is 
true,  in  a  somewhat  modified  sense,  of  the  convulsions  which 
occur  at  the  outset  of  fevers  and  the  exanthematous  diseases. 

Local  irritations,  however,  much  more  frequently  give 
rise  to  convulsions  than  any  other  cause.  Chief  among  them 
are  those  due  to  dentition,  indigestion,  and  the  presence  of 
worms  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Not  unfrequently  severe 
convulsive  seizures  result  from  the  cutaneous  irritation  pro- 
duced by  blisters  or  burns.  An  instance,  several  years  since, 
came  under  my  care,  in  which  the  presence  of  a  small  piece 
of  glass  under  the  skin  was  the  exciting  cause  of  the  affection  ; 
and  I  have  knowledge  of  a  case  in  which  it  was  induced  with 
a  pin,  which  had  been  so  placed  in  the  diaper  as  to  prick 
the  skin. 

Another  case,  which  likewise  belongs  to  the  class  of 
irritations,  but  which  is  not  altogether,  if  at  all,  one  of  indi- 
gestion, is  due  to  that  modification  which  the  mother's  or 
nurse's  milk  may  undergo  as  a  consequence  of  emotional 
disturbance.  Several  cases  of  the  kind  have  fallen  under  my 
observation,  and  a  great  many  are  on  record.     *    *    *  * 

The  prognosis  in  infantile  convulsions  must  be  guarded, 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  simple,  uncomplicated  irritative 
convulsions  are  not  dangerous.  There  is  more  to  be  feared 
from  the  tonic  stage  of  the  fit,  than  from  the  clonic,  or  the 
stupor  that  supervenes.  The  reason  for  this  is  very  obvious. 
During  its  continuance,  the  respiratory  process  is  arrested, 
and  if  it  lasts  as  long  as  a  minute  and  a  half,  as  it  occasion- 
ally does,  death  necessarily  follows  from  asphyxia  or  syncope. 
What  are  called  inward  convulsions,  and  which  consist  almost 
entirely  of  tonic  spasms  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  respira- 
tory muscles,  are  much  more  liable  to  terminate  unfavorably 
than  those  which  are  more  prominently  marked,  and  which 
are  succeeded  by  clonic  convulsions. 

Relative  to  the  treatment  of  infantile  convulsions,  I  have 
a  few  points  to  mention,  which,  I  think,  are  of  importance. 
During  the  paroxysm,  in  ordinary  cases,  there  is  not  much 
to  do  ;  generally,  a  great  deal  is  done,  and  with  more  or  less 
injury  to  the  patient    The  application  of  mustard  plasters, 
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or  hot  water,  and  such  like  revulsives  to  the  extremities  and 
pit  of  the  stomach,  can  do  no  good ;  on  the  contrary,  they  do 
much  harm  by  causing  irritation.  Purgatives,  emetics,  etc., 
at  this  stage  of  the  disease,  are  also  inadmissible,  and  I  have 
never  seen  any  benefit  derived  from  either  warm  or  cold 
baths.  The  tendency  of  the  convulsion  is  to  exhaust  itself, 
and  this  it  usually  does  in  a  short  time.  Therefore,  give 
nature  a  chance,  and  let  the  patient  alone.  Do  not,  during 
the  seizure,  be  officiously  treating  the  cause.  When  the 
equilibrium  is  restored  is  the  time  to  remove  this  by  an 
emetic,  a  cathartic,  a  vermifuge,  an  incision,  or  any  other 
medicine  or  operation  which  will  strike  at  the  source  of 
irritation.  Should,  however,  the  paroxysm  continue  longer 
than  the  ordinary  period,  or  should  the  tonic  stage  be  severe 
and  prolonged,  or  should  the  fits  recur  frequently,  and  should 
the  symptoms  indicate  hypersemia  of  the  brain,  press  your 
fingers  gently  on  the  carotid  arteries,  as  advised  by  Rilliet 
and  Barthez,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
cranium.  This  measure  will  generally  be  successful  in 
breaking  up  the  fit,  and  you  can  resort  to  it  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary.  You  will  thus  have  opportunity  to  employ 
more  permanent  means,  and  to  remove  the  cause  of  irritation. 
You  may  also,  very  safely  and  certainly  cut  short  or  prevent 
a  paroxysm  by  the  use  of  chloroform  inhalations,  as  recom- 
mended by  .Trousseau.  Take  a  linen  handkerchief,  pour  a 
drachm  of  chloroform  upon  it,  and  hold  it  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  patient,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  obstruct  the  free 
entrance  of  atmospheric  air  to  the  lungs.  Do  this  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  remove  it.  Again  apply  the  handkerchief, 
and  continue  this  see-saw  motion  till  an  impression  is  pro- 
duced, or  till  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  remedy 
will  not  succeed.  I  have  treated  a  number  of  cases  by  this 
means,  and  always  with  success  in  uncomplicated  attacks.1 

In  the  "inward  fits,"  or  in  cases  where  the  paroxysms 
recur  rapidly  and  frequently,  you  will  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  bromide  of  potassium,  given  in  from  three  to  five 
grain  doses,  repeated  every  hour  or  two.  This  medicine 
diminishes  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  and 
isjtherefore,  not  applicable  to  anaemic  cases.  It  is  also  a 
very  decided  sedative  to  the  nervous  system.  For  these 
latter,  stimulants,  tonics,  and  a  position  of  the  body  favoring 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  should  be  employed.  In  one 
very  severe  case,  where  there  was  very  decided  anaemia,  I 
made  use  of  hypodermic  injections  of  morphia..  The  child 
was  six  years  old,  and  I  injected  the  twentieth  of  a  grain  of 
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morphia,  at  intervals  of  two  hours,  with  very  excellent  results. 
The  practice  is  one  which  should  be  followed  cautiously,  and 
not  at  all  in  very  young  children,  or  in  slight  cases. 

The.  subsequent  treatment  is  exceedingly  simple.  If  you 
can  discover  the  cause  of  irritation,  remove  it.  Often  you 
are  justified  in  experimental  attempts  to  find  it  by  using 
emetics,  vermifuges,  purgatives,  or  other  means  which  your 
observation  and  suspicions  may  justify  you  in  employing. 
Hygienic  measures  should  not  be  neglected.  Fresh  air,  good 
diet,  regular  exercise,  and  the  avoidance  of  undue  mental  or 
physical  excitement,  will  materially  aid  in  preventing  returns 
of  the  attacks.  You  cannot  be  too  assiduous  in  using  these 
measures,  and  no  drugs  with  which  I  am  acquainted  can 
take  their  place. — New  York  Med.  Gazette. 


Rigid  Perineum. — By  G.  Hurt,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis. 

The  article  on  rigid  perineum,  in  No.  14  of  the  /St.  Louis 
Medical  Reporter,  by  Dr.  Beatty,  quoted  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Dublin  Obstetrical  Society,  is  interesting,  both 
on  account  of  the  suggestions  of  the  author,  and  the  great 
practical  importance  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

All  admit  that  laceration  of  the  perineum  is  a  serious 
accident,  and  when  threatened  is  calculated  to  fill  the  mind 
of  the  accoucheur  with  feelings  of  the  most  painful  anxiety. 
I  have  never  witnessed  the  accident,  but  have  often  expe- 
rienced the  anxiety  which  the  anticipation  of  it  awakens,  in 
labors  which  have  been  protracted  for  many  hours  after  the 
fcetal  head  had  emerged  from  the  bony  strait.  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  reflect  upon  this  subject,  and  though  willing 
to  admit  that  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts  is  usually  the  primary 
and  efficient  cause  of  the  delay  at  this  stage  of  labor,  yet  I 
doubt  if  it  is  always  the  cause  of  laceration  when  that  acci- 
dent occurs.  For  in  several  cases  which  have  come  under 
my  observation,  in  which  laceration  of  the  perineum  ap- 
peared imminent,  the  danger  did  not  seem  to  be  so  much  in 
consequence  of  the  rigidity  as  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
fcetal  head  in  soft  parts.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  some  peculiar- 
ity in  the  anatomy  of  the  soft  parts  constituting  the  floor  of 
the  pelvis,  or  of  the  pelvis  itself,  or  of  the  position  of  the 
foetus  in  utero  at  the  time  of  parturition,  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  vagina  sustains  the  almost  entire  force  of  the  uterine 
paroxysms,  and  is  thus  carried  down  in  front  of  the  foetal 
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head  toward  the  perineum,  and  relaxing,  permits  the  weight 
of  the  head  to  rest  on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  perineum  ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  vulva,  from  want  of  antagonism-, 
ascends  towards  the  pubes,  so  as  to  place  it  entirely  out  of 
the  line  of  the  distending  force  ;  and  while  the  sphincter 
ani  muscles  are  being  rapidly  and  freely  relaxed  and  dilated, 
those  of  the  vulva  are  but  little  disturbed.  It  is  in  these 
cases  that  laceration  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  from  the  fact  that  it 
commences  at  the  anus  and  inflicts  a  dangerous  and  irre- 
parable injury. 

Now,  in  these  cases,  the  accoucheur  may  render  valuable 
assistance  by  passing  two  fingers  of  either  hand,  (as  the 
position  of  the  patient  may  require),  into  the  bowel,  and 
with  their  palmar  surfaces  supporting  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  vagina,  and  by  a  gentle  and  steady  upward  pressure 
direct  the  foetal  head  towards  the  vulva ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  thumb  is  pressed  against  the  perineum  so  as  to 
check  further  distension,  and  at  the  same  time  to  depress 
it  so  as  to  bring  the  vulva  more  fairly  within  the  axis  of 
the  distending  force.  This  has  been  my  practice  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances,  and  so  satisfactory  were  the  results  that  the 
dread  of  laceration  seldom  haunts  me  now  as  it  did  of  yore. 

This  practice  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  indelicate, 
but  I  can  assure  those  who  are  disposed  to  take  this  view 
of  it,  that  in  a  case  of  real  danger,  such  as  we  are  supposed 
to  be  considering,  the  objection  can  not  be  considered, 
and  their  patients  will  be  more  apt  to  thank  than  to  chide 
them  for  their  well-timed  interference ;  and  in  cases  where 
the  danger  of  laceration  really  exists  (and  none  others 
ought  to  be  interfered  with),  the  anus  will  be  found  to  be 
sufficiently  dilated  to  admit  the  entire  hand  if  it  were 
necessary,  and  the  assistance  can  be  rendered  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience  or  discomfort  to  the  patient. 

The  important  indication  in  these  cases  is  to  bring  the 
expanding  force  of  the  foetal  head  in  apposition  with  the 
vulva,  so  as  to  act  with  energy  upon  the  constrictor  muscles 
of  the  vagina,  which  is  to  be  accomplished  by  elevating  the 
head  and  depressing  the  perineum.  For  if  the  head  con- 
tinues to  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  margin  of 
the  perineum,  scarcely  any  amount  of  dilation  or  expansion 
can  relieve  the  patient  from  the  perils  of  a  dangerous  lacera- 
tion.— St.  Louis  Med.  Bejp. 

Phthisis. 

The  Lancet,  for  Oct.  12,  contains  a  note  from  a  well- 
known  physician,  Dr.  William  Budd,  on  Phthisis.  He 
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gays,  "The  following  are  the  principal  conclusions  to  which 
I  have  been  led  regarding  Phthisis  and  Tubercle  :  1.  That 
tubercle  is  a  true  zymotic  disease  of  specific  nature,  in  the 
same  sense  as  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  typhus,  syphilis, 
etc.,  etc.,  are.  2.  That  like  these  diseases,  'tubercle  never 
originates  spontaneously,  but  is  perpetuated  solely  by  the 
law  of  continuous  succession.  3.  That  the  tuberculous 
matter  itself  is  (or  includes)  the  specific  morbific  matter  of 
the  disease,  and  constitutes  the  material  by  which  phthisis  is 
propagated  from  one  person  to  another,  and  disseminated 
through  society.  4.  That  the  deposits  of  this  matter  are, 
therefore,  of  the  nature  of  an  eruption,  and  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  disease,  phthisis,  as  the  i  yellow  matter '  of 
typhoid  fever,  for  instance,  bears  to  typhoid  fever.  5.  That 
by  the  destruction  of  this  matter  on  its  issue  from  the  body, 
by  means  of  proper  chemicals,  or  otherwise — seconded  by 
good  sanitary  conditions — there  is  reason  to  hope  that  we 
may,  eventually  and  possibly  at  no  distant  time,  rid  ourselves 
entirely  of  this  fatal  scourge." 

The  grounds  upon  which  he  founds  these  views  are,  (a) 
The  pathology  of  phthisis,  which  he  thinks  shows  a  specific 
cell  proliferation ;  (h)  indisputable  instances  of  personal  con- 
tagion ;  (c)  the  geographical  distribution  of  phthisis,  the 
disease  extending  to  newly-discovered  peoples  in  proportion 
to  their  intercourse  with  Europeans  (e.]  g.,  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  the  North  American  Indians,  and  the  African, 
among  wrhom  phthisis  was  unknown  when  they  were  first 
visited  by  the  whites,  though  it  has  since  proved  extremely 
fatal ;)  id)  the  relation  of  phthisis  to  high  and  low  levels  is  the 
same  as  that  of  ordinary  zymotic  diseases ;  (e)  phthisis  pre- 
vails extensively  in  convents,  harems,  monasteries,  peniten- 
tiaries, just  as  do  the  zymotic  diseases.  Dr.  Budd  says  the 
idea  first  occurred  to  him  in  1854,  and  his  investigations  since 
have  confirmed  his  belief  in  this  hypothesis,  for  which  he 
claims  the  superiority  over  all  others  that  it  explains  all  the 
facts  of  phthisis. — Med.  Gazette. 


EDITORIAL. 

New  York  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  June,  1867,  it  was  or- 
dered that  in  future  the  Annual  Meetings  of  this  Society,  be  held  in 
the  City  of  Albany  during  the  month  of  January  of  each  year.  The 
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reasons  influencing  this  decision  were  many  and  urgent.  It  is  a  step 
we  have  advised  from  the  first,  and  future  developments  will  no  doubt 
confirm  the  wisdom  of  our  counsel.  We  have  always  thought  that  the 
Annual  Meetings  of  our  State  Society,  should  be  held  at  the  State 
Capital,  during  the  Session  of  the  Legislature,  not  only  that  the  im- 
portance and  magnitude  of  the  Eclectic  movement  might  thus  be  pla- 
ced fairly  and  prominently  before  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
but  that  our  influence  and  power  might  be  brought  to  bear  directly 
upon  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  in  order  that  we  may  secure  a 
full  recognition  of  our  professional  rights,  and  that  official  aid  and 
protection  to  which  we  are  justly  entitled. 

It  is  a  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  mass  of  Eclectic  physicians, 
that  they  have  broken  away  from  the  arbitrary  restrictions  and  cramp- 
ing rules  which  Medical  Associations  have  sought  to  impose  upon 
them,  and  asserted  their  right  to  unfettered  thought  and  independent 
action.  But  while  this  rebellion  against  Allopathic  pretension  and 
intolerance,  and  the  declaration  of  their  right  to  the  largest  freedom 
of  opinion  and  action  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions, it  should  not  render  them  insensible  to  the  advantages  which 
would  result  from  a  unity  of  strength*  In  all  great  material  en- 
terprises, a  combination  of  talent  and  resources  is  deemed  essential 
to  success.  In  every  political,  and  other  great  movement  affec- 
ting the  interests  of  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  this  principle  is 
universally  recognized  and  acted  upon,  and  in  an  association  like 
ours,  which  has  in  view  the  noble  purposes  of  eliciting  truth,  preser- 
ving principles,  and  advancing  the  cause  of  rational  medicine, 
tlie  advantages  of  an  organized  and  united  effort  should  not  be  over- 
looked. This,  no  doubt,  has  been  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  success 
of  Eclecticism  as  a  system.  To  scatter  the  elements  of  power  is  to 
destroy  them  ;  to  unite  and  concentrate  these  elements  is  to  intensi- 
fy and  strengthen  them.  Eclecticism  has  within  herself  all  the  ele- 
ments of  success;  the  conditions  essential  to  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth  are  not  wanting,  and  the  great  and  only  requisite  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  cause  is  a  general  and  active  concert  among  Ec- 
lectic physicians  everywhere. 

A  peculiar  interest  centers  upon  our  approaching  Annual  Meet- 
ing. Our  opponents  have  proven  themselves  bold  and  unscrupulous. 
Alarmed  at  the  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  the  Eclectic  system 
of  medicine  and  the  formidable  proportions  which  it  has  assumed, 
and  distrusting  their  ability  to  retain  that  exclusive  official  power  with 
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which  they  have  been  so  long  vested,  they  have  renewed  their  crusade 
against  us,  and  are  uniting  their  efforts  to  crush  us  out  of  professional 
existence.  As  an  evidence  of  this  fact,  we  have  but  to  recoguize  the 
various  unfair  attempts  made  in  the  Legislatures  of  several  States,  to  in- 
fluence Legislative  action  against  us,  by  appointing  Examining  Boards 
exclusively  of  Allopathic  physicians.  This  bill  had  for  its  ostensi- 
ble purpose  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  the  Medical  Profession. 
And  in  this  fair  and  specious  guise,  it  was  calculated  to  deceive  many  5 
but  if  we  penetrate  deeper,  we  will  find  that  the  real  object  of  this  mea- 
sure, was  to  exclude  all  those  from  the  legitimate  vocation  of  medi- 
cine, who  differed  from  them  in  principles  or  practice.  The  fact  that 
the  same  attempt  has  been  recently  made  in  the  Legislatures  of 
several  States,  is  deeply  significant  and  alarming;  it  indicates  that 
there  is  a  general  and  wide-spread  conspiracy  to  defraud  us  of  our 
rights,  by  taking  snap  judgment  against  us,  To  resist  these  encroach- 
ments upon  our  just  rights,  to  defeat  this  intolerant  and  proscriptive 
movement,  let  all  Eclectic  physicians  unite  their  influence  and  ef- 
fort. Let  them  enter  a  protest  to  the  Legislature  against  this  unfair 
concentration  of  power  and  position  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  few, 
and  let  them  demand  a  representation  in  some  fair  ratio  of  num- 
bers, respectability  and  influence.  This  appeal  coming  from  so  large 
a  body  of  earnest  and  intelligent  men,  men  whose  position  in  the 
community  is  known  and  established,  and  whose  influence  with  their 
constituents  must  be  respected,  cannot  be  silenced,  or  set  aside.  The 
wonderful  superiority  of  the  Eclectic  system  of  medicine,  has  been  re- 
cognized and  approved  by  the  people,  and  it  cannot  be  much  longer 
ignored  by  their  reprensetatives. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  grave  importance  of  the  measures  to  be  con 
sidered  and  acted  upon  at  our  approaching  Annual  Meeting,  measures 
affecting4  the  vital  interests  and  future  development  of  our  cause,  the 
necessity  of  a  large  attendance  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Let  there  be  a 
full  representation  from  every  County  and  District  Society  throughout 
the  State.  We  hope  that  all  the  various  committees  will  present  able 
reports  upon  the  subjects  severally  referred  to  them,  so  that  the  next 
volume  of  our  Transactions  will  be  creditable  to  the  intelligence  and 
learning  of  the  members  of  our  Society,  and  the  School  of  Medicine 
which  they  represent. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  manifest  duty  which  every  Ec- 
lectic physician  owes  to  the  cause  with  which  he  is  identified,  there  are 
benefits  and  advantages  growing  out  of  these  associations  which  af- 
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feet  him  personally.  In  meetings  of  this  nature,  where  men  of  di- 
verse minds,  with  different  opportunities  for  study  and  observation, 
are  thrown  together,  a  free  interchange  of  opinion  in  regard  to  disea- 
ses and  remedies  must  result  in  mutual  advantages. 

The  contact  of  mind  with  mind  sharpeDs  intellect,  stimulates  in- 
dustry, and  develops  truth.  Men  who  have  enjoyed  peculiar 
opportunities  of  studying  certain  diseases,  of  testing  thoroughly 
particular  remedies,  or  who,  from  peculiarity  of  taste  or  mental  train- 
ing, have  been  led  to  devote  themselves  to  some  specialty,  are  pre- 
pared to  offer  from  the  storehouse  of  their  experience  and  observation 
facts  and  suggestions  which  would  prove  of  great  value  to  their 
brother  practitioners.  Men  thus  drawn  together  by  similarity  of 
tastes,  identity  of  interest  and  devotion  to  a  common  cause,  cannot 
fail  to  derive  much  pleasure  and  profit  from  these  gatherings.  The 
enduring  effect  of  acquaintances  and  friendships  thus  formed  broadens 
and  deepens  through  a  lifetime,  and  men  who  would  have  been 
strangers  to  each  other  come  to  be  warm  and  devoted  friends,  taking 
a  constant  and  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  each 
other,  often  conferring  with  each  other  as  difficult  or  interesting  cases 
present  themselves,  though  living  hundreds  of  miles  apart.  The  ex- 
periences of  a  lifetime  begin  at  a  point  and  spread  out  in  ever  widen- 
ing circles  until  they  embrace  a  vast  number  of  incidents  and  valuable 
facts,  and  this  is  essentially  true  in  the  life  of  the  observant  physician. 
The  influence  that  one  man  of  earnestness  and  intelligence  exerts  upon 
the  opinions  and  actions  of  whole  communities  is  hardly  to  be 
measured.  Hundred  or  thousands  of  such  men  banded  together 
can  change  erroneous  systems  and  substitute  better  and  more  truthful 
conditions  in  their  stead.  A  physician  who  is  in  the  habit  of  per- 
forming his  whole  duty  to  tfye  profession  and  the  public  in  this 
matter,  comes  to  be  widely  known  and  looked  up  to,  and  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  member  of  a  great,  active,  and  influential  organization  adds  at 
once  to  his  influence  and  standing  in  the  community,  and  serves  as 
an  introduction  and  recognition  where  his  name  would  otherwise  re- 
main unknown.  Such  reunions  stimulate  all  the  best  feelings  of  our 
nature — they  are  cheering  and  inspiriting,  and  serve  the  mission  of 
sunshine  and  flowers  along  the  dusty  pathway  of  social  and  profes- 
fessional  life. 

Every  thoughtful  and  intelligent  Eclectic  physician  no  doubt 
fully  appreciates  the  importance  and  great  practical  utility  of  Medical 
Societies,  but  the  most  formidable  obstacle  that  prevents  their  more 
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general  attendance  is  the  inconvenience,  expense,  and  loss  of  time  to 
which  they  are  subjected  from  having  to  leave  their  practice  for  a 
day  or  two.  But  if  the  Eclectic  system  of  medicine  is  to  be  re- 
spected for  its  success  and  high  character — if  we  hope  to  compete 
successfully  with  rival  systems  for  popular  favor  and  professional 
supremacy,  we  must  subordinate  mere  personal  interests  to  considera- 
tions of  the  general  good.  We  must  combine  all  our  influence  and 
strength  and  strike  boldly  for  our  rights.  Strong  in  the  conviction 
of  the  justness  of  our  cause,  and  confident  that  the  right  if  per- 
sisted in  will  prevail,  let  there  be  a  systematized  organization  of  all 
our  forces — a  clearly  defined  plan  of  action,  and  a  grand  united 
movement  which  will  culminate  in  the  downfall  of  Allopathic  pre- 
dominance, and  the  glorious  triumph  of  the  pure  principles  of  a 
rational  system  of  medicine. 


The  American  Eclectic  Medical  Review. 

With  this  number  commences  the  second  half  of  the  current  vol- 
ume of  the  American  Eclectic  Medical  Review.  When  we  first  in- 
augurated this  enterprise  we  did  it  under  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
establishment  and  support  of  an  Eclectic  Medical  J ournal  in  New 
York  was  an  indispensable  requisite  for  the  development  of  our 
cause.  Many  of  our  friends  predicted  certain  failure,  and  strongly 
dissuaded  us  from  embarking  in  such  an  undertaking.  Many  who 
were  appealed  to  for  the  support  of  the  Review,  thought  it  of  doubt- 
ful permanency  and  excused  themselves  on  this  ground.  But  with  a 
disregard  of  personal  interest  we  assumed  the  consequences  and  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Review ;  and  although  it  may  not 
have  met  with  so  large  and  liberal  a#  support  from  the  profession  as 
we  think  its  merits  have  justly  entitled  it  to,  yet  we  have  sustained 
it  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  shall  continue  its  publication.  We  have 
earnestly  advocated  the  true  and  distinctive  principles  of  Eclectic  medi- 
cine, and  have  zealously  labored  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  our 
cause.  It  is,  to  us,  a  source  of  the  sincerest  gratification  to  know  that 
the  important  mission  of  the  Review  has  not  been  barren  of  results — 
results  which  are  beneficent  in  their  nature  and  which  have  won  for 
us  the  high  appreciation  of  all  those  who  have  the  good  of  the  cause 
at  heart.  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  influence  of 
the  Review  has  served  materially  to  advance  the  interests  of  progres- 
sive medicine ;  that  it  has  done  much  in  encouraging  organization 
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and  unity  of  feeling  among  Eclectic  practitioners — that  it  has  in- 
fused new  life  and  vigor  into  many  of  our  torpid  and  lukewarm  as- 
sociations, and  that  it  has  contributed  more  than  all  other  agencies  in 
instituting  those  measures  which  promise  to  result  at  an  early  day  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  entire  Eclectic  Medical  element  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

To  our  collaborators  on  the  Review  we  owe  much  of  its  success 
and  high  character;  we  gratefully  acknowledge  our  obligations  to 
them,  and  again  express  our  appreciation  of  the  valuable  assist- 
ance they  have  rendered.  It  is  a  trite  saying — the  truth  of  which 
is  confirmed  in  the  individual  experience  of  every  one — that  man 
is  never  independent  of  his  fellow-men,  and  in  no  case  is  the  con- 
firmation of  this  truth  stronger  or  more  decided  than  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  advancement  of  medical  knowledge.  The  vast  accumulation 
of  facts  and  discoveries  which  constitute  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  is  not  the  product  of  a  few  great 
minds,  but  the  aggregate  result  of  the  researches  and  labors  of  dili- 
gent workers  for  centuries.  And  at  the  present  era  of  our  sciencej 
characterized  as  it  is  by  signal  and  brilliant  improvements,  no  one 
should  regard  his  sphere  of  observation  so  limited  or  his  abilities  so 
humble  but  that  he  can  contribute  something  to  the  general  stock  of 
knowledge. 

If  we  carefully  sift  the  germs  of  truth  from  the  mass  of  specula- 
tion and  vain  theories  which  at  present  encumbers  our  science,  and 
trace  the  origin  of  the  valuable  discoveries  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  experience  to  their  true  source,  we  shall  find  that  it 
is  by  the  patient  and  industrious  workers — men  who,  regardless  of 
theories,  have  closely  observed  and  followed  the  suggestions  of  nature, 
— that  these  invaluable  results  fcave  been  achieved.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fact  should  stimulate  all  our  practitioners  to  renewed  efforts 
in  this  direction.  The  greatest  barrier  to  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  medical  knowledge,  has  been  a  blind  adherence  to  antiquated 
and  pretentious  authority— a  disposition  to  receive  unchallenged  as 
fixed  principles  the  dicta  and  opinions  of  a  prominent  few.  In  this  way 
old  errors  have  been  perpetuated,  new  truths  rejected,  and  the 
broad  field  of  progressive  medical  science  remained,  in  a  great 
measure,  an  uncultivated  waste.  But  this  is  essentially  an  age  of  pro- 
gress ;  the  tendency  of  modern  medical  research  and  observation  is 
to  ignore  theories  and  to  seek  facts,  to  subject  everything,  no  matter 
how  venerable  by  antiquity,  nor  how  sacred  from  the  prestige  of  high 
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authority  and  great  names,  to  the  test  of  a  rigid  and  practical  scrutiny. 
Eclectic  freedom  of  research  and  investigation  is  in  the  ascendency  ; 
old  theories  are  vanishing,  and  long-recognized  systems  are  toppling 
before  the  resistless  advance  of  a  material  progress.  The  almost 
entire  revolution  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  substitution  of  safe 
and  sanative  medicines  in  the  place  of  those  deleterious  mineral 
agents  formerly  so  much  employed,  attest  the  noble  part  the  Eclectic 
medical  profession  have  taken  in  this  work  of  regeneration  and  re- 
construction. 

It  has  been  our  design  not  only  to  record  the  improvements  and 
discoveries  which  are  being  made  in  the  art  and  science  of  medicine, 
but  to  make  the  Review  an  exponent  of  all  that  is  distinctive  in  the 
Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine,  so  as  to  give  our  professional  readers 
a  living  insight  into  the  most  advanced  ideas  and  practice  of  our 
art.  We  claim  a  superior  efficacy  for  certain  medicinal  agents  dis- 
covered by  Eclectic  practitioners,  and  which  are  known  as  Eclectic 
remedies,  and  more  successful  results  in  the  treatment  of  various  forms 
of  disease;  and  we  would  vindicate  the  justness  of  our'claims  by  pre- 
senting the  methods  of  treatment,  by  which  these  results  are  effected. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Review,  we  called  attention  to  the 
fact,  and  we  desire  to  do  so  again  in  this  number,  that  much  of  the 
uncert  ainty  in  the  action  of  many  of  our  Eclectic  remedies  as  they 
are  supplied  to  us,  and  which  is  due  to  their  imperfect  preparation, 
or  defective  materials,  may  be  obviated  by  a  general  concert  of  ac- 
tion among  Eclectic  practitioners  to  practically  test,  on  a  large  scale, 
and  in  every  possible  form,  each  remedy,  so  as  to  definitely  settle  and 
determine  the  entire  range  of  its  therapeutical  properties.  In  this 
way  only,  can  their  standard  virtues  as  remedial  agents  be  ascertain- 
ed and  fixed.  In  this  way  many  claims  will  be  exploded,  and  doubt- 
less many  new  and  valuable  applications  of  the  different  agents 
will  be  discovered.  This  concert  of  action  should  be  had  with  a 
full  understanding  between  practitioners  and  manufacturers,  so  that 
every  form  of  preparation  may  He  tested.  In  no  other  way  can  we 
be  certain  that  the  remedies  we  rely  upon,  are  not  a  snare  and  a 
delusion.  It  is  our  desire  to  embody  the  results  of  such  combined 
and  united  action  in  the  pages  of  the  Review,  as  the  best  means  of 
popularizing  and  strengthening  our  cause,  and  the  hands  of  its  nu- 
merous practitioners  throughout  the  country. 

We  wish  to  present  in  each  number,  original  practical  articles 
in  such  form  as  will  be  available   to  the  physician  in  his  daily 
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ministration  on  the  sick.  To  effect  these  desirable  objects,  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  aid  and  co-operation" of  our  readers.  Almost 
every  practitioner  possesses  therapeutic  information  and  successful 
modes  of  treating  certain  diseases  peculiar  to  himself.  By  commu- 
nicating such  knowledge  to  the  general  profession,  many  will  be 
benefitted,  and  no  one  will  be  the  loser.  Let  not  no  physician  re- 
gard this  labor  as  purely  disinterested.  Such  communication  will 
stimulate  others  to  the  same  laudable  undertaking.  By  this  contri- 
bution of  the  gatherings  of  each  to  the  general  stock,  not  only  is  the 
sum-total  made  larger,  but  it  serves  to  enlarge  the  capacity  and 
enrich  the  understanding  of  all  those  who  engage  in  this  intellectual 
traffic,  every  physician  is  prepared  to  treat  disease  more  successfully, 
and  to  reap  solid  advantages  in  the  shape  of  increased  popularity 
and  patronage. 


Open  Air  Amusements.— Skating. 
The  youth  of  both  sexes,  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn,  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  exertions  of  Major  Oatman  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
graceful  health-giving,  and  delightful  exercise  and  amusement  of 
skating.  He  it  was,  in  connection  with  the  Central  Park,  who  first 
established  a  well  organized  private  Skating  Kink,  some  five  years 
since,  at  the  corner  of  59th  st.  and  5th  Av.  To  his  exertions  is 
due  the  wide  and  increasing  popularity,  and  the  very  general  practice 
of  skating,  not  only  in  our  own  city  and  Brooklyn,  but  throughout 
all  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  country.  His  old  skating  pond,  at 
the  corner  of  5  th  A  v.  and  59  th  st.,  is  fitted  up  this  winter  in  a  very 
admirable  manner,  and  the  ice  on  his  pond  is  the  finest  in  the  city.  He 
has  a  large  Skating  Rink  in  Brooklyn,  near  Prospect  Hill  Park,  and 
deserves  all  of  the  prosperity  and  success  due  to  a  public  benefactor. 
In  our  next  number  we  shall  give  an  elaborate  account  of  the  whole 
range  of  open  air,  amusements,  as  affecting  the  health  of  especially 
the  youth  of  our  cities. 


Now  Ready. 

The  Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Robert  S.  Newton,  M.D. 
This  is  a  fine  volume  containing  nearly  [600  pages.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared with  the  utmost  care,  fine  large  type,  clear  white  paper,  and  the 
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most  substantial  binding.  The  subject  matter  of  this  volume  em- 
bodies many  new  and  important  facts,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  to- 
gether with  results  from  new  remedies,  and  new  results  from  old  rem- 
edies, which  will  be  found  of  rare  interest  to  every  practitoner  in  the 
country,  of  whatever  school,  and  invaluable  in  their  practice  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sick.  No  conscientious  or  observant  physician  can 
well  dicpense  with  this  important  book  from  his  professional  library. 
It  is  printed  on  clear  white  paper,  with  large  type,  and  is  sub- 
stantially bound.    It  will  be  furnished  at  five  dollars. 


KEVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGKAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

'fnE  Physiology  of  Man:  Designed  to  represent  the  Existing 
State  of  Physiological  Science,  as  applied  to  the  functions  of 
the  Human  Body.  By  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Physi- 
ology and  Microscopy  in  the  Belle vue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege, etc.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  443  and  445  Broad- 
way.' 1867. 

The  second  volume  of  Prof.  Flint's  admirable  work  on  Physiology 
was  issued  from  the  press  several  months  ago,  and  the  flattering  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  received  by  the  profession  is  the  highest  attestation 
of  its  intrinsic  merit. 

The  author,  following  the  plan  adopted  by  some  European  writers, 
divides  up  the  subject  so  as  to  make  each  volume  complete  in  itself.  In 
his  own  language  "the  separate  parts  of  the  work  are  intended  to  form 
distinct  treatises,  devoted  respectively  to  natural  subdivisions  of  the 
science  of  physiology  ;  each  one  being  complete  in  itself,  but  the  entire 
series  embracing  all  the  subjects  usually  regarded  as  belonging  to  human 
physiology.  This  departure  from  the  old  beaten  track  of  physiological 
writers,  forms  an  attractive  and  useful  feature  of  the  work,  and  by  thus 
grouping  the  associated  subdivisions,  they  can  be  considered  with  much 
greater  minuteness,  and  the  functions  of  related  organs  so  presented  that 
the  student  can  readily  comprehend  them  as  a  whole,  without  interrup- 
tion or  confusion. 

The  present  volume  embraces  a  group  of  subjects  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, as  well  to  the  generaj  reader  as  the  professional  man.  It  treats 
of  Alimentation,  Digestion,  Absorption,  Lymph,  and  Chyle.  The  elfects 
of  insufficient  alimentation  is  fully  discussed,  and  some  important  physi- 
ological facts  are  presented,  based  on  the  reports  of  Prof.  Jas.  Jones,  in 
relation  to  the  celebrated  Andersonville  prison,  etc. 

The  author  resorts  as  far  as  possible  to  physical  laws  in  explanation 
of  vital  processes,  and  aims  to  strip  the  subject  of  all  that  mystery  which 
older  writers  throw  around  it.  By  carefully  repeating  old  experiments, 
and  instituting  many  entirely  new,  he  has  thoroughly  qualified  himself 
to  form  correct  opinions  in  disputed  points,  and  to  correct  many  errors 
which  for  years  have  been  accepted  as  truths.  This  and  much  more  has 
been  done. 
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A  work  of  such  magnitude  calls  for  much  patient  toil  and  investiga- 
tion, but  when  completed  it  will  justly  take  rank  as  the  first  extant  upon 
the  subject  of  human  physiology. 

The  Loveb's  Diaey:  A  Poem  by  Alice  Caey,  witii  Illustrations. 
Ticknoe  &  Fields,  Boston.  1868.  pp.  240. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  unique  and  charming  volumes  of  the  season. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  young  girl's  heart,  from  the  age  of  seven,  with  all  its 
varying  moods,  fancies,  aspirations  and  delicate  mysteries  displayed,  until 
she  is  settled  in  her  own  home,  married  to  the  man  of  her  choice,  and  a 
mother. 

The  interest  of  the  story  is  sustained  with  delicacy,  yet  simple 
naturalness  very  delightful,  and  the  varying  phases  are  told  with  a  grace 
and  tenderness  indicative  of  a  very  high  order  of  genius,  as  well  as  a 
most  appreciative  experience  on  the  part  of  the  fair  author.  The 
blending  of  another  life  with  that  of  Mona  the  heroine,  through  the 
enchantments  of  a  mutual  attachment,  is  described  with  rare  fidelity 
and  pathos.  The  inception  and  plan  of  the  poem  are  in  themselves  a  sur- 
prise and  a  charm.  No  young  girl  or  young  man  can  read  this  beauti- 
ful production  without  an  increased  elevation  of  sentiment  and  substan- 
tial profit  ;  indeed,  we  cannot  sufficiently  thank  the  author  for  this  ad- 
dition to  our  best  poetic  literature.  The  volume  contains  a  portrait  of  a 
beloved  sister  of  the  author,  now  dead,  to  whose  memory  the 
volume  is  dedicated.  It  is  otherwise  tastefully  and  appropriately 
illustrated.  The  typography,  paper  and  binding  are  in  the  best  style  of 
the  distinguished  publishers. 

NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Dk.  R.  E.  McIlvaine. — A  few  days  since  we  had  the  pleasure  ofmeet- 
ing  in  this  city,  our  old  friend  and  fellow-Cincinnatian,  Prof.  R.  R,  Mc- 
Ilvaine, who  had  just  returned  from  another  sojourn  in  Paris.  The  Dr. 
looks  well,  and  no  doubt  his  many  friends  will  welcome  him  on  his  re- 
turn home  to  Cincinnati.  We  clip  the  following  from  the  "  V  Etenement 
Medical"  Sept.  14,  1867,  one  of  the  most  popular  medical  papers  pub- 
lished in  Paris : 

"  It  was  through  error  that  the  name  of  Mr.  the  Doctor  R.  R.  McIl- 
vaine was  not  mentioned  as  delegate  from  the  Medical  Association  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  to  the  Medical  International  Congress. 

"  At  the  same  time  with  this  correction,  we  do  onrselves  the  pleasure 
to  publish  a  valuable  paper,  which  Doctor  McIlvaine  has  furnished  us, 
and  proves  how  highly  he  is  estimated  by  our  editor-in-chief. 

"Mr.,  the  Doctor  R.  R.  McIlvaine,  delegate  from  the  American  Medical 
Association  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  the  International  Medical  Congress, 
is  one  of  my  oldest  scholars  and  friends.  He  has  followed  closely  and 
with  much  success,  my  theories,  and  above  all  my  clinique  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu.  He  has  practised  percussion  and  auscultation,  and  I  profess  for 
him  great  esteem  and  affection. 

P.  A.  Pioeby." 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Intuitive  Diagnosis— Doctor  Trousseau. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WILDER,  M.  D. 

It  is  a  fact  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  seldom  permitted 
to  transpire,  that  there  are  many  physicians,  apparently  as 
successful  as  others  in  the  profession,  who  are  not  guided 
altogether,  in  diagnosticating  the  condition  of  their  patients, 
by  the  rules  and  ideas  laid  down  by  authors.  They  appear 
to  have  intuitive  impressions  as  to  the  character  of  complaints 
and  the  proper  treatment.  Such  things  savor  of  empiricism, 
but  are  very  often  found,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  out  of  the 
way.  They  are  noteworthy  as  constituting  a  series  of  phe- 
nomena which  may,  some  time,  lead  to  the  knowledge  of 
higher  principles  of  anthropological  science. 

If  what  is  denominated  the  clairvoyant  practice  could  be 
placed  in  this  category,  it  would  probably  be  entitled  to  more 
consideration.  Then  the  peculiar  work  of  diagnosis  could  be 
ascribed  to  some  law  of  the  perceptive  faculties  in  a  state  of 
more  than  common  acuteness.  But  when  it  professes  to 
transcend  the  ordinary  human  range  of  ideas,  and  to  depend 
upon  spiritual  communication,  or  something  analogous,  we  are 
compelled  to  defer  its  consideration  till  the  whole  subject  now 
known  as  "  spiritualism  "  shall  have  been  defined  and  brought 
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near  to  the  department  of  positive  knowledge.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  our  desire  to  be  candid  lead  ns  to  the  verge  of 
what  is  regarded  as  absurdity.  While  acknowledging  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  in  the  case  of  the  late  Elias 
Howe,  junior,  we  must  be  excused  from  embracing  them  in 
our  discussions.  * 

The  late  Doctor  Arm  and  Trousseau,  of  Paris,  seems  to 
have  been  peculiarly  gifted  with  this  power  of  making  suc- 
cessful diagnoses  by  the  impressions  which  he  received  from 

*  The  peculiar  facts  of  the  last  sickness  of  Mr.  Howe  are  substantially  as  fol- 
lows :  He  had  returned  from  Europe,  last  summer,  in  a  very  low  state  of  health. 
He  was  unwell  when  he  left  home,  and  only  did  so  that  he  might  attend  the  Ex- 
hibition at  Paris,  and  secure  for  the  sewing  machine,  of  which  he  was  the  inven- 
tor, the  honor  to  which  it  was  entitled.  He  took  the  opportunity  to  consult  the 
most  noted  physicians  of  London  and  Paris.  They  expressed  the  opinion  that 
he  was  suffering  from  enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  albuminuria.  Instead  of 
remaining  in  Europe,  and  thus  avoiding  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  across  the  ocean, 
he  returned  to  this  country  and  sought  the  aid  of  his  own  physician  at  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut.  The  symptoms  were  not  improved,  and  soon  came  on  the 
indications  of  speedy  dissolution.  The  limbs  swelled;  the  chest  bloated;  and 
the  surface  became  of  the  dark  hue  premonitory  of  death.  Mrs.  Mettler,  of  this 
city,  was  summoned ;  but  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  the  family 
allowed  her  to  begin.  She  administered  active  stimulants,  and  at  the  same  time 
manipulated  the  head  and  body,  as  is  done  by  mesmerisers.  The  effects  were 
surprising.  An  erysipelatous  eruption,  very  irritable,  came  out  upon  the  head 
and  chest ;  and  the  swelling  of  the  chest  and  limbs  went  down.  For  a  day  or 
two,  the  improvement  seemed  to  continue  ;  but  there  was  one  interruption, 
during  which,  it  was  supposed  that  the  last  moment  was  approaching.  Mr. 
Howe's  family  surrounded  him  and  received  his  farewell.  Mrs.  Mettler  renewed 
her  treatment,  with  apparent  success.  The  dropsical  effusion  gave  way,  and  was 
succeeded  with  large  blisters  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet,  which  discharged  a  se- 
rous fluid.  Mr.  Howe  became  stronger,  and  was  able  to  come  to  New  York, 
whence  he  took  the  steamboat  on  the  12th  of  August  for  Boston,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  his  father.  He  continued  in  this  way  for  several  weeks,  when  another  attack 
ensued,  which  terminated  in  death. 

A  young  woman  in  this  city,  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  best  citizens,  lost  her 
sight  two  years  ago,  which  was  restored  by  the  treatment  prescribed  by  a  clair- 
voyant. But  having  a  scrofulous  constitution,  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that,  after  two  years  of  comfortable  health,  she  is  again  prostrated.  Both  these 
persons  were  treated  by  "clairvoyant"  practice,  as  distinguished  from  "spiritual 
mediumship,"  if  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made.  The  practitioner  first  went 
into  a  trance  or  ecstacy,  and  in  that  condition  professed  to  become  cognizant  of 
the  diseased  conditions  and  the  treatment  required.  Every  reader  can  judge 
how  much  importance  to  attach  to  the  matter.  A.  W. 
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his  patients.  It  is  said  that,  when  at  the  side  of  an  invalid,  he 
was  like  a  prophet  inspired.  He  would  read  the  person  as 
he  would  a  printed  book,  and  perceive  in  this  way  the  dis- 
order, whether  of  heart,  mind,  or  body.  Whatever  remedies 
he  prescribed  on  such  occasions  were  proper  for  that  patient, 
but  rarely  for  anybody  else.  An  example  of  his  mode  of 
proceeding  is  in  point : 

One  day  a  gentleman,  a  total  stranger,  called  upon  him. 
It  was  Lord  Seymour,  an  English  nobleman.  He  was  robust 
and  looked  as  though  he  was  the  very  personification  of  vig- 
orous health.  After  a  few  words  were  interchanged,  the 
visitor  opened  the  subject. 

"Doctor,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  well.  It  appears  as  though 
my  strength  was  failing  me.  A  strange  lassitude  has  pos- 
session of  me.  I  feel  indeed,  I  scarcely  know  how  I  feel." 

As  lie  was  speaking,  Doctor  Trousseau  looked  steadily 
upon  him,  with  a  slight  tremor  perceptible. 

"  You  fall  asleep  every  day,  immediately  after  dinner?" 
he  remarked. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  nobleman,  "  that  is  true."  The  doctor 
continued : 

"  You  are  unmarried  ;  you  have  no  family,  and  are  with- 
out the  ties  of  home-life." 

"  Yery  true,"  answered  Lord  Seymour. 

"  What  you  want  is,  not  medicine,  but  affection,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  You  want  the  ties  and  the  affections  of  home.  You 
must  have  something,  some  one  for  whom  to  live.  You  are 
pining  away  for  this.  You  must  form  household  relations, 
and  so  give  aliment  to  your  heart,  or  you  will  be  a  dead  man 
before  eighteen  months." 

Lord  Seymour  smiled  skeptically  as  this  judgment  was 
delivered.  As  the  doctor  concluded,  he  laid  on  the  table  a 
fee  of  five  hundred  francs,  and  took  his  departure. 

Doctor  Trousseau's  advice  was  neglected,  but  his  predic- 
tion was  verified.  In  the  space  of  one  year  and  three 
months,  Lord  Seymour  died  from  a  general  wasting  away  of 
his  physical  powers. 

Doctor  Trousseau  was  a  man  of  rare  genius,  and  added,  of 
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bis  inventions  and  observations,  many  valuable  contributions 
to  bis  profession.  He  carved,  almost  unaided,  bis  own  career. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  he  was  singular  in  appear- 
ance and  address.  A  correspondent  from  Paris  describes 
him  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  He  talked,  looked,  acted  wofully  like  a  quack.  You  could 
not  at  first  help  thinking,  '  What  a  humbug  he  is  ! '  When 
you  became  better  acquainted  with  him,you  saw  his  manners 
and  appearance  were  only  the  overflow  of  a  well-filled,  well- 
trained,  ever  active  mind.  Doctor  Trousseau  was  one  of  the 
few  medical  men  who  thought.  Tbere  is  no  profession 
in  the  world  where  thinking  is  more  frowned  on  than  in 
the  medical  profession,  which  is  one  reason  it  makes  so  little 
progress.  Inquiries  into  the  nature  of  disease,  its  causes, 
the  nature  of  drugs,  the  causes  of  their  action, 
attempts  to  deduce  the  general  laws  of  disease,  are 
heterodox  in  that  profession.  Empiricism  is  the  cardinal 
rule.  Dr.  Trousseau,  like  Dr.  Ricord,  thought  for  himself ; 
and,  thinking  for  himself,  invented  one  of  the  most  admirable 
surgical  operations  of  modern  times — tracheotomy,  which 
removed  croup  from  the  fearful  group  of  consumption,  cancer, 
and  other  incurable  diseases.  It  is  simple  as  Columbus's 
egg.  It  consists  in  making  an  artificial  aperture  in  the  trachea 
and  inserting  a  silver  tube  ;  air  is  supplied  the  lungs  below 
the  diseased  part,  and  the  physician  has  time  to  apply  speci- 
fics for  its  cure  and  await  their  action." 

In  this  connection  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a 
sketch  of  his  personal  history.  He  was  born  at  Tours,  on  the 
24th  day  of  October,  1801.  His  family  was  respectable. 
His  brothers  and  sisters,  those  of  them  still  surviving,  reside 
in  that  city.  In  subsequent  life  he  always  spoke  of  his  na- 
tive place  with  affection  ;  and  when  it  become  necessary  for 
him  to  establish  his  son  in  life,  he  sent  the  youth  to  an  estate 
in  that  neighborhood. 

Armand  Trousseau  availed  himself,  while  young,  of  what- 
ever means  of  instruction  were  accessible  ;  and  then  obtain- 
ing employment  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  he  continued  to  la- 
bor at  it  till  he  had  accumulated  sufficient  money  to  enable 
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him  to  prosecute  the  study  of  medicine.  He  was  a  zealous 
student  and  graduated  in  1826. 

After  entering  in  practice,  he  was  not  long  in  obtaining 
notice.  In  1831  he  received  the  appointment  of  physician  to 
the  Hospitals,  outstripping  a  formidable  body  of  competitors. 
He  held  the  place  for  thirty-six  years.  In  this  position  lie 
instituted  those  observations  which  enabled  him  to  make 
valuable  contributions  to  surgery  and  medical  science. 

Appreciating  keenly  as  he  did  the  blessings  of  home-life, 
he  fell  far  short  of  realizing  them.  French  marriages  seem 
to  be  often  unhappy,  perhaps  because  they  are  too  much 
mere  matters  of  convenience.  Trousseau  was  as  domestic  as 
Abernethy,  but  by  no  means  so  fortunate.  Possessing 
reputation  and  affluence,  everything  that  could  gratify 
ambition,  his  home  ministered  little  to  his  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

He  was  long  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  his  in- 
structions were  sought  by  young  men  from  all  parts.  He 
thus  was  employed  as  a  teacher,  as  well  as  at  the  active  duties 
of  his  profession,  till  age  and  infirmity  required  him  to  take 
repose. 

In  1866  he  became  feeble,  and  resigned  his  professorship 
in  the  Medical  institution.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  his 
end  was  not  far  off.  His  disease  was  cancer  in  the  stomach. 
He  set  himself  deliberately  at  work  to  put  all  his  affairs  in 
order  ;  and  even  caused  a  vault  to  be  built  for  the  reception 
of  his  remains. 

One  day  an  old  patient  visited  him  for  advice. 

"Doctor,  I  am  not  well,"  said  he  ;  "please  do  something 
for  me  to  enable  me  to  attend  to  my  business." 

Trousseau  gave  him  a  prescription,  and  then  addressed 
him : — 

"  Medicine  is  very  efficient,"  said  he,  "  but  will  is  more 
efficient  still.  Look  now  upon  myself,  I  shall  be  dead  and 
buried  within  six  weeks.  Yet  here  you  see  me  attending  to 
my  business." 

He  made  an  examination  of  his  own  case  every  day.  It 
was  as  distinct  and  accurate  as  though  he  had  been  taking 
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observations  of  the  disease  of  another  person.  He  called 
his  pupils  to  him  often,  and  would  make  them  place  their 
hands  on  him  over  the  seat  of  the  cancerous  affection. 

"  You  see,"  he  would  remark,  "  that  the  tumor  increases 
daily  in  size.  In  three  weeks — in  two  weeks — in  one  week — 
to-morrow — there  will  be  an  end  of  me." 

A  week  before  his  death  he  visited  his  vault  to  see  that 
everything  was  properly  in  readiness.  Two  days  later  he 
went  to  an  undertaker  and  made  the  arrangements  for  his 
funeral.    He  apologized  for  doing  this  : 

"  It  is,"  said  he,  "  because  one's  family,  in  the  first  moments 
of  grief,  cannot  attend  to  these  matters." 

The  pains  were  most  intense,  and  on  the  last  day  of  Ms 
life  became  almost  unendurable.  He  besought  a  physician 
to  give  him  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  to  alleviate 
his  sufferings.  It  was  done  ;  and  in  the  period  of  vivacity 
which  ensued,  he  delivered  an  eloquent  discourse  upon  the 
properties  of  morphia  and  the  action  of  hypodermic  injec- 
tions. Finally,  he  perceived  that  the  last  moment  was  ap- 
proaching, and  exclaimed : — 

"  Remember,  above  all,  let  there  be  no  display,  and  no 
addresses  at  my  funeral." 

A  minute  afterward  he  had  breathed  his  last. 


Proximate  Principles  as  Educts. 

BY    JAMES    DAY,  M.D. 

Chemistey  has  demonstrated  the  plant  to  be  the  Labor- 
atory of  Nature,  for  the  production  and  perfection  of  proxi- 
mate principles  from  the  debris  and  disintegrated  matter  of 
the  animal  economy,  to  be  again  consumed  by  that  economy, 
as  food,  or,  less  frequently,  as  medicine. 

These  proximate  principles  exist  in  the  plant  in  a  form 
alioays  the  most  easy  of  assimilation  with  its  own  tissues. 

The  resins,  volatile  oils,  oleo  resins,  and  balsams,  insolu- 
ble out  of  the  influence  of  the  vegetable  organization  (after 
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separation  from  their  native  combination),  except  in  alcohol 
of  a  low  specific  gravity,  are  to  be  found  in  the  plant,  sus- 
pended in  its  juices  in  the  form  of  emulsions,  or  combined 
chemically  with  sufficient  gum,  sugar,  or  albumen  to  produce 
compounds  soluble  (through  the  agency  of  the  vital  force  of 
the  plant)  in  water,  or  out  of  the  plant,  as  educts,  in  dilute 
alcohol. 

So  long  as  the  plant  lives,  it  is  a  deoxydizing  agent ;  once 
deprived  of  its  vital  force,  oxygen  has  full  sway,  and  decom- 
position sets  in. 

To  avail  ourselves  of  these  proximate  principles  as  educts, 
in  which  form  they  must  necessarily  be  best  presented  for 
digestion  (without  direct  irritation),  we  must  have  recourse 
to  "liquid  preparations,"  made  without  heat.  Using  a  men- 
struum, the  chemical  construction  of  which  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  principle  to  be  obtained,  and  that  will  not  destroy  the 
affinity  of  its  native  combination,  in  other  words,  that  will 
obtain  the  principle  as  an  educt. 

To  ensure  uniformity  of  strength,  a  part  of  the  preparation 
should  be  subjected  to  analysis,  and  the  concentration  based 
on  the  result. 

This  will  obviate  the  variation  in  the  activity  of  crude 
drugs,  obtained  at  the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  dif- 
ferent climates. 

For  convenience,  they  should  be  as  highly  concentrated  as 
possible,  without  detriment. 

Chemically,  resins  and  oils  are  incompatible  with  water 
and  acids,  and  preparations  containing  them  should  not  be 
mixed  with  aqueous  or  acid  solution.  The  result  would  be 
precipitation  or  separation.  They  are,  however,  much  more 
soluble  in  alkalies,  and  their  addition  to  aqueous  solutions  will 
favor  the  solution  of  resinous  matter. 

If,  however,  the  principle  be  obtained  as  an  educt,  in  many 
cases  even  oleo  resins  are  so  combined  as  to  be  soluble,  or 
their  atoms  so  finely  divided  as  to  form  clear  solutions  with 
water.  It  is  so  with  a  fluid  extract  carefully  prepared  from 
the  fresh  root  of  the  gelseminum  sempervirens.  It  can  be 
mixed  in  any  quantity  with  water  without  precipitation. 
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This  result  cannot  be  obtained  from  iteroleo-resin  precipit- 
ated and  redissolved. 

If  the  active  principle  be  precipitated  and  dried,  it  be- 
comes insoluble  in  water  or  dilute  alcohol. 

The  resins  of  the  Podophyllum  Peltatum  are  so  com- 
bined in  their  native  state,  as  to  be  obtainable  with  boil- 
ing water  or  dilute  alcohol;  the  aqueous  solution  will 
precipitate  the  resin  after  a  time,  on  account  of  its  superior 
affinity  for  the  gum. 

The  dilute  alcoholic  solution  will  not  do  so. 

It  is,  however,  well  known  that  the  Podophillin  of  com- 
merce, or  the  pure  resins  of  the  Podophillin  when  dried,  are 
insoluble  in  this  menstrum,  and  not  wholly  in  concentrated 
alcohol. 

This  clearly  indicates  what  actually  takes  place,  a  chem- 
ical decomposition  or  oxydation. 

The  Podophillin,  therefore,  of  the  shops,  is  not  the  resin- 
ous principle  of  the  Podophillum  Peltatum,  as  it  exists  in 
its  native  combination,  but  an  oxydized  product. 

Will  not  this  insoluble  condition,  brought  about  by  oxy- 
dation, account  to  a  great  extent  for  the  irritating  properties 
of  the  so-called  Podophillin  ?  It  is  our  experience  that  a  care- 
fully-prepared fluid  extract  does  not  produce  the  irritation 
and  nausea  consequent  on  the  administration  of  Podophillin  ; 
the  reason  of  this  is  apparent  in  its  more  ready  solubility 
and  consequent  absorption. 

The  resins  of  Podophillin  are,  however,  like  all  resins, 
rendered  more  soluble  by  alkalies,  and  it  is  our  experience, 
that  the  fluid  extract  administered,  say,  with  the  compound 
syrup  of  rhubarb  and  potassa,  will  produce  all  the  cathar- 
tic effect  desired,  without  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the 
Podophillin. 

Pesins  are  precipitated  by  acids  as  a  class,  and  many 
manufacturers  use  hydrochloric  acid  to  precipitate  Podo- 
phillin the  more  effectually. 

Podophillin  will  meet  this,  or  other  acids,  in  the  sto- 
mach ;  it  cannot  be  dissolved,  or  at  least  only  very  little  of  it, 
and  must  act  as  a  topical  irritant  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
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producing  nausea  in  many  cases  some  hours  before  ca- 
tharsis. 

If  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  be  neutralized  before  the 
administration  of  the  fluid  extract,  or  the  alkali  be  united 
with  it,  no  precipitation  takes  place,  and  the  remedy  is  ab- 
sorbed, producing  no  irritation  of  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
stomach  or  intestine. 

This  rule  will  not  apply  to  the  powder  Podophillin,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  so  thoroughly  oxydized  and  changed  that  it 
becomes  insoluble  even  in  alkalies,  except  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. 

If  a  dose  of  fluid  extract  be  mixed  with  water,  precipi- 
tation takes  place  ;  the  addition  of  one  drop  of  any  alka- 
line solution  immediately  redissolves  it. 

We  have  reason  to  think  the  combination  of  Podophil- 
lum  Pelt,  and  Leptandra,  in  the  form  of  fluid  extract, 
prepared  by  the  process  indicated,  and  combined  with  Syr. 
Rhei  et  Potassa,  will  in  every  case  prevent  the  irritable 
action  of  the  Podophillin. 

The  plant  has  perfected  these  remedies  for  our  use.  The 
less  chemical  change  they  undergo,  the  more  easy  of  assimi- 
lation. 

Empiee  Chemical  Laboeatoey,  221  Fast  2Qth  St.,  i\T.  Y. 


What  are  the  Temperaments  ?   The  Life  Line.* 

BY  W.  BYRD  POWELL,  M.D. 

*  *  *  "What  do  we  mean  by  "  the  temperaments  %  " 
They  are  the  visible  measure  of  a  man's  life  force  ;  his  bodily 
and  mental  capacity,  and  may  be  just  as  well  understood,  if 
you  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn,  as  the  speed  and  bottom 
of  a  horse. 

*  As  we  have  received  several  letters  from  readers  of  the  Eeview 
in  regard  to  Prof.  Powell's  celebrated  discovery,  we  make  the  following 
extracts  from  a  paper  of  his,  published  several  years  ago  in  the  Scalpel. 
— Ed.  Review. 
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Mere  vegetative  life  is  the  sum  total  of  the  powers  that 
resist  decay.  We  call  its  degree,  the  constitution  ;  and  each 
man  has  his  own,  in  common  with  other  animals.  A  man 
has  strong  or  weak  vital  force ;  he  breathes  powerfully  or 
feebly ;  he  feeds  to  advantage  or  disadvantage  ;  if  he  have 
strong  vital  force,  he  is  usually  fond  of  animal  food,  and  is 
very  active  and  energetic  in  his  movements  ;  if  he  be  weak 
in  his  vital  force,  or  lymphatic  in  temperament,  he  is  more 
sluggish  in  his  movements,  and  is  satisfied  with  food  that 
yields  less  fibrine  and  red  globules  to  his  blood  ;  these  make 
muscle.  Vegetarians  are  generally  cold-blooded  and  phleg- 
matic ;  hence  we  deduce  the  temperaments:  sanguine, 
sanguine-bilious,  and  lymphatic  (popularly  called  phleg- 
matic), of  the  old  standard  physiologists.  The  temper- 
ament means  nothing  more  than  the  physical  condition  of 
the  man,  that  gives  him  his  position  as  an  active  or  passive 
agent  among  his  fellows. 

A  man  of  fine  physical  conformation,  and  plenty  of  red 
blood  flowing  through  his  face,  with  clear  bright  blue  or 
gray  eyes,  capacious  lungs,  broad  shoulders,  and  wavy  brown 
hair  and  beard,  is  of  the  highest  sanguine  temperament ;  he 
has  high  vital  force  ;  and  if  he  have  a  well-organized  brain 
and  a  good  early  education,  he  is  susceptible  to  the  best  in- 
fluences ;  if  not,  and  he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  marry  a 
mean  and  soulless  woman,  he  will  go  to  the  devil. 

A  man  with  a  full  and  well-rounded  person,  and  a  much 
paler  face,  and  whiter  straight  hair  and.  beard,  with  shorter 
limbs  and  fingers,  and  built  like  a  fat  woman,  is  slower  in 
his  movements  and  passions,  and  colder  in  temperature  ;  he 
is  lymphatic  (phlegmatic)  in  temperament,  and  whoever 
marries  him  will  be  obliged  to  take  great  care  of  him  ;  his 
blood  circulates  too  slowly  to  admit  of  generosity  ;  she  must 
have  his  slippers,  and  tea,  and  toast  ready  betimes,  or  he 
will  let  her  know  that  she  has  committed  a  sin  not  easily  for- 
gotten ;  he  will  count  every  cent  of  her  pin  money. 

A  lean  man,  with  well-defined  and  hard  muscles,  and  lit- 
tle or  no  fat,  tall  and  long-limbed,  with  brown  hair  and  beard, 
and  gray  eyes,  and  very  active  and  energetic  in  his  move- 
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ments,  has  the  highest  degree  of  executive  and  vital  force 
combined  ;  he  is  sanguine-bilious ;  the  bile  hides  the  red 
blood  in  his  face,  and  makes  him  darker. 

If  he  be  an  educated  man,  and  fond  of  domestic  life,  a 
woman  of  soul  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  if  she  be  in  some 
degree  his  opposite  in  temperament,  may  control  him  to  any 
extent  compatible  with  his  honor ;  but  we  advise  all  wire- 
pullers, and  designing  or  cunning  men,  to  give  him  a  wide 
berth  ;  he  will  prove  a  most  impracticable  creature  "  to  op- 
erate on." 

We  occasionally  observe  marked  examples  of  the  mixed 
temperament,  especially  the  nervous  and  sanguine,  and  ner- 
vous and  bilious;  these  are  characterized  by  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  respective  types,  with  the  addition  of  a  greatly 
increased  quickness  of  movement  and  speech ;  when  the 
nervous  element  predominates,  the  individual  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  of  that  distinctive  temperament;  but  this  is  in  our 
opinion  wrong,  as  it  is  impossible  to  class  the  degree  of  mo- 
bility as  a  temperament,  when  it  is  never  uncombined  with 
the  far  more  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  bile  and  blood. 

These  are  the  old  and  well-defined  temperaments  of  the 
books,  with  which  every  person  of  ordinary  attainments 
should  be  acquainted.  Many  persons  are  no  common  judges 
of  character  and  temperament,  who  know  no  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions, but  give  evidence,  by  their  conversation  and  the 
tact  they  show  in  their  communication  with  their  fellows, 
that  they  possess  great  powers  of  observation  and  sagacity  in 
their  conclusions. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  medical  reader,  that  we  have 
left  out  the  melancholic  temperament ;  we  do  so  because  we 
consider  it  impossible  to  mark  such  an  one  distinctively,  any 
more  than  the  nervous  temperament.  Constitutional  melan- 
choly is  only  an  adjunct ;  and  although  it  doubtless  depends 
upon  physical  organization,  its  victims  only  become  marked 
by  it,  when  grief  has  done  its  work  upon  the  organism.  The 
Encephalic  temperament  is  denoted  by  an  unusual  develop- 
ment of  the  anterior  brain ;  we  consider  the  term  happily 
expressive,  and  have  adopted  it  in  our  division  of  a  series  of 
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lectures  we  are  preparing  on  true  and  false  marriage  ;  wheth- 
er it  be  synonymous  with  the  melancholic  temperament  or 
not,  it  is  certainly  not  indicative  of  vital  force.  According 
to  our  own  observation,  a  child  who  has  a  great  predomi- 
nance of  the  anterior  brain,  and  especially  of  the  forehead 
(popular),  is  about  as  unfortunate  in  his  susceptibility  to  early 
disease  and  death,  as  he  will  undoubtedly  prove  in  after  life, 
should  he  survive,  in  tenacity  of  purpose  and  effective  pur- 
suit of  the  practical  business  of  life  ;  if  he  possess  both  the 
anterior  and  posterior  portions  equally  balanced,  he  will  be 
a  comprehensive  and  philosophical  man  ;  if  the  posterior  be 
still  larger  than  a  large  anterior,  he  may  be  a  Webster  ;  but 
if  he  have  a  little  round  head,  say  a  third  of  a  circle  of  seven 
inches,  he  will  be  a  selfish  man,  who  uses  the  smallest  means 
to  attain  his  objects  ;  and  whatever  caution  he  may  have 
used  to  preserve  the  semblance  of  integrity  in  early  life,  if 
he  reach  seventy,  it  will  inevitably  leave  him,  and  selfish- 
ness and  vanity  will  assert  their  fall  power.  "We  know  a 
really  great  practical  surgeon  of  this  city  who  is  so  enslaved 
by  the  love  of  money,  that  he  is  rapidly  effacing  the  laurels 
of  early  manhood  by  his  openly  dishonorable  conduct,  and 
the  meanest  slander  of  his  professional  brethren. 

With  good  perceptive  faculties,  indicated  by  a  large  brow 
and  moderate  forehead,  but  with  a  high  brain  behind,  a  man 
of  a  very  limited  education,  if  fond  of  domestic  life  and  hap- 
pily married,  will  speedily  show  his  superiority  in  all  the 
practical  business  of  life  where  perseverence  and  firmness 
are  requisite  ;  but  if  his  posterior  brain  slopes  suddenly 
downward,  he  will  be  looking  out  early  for  a  gold-headed 
cane  and  a  rocking  chair ;  he  must  be  somebody's  ditto,  or 
second  somebody's  resolution  ;  for  he  cannot  afford  the  neces- 
sary brain  force  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own  ;  such  men 
must  be  sustained  by  others  ;  and  if  we  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  possess  such  children,  and  had  the  means,  we  would 
purchase  annuities  for  them  at  once,  for  we  know  they  could 
never  help  themselves. 

Life  force  and  vital  force  are  not  equivalent  terms,  be- 
cause much  more  vital  force  is  expended  upon  our  relations 
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than  upon  our  organization,  in  the  preservation  of  life.  Ev- 
ery muscular  contraction  we 
make,  every  thought,  and  ev- 
ery emotion,  require  an  ex- 
penditure of  vital  force.  If 
we  draw  a  true  line  from  the 
occipital  protuberance  of  the 
occipital  bone,  to  the  latereal 
inferior  angle  of  the  os  fron- 
tis,  the  space  that  may  exist 
between  this  line  and  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  is  as- 
sumed to  indicate,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  depth  of  the 
base  of  the  brain. 

Now  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  rule  applies  to  all 
persons,  without  reference  to  age,  sex,  or  temperament ;  and 
that  no  form  of  disease,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  proves  fa- 
tal, so  long  as  there  is  a  respectable  endowment  of  depth  to 
the  base  of  the  brain.  In  a  brain  of  medium  size,  one  inch 
places  the  individual  considerably  beyond  the  reach  of  an 
early  death,  except  by  accident  or  violence.  In  our  large  col- 
lection of  crania,  no  one  of  them  died  of  regularly  formed 
or  idiopathic  [original]  disease,  who  had  even  three  fourths 
of  an  inch. 

Vital  vigor  is  indicated  by  a  broad  base  to  the  head,  a 
broad  and  full  development  of  the  cerebellum  [posterior 
brain],  a  broad,  full,  and  strong  neck  at  its  junction  with  the 
head,  a  healthy  and  lively  complexion  of  the  skin.  Such 
are  those  whom  Marshall  Hall  denominates  persons  of  high 
stimulus.  They  are  those  in  whom  all  the  functions  of  the 
body  are  vigorously  performed  ;  indeed,  vigor  usually  attends 
all  their  functions. 

This  state  of  vital  vigor  may  be,  and  very  often  is,  at- 
tended by  a  very  feeble  life  force,  or  vital  tenacity,  and, 
therefore,  we  think  it  probable  that  no  class  is  more  liable  to 
epidemic  mortality  than  it  is ;  and  yet  many  of  this  class, 
with  their  vigor,  possess  great  tenacity  of  life.  Our  read- 
ers will  observe  that  the  persons  described  in  these  para 
graphs  are  those  of  the  pure  sanguine  temperament ;  now 
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those  possessing  it,  with  its  accompanying  "  vital  vigor," 
have  great  capacity  in  executing  all  the  functions  of  their 
organs;  but  the  observation  of  the  practical  observer  proves 
them  to  attain  a  far  less  degree  of  longevity  than  those  of 
the  mixed  temperaments,  nervous  and  bilious-sanguine  ;  they 
are  far  more  liable  to  death  from  acute  diseases,  especially 
of  the  brain  and  heart. 

When  the  depth  of  the  base  of  the  brain  is  reduced  to 
half  an  inch  in  those  of  vigorous  life,  they  become  liable  to 
be  removed  from  this  stage  of  action  at  a  short  notice,  by 
some  acute  form  of  disease ;  while  those  of  feeble  life,  with 
the  same  vital  tenacity,  become  liable  to  be  seized  with 
some  chronic  form  of  disease,  and  thus  are  permitted  to 
linger  by  the  side  of  the  grave  for  some  time  before  falling 
into  it. 

Every  part  of  the  body  continues  to  expend  that  force 
which  we  call  vital  vigor.  Vital  tenacity,  or  life  force,  is 
indicated  alone  by  the  depth  of  the  brain's  base  ;  this  may 
be  strong,  and  yet  the  person  may  be  so  deficient  in  vigor  as 
to  be  all  the  time  complaining,  and  thus  he  may  live  on  for 
twenty  or  thirty  }7ears. 

We  are  frequently  asked  :  Does  the  depth  of  the  brain's 
base  change  after  maturity  ?  We  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
Mental  and  muscular  activity  promote  development  up  to 
the  meridian  of  life,  or  even  later,  in  many  instances,  and 
then  advancing  age  reduces  it.  Idleness  reduces,  and  so 
does  every  habit  that  is  unfriendly  to  health.  Observation 
has  brought  us  to  the  opinion  that  physical  exercise  only 
sustains  and  develops  vital  vigor,  while  mental  toil,  under 
the  action  of  excitement  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility,  de- 
velops vital  tenacity. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Notes. 

BY  PROF.  ROBERT  S.  NEWTON,  M.D. 
SURGICAL  OPERATIONS  UPON  PATIENTS  WITH  HEART-DISEASE. 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  ether  and  chloroform  as 
anaesthetics,  there  has  been  a  prevalent  opinion  among  medical 
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men,  that  they  should  not  be  used  when  patients  were  labor- 
ing under  any  disease  of  the  heart;  the  effect  of  which  has 
been  to  prevent  almost  every  surgeon  from  operating  in  such 
cases.  I  was  compelled  by  circumstances,  in  1848,  to  oper- 
ate upon  two  persons  laboring  under  marked  and  well-de- 
fined disease  of  the  heart,  in  both  of  which  cases  the  result 
was  favorable.  From  which  I  formed  the  opinion,  and  have 
acted  upon  it  to  the  present  time,  that  this  class  of  patients 
may  use  chloroform  or  ether  with  almost  as  much  safety  as 
any  others.  I  have  not  only  watched  the  effect  of  chloro- 
form upon  my  patients,  but  have  taken  it  myself  to  ascertain 
its  effect ;  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  chloroform  is  a 
sedative  in  its  action,  and  the  exciting  or  stimulating  effect, 
which  we  sometimes  observe,  is  only  the  action  of  the  anses- 
thetic  upon  the  mucous  surfaces ;  and,  although  this  excite- 
ment may  be  present,  there  is  no  such  effect  produced  upon 
the  nervous  centres  themselves. 

The  cases  above  referred  to  were  both  cancer  of  the  eye- 
ball, having  so  far  extended  as  to  produce  inflammation  of 
the  brain.  Although  both  patients  were  far  advanced  in  life, 
and  affected  as  above  described,  I  saw  no  means  of  arresting 
inflammation  without  removing  the  eyeball,  with  its  ap- 
pendages— all  being  involved  in  the  cancerous  disease. 
This  was  accordingly  done.  I  then  used  cold-water  dress- 
ings for  ten  days  to  the  open  surface,  during  which  time  the 
inflammation  of  the  brain  rapidly  subsided.  After  which  I 
used  the  zinc,  iron,  and  hydrastis,  until  I  had  brought  the 
surface  of  the  wound  fully  under  their  influence,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  all  vestiges  of  the  disease.  The  parts 
granulated  and  healed  rapidly,  and  a  complete  cure  was 
effected  in  both  cases. 

In  1861 1  removed  half  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  from 
a  gentleman  who  was  then  suffering  from  disease  of  the  heart. 
The  operation  was  successful,  and  the  patient  experienced 
no  inconvenience  or  ill  effects  whatever  from  the  use  of  the 
chloroform.  Having  established  this  fact  so  far  back  as 
1848, 1  am  now  pleased  to  learn,  from  a  recent  number  of  the 
London  Lancet,  that  Mr.  Paget  believes  that  operations  upon 
persons  affected  with  diseases  of  the  heart  are  not  attended 
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with  a  great  deal  of  danger,  and  that  the  risk  from  the  use 
of  the  chloroform  is  far  less  than  from  the  shock  of  the 
operation,  and  that  it  is  only  in  valvular  disease  and  fatty 
degeneration  that  there  is  danger. 

REPRODUCTION  OF  BONE. 

At  this  time  many  leading  surgeons  are  giving  much 
attention  to  this  subject.  Various  opinions  are  entertained 
in  reference  to  the  method  which  ISTature  adopts,  not  only  to 
maintain  the  diseased  bone,  and  enable  it  to  perform  its  pur- 
poses, but  to  prepare  a  substitute  or  new  bone  to  take  the 
place  of  this  when  it  shall  have  become  so  far  diseased  as 
not  to  admit  of  restoration.  Before  a  bone  can  become  dis- 
eased to  any  considerable  extent,  where  no  direct  local  cause 
has  acted  upon  it,  there  must  be  a  marked  lesion  of  nutrition 
of  the  entire  system ;  this  may  be  the  result  of  an  imperfect 
organization,  such  as  scrofula,  or  mercurial  disease.  So  long 
as  any  portion  of  the  bone  has  its  periosteal  covering,  so  long 
will  that  portion  maintain  its  vitality  directly  through  the 
circulation  of  the  part,  and  immediately  that  portion  of  the 
bone  which  is  stripped  of  its  periosteal  covering  begins  to 
decay,  which  is  manifested  by  a  redness  upon  the  surface, 
which,  in  a  short  time,  commences  to  ulcerate,  and  bony  mat- 
ter is  thrown  off,  this  portion  of  the  bone  itself,  being  the 
seat  of  the  ulcer.  While  this  is  going  on  in  the  denuded 
portion,  a  rapid  deposition  of  bony  matter  is  taking  place 
beneath  the  periosteum  of  the  living  bone,  which  continues 
to  increase  in  size  and  strength  until  it  is  sufficient  to  per- 
form the  function  of  the  old  bone.  Then,  by  this  absorbent 
action,  it  is  entirely  loosened  or  detached  from  the  new  bone, 
and  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  soft  tissue  by  the  bone 
forceps.  I  will  refer  to  two  of  many  cases  which  have  oc- 
curred in  my  own  practice.  One  was  a  disease  of  the  upper 
third  of  the  tibia,  not  involving,  however,  the  articulation ; 
in  the  other,  about  one  half  of  the  humerus  was  involved. 
Both  of  these  cases  were  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  As  soon  as 
I  had  made  my  diagnosis,  I  advised  an  active  and  generous 
diet,  and  the  daily  use  of  the  Comp.  Syrup  of  Stillingia  and 
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Phosphate  of  Iron.  These  were  continued  in  as  large  quan- 
tities as  would  assimilate,  for  four  months,  at  which  time  I 
removed  about  six  inches  of  the  entire  shaft  of  the  humerus 
in  one  case,  and  five  inches  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  in  the 
other.  These  specimens  have  been  carefully  preserved  in 
my  cabinet.  The  reproduction  of  bone  was  such  as  to 
enable  the  boy  of  nine  years  old,  who  had  labored  under 
disease  of  the  tibia,  to  use  the  affected  limb  as  freely  as  the 
other.  The  other  case  was  a  boy  of  seventeen,  who  was  able 
to  perform  the  same  labor  with  that  arm  afterwards  as  with 
the  other.  The  wonderful  effect  which  I  have  observed  in 
my  own  practice  from  the  use  of  the  Stillingia  induces  me  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  most  valuable  alterative  in  the 
Materia  Medica. 

ABDOMINAL  DROPSY. 

In  October  last,  I  was  called  to  see  a  patient  laboring 
under  the  above  disease.  I  found  the  case  to  be  one  of 
peculiar  interest.  It  had  continued  for  several  months. 
The  accumulation  of  fluid  was  so  great  as  to  cause  much  in- 
convenience and  difficulty  of  breathing  while  lying  down. 
This  was  accompanied  with  a  great  degree  of  gastric  irritation, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  almost  constant  vomiting,  and 
for  several  weeks  she  had  been  unable  to  retain  but  very  little 
nourishment.  The  general  emaciation,  the  oppression  of 
breathing  from  the  accumulation  of  fluid,  and  the  hectic 
symptoms  which  were  present,  seemed  to  indicate  the  actual 
necessity  of  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  water.  I 
concluded,  however,  to  first  try  a  prescription  of  medicine. 
I  accordingly  put  her  upon  large  doses  of  the  Ale.  Fl.  Exts. 
of  Agrimony  and  Gelseminum.  This  1  advised  to  be  con- 
tinued for  one  week.  I  agreed  to  visit  the  patient  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  and  remove  the  water  by  tapping. 
At  the  appointed  time  I  made  the  visit  for  that  purpose, 
being  accompanied  by  Dr.  Morrow,  who  had  visited  the  case 
in  consultation  with  me.  To  our  gratification  and  surprise, 
we  found  that  the  water  was  entirely  evacuated,  and  the 
patient  able  to  sit  up  and  walk  about  the  room.   She  rapidly 
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regained  her  strength,  and  at  this  time  has  no  indication  of 
a  dropsical  condition. 

SYPHILIS. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  medical 
profession  is,  that  syphilis  of  itself  will,  if  not  treated,  ulti- 
mately proceed  to  the  disorganization  of  the  bony  tissue.  My 
observations  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  fully  con- 
vinced me  that  this  is  not  true,  fori  have  never  seen  a  single 
case  of  syphilis,  alone,  affecting  the  bones,  but  every  case 
where  the  bony  tissue  has  been  involved  in  connection  with 
syphilis^  the  mercurial  preparations  had  been  used  for  its 
treatment.  Hence,  I  am  warranted  in  the  following  conclu- 
sions :  that  syphilis,  like  gonorrhoea,  is  in  all  cases  a  self- 
limited  disease,  and  wTill  be  cured  by  the  powers  of  the  sys- 
tem alone,  and,  in  those  cases  treated  without  mercury,  it 
never  proceeds  to  the  tertiary  stage ;  while  every  case  of 
syphilis  treated  with  mercury  sooner  or  later  reappears  in 
some  form.  The  combination  of  the  mercurial  preparation 
with  the  syphilitic  virus  is  necessary  to  disorganize  the  bony 
tissue.  No  syphilitic  patient  who  has  ever  been  treated 
with  mercury  is  safe  from  its  recurrence,  or  has  he  any  guar- 
antee that  the  disease  is  eradicated  from  the  system.  So  true 
is  this  the  case,  that  but  very  few  persons  who  have  been 
thus  treated,  if  they  become  parents,  do  not,  sooner  or  later, 
witnessed  the  effect  upon  their  offspring.  During  the  long 
series  of  years  in  which  we  have  been  making  our  observa- 
tions, we  have  never  seen  a  case  of  syphilis,  treated  without 
mercury,  where  there  was  any  subsequent  manifestation  of 
the  disease. 

STILLINGIA. 

Stillingia  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  alterative  agents 
known  to  the  medical  profession.  It  wTill  cure  any  case  of 
syphilis  in  a  system  entirely  free  from  mercury,  yet,  if  there 
should  be  mercurial  complications,  it  will  have  to  be  com- 
bined with  the  iodide  of  potassium.  But  while  this  will  con- 
trol all  of  the  ordinary  conditions,  it  cannot  be  considered  a 
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specific  under  these  circumstances.  Since  1848,  we  have  re- 
lied entirely  and  exclusively  on  it  as  a  constitutional  treat- 
ment, and  we  have  so  completely  and  radically  cured  our 
patients,  where  no  mercury  had  been  used,  as  never  to  have  to 
+^at  them  for  any  subsequent  manifestation  of  the  disease. 


Historical  Synopsis  of  a  Report  by  Surgeon-General,  U,  S.  A.,  on 
Amputations  at  the  Hip-joint,  in  Military  Surgery. 

The  first  practitioner  who  directed  his  attention,  in  a 
particular,  manner  to  amputations  at  the  coxo-femoral  articula- 
tion, and  proclaimed  the  practicability  of  this  formidable 
operation,  was  Sanveur  Francois  Morand,  who  studied  sur- 
gery in  England,  in  1729. 

Yolher  and  Puthod  communicated  memoirs  to  the  Iloyal 
Academy  of  Surgery,  at  Paris,  March,  1739,  in  which  the 
propriety  of  this  operation  was  formally  advocated,  and  the 
various  injuries  and  diseases,  for  which  it  might  be  regarded 
as  the  only  resource,  were  pointed  out. 

Kavaton  desired  to  perform  the  operation,  in  the  case  of 
a  gendarme  of  Louis  XV.,  with  a  complicated  fracture  through 
the  trochanters,  in  1743,  but  was  prevented  by  the  opposition 
of  his  colleagues. 

A  thesis,  strongly  recommending  a  trial  of  the  operation, 
was  published  by  Lalouette,  in  1748;  and  the  same  year, 
Lacroix  completed  an  amputation,  which  nature  had  nearly 
effected,  in  the  case  of  a  child  of  fourteen,  with  sphacelus  of 
the  lower  extremities,  induced  by  ergotism. 

Morand  succeeded  in  having  this  subject  brought  before 
the  Academy  of  Surgery,  in  1756,  but  the  memoirs  presented 
were  adj udged unsatisfactory.  The  subject  was  again  brought 
forward  in  1759,  when  the  Academy  gave  its  sanction  to 
the  essay  of  Barbet. 

Barbet,  and  eighteen  others  of  the  essayists,  defended  the 
propriety  of  amputating  at  the  hip-joint,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  he  enumerated  those  in  which  he  considered 
the  operation  justifiable. 
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Goursaud  proposed  a  new  operative  procedure  for  ampu- 
tation at  the  hip-joint,  in  1758.  The  year  following,  Mou- 
blet  published  an  essay  in  advocacy  of  the  operation.  Soon 
afterwards,  Fuy  and  Lecompte  announced  successful  results 
in  the  lower  order  of  animals  ;  and  Lefebure,  in  a  published 
essay,  advocated  the  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery  as  a 
preliminary  step. 

These  views  were  opposed  by  Pott,  Richerand,  Bilguer, 
and  Callisen. 

In  imitation  of  Lacroix,  Perault  performed  the  operation 
on  a  young  man,  whose  right  thigh  was  crushed  between  the 
pole  of  a  wagon  and  a  wall.  The  patient  recovered  and 
lived  for  many  years.  Yelpeau  saw  his  son,  and  learned  his 
history  in  1815. 

Kerr,  of  Northampton,  England,  in  December,  1774, 
amputated  at  the  right  hip-joint,  in  the  case  of  a  consumptive 
girl  of  eleven  or  twelve  years,  who  had  coxalgia,  with  lum- 
ber abscess.  She  survived  the  operation  seventeen  days. 
This  is  the  first  authentic  instance  of  a  true  amputation  at 
the  hip-joint. 

Henry  Thomson  amputated  at  the  hip-joint  about  this 
period,  though  no  record  of  it  is  to  be  found.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  a  fatal  case,  and  the  one  which  Pott  witnessed,  and 
which  led  to  his  emphatic  condemnation  of  this  operation. 

For  a  period  of  twenty  years  the  operation  at  the  hip- 
joint  was  abandoned,  except  on  the  dead  subject  demonstrated 
by  surgical  lectures.  In  1793,  the  operation  was  performed 
for  gunshot  injury,  in  the  French  army  of  the  Rhine,  by  Lar- 
rey.  Though  the  operation  was  a  success,  the  patient  died 
from  exposure  and  fatigue,  during  a  precipitate  march  of  more 
than  twenty-four  hours'  duration. 

Yelpeau  states  that  Blandin  operated  three  times  in  1794, 
and  saved  two  of  his  patients,  while  the  third  survived  fifty- 
eight  days.  Bourgery  says  that  but  one  of  Blandin's  pa- 
tients recovered. 

Larrey  performed  the  operation  twice,  in  1799,  at  the 
siege  of  Saint  Jean  d'Acre.  They  both  died — one  by  the 
plague,  the  other  in  an  ambulance  during  the  retreat  of  the 
army. 
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Krimer  amputated  at  the  hip-joint,  for  gunshot  fracture, 
about  this  period.  The  patient  died  of  tetanus  on  the  tenth 
day. 

Larrey  operated  at  the  hip-joint  on  two  soldiers  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  at  Wagram,  July  6th,  1809.  They  both  re- 
sulted fatally  in  a  few  hours. 

Brownrigg  amputated  at  the  hip-joint  unsuccessfully,  at 
Elvas,  in  Spain,  in  1811.  The  year  following,  he  was  more 
fortunate.  The  patient  of  his  last  operation  lived  many  years 
afterwards.  December  12,  1812,  a  secondary  operation  was 
performed  for  complications,  resulting  from  a  gunshot  frac- 
ture of  the  femur,  at  Merida,  Spain.  It  is  the  first  successful 
amputation  at  the  hip-joint  recorded  in  military  surgery. 
Brownrigg  performed,  afterwards,  two  more  during  the 
Peninsular  war,  which  terminated  fatally.  Guthrie  per- 
formed in  this  year  the  operation  unsuccessfully,  at  the  siege 
of  Ciudad  Rodri^o. 

Larrey  also  operated  twice,  in  1812;  first  on  July  29th, 
assisted  by  Ribes.  The  patient  died  from  dysentery  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a  French  sub- 
altern, whose  thigh  wTas  terribly  injured  by  a  cannon-ball,  at 
the  battle  of  Borodino,  on  September  7th.  This  case  re- 
covered, and  it  is  cited  as  the  second  successful  amputation 
at  the  hip-joint  in  military  surgery,  and  the  first  successful 
primary  operation. 

Cole  performed  this  operation  by  the  circular  method,  in 
April,  1814 ;  and  Samuel  Cooper,  at  Oudenbosch,  on  a 
soldier,  for  grape-shot  wound.    Both  cases  resulted  fatally. 

July  12th,  1814,  Dr.  Emery  operated  for  fractured  thigh- 
bone. The  patient  died  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  thirty  days 
afterwards. 

Guthrie  performed  the  operation  at  the  hip-joint  success- 
fully, on  July  7th,  1815.    This  is  the  third  successful  case. 

Mr.  Blicke  performed  the  operation  at  Antwerp,  August 
15th,  1815,  for  osteomyelitis  of  the  femur.  The  patient  sur- 
vived eight  days. 

Dr.  Belmunt,  an  accomplished  Spanish  surgeon,  had 
twice  amputated  at  the  hip-joint,  once  with  success. 
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During  the  siege  of  Athens,  by  the  Turks,  Dr.  Bryce,  in 
May,  1827,  amputated  at  the  hip-joint,  and  the  patient  is  said 
to  have  completely  recovered.  The  history  is  so  short  as  to 
leave  doubts  on  the  mind. 

P.  J.  Roux  performed  the  operation  successfully,  July 
29th,  1830.  November  10th,  same  year,  Dr.  Clot  Bey  had 
an  unsuccessful  secondary  operation  at  Marseilles. 

Demme,  the  elder,  performed  the  operation  three  times, 
during  the  campaign  in  Poland,  in  1831 — all  unsuccessful. 
M.  Sedillot  had  one  unsuccessful  primary  operation  during 
the  same  campaign. 

Letulee  performed  the  operation  primarily,  in  1832,  for 
shattered  left  thigh  by  a  cannon-ball.  The  patient  survived 
nine  days. 

During  the  campaigns  of  the  French  in  Algeria,  from 
1836  to  1840,  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  was  performed 
not  less  than  eight  times.  Two  unsuccessful  ones  by  Hutin, 
and  five  primarily  and  unsuccessful  by  Guyon,  Bertherand, 
and  others.  One  successfully  by  Baudens,  being  the  fourth 
authentic  successful  case. 

Three  primary  operations  by  Jubiot,  about  this  time,  all 
of  which  resulted  fatally.  One  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  and 
another  by  Wedemeyer,  proved  fatal,  while  the  latter  had 
one  successful  intermediate  operation. 

In  June,  1848,  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  was  perform- 
ed for  gunshot  injury  five  times  by  Bichet,  Vidal,  Robert, 
and  M.  P.  Guersant.  Richet's  was  a  primary,  the  others 
were  intermediate  cases  ;  all  resulted  disastrously. 

In  1848  and  1849,  during  the  war  in  Schleswig-Holstein, 
this  operation  was  performed  seven  times  ;  five  times  in 
1848,  and  twice  in  1849.  Dr.  B.  Langenbeck  operated  five 
times,  and  but  one  of  his  patients,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  re- 
covered. 

An  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  was  performed  at  the 
New  York  Hospital,  in  1849,  for  gunshot  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  by  musket-ball,  the  patient  surviving  the 
operation  ten  days.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  opera- 
tion of  the  kind  in  this  country. 
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Three  primary  amputations  at  the  hip-joint  were  perform- 
ed, for  cannon-shot  wounds,  in  1848  and  1849,  in  the  war  in  the 
Punjaub,  involving  extensive  lacerations  of  the  thigh,  with 
compound  fracture  of  the  femur.  Dr.  James  McRae  says 
they  all  proved  fatal. 

Two  operations  were  performed  at  the  hip-joint,  for 
gunshot  wounds,  in  1853,  in  India.  One  died  immediately 
from  the  shock  of  the  operation,  the  other  in  less  than  a 
month. 

In  the  war  of  the  Crimea,  in  1854-5,  amputation  at  the 
hip-joint  was  performed  not  less  than  forty-four  times  ;  twenty 
by  the  French,  fourteen  by  the  British,  eight  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  twice  by  the  Sardinians.  All  operated  on  in  the 
Piedmontese  army  resulted  fatally.  PirogofT's  eight  cases  in 
the  Russian  army  were  most  of  them  anemic,  and,  unfit  to 
undergo  so  grave  a  mutilation,  perished  in  less  than  five  days. 
The  operations  in  the  English  army  were  all  primary,  five 
were  performed  after  Alma,  Balaclava,  and  Inkermann. 
The  Director-General,  Thomas  Alexander,  operated  twice. 
His  patients  lived  to  reach  Scutari ;  one  survived  three  weeks, 
and  the  other  a  month.  Dr.  Richard  McKenzie  operated  on 
another  of  these  cases,  and  Assistant-Surgeon  Wyatt  on  a 
fourth.  JSTine  operations  were  performed  during  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol.  Two  of  the  patients  were  officers,  and  seven 
enlisted  men.  All  of  these  cases  ended  fatally.  Of  the 
twenty  amputations  at  the  hip-joint  in  the  French  army, 
twelve  were  done  in  the  Crimea,  and  eigl.it  at  the  hospital 
at  the  Bosphorus.  Five  primary  and  eight  intermediate  or 
early  secondary  amputations  were  performed  by  the  opera- 
tors, MM.  Paulet,  Lustreman,  Thomas,  Perrin,  Mourrier, 
Legouest,  Lariviere,  Mauger,  and  Salleron.  In  addition, 
seven  primary  coxo-femoral  amputations  were  performed 
by  the  French  surgeons  in  the  Crimea,  of  which  no  mem- 
oranda were  preserved.  None  of  these  patients  survived 
the  operation  twenty-four  hours;  in  consequence  they  do 
not  appear  on  the  register. 

Nine  amputations  at  the  hip-joint,  for  gunshot  injury, 
were  performed  during  the  Italian  war  of  1859.    A  primary 
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operation  by  Bertherand,  a  French  surgeon,  terminated 
fatally  in  three  hours.  In  two  more  primary  operations, 
reported  by  Demme,  death  resulted  from  hemorrhage  dur- 
ing the  operation.  In  two  other  cases,  the  patients  sur- 
vived the  shock  of  the  operation  but  a  short  time.  A  second- 
ary operation,  by  Isnard,  at  a  hospital  at  Brescia,  succeeded, 
and  the  patient  was  able  to  get  about  on  an  artificial  limb. 
Neudorfer  also  had  a  successful  secondary  operation  at  the 
Santo  Spirito  Hospital  at  Verona.  Two  patients  who  were 
sent  to  Toulon  were  operated  on  by  M.  Jules  Roup  and  M. 
Arland,  about  six  months  after  the  reception  of  the  injury 
in  each  case,  and  they  both  recovered. 

Two  hip-joint  operations  were  performed  in  the  French 
naval  service  during  the  Crimean  or  Italian  wars  success- 
fully. 

Setting  aside  doubtful  or  unauthenticated  cases,  there 
have  been  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  summary  one  hundred 
and  eight  amputations  at  the  hip-joint,  performed  on  account 
of  gunshot  injuries  or  their  consecutive  lesions.  Admitting 
Larrey's  case  at  Borodino  to  have  been  successful,  the  re- 
coveries were  ten  in  number — one  after  a  primary,  four  after 
intermediate,  and  five  after  secondary  operations — a  percent- 
age of  mortality  of  91.66. 

Except  in  the  references  to  the  cases  of  Kerr,  and  the  al- 
leged cases  of  Lacroix,  Perault,  and  Thomson,  introduced 
in  tracing  the  early  history  of  this  operation,  notice  has 
only  been  taken,  in  the  preceding  retrospect,  of  examples  of 
the  operation  occurring  in  the  domain  of  military  surgery. 
Yet  the  results  of  the  amputations  at  the  hip-joint  done  in 
civil  practice,  especially  for  such  as  were  performed  on  ac- 
count of  injury,  unquestionably  exerted  much  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  military  surgeons  in  their  estimate  of  the  ac- 
cidents of  war. 
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Case  in  Practice.* 

BY  N.  F.  MARSH,  M.  D. 

I  was  called  on,  the  evening  of  June  22,  to  see  a  child 
eleven  months  of  age  ;  found  it  with  weak  and  feeble  pulse, 
the  whole  abdomen  hard  and  tumid,  the  false  ribs  of  the 
right  side  somewhat  thrown  up  and  pressed  out,  countenance 
pale  with  a  clammy  sweat  upon  the  forehead,  child  moan- 
ing all  the  time ;  had  not  slept  for  three  days.  Upon  exam- 
ination, I  found  a  small  hard  tumor,  situated  between  the 
third  and  fourth  false  ribs,  which  I  pronounced  an  abscess 
forming  upon  the  liver. 

The  mother  informed  me  that,  soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  there  appeared  an  eruption  upon  the  skin  resembling 
salt  rheum,  which  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
and  had  remained  upon  the  surface  more  or  less  until  about 
six  weeks  previous ;  that  the  child  had  seemed  to  be  well 
and  grew  finely ;  had  had  five  or  six  swellings  upon  the  leg, 
like  deep-seated  boils,  all  of  which  save  one  had  broken,  and 
discharged  pus — healing  again  rapidly.  That  about  six  weeks 

ago,  Dr.  H  had  applied  an  ointment  that  drove  the  rash 

in  in  twelve  hours ;  that  the  child  had  been  sick  and  under 
treatment  since,  and  seemed  to  be  failing  all  the  time. 

I  prescribed  Tinct.  Gelseminum  drops  ij 
Sulphate  Morphias    grs  -J- 
every  three  hours  to  produce  sleep  and  remove  the  pain. 
Jfc.   Podophyllin      .    .  grs 
Leptandrin     .    .    .    "  1 
Sub-nitrate  Bismuth     "  \ 

to  be  given  every  three  hours  until  free  cartharsis  should  be 
produced  ;  also  ordered  warm  fomentations  over  the  bowels. 

June  23d.  The  child  has  slept  some  this  morning,  and 
seems  much  easier,  does  not  moan  so  constantly.  Bowels 
moved  twice  this  afternoon. 

Continued  the  gelseminum  and  morphia,  directing  the 

*  Reported  to  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  32d  Senatorial  District, 
K  Y.,  January  8th,  1868. 
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mother  to  discontinue  as  soon  as  symptoms  of  narcotism 
should  appear. 

Prescribed  the  following  as  an  alterative  : 

5 .      Fluid  Ext.  of  Stillingia  ] 

"     "     "  Sarsaparilla  [aal] 

"     "     "  Yellow  Dock  .1  j 

Simple  Syrup,  5  v- 

Iodide  of  Potassium  dissolved,  3  j. 

Mix.  Dose  one  spoonful  four  times  a  day,  and  applied  a 
poultice  of  flaxseed  over  the  tumor. 

June  25th.  Swelling  much  enlarged  and  looks  like  point- 
ing; continued  the  treatment  as  above,  giving  Chlorate  of 
Potash  3  j.,  water  3  oz.,  one  teaspoonful  every  six  hours, 
as  a  gentle  stimulant  to  the  kidneys. 

June  27th.  Bowels  soft  and  regular;  child  rests  more 
quiet.  Continued  this  treatment  with  little  or  no  alteration  in 
the  symptoms,  except  abscess  gradually  enlarging  with  slight 
fluctuations,  as  if  pus  was  forming,  until  July  9th,  when  Dr. 
M.  M.  Fenner  was  called  in  consultation,  the  abscess  being 
full  and  fluctuation  well  marked,  yet  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  demand  puncturing.  On  the  11th  of  July  I  in- 
troduced a  history  into  contents  of  sack,  which  discharged 
about  one  pint  of  thin,  unhealthy,  and  fetid  pus,  of  a  yellow- 
ish-brown color. 

Continued  the  alterative  syrup,  and  gave 

Tinct.  Chloride  of  Iron  3  ij. 
Sulphate  Quinine  grs.  x. 

Simple  Syrup  3  viij. 

Mix.  Dose  one  teaspoonful  four  times  a  day,  alternating 
with  the  syrup. 

The  patient  improved  rapidly  under  the  treatment  for 
two  weeks,  when  the  abdomen  commenced  pointing  again, 
the  orifice  first  made  still  open  and  discharging  every  day. 

July  21st.  I  again  lanced  the  abscess,  it  discharging  a 
pint  of  thick  grayish-looking  pus,  less  fetid  than  before. 
Continued  the  treatment  as  above 
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Aug.  1st.  Discharged  tlie  patient  cured,  since  which 
time  child  has  continued  well,  with  the  exception  of  slight 
traces  of  the  eruption  appearing  upon  the  skin. 


A  "Wonderful  Case." 

A  MOTHER  CHANGES  TO  A    MAN  AND    BECOMES  THE  FATHER  OF 

CHILDREN. 

A  correspondent  (says  the  La  Crosse  Democrat)  writes  us 
from  Waterloo,  Iowa,  asking  if  we  know  of  one  Edgar  Burn- 
ham,  and  of  his  history. 

We  do.  And  as  it  is  a  strange,  true  one,  known  to  hun- 
dreds, we  give  it  in  the  Democrat  as  it  is,  that  we  may  cor- 
rect some  errors  those  who  speak  of  him  have  fallen  into. 
Eight  years  since,  when  we  were  engaged  as  city  editor  of  a 
Milwaukee  paper,  there  lived  in  this  State  an  editor  named 
Powell,  now  connected  with  a  Chicago  paper,  we  think  ;  he 
is,  unless  he  has  quit  it  lately. 

In  1862,  Powell  was  married  to  a  Miss  Ellen  Burnham,  ol 
Broadhead,  Wisconsin,  after  a  courtship  of  some  months. 
Miss  Burnham's  parents  were  old  residents  of  Broadhead,  and 
of  high  respectability.  The  daughter  taught  music,  had  a 
large  number  of  pupils,  and  was  very  attractive.  Powell 
lived  with  her  as  a  husband  two  years,  she  being  all  that 
time  a  good  wife  in  all  respects,  presenting  him  with  but  one 
child.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years,  when  about  21  years 
of  age,  Mrs.  Powell's  voice  changed,  she  grew  light  whiskers, 
and  gradually  changed  her  sex,  developing  into  a  man,  in  all 
respects,  as  if  nature,  anxious  for  a  freak,  had  changed  a  por- 
tion of  herself  wrongside  out. 

The  husband  and  wife  separated  when  the  wife  became  a 
man,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Powell  took  the  name  of  Edgar  Burnham, 
donned  male  attire,  sought  and  obtained  employment  as  a 
clerk  in  Chicago,  and  lived  a  single  young  man  for  one  year. 

During  this  time  he  fell  in  love  with  a  niece  of  Senator 
Morgan,  of  New  York,  but  did  not  marry  her,  for  reasons  not 
pertinent  to  this  article.  About  the  end  of  the  year  he  did 
marry  a  young  lady  of  Broadhead,  Wis.,  a  Miss  Gerta  Ever- 
ett, who  was  a  music  pupil  of  his  when  he  was  a  Miss  Ellen 
Burnham,  over  three  years  previous  to  the  marriage.  This 
second  marriage  was  about  two  years  ago.    Soon  after  this 
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marriage  "  Edgar  "  Burnliam  and  wife  removed  to  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  where  they  now  reside,  or  did  not  long  since. 

The  former  girl  is  now  a  man,  the  former  wife  is  now  a 
husband,  the  former  mother  is  now  a  father,  the  former  young 
lady-teacher  of  a  young  lady  is  now  that  young  lady's  hus- 
band !  Truth  is,  indeed,  stranger  than  fiction,  and  the  above 
simple  statement  of  facts  borders  so  upon  the  marvellous  we 
could  not  believe  it  did  we  not,  personally,  know  nearly  all 
the  parties. 

Any  one  can  be  convinced,  by  writing  to  the  parties  in 
either  of  the  places  we  have  named,  of  the  full  and  entire 
truth  of  this  most  wonderful  transformation,  which  puzzles 
not  only  the  medical  but  the  entire  scientific  world,  and  which 
fact  appears  now  for  the  first  time  in  print,  though  the  partic- 
ulars have  long  been  known  to  us  and  to  many  other  news- 
paper men,  and  prominent  citizens  of  this  State,  as  to  nearly 
all  the  citizens  of  Broadhead,  where  the  parties  so  long  re- 
sided. 

The  above  story  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers, 
and  has  excited  considerable  interest.  As  it  was  rather  too 
severe  a  tax  on  our  credulity,  we  instituted  inquiries  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  precise  facts  of  the  case.  We  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  letter  which  was  addressed  to  one  of 
our  most  prominent  and  respected  citizens,  in  response  to  an 
inquiry  of  his,  from  a  resident  of  Broadhead,  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  parties.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  highest, 
most  unquestionable  veracity,  and  this  plain  statement  of 
facts  will,  in  a  great  measure,  dispel  the  air  of  mystery  which 
surrounds  the  case.  (Ed.  Rev.) 
#    *    *  * 

Broadhead,  January  20,  1868. 
Dear  Sir — The  wonderful  story  which  is  making  such  a 
sensation  is  an  old  one  to  us,  and  is  true,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  points,  and  the  points  which  give  it  so  much 
mystery,  viz  :  This  person  never  was  a  mother  or  a  father,  or 
ever  likely  to  be.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  all  the  parties. 
This  Edgar  Burnham  at  birth  was  supposed  to  be  a  female 
child,  as  the  passage  of  the  water  was  similar  to  a  female,  and 
no  male  organs  at  that  time  were  apparent.  She  was  brought 
up  as  a  girl,  and  young  lady,  till  her,  or  his,  marriage  with 
Powell.  They  lived  together  as  man  and  wife  some  two 
years,  when,  lo  and  behold !  the  male  organs  began  to  de- 
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velop  themselves.  When  this  took  place,  they  separated, 
and  Mrs.  Powell,  who  was  so  called,  went  to  Chicago  with 
her  father,  and  passed  an  examination  by  one  of  the  first  physi- 
cians, and  was  declared  to  be  a  male  person,  with  the  natu- 
ral organs  being  fast  developed.  At  this  time  he  took  on 
male  attire,  and  clerked  it  in  a  drug  store  for  some  time  in 
Chicago,  and  when  he  came  back  here,  was  a  fine  looking 
young  man  with  whiskers.  He  shunned  society,  of  course. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

He  has  been  married  some  time  to  the  person  named,  but 
they  have  no  children,  and  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  very 
well,  as  the  passage  for  the  water  is  at  the  root  of  the  penis, 
instead  of  through  it,  which,  with  the  testicles  being  inside 
instead  of  outside,  is  all  the  malformation  there  is  in  the  case. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Instances  of  sexual  ambiguity  are  by  no  means  rare.  Un- 
der the  somewhat  vague  and  indefinite  term,  Hermaphrodit- 
ism, are  included  not  only  those  cases  in  which  the  attributes 
of  both  sexes  seem  to  be  united,  but  also  those  cases  where, 
from  some  malformation  or  deficiency  of  development  of  the 
external  organs  of  generation,  the  sex  of  the  individual  is  ren- 
dered doubtful.  True  hermaphroditism,  or  the  actual  blend- 
ing of  perfect  male  and  female  reproductive  organs  in  the 
same  individual,  must  be  considered  as  an  anatomical  and 
physiological  impossibility,  but  there  are  numerous  well-au- 
thenticated cases  in  which  some  of  the  genital  organs  and  dis- 
tinctive sexual  characteristics,  both  of  male  and  female,  actu- 
ally coexisted. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  discriminate  between  true  and 
spurious  hermaphroditism,  from  an  examination^  the  exter- 
nal genitals.  The  subject  of  the  above  notice  is  no  doubt  a 
hyjiospadic  male.  Of  all  forms  of  spurious  hermaphroditism 
this  is,  by  far,  the  most  common.  There  are  on  record  nu- 
merous curious  examples  of  mistakes  having  been  committed 
with  regard  to  the  sex  of  males  affected  with  this  species  of 
malformation.  We  will  instance  one  or  two  which,  in  some 
points,  are  not  dissimilar  to  the  one  under  consideration. 
Scheinkard  has  recorded  an  instance  of  a  person  who  was 
baptized  and  brought  up  as  a  female,  and  whose  true  sex  was 
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at  last  disclosed  by  his  requesting,  at  the  age  of  49,  permis- 
sion to  marry  a  young  woman  then  pregnant  by  him.  On 
examination,  it  was  discovered  that  the  penis  was  slender  and 
scarcely  two  inches  long.  The  right  testicle  only  had  de- 
scended into  the  scrotum,  and  the  urethra  opened  at  the  root 
of  the  penis,  but  its  orifice  was  placed  in  such  a  manner  that 
during  micturition  the  urine  was  thrown  along  the  groove  or 
channel  on  the  under  surface  of  the  penis,  so  as  to  appear  to 
issue  from  its  anterior  extremity.  The  two  halves  of  the 
scrotum  were  so  far  united  that  they  left  only  a  small  oval 
opening  between  the  anterior  part  of  the  raphe  and  the  crura 
of  the  corpora  cavernosa :  in  this  opening  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  was  situated. 

Otto  has  described  a  case  of  this  species  of  hermaphrodit- 
ism in  an  individual  whose  history  is  remarkable.  This  person 
had  lived  ten  years  in  a  state  of  wedlock  with  three  different 
men,  but  at  the  age  of  35,  an  action  for  divorce  was  brought 
against  her  by  her  third  husband,  accusing  her  of  being  af- 
fected with  some  disease  of  the  sexual  parts,  rendering  the  con- 
nubial act  on  his  part  extremely  difficult  and  painful.  She  was 
subjected  to  an  examination  by  several  eminent  medical  men, 
who  decided  that  she  was,  in  reality,  a  male.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  general  configuration  of  this  individual  was 
strong,  muscular,  and  meagre — the  beard  thin  and  soft — the 
face,  mainmasl,  thorax,  pelvis,  and  extremities,  were  of  the 
masculine  rather  than  of  the  feminine  type.  (Ed.  Review.) 



PERISCOPE. 

Temperament  in  Syphilis. 

|£In  a  paper  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Harveian 
Society,  Dr.  Meredyth  entered  on  a  question  of  the  influence 
of  temperament  in  syphilis,  and  summed  up  his  observations 
as  follows :  That  the  syphilitic  virus  is  immediately  absorbed 
on  infection  ;  that  its  first  action  on  the  organism  is  the 
molecular  disintegration  of  the  blood-corpuscles  by  catalysis, 
from  which  results  an  ansemia  in  the  early  and  a  cachexia  in 
the  last  stage,  caused  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  animal 
machine  arising  from  the  sustained  efforts  of  an  enfeebled 
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organism  to  eliminate  a  destructive  element  in  the  tissues 
and  repair  their  organization  ;  that  syphilitic  lesions  consist 
in  a  molecular  disintegration  of  the  tissues  ;  that  on  the 
relative  strength  or  weakness  of  the  constitution  depends  the 
intensity  of  the  accidents  of  the  disease  ;  on  the  temperament 
the  form,  on  the  idiosyncrasies  the  particular  direction,  of 
the  virus  ;  that  syphilis  can  only  be  cured  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  virus  by  Nature's  power,  but  that  it  is  the  pro- 
vince and  within  the  scope  of  art  to  aid  and  promote  her 
salutary  efforts  ;  and,  lastly,  that  all  so-called  specifics  are 
powerless  to  modify,  counteract,  or  destroy  the  specific  pro- 
perties of  the  virus,  but  all  are  powerful  when  directed 
against  the  accidents  due  to  its  special  action  on  the  tis- 
sues."— Lancet. 


Ligature  of  the  Lingual  Arteries. 

M.  Demarquay,  the  distinguished  surgeon  of  the  Maison 
Municipale,  has  recently  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine of  Paris  an  interesting  communication  on  the  subject  of 
ligature  of  the  lingual  artery.  After  having  given  the  his- 
tory of  twelve  cases,  in  eight  of  which  he  operated  himself, 
the  other  four  having  been  collected  from  various  sources, 
the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  ligature  of  the  lin- 
gual arteries  is  not  a  difficult  proceeding,  and  that  the  occa- 
sion for  the  performance  of  it  is  by  no  means  of  rare  occur- 
rence. Ligature  of  the  arteries  of  the  tongue  has  often  been 
necessary  in  order  to  arrest  haemorrhage,  and  the  observation 
of  this  fact  suggested  to  M.  Demarquay  the  advisability  of 
applying  the  ligature  in  the  removal  of  large  and  deeply- 
seated  tumors  of  the  tongue.  The  results  of  his  operations 
have  borne  out  this  view.  Demarquay  has,  however,  carried 
his  experiments  further,  and  has  used  the  operation  for  other 
purposes  than  that  of  merely  arresting  haemorrhage.  And 
herein  consists  the  chief  interest  of  his  memoir.  The  liga- 
ture of  both  arteries  of  the  tongue  has  been  attempted  with 
the  view  of  bringing  on  atrophy  of  cancerous  tumors  of  the 
organ,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  prolonging  the  life  of  the 
patients.  This  experiment  has  been  crowned  with  success, 
and  in  all  the  cases  (amounting  to  three)  the  object  was  com- 
pletely attained ;  while  the  sequelae  of  the  operation  were  of 
a  most  simple  kind,  and  caused  no  inconvenience  save  tem- 
porary dysphagia,  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  artery  to  the 
pharynx.  In  every  case  the  wound  was  said  to  have  healed 
easily  and  rapidly. — London  Lancet. 
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Epsom  Salt  in  Citrate  of  Magnesia  Solution. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  article  labeled 
"  Effervescent  Solution  of  Cit.  Magnesia,"  extensively  manu- 
factured and  sold  by  a  firm  in  this  city.  An  analysis  of  this 
preparation  shows  Epsom  Salt  among  its  constituents,  and 
upon  which  its  efficacy  mainly  depends. 

Resulting  from  this  investigation,  I  have  constructed  a 
formula  with  such  additions  and  alterations  as  might  seem 
to  make  it  complete,  when  it  may  be  desirable  and  necessary 
for  the  physician  to  prescribe  such  an  article. 

It  is  as  follows : 

5.      Acid.  Citric,    .    .    .    .  M  (Av.) 
Magnesias,  Calcin.,  .    .        oz.  " 

"       Sulph.,    .    .  6    "  " 

Aquas  Purse,  ....  Conj.  j. 

The  above  ingredients  may  be  thrown  together  in  a 
bottle,  and  occasionally  shaken  until  dissolved,-  then  filter. 

As  it  affords  a  permanent  solution,  any  quantity  desir- 
able may  be  prepared  at  a  time,  or  as  called  for,  if  preferred, 
by  taking  of  the  above  solution,  to  each  bottle,  four  fluid 
ounces ;  lemon  syrup,  ten  drachms ;  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
one-half  drachm;  fill  conveniently  full  of  water,  and  securely 
cork. 

The  syrup  and  flavor,  with  the  excess  of  acid,  serves  to 
cover  very  effectually  the  disagreeable  taste  of  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  This  solution,  which  contains  about  half  the 
quantity  of  citrate  of  magnesia  intended  by  the  official  for- 
mula, affords  an  active  purgative  in  full  doses,  without  the 
embarrassment  occasionally  produced  upon  the  stomach  by 
the  official  preparation,  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  advan- 
tages of  permanence  and  economy  afforded  by  this  formula. 
— Am.  Jour.  Phar. 


Veratrum  Album  and  Veratrum  Viride. 

M.  Oulmont  is  reported,  in  the  Union  Medicale,  as  hav- 
ing compared  the  veratrum  album  of  Europe  with  the  vera- 
trum viride  of  this  country.  The  two  varieties,  he  says, 
differ  only  in  a  few  botanical  and  pharmacological  char- 
acters, and  the  action  of  the  veratrum  album  upon  the  various 
functions  and  on  divers  animals  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
veratrum  viride.  The  former  has,  however,  a  more  violent 
action  upon  the  alimentary  canal,  where  it  always  leaves 
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traces  of  active  inflammation.  The  killing  power  of  the 
veratrum  album  is  twice  that  of  the  V.  viride. 

Comparing  the  physiological  action  of  veratrine  with 
that  of  veratrum  viride,  M.  Oulmont  concludes  that  the 
alkaloid,  which  enters,  in  a  notable  proportion,  into  the  com- 
position of  the  veratrum,  is  not  the  active  principle  ;  and  his 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  an  experiment  made  upon  a 
rabbit  with  veratrum  viride  deprived  of  its  veratrine.  The 
phenomena  were  the  same  as  those  produced  by  the  vera- 
trum viride  pure  and  entire. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 


On  Ancesthetics. 

Dr.  W.  li.  Whitehead  read  a  paper  upon  "  The  Pre- 
vention of  Fatal  Anaesthesia  from  Chloroform  by  the  use  of 
Alcoholic  Stimulants."  We  have  only  space  for  the  more 
salient  points.  The  object  of  the  communication  is  to  show 
that  when  stimulus  is  administered  in  moderate  doses  before 
giving  chloroform,  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  latter  is  very 
much  diminished.  He  was  first  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  this  precaution  while  a  surgeon  in  the  Russian  army, 
during  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  and  more  recently  during  our 
late  civil  war.  He  has  found  his  army  experience  confirmed 
from  the  observations  of  his  civil  practice.  The  Doctor 
never  witnessed  a  fatal  accident  from  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform  during  the  Crimean  war.  The  Russians  obser- 
ved unusual  precautions  in  giving  the  agent,  and  to  this  fact, 
perhaps,  their  unusual  exemption  from  accidents  is  due. 
The  Doctor  then  alluded  to  the  great  carelessness  with  which 
chloroform  is  too  frequently  given,  familiarity  with  the  agent 
having  rendered  the  most  prudent  less  cautious.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see  the  pulse  neglected,  while  all  are  engrossed  in 
the  operation,  until  some  alarming  s}Tmptom  startles  the  at- 
tendants to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  possibly  when  too  late  to 
revive  the  sinking  forces  of  the  nervous  system,  which  have 
been  suddenly  and  incautiously  overwhelmed  by  an  injudi- 
cious administration  of  the  anaesthetic.  The  author  maintains 
that  such  an  effect  is  more  readily  produced  if  the  circulatory 
system  has  not  been  previously  stimulated  by  the  moderate 
use  of  an  arterial  stimulant,  such  as  brandy,  which  prevents 
the  narcotic  effects  of  the  chloroform  from  going,  beyond  the 
limits  of  reaction.  In  the  giving  of  chloroform,  two  things 
are  especially  to  be  guarded  against— prolonged  inhalation, 
and  excessive  loss  of  blood  during  an  operation,  which  will 
Vol.  III.— no.  20.  42 
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inevitably  deprive  the  system  of  the  necessary  force  to  resist 
much  depression.  In  these  cases  the  patient,  it  is  true,  may 
not  die  on  the  operating  table,  but  succumbs  a  few  hours 
afterward  or  the  next  day.  A  question  of  importance  here 
arises — how  far  would  previous  stimulation  of  the  system  by 
brandy  have  acted  in  averting  the  gradual  ebbing  away  of 
life  ?  The  Doctor  then  gave  certain  facts  which  very  strongly 
support  his  theory.  During  his  military  service  in  our  civil 
war,  he  observed  two  fatal  cases  where  every  precaution  had 
been  employed  in  the  giving  of  chloroform — and  in  addition 
to  these,  many  others  where  very  alarming  symptoms  ensued' 
from  the  same  cause.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  stimulus 
previously  used.  Finally,  after  a  few  hours  delay,  some 
whisky  was  obtained,  and  the  operations  proceeded  without 
any  further  trouble  from  the  effects  of  the  chloroform.  The 
same  chloroform  was  used  after,  as  before  the  accidents,  and 
all  were  forcibly  impressed  with  the  preventive  effect  which 
the  whisky  exerted.  Upon  the  same  principle  the  mixed 
vapors  of  alcohol  and  chloroform  are  safer  than  the  vapor  of 
chloroform  alone.  Sansom  fully  recognizes  the  influence  of 
the  alcohol  vapor  in  counteracting  depression  of  the  heart's 
action  by  the  chloroform  and  ether  vapors.  He  states  that 
he  has  found  in  his  experiments  "  that  alcohol  has  had  the 
greatest  effect  in  sustaining  the  heart's  action  during  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform."  Dr.  Whitehead  further  makes  the 
important  statement  that  in  none  of  the  recorded  cases  of 
death  from  chloroform  has  he  been  able  to  find  that  stimulus 
had  been  given  before  the  inhalation  of  the  anaesthetic 
vapor,  and  adds  the  testimony  of  others  to  that  of  his  own  in 
favor  of  such  a  practice. — Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 


New  Treatment  for  Taenia. 

A  novel  method  of  expelling  tape-worms  is  adopted  by 
Dr.  Lortet.  While  recognizing  the  value  of  oil  of  male 
fern,  and  other  anthelmintics,  he  is,  neverthless,  looking  after 
something  better  to  give  in  those  intractable  cases  in  which 
the  usual  remedies  may  have  been  vainly  used.  Dr.  Loetet 
has  administered  in  a  few  cases,  sulphuric  ether,  which  acts 
upon  the  worm  as  it  does  upon  man,  that  is,  renders  it  insen- 
sible. Shortly  after  the  exhibition  of  the  ether,  a  mild  pur- 
gative is  given.  The  plan  is  to  give  five  drachms  of  ether 
at  a  dose,  and  to  follow  it  in  two  hours  by  an  ounce  of 
castor-oil.  The  worm  is  discharged  without  causing  pain, 
entire  or  almost  so,  and  always  with  the  cephalic  end  intact. 
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Though  bat  few  have  been  subjected  to  this  treatment,  yet 
its  uniform  success,  even  in  two  instances  where  other  means 
had  failed,  make  it  worthy  of  notice. 


Yellow  Fever  in  New  Orleans  in  1867. 

The  following  statement,  which  we  take  from  the  JVew 
Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  Nov.  1867,  furnishes  us 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  epidemic  which  has  prevailed 
iu  New  Orleans  the  past  season : — 

"  Each  manifestation  of  an  epidemic  disease  presents  in- 
dividual traits,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  same 
malady  ;  and  the  yellow  fever  of  1867  will  be  long  remem- 
bered for  its  well-marked  peculiarities.  We  have  before 
spoken  of  the  early  appearance  of  sporadic  cases,  and  its  late 
establishment  in  an  epidemic  form.  The  mildness  of  the 
type  generally  prevalent  here  was  alluded  to,  as  well  as  its 
inclusion  of  negroes  among  its  subjects.  To  a  confirmation 
of  these  traits  it  may  now  be  added,  that  this  epidemic  of  the 
fever  is  the  most  sweeping  one  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
our  city.  No  class  of  the  population  can  this  year  claim  or 
expect  exemption  from  its  ravages.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  natives  of  the  city  enjoyed  an  immunity,  and  that 
those  born  and  raised  in  the  vicinity  possessed  it  in  propor- 
tion to  their  contiguity.  It  was  also  believed  that  one  attack 
was  a  fair  guarantee  against  all  future  danger  from  the  fever. 
This  year  it  has  violated  these  precedents  most  incontestably, 
and  in  numerous  instances.  Infants  at  the  breast  have  ap- 
peared to  be  almost  as  susceptible  to  the  infection  as  any 
other  people,  though  most  have  experienced  very  light  at- 
tacks ;  but  bad  cases  have  not  been  wanting,  and,  in  the 
writer's  practice  lately,  occurred  a  case  of  black  vomit  in  an 
infant  only  one  month  old. 

"  Secondary  attacks,  formerly  considered  rare  exceptions, 
have  this  year  been  found  numerous  and  well  attested.- 
Even  some  who  were  known  to  have  the  fever  in  1853,  have 
again  had  well-marked  attacks.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  these  secondary  cases  have  been,  almost  without 
exception,  tractable  ones,  and  have  terminated  favorably. 
The  absence  of  large  numbers  from  the  city  during  the  war 
is  supposed  to  have  cost  them  the  immunity  previously 
acquired,  and  rendered  them  measurably  susceptible  again 
to  the  infection. 

"  We  are  not  aware  that  any  new  light  has  been  thrown 
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upon  the  vexed  questions  of  contagion  and  portability,  nor 
that  its  introduction  from  abroad  has  been  established  with 
any  degree  of  credibility.  The  quarantine  has  been  main- 
tained throughout  the  epidemic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  it  is  certain  that,  under  the  present  system,  it  has  proved 
inoperative  to  debar  the  disease.  Whether  any  different 
system  would  be  more  efficacious  is  yet  problematical,  and 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  question  will  soon  be 
decided." 

 <«»^«^  

EDITORIAL. 

American  Eclectic  Medical  Register  for  1868. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  contains  a  list  of  every  State 
Eclectic  Medical  Society  in  this  country,  so  far  as  could  be  obtained, 
and  every  County  and  District  Auxiliary  Society,  together  with  the 
Constitutions  and  By-Laws,  and  the  names  of  their  officers  and  mem- 
bers and  the  times  and  places  of  all  their  meetings.  It  also  contains 
a  complete  list  of  our  standard  Eclectic  Medical  works  as  used  in 
our  professional  schools  and  libraries,  together  with  a  list  of  our 
colleges  and  the  names  of  their  Faculties.  It  also  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  the  proceedings  of  many  of  the  State  Eclectic  Medical 
Societies,  and  will  embody  them  all  so  far  as  they  can  be  obtained 
hereafter.  It  contains  much  other  valuable  statistical  matter  -con- 
nected with  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  status  of  Eclectic 
Medicine  in  this  country,  and  will  be  found  indispensable  to  every 
Eclectic  practitioner.  The  first  volume  of  the  Register  will  be 
necessarily  less  perfect  than  we  could  wish,  but  as  a  beginning  had 
to  be  made,  we  have  done  the  best  that  we  could  under  the  circum- 
stances. On  presenting  the  Register  to  the  profession,  we  take  the 
liberty  to  ask  contributions  from  all  our  fellow-practitioners  cal- 
culated to  make  the  work  as  perfect  and  satisfactory  as  possible.  It 
will  also  contain  the  professional  cards  of  all  who  report  to  the 
Register.  We  mean  to  make  this  work  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  ever  published,  and  permanent. 

The  work  was  promised  in  October  last,  but  we  found  it  im- 
possible from  various  causes  to  get  it  ready  until  now.  The  second 
volume  will  appear  on  or  before  the  1st  January,  1869.  Price'of 
the  Register  $2,  free  of  postage. 
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Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  abstract  of  the  proceedings  published  in 
this  number  of  the  Review  that  this  meeting  was  largely  attended, 
and  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  ever  held  in  this  State.  Much 
of  the  business  that  was  transacted  will  be  more  fully  reported  in 
our  next  number. 

•It  is  desirable  that  every  Eclectic  physician  in  the  State  become 
a  member  of  the  State  or  Auxiliary  Societies. 


Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  spring  session  of  this  institution  commences  on  Monday, 
February  17th,  1868.  By  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  Faculty,  a  system  of  scholarships  has  been  established. 

The  payment  of  $150  in  advance  will  entitle  the  student  to  at- 
tend as  many  courses  of  lectures  in  this  institution  as  he  chooses. 
As  the  students  of  this  institution  enjoy  the  advantages  of  all  the 
hospitals  of  this  city,  many  of  our  older  practitioners  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities  for  clinical  instruc- 
tion.   The  indications  are  that  we  will  have  a  large  class. 


Brown  &  Herrick's  Acupuncture  Instrument. 

We  have  been  shown  the  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Brown,  of 
Albion,  Michigan,  for  the  application  of  medicines  subcutaneously, 
and  think  his  instrument  superior  to  any  of  the  kind  heretofore 
brought  to  our  notice.  Each  needle  consists  of  two  blades,  so 
arranged  that  the  fluid  is  given  off  at  the  point,  and  is  deposited 
under  the  cuticle ;  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels  in  the 
cutis  vera,  and  thereby  passes,  at  once,  into  the  circulation.  They 
claim  that  by  this  means,  not  only  a  counter-irritating  effect  may  be 
produced,  but  that  positive  remedial  agents  may  be  administered 
more  speedily  and  agreeably  than  by  the  mouth.  We  have  not  given 
the  instrument  a  trial,  but  think  it  may  be  valuable  in  many  cases. 

They  also  prepare,  accompanying  the  instruments,  certain  fluids, 
the  composition  of  which  they  publish  in  their  circular,  and  which 
will  be  given  to  every  physician,  on  application.    These  preparations 
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have  been  tested  by  them,  and  full  particulars,  regarding  their  appli- 
cation, are  given  in  the  directions  furnished  with  the  instrument.  They 
profess  to  manufacture  them  of  the  purest  materials,  and  to  be  able 
to  supply  physicians  at  less  cost  than  they  can  be  compounded,  in 
small  quantities,  as  the  practitioner  may  need. 

As  a  means  of  counter-irritation,  we  think  the  instrument  may  be 
very  valuable,  and  by  combining  constitutional  treatment,  on  the 
plan  of  subcutaneous  injections,  it  may  prove  a  most  powerful  agent 
as  a  remedial  measure. 

Agents  have  already  been  established  in  the  principal  cities.  It 
may  be  obtained  in  New  York  of  Messrs.  Hart  &  Day,  221  East 
26th  street.  Price,  including  book  and  three  bottles  of  medicine, 
$20. 


Acknowledgment. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Dispensary  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  take  this  means  of  acknowledging  their  indebtedness  to 
Dr.  E.  E.  Kunge,  377  Eighth  Avenue,  for  a  most  liberal  donation 
of  medicines,  comprising  a  variety  of  valuable  tinctures,  syrups,  med- 
ical supplies,  together  with  a  number  of  his  own  preparations,  which 
have  a  deservedly  high  reputation  wherever  they  are  known.  The 
Dispensary  is  in  fine  working  order,  and,  as  appears  from  the  recent 
annual  report  of  the  Trustees,  has  been  the  means  of  ministering  to 
the  needs  of  a  very  large  number  of  patients  during  the  year.  This, 
we  believe,  is  the  only  Dispensary  in  the  city  where  medicines  are 
supplied  to  the  poor,  free  of  charge.  All  donations  of  medicines  for 
this  beneficent  purpose,  will  be  thankfully  received  and  duly  acknowl- 
edged. 


Lectures  on  Pliarmacy. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  announce  that,  by  a  recent  resolution  of 
the  Faculty,  Dr.  James  Day,  of  this  city,  has  been  invited  and  con- 
sented to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  to  the  present  class  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Microscopy.  Mr.  Day  is  a  graduate 
of  Apothecary's  Hall,  London,  was  a  student  under  Brande,  and  in 
this  country  had  been  associated  in  the  laboratory  with  Prof.  Sanders. 
He  now  has  charge  of  the  pharmaceutical  department  of  the  Empire 
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Chemical  Laboratory  of  Messrs.  C.  T.  Hart&  Co.,  and  demonstrates, 
by  the  character  of  his  preparations,  that  he  is  complete  master  of 
his  profession ;  and  we  think  the  Faculty  have  acted  wisely  in  se- 
curing his  services  as  a  lecturer  on  Pharmacy — a  subject  usually  too 
much  neglected  in  our  medical  schools.  We  think,  hereafter,  this 
will  be  made  permanently  a  branch  of  instruction  in  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  this  city.  For  a  number  of  years  past  Mr.  Day 
has  also  given  special  attention  to  the  microscopical  and  chemical 
analysis  of  the  urine,  and  we  feel  assured  that  his  lectures  on  this 
subject  will  be  of  much  practical  benefit  and  interest  to  the  students. 
Nothing  has  had  a  greater  influence  in  establishing  the  Eclectic  sys- 
tem of  medicine  in  this  country  than  the  wonderful  improvement 
that  has  been  made  in  our  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  and  our 
schools  of  medicine  and  practitioners  generally  should  lend  their  aid 
and  influence  in  this  special  subject. 


REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

On  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  or  Albuminuria,  by  William 
H.  Dickinson,  M.D.,  Cantab.,  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  ;  Assistant  Physician  to  St.  George's 
Hospital,  and  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  .Children.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1868. — pp.  265. 

This  valuable  work,  which  has  just  been  issued  from  the  London 
press,  embraces,  in  its  design,  a  consideration  of  those  disorders  of 
the  kidney  which  are  made  known,  during  life,  by  the  presence  of 
Albumen  in  the  urine.  The  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the 
work  cannot  be  too  much  admired.  In  previous  treatises  on  Renal 
diseases,  the  attempts  to  classify  the  various  conditions  of  the  kidney 
found  in  Albuminuria,  and  to  group  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  different  varieties,  have  only  resulted  in  a  confusion  of  nomen- 
clature. 

The  multiplicity  of  subdivisions  and  fanciful  distinctions  with 
which  this  part  of  medical  literature  has  been  burdened,  has  only 
served  to  involve  the  subject  in  still  greater  obscurity.  Profiting  by 
the  researches  and  investigations  of  others,  who  have  made  this  sub- 
ject a  special  study,  Dr.  Dickinson  has  added  to  them  observations 
of  his  own,  based  upon  an  examination  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  clinical 
record  of  several  hundred  cases  which  terminated  fatally  in  St. 
George's  Hospital,  and,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  practical 
utility,  has  presented,  clearly  and  concisely,  all  the  essential  facts 
which  are  known  in  regard  to  the  subject.    He  adopts  a  simple  and 
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natural  classification  of  the  diseases,  of  which  Albuminuria  is  path- 
ognomonic— according  to  the  suggestions  of  morbid  anatomy  and 
clinical  observations — and  bases  his  pathological  conclusions  upon  the 
array  of  facts  which  bear  directly  upon  the  subject,  rather  than  upon 
the  opinions  and  ingenious  speculations  of  those  who  have  preceded 
him  in  this  field  of  inquiry. 

He  considers  that  the  organic  derangement  to  which  the  kidneys 
are  liable,  authorize  the  establishment  of  three  varieties,  or  rather  of 
three  completely  separate  forms  of  diseased  structure,  viz. :  Tubular 
Nephritis,  Granular  Degeneration,  and  Depurative  Infiltration. 
After  making  this  simple  classification  of  the  pathological  states  of 
these  organs,  and  indicating  the  broad  distinctions  which  characterize 
and  separate  these  different  affections,  he  enters  into  a  detailed  account 
of  each.  His  whole  presentation  of  the  subject  is  singularly  clear  and 
lucid.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  better  indicate  the  practical  utility  of  the 
work,  than  by  glancing  at  the  contents. 

Chapter  I — Is  taken  up  chiefly  with  a  description  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  kidneys,  the  variations  of  Renal  structure  which 
may  be  consistent  with  health,  and  those  which  may  be  relied  on  as 
evidences  of  diseased  action,  together  with  a  classification  of  renal 
diseases. 

In  Chapter  II.  he  considers  albuminous  urine  and  fibrinous  cysts 
in  their  general  relation  to  the  pathology  of  the  kidney. 

Chapter  III.  to  XIII,  inclusive,  are  occupied  with  a  consideration 
of  the  pathology,  clinical  history,  causes,  and  treatment  of  these 
diseases,  in  detail.  He  enters  into  an  examination  of  their  special 
symptoms,  predisposing  and  exciting  causes,  duration  and  sequelae, 
while  cases  in  point  are  given,  illustrating  the  symptoms  and  path- 
ology, the  origin,  progress,  and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Chapter  XIV. — Comparative  view  of  the  three  diseases  which 
have  been  considered. 

Chapter  XV. — State  of  the  blood  in  albuminuria,  and  the  symp- 
toms which  result  from  changes  in  its  composition. 

In  Chapter  XVI  he  considers  alcohol  as  a  cause  of  Renal  disease 
and  corrects  a  very  common  error  upon  this  point.  The  generally 
prevalent  opinion  among  medical  men  has  always  been,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  Renal  disorders  is  referable,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, to  intemperance.  But,  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  statis- 
tical results  of  post  mortem  examinations  upon  a  large  number  of  in- 
dividuals of  inebriate  habits,  who  had  died  suddenly  or  in  a  fit  of 
delirium  tremens,  he  proves,  conclusively,  that  of  all  the  structures 
the  kidneys  are  the  least  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  use  of  alcohol. 
His  general  conclusion  is  that.  "  in  accordance  with  what  has  been 
derived  from  pathological  observations,  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  is 
comparatively  inoperative  as  causing  disease  of  the  kidneys." 

Chapter  XVII. — Treats  of  climate  in  relation  to  Renal  disease. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  any  attempt  to  determine  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  Renal  disease,  from  the  meagre  and  limited 
observations  which  have  been  made,  is  somewhat  hazardous.  Dr. 
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Dickinson  has  exhibited  the  most  judicious  skill  in  collating  the 
army  medical  reports,  and  reports  of  the  Registrar  General  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  comparing  them  with  the  conclusions  of  in- 
dividual observers.  We  may  sum  up  in  a  few  words  his  conclusions 
in  regard  to  the  effects  of  climate  on  the  development  of  albuminuria, 
that  as  "a  primary  disorder,  albuminuria  is  most  frequent  in  tem- 
perate climates,"  that  "  it  is  quite  rare  in  cold  climates,"  that  "  it 
diminishes  towards  the  tropics,"  and  that  "  variability  of  tempera- 
ture promotes  Renal  diseases." 

A  notice  of  this  work  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to 
a  most  admirable  feature,  viz. :  the  colored  drawings  of  the  micro- 
scopic appearances  of  sections  of  the  kidney  and  urinary  deposits. 
They  are  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  are  true  to  nature, 
as  every  one  will  testify  who  is  familiar  with  microscopic  examina- 
tions of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  kidneys.  The  work  is  gotten  up 
in  the  usual  excellent  style  of  the  celebrated  publishers. 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Iodine  Inhalation  in  Diphtheria. — Mr.  J.  Waring  Curran  {Lan- 
cet) extols  the  inhalation  of  iodine  in  diphtheria,  and  claims  for  it  the 
property  of  arresting  the  development  of  the  membrane.  He  thus 
speaks  of  its  employment : — 

The  formula  which  I  employ  for  inhalation  purposes  is  the  same  as 
that  formerly  used  by  Sir  Charles  Scudamore  in  pulmonary  phthisis — 
viz.  :  Iodine,  iodide  of  potassium,  of  each  four  grains;  alcohol,  four 
drachms ;  water,  four  ounces.  Of  this,  for  each  inhalation,  commenc- 
ing, I  take  a  drachm;  add  to  it  a  pint  of  vinegar  infused  with  a  hand- 
ful of  dried  garden  sage,  placed  in  a  common  inhaling  jar,  steadily 
increasing  the  quantity  of  iodine  solution  until  I  arrive  at  half  an 
ounce  each  inhalation.  The  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  severity  or  mildness  of  the  attack, 
guide  me  with  regard  to  the  number  of  inhalations,  and  the  time 
occupied  by  each.  For  an  average  case,  occurring  in  a  healthy  patient, 
I  would  say  twelve  inhalations  at  least  per  diem,  with  eight  to  twelve 
minutes  (an  interval  allowed  to  rest)  for  each.  The  loss  of  valuable 
time  in  country  practice,  occasionally,  will  not  permit  the  delay  of 
sending  and  waiting  for  an  apparatus ;  accordingly  not  unfrequently 
I  have  been  compelled  to  make  my  inhalation  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Having  boiled  the  vinegar  and  sage,  place  it  in  a  teapot  with  a 
long  spout,  and  when  the  patient  is  prepared  to  inhale,  add  the  iodine, 
cover  the  lid  of  the  vessel  with  a  cloth,  keep  up  the  temperature  by  a 
spirit-lamp  placed  underneath,  and  holding  the  vessel  by  the  handle, 
allow  the  patient  to  inhale  through  the  spout.    Laryngeal  irritation 
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is  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by  the  small  quantity  at  first  used, 
through  the  patient  becoming  gradually  accustomed  to  it. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  Injections  in  Vesical  Catarrh. — Vesical 
catarrh  of  a  year's  standing  has  been  cured  [Southern  Jour.  Med. 
Sciences),  by  injecting  the  bladder  daily  with  four  to  six  ounces  of 
solution  of  chlorate  of  potash,  one  drachm  to  eight  ounces  of  water, 
retained  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  The  patient  was  a  female,  who  had 
suffered  greatly  from  the  disease. 

Incompatibility  of  Pot.  Iodid.  and  Potass.  Chlorat. — This  is 
an  important  point  in  practice,  for  in  syphilis,  to  act  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  the  general  malady,  chlorat. 
potass,  and  pot.  iodid.  are  frequently  given.  This  practice  is  danger- 
ous, as  has  been  demonstrated  by  M.  Vee ;  for  the  chlorate  of  potash, 
absorbed  simultaneously  with  the  iodide  of  potassium,  may  part  with 
its  oxygen,  and  transform  it  into  the  iodate,  a  poisonous  agent.  The 
recent  experience  of  M.  Melsens  proves  the  possibility  of  this  trans- 
formation. 

This  ought  to  suffice  to  prevent,  were  it  only  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  the  simultaneous  administration  of  the  chlorate  of  potash 
and  the  iodide  of  potassium. — Gazette  Med.  de  Paris. 


Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society 
of  New  York. 

The  New  York  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society  met  at  Albany 
on  Wednesday,  the  15th  day  of  January,  1868. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  Wm.  W. 
Hadley,  of  New  York,  and  opened  by  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bridgman,  of  Albany. 

An  amendment  was  adopted  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Society, 
fixing  the  Jast  Wednesday  of  January  in  each  jear  as  the  time  of 
the  annual  meeting. 

The  Secretary,  Professor  Paul  W.  Allen,  made  his  annual  re- 
port. 

Drs.  A.  W.  Russell,  J.  A.  Martin,  and  Harmon  Pease  were  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  on  Delegates. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  on  motion  of  Professor  R.  S.  Newton, 
inviting  His  Excellency,  Governor  Fenton,  and  the  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  and  Legislature,  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  in  the  Assembly  Chamber. 

Drs.  M.  M.  Fenner,  D.  E.  Smith,  and  A.  W.  Russell  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  for  that  purpose. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  to  Hon.  John  O'Donnell,  Hon.  Walter  L. 
Sessions,  Hon.  Edmund  L.  Pitts,  Hon.  Mark  D.  Wilbur,  Hon.  B.  F. 
Bruce,  and  Alexander  Wilder,  M.  D.,  for  their  friendly  offices  in 
behalf  of  the  Society  in  the  Legislature  of  1867,  was  adopted. 
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The  Board  of  Censors  reported  favorably  to  the  election  of  sev- 
eral new  members,  who  were  accordingly  elected. 

Among  the  number  was  Mrs.  M.  B.  Hayden,  M.  D.,  of  New 
York,  the  first  woman  ever  elected  a  member  of  a  State  medical 
association. 

Hon.  John  O'Donnell,  of  the  Senate,  appeared  in  the  Convention, 
and  was  introduced  by  Vice-President  Dr.  L.  Stanton.  He  respond- 
ed, assuring  his  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Convention  took  a  recess  for  dinner. 

An  Essay  on  Eclectic  Medicine  was  read  by  Dr.  Pease.  Prof. 
R.  S.  Newton  read  a  paper  on  Cancer.  He  declared  that  Cancer 
was  a  local  rather  than  a  constitutional  disease — a  parasite,  like  the 
mistletoe  upon  the  oak.  He  related  the  particulars  of  the  successful 
treatment  of  fungus  nematodes,  or  "  rose  cancer,"  by  himself. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Smith,  of  Brooklyn,  also  read  a  paper. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Geddes,  delegate  from  Massachusetts,  gave  a  sketch 
of  Eclectic  medicine  in  New  England. 

Dr.  Lyman  Stanton,  of  Copenhagen,  spoke  of  the  reformed  prac- 
tice in  the  Eighteenth  Senate  district. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Frost,  of  Syracuse,  also  delivered  an  address  in  favor 
of  sending  students  to  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Dr.  A.  Wilder,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  addressed 
the  Society  in  behalf  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College,  and  the  im- 
portance of  a  higher  standard  of  scientific  attainment. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Smith,  of  Brooklyn,  spoke  of  the  successful  use  of 
chlorinated  soda  for  membranous  croup. 

Dr.  Comins,  of  New  York,  also  spoke  of  the  chlorinated  soda  in 
diphtheria,  in  dissolving  the  false  membrane  and  permanently  relieving 
the  symptoms.    He  explained  the  mode  of  application. 

Prof.  Allen,  of  New  York,  also  spoke  on  the  same  subject.  He 
also  explained  the  mode  of  preparing  and  administering  sauguinaria, 
chlorinated  soda.  The  acetous  preparation  of  sanguinaria,  he  de- 
declared  to  be  specific  in  croup. 

Prof.  C.  T.  Hart,  of  New  York,  explained  the  use  of  creosote  in 
dysentery.  He  believed  it  to  be  a  specific.  He  also  spoke  of  croup, 
and  the  most  efficient  modes  of  treatment. 

Dr.  M.  M.  Fenner,  of  Jamestown,  spoke  on  the  use  of  carbolic 
acid  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  especially  in  that  annoying  and  in- 
veterate form  of  itch  known  as  Prairie  itch. 

Several  others  spoke,  after  which  the  committee  rose  and  report- 
ed progress. 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Chamber.  Hon. 
E.  L.  Pitts  had  been  invited  to  preside.  Prof.  Paul  W.  Allen,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Eclectic  Medical 
College  of  the  city  of  New  York,  delivered  the  annual  address, 
upon  the  subject  of  "  Eclectic  Medicine,  its  History  and  Future." 

Among  the  distinguished  personages  present  were  His  Excellency 
Governor  Fenton,  Hon.  A.  F.  Allen,  of  Jamestown,  and  other  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  members  of  the  State  Senate 
and  Assembly,  and  others. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  again  next  morning  at  the  Dela- 
van  House.  Its  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature  contains  a  num- 
ber of  important  papers  upon  Reformed  practice,  and  new  reme- 
dies which  the  Eclectic  Physicians  have  introduced  into  the  Materia 
Medica. 

Thursday,  January  16,  1868. 
The  Society  convened  this  morning,  the  President,  Dr.  Hadley,  in 
the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  D.  E.  Smith,  of  Brooklyn,  ifc  was  resolved 
that  the  annual  address  and  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  made  a 
part  of  the  transactions  for  the  volume  of  1867. 

Report  on  Eclectic  Medical  Literature  was  made  by  Dr.  M.  M. 
Fenner,  of  Jamestown. 

Dr.  Smith  moved  the  publication  of  one  thousand  copies  of  Prof. 
Allen's  annual  address  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  which  was  carried. 

Prof.  Robert  S.  Newton,  of  New  York,  presented  the  first  volume 
of  the  American  Eclectic  Medical  Register  for  1868.  He  made  re- 
marks upon  the  duty  of  physicians  to  support  their  journals  and 
other  publications  by  pecuniary  aid  and  literary  contributions. 

Dr.  Tuttle,  of  Poughkeepsie,  supported  Dr.  Newton. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Cooper,  of  New  York,  read  a  valuable  paper  on 
Educts  vs.  Products,  from  Dr.  James  Day,  of  New  York. 

Prof.  C.  T.  Hart,  of  New  York,  made  extended  remarks  on  the 
same  subject. 

Prof.  E.  Freeman,  of  New  York,  reported  an  important  case  of 
surgical  operation,  successfully  performed  by  himself,  of  excision  of 
the  upper  jaw  for  cancer. 

Remarks  were  made  on  the  duty  of  sustaining  the  Eclectic  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  and  repudiating  connection  with  spurious  institu- 
tions, by  Drs.  Frost,  Hamilton,  Russell,  Freeman  and  Newton. 

Resolutions  were  offered  by  Prof.  Newton,  continuing  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  and  National 
Eclectic  Pharmacopoeia.  Also,  one  requesting  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  to  appoint  at  least  one  Eclectic  physician  on  the  Board  of 
Health  of  New  York  City,  in  his  subsequent  appointments  to  that 
body.    Unanimously  adopted. 

By  Resolution,  the  present  officers  were  continued  until  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered  by  Dr.  M. 
M.  Fenner:  * 

Whereas,  Illicit  and  demoralizing  advertisements  of  medicines 
and  nostrums  abound  in  the  public  journals  of  the  day,  tending  to 
deceive  the  public  and  degrade  the  practice  of  medicine ;  and 

Whereas,  Uneducated  medical  pretenders  are  numerous  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  boasting  of  their  ability  to  effect  cures,  and  thus 
disappointing  the  hopes  of  their  patrons  and  swindling  the  public  : 
therefore 
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Resolved,  That  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  insist  upon  elevating  the  standard  of  medical  attainment,  and 
the  discouraging  of  empiricism  in  whatever  guise  it  may  appear. 

Resolved,  That  the  publication  of  demoralizing  advertisements  in 
the  public  journals  should  be  discountenanced  by  every  honorable 
practitioner. 

Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  is  respectfully  recommended  to  take  effective  measures  during 
its  present  session  for  discouraging  and  preventing  the  publication  of 
immoral  advertisements,  as  of  other  immoral  literature. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Dr.  R.  Hamilton,  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  protest  most  emphatically  against  the  practice  of  certain  so- 
called  Medical  Colleges  of  this  country,  of  conferring  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  upon  persons  who  have  neither  attended  full 
courses  of  Lectures,  nor  otherwise  attained  a  suitable  knowledge  of 
medical  science ;  and  that  we  utterly  condemn  the  wicked  bartering 
of  medical  diplomas  to  persons  not  properly  qualified  to  practice 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  that  this  Society  will  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge the  validity  of  such  diplomas. 

A  paper  was  read  on  Malignant  Erysipelas  of  the  Scrotum  by 
Dr.  L.  Stanton,  of  Lewis  county. 

Prof.  Allen  presented  a  report  from  Dr.  Southward,  on  the  use 
of  tincture  of  Sporgia  in  Croup.  Dr.  Garvin  of  New  York,  Dr. 
Frost  of  Syracuse,  and  others,  spoke  approvingly  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

The  President  announced  the  appointments  for  the  ensuing  year, 
as  follows  :  Next  Annual  Address,  Dr.  M.  M.  Fenner,  Jamestown ; 
Essayists,  Drs.  I.  M.  Comins  and  T.  L.  Harris ;  Surgery,  Drs.  E. 
Freeman  and  Henry  C.  Cooper;  Obstetrics,  Drs.  W.  Jones  and  H. 
Pease ;  Medical  Hygiene,  Drs.  J.  G-.  Frost  and  J.  C.  Hurlburt ; 
Materia  Medica,  Drs.  A.  B.  Westcott  and  E.  S.  Preston;  Theory 
and  Practice,  Drs.  L.  Stanton  and  P.  W.  Allen;  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy,  Drs.  C  T.  Hart  and  H.  C.  Taylor;  The  Status  and 
Position  of  Eclectic  Medicine,  Drs.  Josiah  Martin  and  Samuel 
Tuthill. 

Committee  of  Arrangements  for  Annual  Meeting,— -Drs.  R.  S. 
Newton,  Noah  S.  Dean,  and  Charles  K.  Brown. 

Delegates  to  other  State  Medical  Societies. — Massachusetts,  Drs.  W. 
R.  Hayden,  H.  S.  Firth ;  Vermont,  Drs.  R.  S.  Newton,  S.  B.  Hoag  : 
Maine,  Drs.  James  Y.  Tuthill,  C.  T.  Hart;  Ohio,  Drs.  G.  H.  Pres- 
ton, J.  J.  Westcott ;  Connecticut,  Drs.  R.  Hamilton,  E.  F.  Garvin ; 
Canada,  Drs.  James  Fenner,  S.  Stoddard;  Indiana,  Drs.  J.  A.  Salis- 
bury, H.  C.  Gazley;  Illinois,  Drs.  G.  P.  Lawrence,  W.  H.  Hawley. 

A  resolution  to  have  a  semi-annual  meeting  at  Syracuse,  June 
24th  and  25th  next,  was  carried.    Drs.  C.  S.  Totman  and  J.  G. 
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Frost,  of  Syracuse,  were  appointed  by  the  Chair  a  committee  of 
arrangements  for  such  meeting.    Dr.  J.  Gr.  Frost  was  appointed  to 
deliver  the  address. 
Adjourned. 


Vaccination. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  held  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  18th,  1867, 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  no  persons  except  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  children  have  the  right  to  direct  their  vacci- 
nation, and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  enter  our  common 
schools  and  vaccinate  children  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
their  parents  and  guardians. 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  obtaining  pure  vaccine  virus  from 
the  kine,  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  as  matter  thus  obtained 
will  prevent  the  spread  of  a  variety  of  diseases,  such  as  scrofula, 
syphilis,  etc.;  which  universally  follows  the  use  of  impure  matter. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  recommend  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York,  that  they  establish  a  system  for 
obtaining  pure  virus  direct  from  the  kine,  and  in  such  quantity  as  will 
supply  every  possible  demand. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the 
Board  of  Health  and  the  Boards  of  Education  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Paul  W.  Allen,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 


Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  Indiana. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  at 
Indianapolis  on  Tuesday,  June  2,  1868.  We  hope  to  see  a  full  at- 
tendance, not  only  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  but  also  of  all  the 
Eclectic  practitioners  in  the  State.  At  the  last  annual  meeting,  the 
following  appointments  were  made  for  this  occasion  : 

Annual  Address — The  President,  J.  F.  Ridgeway,  M.D.,  Indi- 
anapolis. 

Public  Address — Prof.  A.  Jackson  Howe,  M.D.,  Cincinnati. 
Pharmaceutical  Preparations — Prof.  J.  F.  Judge,  M.D.,  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Uterine  Leucorrhcea — James  S. 
Cowdrey,  M.D.,  Lafayette. 

Surgery — Milton  Jay,  M.D.,  Marion. 

Opthalmia—R.  T.  C.  Ennis,  M.D. 

Asthma — Gr.  W.  Pickerill,  M.D.,  Indianapolis. 
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Paralysis — C.  G.  Bartholomew,  M.D..  Rockville. 
Cellular  Pathology — D.  H.  Prunk,  M.D.,  Indianapolis. 
Hypodermic  Injections — E.  P.  Jones,  M.D.,  Jonesboro. 
Eclecticism — Annual  Address — J.  M.  Youart,  M.  D.,  Indian- 
apolis. 

Prof.  John  King,  M.D.,  Cincinnati,  is  expected,  according  to 
promise,  to  be  present  and  deliver  a  public  address.  Prof.  R.  S. 
Newton,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  will  also  be  present  on  this  occasion. 

Physicians  of  other  States  always  receive  a  warm  reception,  and 
are  cordially  invited  to  be  with  us. 

G-.  W.  Pickerill,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


Boston  District  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  District  of  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Society  was  held  at  the  office  of  Dr.  James  Jackson  on  Monday 
evening,  when  the  following  board  of  officers  was  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President — S.C.Ames;  Vice-President — T.H.Smith; 
Secretary — C.  E.  Miles;  Treasurer — J.  W.  Towne;  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers— W.  E.  Underwood,  0.  M.  Humphrey,  James  Jackson. 
An  elaborate  essay  upon  Therapeutic  Action  of  Prussiate  Potassium 
was  read  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Towne,  after  which  the  annual  supper  was 
partaken  of. 


Mercury  in  Human  Remains. 

A  French  Journal  relates  a  story  of  a  wealthy  farmer  who  died 
many  years  ago,  and,  on  digging  a  grave  in  close  proximity  to  where 
he  had  been  buried,  the  bones  were  accidentally  exhumed.  On  ex- 
amination, brilliant  particles  of  a  metallic  lustre  were  found,  which, 
on  being  collected,  presented  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxide  of 
mercury.  Thus,  for  thirty-five  years,  the  mercury  had  been  preserved, 
almost  without  alteration,  in  the  body  of  the  deceased,  who  had  prob- 
ably made  frequent  use  of  the  metal  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life. 


A  Specific  for  Croup. 

As  this  disease  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  fatal  of  all  dis- 
eases, to  which  children  are  specially  liable,  it  is  desirable  that  reme- 
dies which  are  said  to  be  a  specific  should  be  made  known  to  the  pub- 
lic. At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society  in 
this  city,  a  prominent  member  of  the  society  stated  that  he  had  used 
with  invariable  success,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  some  of  them 
of  the  severest  character  of  membranous  croup,  Labaraque's  solution 
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of  Chlorinated  Soda,  an  article  which  can  be  obtained  at  almost  any 
drug  store.  He  applied  it  internally  with  a  probang,  the  solution 
being  diluted  with  seven  times  its  amount  of  water  and  sweetened, 
and  also  externally  to  the  throat  with  the  solution  diluted  with  an 
equal  amonnt  of  water. — Albany  Argus. 


For  Sale. 

I  will  sell  my  location  with  a  practice  worth  from  $2,000  to 
$2,500,  situated  on  the  outlet  of  Oneida  Lake,  for  $2,300.  The 
house  is  a  two  story  frame  building,  containing  three  large  rooms, 
three  bed-rooms,  and  three  clothes  rooms,  on  the  ground  floor,  with  of- 
fice attached.  Cistern,  good  well  of  water,  and  a  new  barn ;  also  a 
good  variety  of  fruit  trees.    For  further  information,  address 

C.  T.  Greenleaf,  M.  D., 

Brewerton,  New  York. 


A  young  Eclectic  physician  of  one  year's  experience  (dispensary 
and  general  practice)  would  like  to  meet  with  an  old  practitioner  re- 
quiring an  assistant.  Or  would  like  to  purchase  a  practice  (without 
property),  and  pay  in  semi-annual  or  quarterly  installments.  Best  of 
reference.  Address,  E.  H.  M.,  care  of  "  Eclectic  Medical  Review," 
17  East  18th  Street, 


An  Eclectic  physician,  who  has  an  extensive  mail  and  office  practice, 
and  one  of  the  best  locations  in  New  York  City,  desires  to  sell  his  entire 
business,  including  medicines,  office  furniture,  etc.  The  business  has  been 
extensively  advertised  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  Over  $80,000 
one  year.  An  Eclectic  physician,  whose  health  will  admit  of  a  sedentary 
life,  can  not  only  make  a  good  living  for  himself  and  family,  but  accumu- 
late money  fast  and  plenty  of  it.  The  advertiser  desires  a  more  active 
life,  and  with  this  view  would  sacrifice  his  present  location  for  a  home 
and  practice  in  the  country.  Will  sell  for  cash,  or  would  trade  for  drug 
store  and  practice  in  a  village,  or  for  a  small  farm  and  practice  near  a 
village. 

All  of  the  Professors  in  the  New  York  Eclectic  Medical  College  are 
given  as  references.  Address  with  full  description,  Dr.  M.,  care  Prof. 
K.  S.  Newton,  No.  17  East  18th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Married. — On  the  19th  instant,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
father,  Maj.  James  Paxton,  deceased,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rice,  Dr.  A.  Gr. 
Stalnaker,  late  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Belle  Paxton,  of  Bote- 
tourt county,  Virginia.    No  cards. 

If  this  pair  should  have  one  half  the  happiness  we  wish  them,  they 
will  be  the  happiest  twain  on  earth. — Grembriar  Independent,  Dec., 
1867. 
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OEIGIjSTAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Second  Annual  Commencement  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  this  Institution  were 
held  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  on  Saturday  evening,  February 
8,  1868,  before  a  crowded  and  intelligent  audience,  and  were 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Deems.  The  report 
of  the  session  just  closed  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty,  Prof.  Allen. 

REPORT   OF  THE  SESSION. 

We  meet  this  evening  to  hold  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  Nearly  three  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  this  institution  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature 
of  this  State,  and  each  year  has  added  to  its  strength,  in  the 
confidence  of  the  profession,  and  in  the  interest  and  sympa- 
thy of  the  friends  of  Eclectic  Medicine. 

The  building  temporarily  secured  for  the  lectures  has 
been  found  to  be  centrally  situated  and  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  ;  and  the  trustees  of  the  college  are  now  making  an 
effort  to  secure  the  ownership  of  premises  which  are  eligible 
and  commodious ;  and  we  hope  to  announce  such  an  acquisi- 
tion to  the  permanent  success  of  our  educational  enterprise 
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before  our  next  Commencement.  The  present  Class  and 
Faculty  have  had  excellent  rooms  for  medical,  surgical,  and 
chemical  lectures,  but  it  must  be  gratifying  to  us  all  to 
have  a  reasonable  hope  to  secure  ampler  and  still  better 
accommodations. 

The  course  of  instruction  during  the  past  term  has  been, 
as  we  think,  peculiarly  thorough  and  practical.  We  think 
that  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  the  Faculty  have  been  most 
assiduous  and  faithful  in  their  several  chairs  of  instruction  ; 
and  we  know  that  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  our  instruc- 
tions have  been  eagerly  received  by  as  thoroughly  studious 
and  faithful  a  class  of  students  as  teachers  could  ever  desire 
to  lecture  to.  We  say  this  not  for  compliment  to  the  class, 
but  we  think  it  of  especial  interest  to  the  friends  of  eclectic 
medicine  assembled  here  to  night,  and  to  those  communities 
wherever  these  young  men  may  locate,  that  we  can  bear 
honest  testimony  to  the  assiduity  and  earnest  faithfulness  of 
those  who  are,  either  immediately  or  after  another  course  of 
lectures,  to  assume  the  most  delicate  and  responsible  of  all 
secular  duties — the  duties  of  the  conscientious,  educated  and 
skillful  physician.  It  is  no  small  gratification  to  the  faculty 
to  commend  those  young  men  who  will  to-night  receive  the 
honors  of  our  college,  to  the  entire  confidence  of  any  people 
among  whom  they  may  locate,  as  men  of  integrity  and 
talent — men  of  clean  hearts  and  clear  brains ;  as  young 
physicians  and  surgeons  who  have  made  the  persevering  and 
honest  endeavor  to  secure  from  every  school  of  medical  and 
surgical  practice,  as  many  of  those  facts  which  are  to  enable 
them  to  cure  disease, — "  quickly,  safely,  and  surely," — as  it 
has  been  possible  for  them  to  secure.  In  reference  to  every 
disease  they  have  sought  knowledge,  thorough  and  reliable 
knowledge,  from  the  text-books  and  the  teachers  of  allopathy, 
homoeopathy,  and  eclecticism  ;  and  they  have  felt  and  ap- 
preciated that,  in  respect  to  all  the  accumulated  truths  of 
the  centuries  before,  they  are,  each  of  them,  rightfully,  in 
the  words  of  the  poet, 


"  The  heir  of  all  the  ages." 
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The  Eclectic  Dispensary,  which  has  received  for  gratui- 
tous treatment  a  large  number  of  patients,  has  afforded  good 
facilities  for  the  illustration  of  clinical  instruction  ;  and  the 
lectures  on  actual  cases  before  the  class  have  been  much 
more  numerous  during  the  past  term  than  heretofore. 

The  nuniber  of  matriculants  for  the  session  just  closed  is 
forty ;  the  number  of  graduates  twelve.  The  faculty  are 
aware  that  this  is  a  small  number  compared  with  the  number 
graduated  by  older  institutions ;  but  it  is  their  settled  policy 
and  purpose  to  recommend  to  the  trustees  only  those  candi- 
dates for  graduation,  now  or  ever,  whose  attainments  will  do 
honor  to  themselves,  honor  to  the  college,  and  honor  to  the 
profession. 

The  relations  between  this  class  "and  their  teachers  have 
been  most  cordial  and  hearty  ;  and  nothing  has  transpired  to 
mar  the  enjoyments  of  the  session,  save  the  sudden  sickness 
and  death  of  one  of  the  class,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  the  graduates, 
his  name  among  the  list — George  Lamb.  The  faculty  had 
anticipated  that  in  the  years  of  the  future  they  might  hear  of 
his  success  and  fame.  On  the  last  morning  of  his  earthly 
life,  he  attested  his  heartfelt  devotion  to  the  interest  of  his 
profession,  by  referring  to  his  home  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
said  :  "  Before  I  die  I  hope  to  see  established  at  St.  Johns,  an 
Eclectic  Medical  College."  As  a  faculty  and  as  students, 
we  feel  that  his  life  and  his  death  alike  teach  us  to  devote 
unceasing  energy  and  integrity  and  heart  to  that  school  of 
medicine  and  surgery  which  receives  all  the  useful  facts  of 
all  past  schools  of  medicine  ;  which  has  made  numerous  dis- 
coveries, of  great  value,  as  to  remedies  and  remedial  pro- 
cesses, and  which  seeks  to  combine  in  one  harmonious  phil- 
osophic whole,  a  system  of  medicine  far  in  advance  of  all 
past  acquirements,  both  as  to  its  science  and  as  to  its  practi- 
cal success. 

Diplomas  wrere  conferred  upon  the  following  graduates  : 
D.  P.  Bogart,  James  M.  Comins,  James  Day,  James  E. 
Danelson,  L.  B.  Firth,  Elias  Harvey,  George  Lamb,  O.  H. 
Simons,  Cyrus  K.  Teed,  Henry  C.  Cooper,  H.  L.  Norton,  A. 
T.  Nivison. 
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Doctoe  Alexander  "Wilder,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  then  proceeded  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  upon  the  members  of  the  graduating  class,  and 
delivered  to  them  the  following  address : 

It  has  now  become  my  turn  to  welcome  you  into  the 
ranks  of  the  profession  which  yon  have  adopted.  The  voca- 
tion of  medical  practitioner  is  useful,  benevolent,  and  honor- 
able. Its  duties  are  most  delicate,  arduous,  and  responsible ; 
you  will  discharge  them,  I  trust,  ably,  fearlessly,  and  con- 
scientiously. You  go  forth  now  with  an  apostleship,  to  "  heal 
the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  and  cast  out 
devils." 

The  School  of  Medicine  in  which  you  are  about  to  be 
formally  inducted  is  styled  Eclectic,  because  its  leading  idea 
is  to  "  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  There  was  in  earlier 
times  a  school  of  Eclectics  in  philosophy,  that  endeavored  to 
collate,  from  Christianity  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
writings  of  Plato  on  the  other,  those  lessons  which  they  digni- 
fied with  the  appellation  of  Knowledge.  The  leading  systems 
of  all  former  ages  were  explored  for  this  sacred  purpose,  and 
laid  under  contribution  by  these  lovers  of  wisdom.  An  anal- 
ogous labor  is  devolved  upon  the  members  of  this  depart- 
ment of  medicine.  The  Eclectic  School  has  been  in  exist- 
ence only  during  a  part  of  the  present  century,  and  has 
flourished  only  upon  the  Western  Continent,  and  yet  it  has 
already  far  outstripped  its  fellows  in  the  number  and  value 
of  its  contributions  to  the  Materia  Medica.  The  Homceopa- 
thists  come  to  it  for  many  of  the  most  important  specifics 
which  they  employ  according  to  their  ingenious  and  fascinat- 
ing theory.  Practitioners  and  pharmaceutists  of  the  Old 
School,  who  are  fond  of  declaring  that  only  themselves  con- 
stitute the  genuine  "time-honored  profession,"  and  often  stig- 
matize every  physician  not  of  their  number  as  an  empiric 
and  pretender,  are  nevertheless  at  this  very  time  sedulously 
engaged  in  rifling  the  Eclectic  Materia  Medica,  in  adding  its 
contents  to  their  own  collections,  often  as  their  own  original 
discoveries ;  and  are  frequently  substituting  the  remedies 
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which  the  Eclectics  first  introduced  into  practice,  for  the 
drugs  that  were  used  to  heal  or  poison  patients  with  in  the 
days  of  the  former  ignorance.  In  Europe,  however,  a  man- 
lier conduct  is  often  pursued.  The  most  able  medical  writers 
there  have  given  credit  to  the  Eclectics  of  America  for  their 
valuable  contributions  to  medicine.  Such  candor  gives  some 
reason  to  expect,  even  in  this  country,  where  professional  as- 
sumption and  bigotry  are  still  dominant,  that,  although  the 
present  generation  make  every  endeavor  to  kill  our  Eclectic 
prophets,  the  children  will  be  foremost  and  enthusiastic  in 
erecting  for  them  sepulchres  and  lofty  monuments. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institution  have  ratified  the 
unanimous  voice  of  your  instructors,  in  respect  to  your  quali- 
fications and  scientific  attainments ;  and  it  accordingly  de- 
volves upon  me  to  inaugurate  you  into  the  profession  which 
you  have  selected.  In  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  this  col- 
lege, and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  committed  to  us  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  I  therefore  now  confer  upon 
you,  each  and  severally,  the  title  and  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  with  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities  to  the 
same  pertaining. 

One  of  these  sheets  of  parchment,  bound  with  the  insignia 
of  mourning,  reminds  us  that,  even  at  this  initiatory  moment, 
death  has  broken  your  number.  It  is  meet  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  one  that  has  thus  withdrawn  from  our 
view.  It  is  better  to  remember  his  kindly  qualities,  his  manly 
virtues,  and  assiduously  make  them  our  own.  His  life, 
rather  than  his  memory,  will  thus  be  incorporated  wifch  us. 

In  accepting  these  diplomas,  I  entreat  you  to  remember 
what  is  due  from  you  to  the  profession  which  you  have  em- 
braced. While  you  obtain  from  it  a  livelihood,  as  is  per- 
fectly laudable  and  proper,  you  owe  to  it,  in  return,  your 
best  endeavors.  As  the  Eclectic  School  has  won  laurels  by 
its  numerous  and  invaluable  additions  to  the  catalogue  of 
remedial  agents,  let  it  be  yonr  study  to  extend  still  farther 
the  field  of  its  discoveries.  Make  the  profession  better  be- 
cause you  adopted  it.  The  only  code  of  ethics  which  I  shall 
enjoin  upon  you  is  the  golden  maxim:  "Whatsoever  you 
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would  that  men  shall  do  to  yon,  do  even  so  to  them."  This 
rule  is  ample  for  every  relation  which  you  will  be  required 
to  sustain ;  and  it  far  transcends  those  narrow  and  prescrip- 
tive regulations  which  have  been  made,  excluding  practi- 
tioners of  medicine  from  holding  communication  with  their 
neighbors  and  the  public,  through  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  public  journals  and  other  mediums,  in  the  same  way 
that  is  permitted  to  merchants  and  men  of  other  callings. 
Such  regulations,  you  will  do  well  if  you  boldly  disregard. 
It  is  sufficient  for  you  to  do  your  work  faithfully  in  the  voca- 
tion which  you  have  adopted,  giving  no  heed  to  the  idle  or 
malignant  carpings  of  others. 

I  remember  a  witty  Latin  dialogue,  which  was  intended 
to  hit  off  our  profession.  A  candidate  was  undergoing  pub- 
lic examination  for  his  degree.    It  was  as  follows  : 

Professor. — Quid  est  erearef  (What  is  meant  by  the 
word  create  ?) 

Candidate. — E  nihilo  facer  e.    (To  make  out  of  nothing.) 

Professor,  giving  him  his  diploma, — Bene;  te  doctorem 
crcavimus.    (It  is  well ;  we  now  create  you  a  doctor.) 

Such  an  achievement,  far  surpassing  any  by  Samson  or 
Hercules,  I  feel  confident  that  we  have  not  been  performing. 
Though  medical  instruction  is  of  vast  importance  and  utility, 
the  true  physician,  like  the  poet,  is  born  rather  than  made. 
Once  more  enjoining  you  to  remember  your  obligations  to 
your  patients  and  to  your  profession,  to  maintain  all  your  re- 
lations toward  others  with  the  strictest  regard  for  what  is 
right,  to  perform  your  labor  with  fidelity,  delicacy,  and  pro- 
fessional enthusiasm,  and  to  magnify  your  vocation,  I  will 
now  conclude.    I  wish  you  health  ;  I  wish  you  prosperity. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  made  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Henri  L.  Stuart. 

mr.  stuart's  report. 

The  Statistical  and  Business  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees will  be  made  at  the  close  of  the  Spring  Term  by  the  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Hon.  Martin  Thatcher,  just  previous  to  the 
next  Annual  meeting  of  the  Board.  The  report  which  I  am 
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now  to  make  will  be  simply  a  brief  statement  of  the  par- 
poses  and  aims  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  regard  to  the 
future  management  and  development  of  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  with  its  Dispensary 
and  Hospital.  It  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Board  to  make 
this  institution  take  the  very  highest  rank  among  the  pro- 
gressive professional  educational  institutions  of  the  country. 
They  mean  to  make  it  in  all  respects  so  perfect  in  its  curric- 
ulum that  every  successful  practitioner  of  medicine  will  find 
it  a  necessity  to  attend  upon  its  instructions,  and  to  bear  its 
diploma,  before  he  will  be  received  with  full  confidence  into 
the  families  of  our  people. 

The  great  body  of  young  men  entering  into  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine,  it  is  believed,  choose  this  profession  from  a 
desire  to  bring  into  play  their  ability  to  do  good,  and  to  alle- 
viate suffering — that  they  look  upon  the  medical  profession 
as  a  liberal  profession,  governed  by  beneficent  and  generous 
rules — that  it  is  a  profession  dealing  with  the  issues  of  life 
and  death,  and  that  its  duties  are  most  solemn  and  important, 
requiring  the  greatest  intelligence  and  unselfishness  for  their 
proper  discharge.  In  accordance  with  this  presumption,  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to  exert  every  means  to  open  the 
door  to  this  class  of  conscientious  young  men,  and  to  do  their 
part  toward  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  exclusiveness  and 
intolerance  which  have  hitherto  and  do  now  prevent  by  rules 
and  penalties  the  medical  profession  from  being  a  liberal  pro- 
fession. Young  men,  such  as  I  have  alluded  to,  have  very 
often  expressed  to  me  their  surprise  at  finding  themselves 
hedged  in  and  fettered,  before  they  can  be  received  into  full 
communion  as  practitioners  of  the  Allopathic  School  of  Med- 
icine, and  nothing  but  the  fear  of  ostracism,  j>rofessional  and 
social,  prevents  them  from  leaving  the  ranks  where  the  few 
make  the  rules  for  and  dominate  the  many  with  an 
iron  hand.  We  believe  that  all  sincere,  earnest  and 
liberal-minded  medical  students,  if  left  to  their  own 
convictions,  wrould  feel  it  a  privilege  of  great  value  if  they 
could,  without  fear  of  ;consequences,  be  allowed  to  take 
one  or  more  courses  of  instruction  in  Eclectic  Medicine. 
To  make  this  possible,  is  the  generous  aim  of  the  Board  of 
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Trustees  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  They  have  made  arrangements  which  secure  the  per- 
manence of  the  Institution,  also  of  the  Dispensary  and  Hos- 
pital. They  have  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  community,  and  have  secured  such  Municipal 
and  Legislative  recognition,  that  the  Institution  under  their 
charge  has  every  advantage  that  has  been  granted  to  any 
other  School  of  Medicine  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Thou- 
sands of  the  sick  and  afflicted  poor  of  our  city  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  at  the  Dispensary,  or  prescribed  for  and 
medicines  furnished  at  their  homes.  Many  cases  deemed 
incurable,  and  given  up  to  die  by  practitioners  of  other 
schools,  have  been  treated  and  cured.  Several  thousand  dol- 
lars have  been  subscribed  from  private  sources ;  the  Com- 
mon Council  has  donated  a  sum  as  large  as  to  any  other  sim- 
ilar institution,  and  the  Legislature  has  also  given  us  an 
appropriation  which  has  been  expended  most  judiciously  in 
the  interests  of  the  unfortunate  and  suffering  of  our  city. 
Owing  to  the  great  depression  in  business  and  the  increase 
of  suffering  and  privation,  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  deter- 
mined to  ask  for  a  larger  sum  this  year  from  the  Common 
Council  and  from  the  Legislature  than  was  donated  last  year, 
and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  Common 
Council  has  taken  action  and  largely  increased  its  donation, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  Legislature  will  be 
equally  liberal.  The  present  State  Executive  has  exhibited 
considerable  interest  in  our  success,  and  the  Comptroller, 
Lion.  R.  B.  Connolly,  has  made  himself  familiar,  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  our  wants  and  deservings,  and 
we  have  every  confidence  that  we  shall  receive  a  generous  pri- 
vate support.  The  Dispensary  is  conducted  by  the  Faculty, 
and  all  cases  are  treated  intelligently  and  efficiently,  and 
great  good,  we  believe,  has  been  done,  and  will  continue  to 
be  done  through  coming  years,  by  the  establishment  of  this 
institution  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  honor  of  their  deceased  companion  the  graduating  class 
wore  badges  of  mourning.    President  Newton,  in  behalf  ot 
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the  Faculty,  made  a  brief  statement  and  eulogium  upon 
the  deceased,  whom  he  pronounced  to  have  been  an  excel- 
lent student,  and  a  most  conscientious  and  trustworthy 
young  man.  The  address  in  behalf  of  the  graduating  class 
was  made  by  O.  II.  Simons,  M.D.,  in  which  he  paid  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  classmate. 
Prof.  Hadley  made  the  charge  to  the  graduates,  mentioning 
an  extraordinary  fact  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  that  one 
member  of  the  class  who  commenced  studying  medicine  four 
years  ago  had  been  graduated  on  the  present  occasion  at  the 
age  of  69  years.  The  closing  address  was  made  by  Mr. 
Horace  Greeley,  and  elicited  the  most  profound  attention 
and  repeated  applause. 

mr.  greeley's  address. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  The  few  remarks  to 
which  I  shall  call  your  attention"  to-night  will  be  illustrations 
of  a  very  common  truth  with  very  common  illustrations. 
Although  there  is  danger  sometimes  that  the  truth  may  be 
something  forgotten,  my  text  is  the  simple  statement  that 
medicine  is  progressive.  It  is  true  of  medical  science  that  it 
does  progress,  and  that  it  must  be  and  will  be  continually 
changing.  I  doubt  not  that  the  whole  field  is  better  culti- 
vated and  that  its  positions  are  better  understood — that  the 
results  are  better  from  the  higher  discharge  of  the  physicians' 
duties  than  in  the  infancy  of  medicine.  Medicine  has  ad- 
vanced with  the  progress  of  human  knowledge,  and  has  been 
gradually  becoming  more  certain,  and  gradually  giving 
greater  immunity  from  pain,  and  greater  relief  from  suffer- 
ing. Those  whose  knowledge  of  medicine  is  as  small  as 
mine  will  know  that  within  the  last  two  generations,  not  to 
go  further  back,  the  Materia  Meclica  has  very  considerably 
changed,  and  the  uses  of  medicines  have  enormously  changed ; 
also  those  who  have  read  the  "  Practice  of  Dr.  Sangrado," 
and  that  is  a  very  popular  work.  I  understand  that  as  an 
exaggeration,  but  it  is  an  exaggeration  of  a  basis  fact.  Even 
in  my  day  the  taking  of  blood  from  the  human  body  in  order 
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to  cure  chronic  and  ordinary  diseases,  is  a  very  common  re- 
sort, and' I  venture  to  say,  fifteen  years  ago  doctors  practised 
bleeding  fifty  times  where  one  doctor  practises  it  at  present. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  a  change  for  the  better.  Bleed- 
ing was  formerly  so  common  that  the  barber's  pole  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  an  arm  laced  up  and  prepared  for  bleeding; 
for  the  doctors  not  being  very  skilled  in  surgery  in  ancient 
times  used  to  send  their  patients  to  the  barber's  to  be  bled. 
So  that  the  colors  on  the  barbers'  poles  represent  the  red 
and  blue  blood  and  white  bandage,  in  the  same  way  as  in 
our  day  we  see  the  red  flag  which  is  the  same  as  the  old 
Roman  flag  before  the  mock  auction  shops.  This  flag  repre- 
sented the  sales  of  the  spoils  of  war,  when  they  were  to  be 
brought  out  for  sale  and  distribution.  "Within  my  mother's 
time,  for  she  was  a  sort  of  half  physician,  an  excellent  per- 
son who  helped  everybody,  she  knew  that  the  faculty — as  a 
faculty — in  treating  typhus  fevers  refused  the  patient  the 
least  draught  of  wholesome  air — shut  all  the  windows  of  the 
sick  room,  lest  the  patient  should  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
and  die.  Where  the  patient  dying  of  fever  wanted  a  draught 
of  air  or  cold  water,  he  was  forbidden  to  have  it,  and  hence 
now  and  then  patients  broke  away  from  the  physicians'  rules, 
and  swallowed  cold  water  in  defiance  of  the  doctor,  and  got 
well.  These  cases  occurred  sometimes,  and  so  on  throughout. 
I  will  not  talk  of  calomel.  It  has  its  uses  and  abuses.  I 
only  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  an  ounce 
used  to-day  in  ordinary  medical  practice  where  a  pound  was 
used  formerly  within  our  recollection.  There  might  be,  and 
probably  will  be,  further  diminution  of  the  quantity,  but  on 
the  whole  there  is  a  great  improvement.  When  a  green 
young  doctor  40  years  ago  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
case,  and  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do,  he  always  gave 
calomel.  It  had  a  powerful  alterative  effect,  and,  I  presume, 
was  sure  to  do  something.  I  have  seen  so  many  constitu- 
tions shattered,  and  so  many  men  and  women  reduced  to 
suffering,  painful,  tortured  wrecks,  that  I  have  reason  to  be  a 
little  afraid  of  it.  Yet  no  doubt  it  has  its  baneful  and  its 
legitimate  uses.    What  is  needed  is  that'we  should  have  the 
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knowledge  to  tell  just  where  these  great  poisons  should  be 
used — for  many  potent  drugs  are  poisons,  though  they  may 
be  used  with  benefit  and  with  reasonable  safety  and  advan- 
tage. Now,  this  fact  is  deserving  of  attention  :  that  all 
great  reforms  and  improvements  in  medicine  have  been  car- 
ried against  the  faculty.  I  mean  the  respectable,  portly, 
well-fed,  comfortable  doctors,  well  to  do  in  the  world,  have 
fought  against  every  great  and  beneficial  change  in  medicine. 
They  fought  against  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  they  fought  against  that  of  vaccination  by  Jenner, 
they  fought  against  every  change,  and  all  were  carried  over 
the  faculty,  and  carried  by  a  few  despised,  reprobated  indi- 
viduals. All  good  reforms  in  medicine,  as  in  other  things, 
are  carried  not  by  popularity,  not  by  applause  :  but  they  are 
always  carried  by  self-sacrificing  men  devoted  to  the  work, 
despised  and  persecuted  in  their  time,  who  have  not  patron- 
age and  wealth  to  establish  and  maintain  truths  which  shall 
benefit  generations  that  come  after.  So  I  say  to  you,  my 
young  friends,  don't  fear  to  be  unpopular,  don't  fear  to  find 
truth  and  follow  it.  You  will  meet  of  course  with  a  roar  of 
disapprobation,  a  roar  of  denunciation.  Doubtless  among 
the  truths  yet  to  be  discovered  are  many  truths  in  medicine. 
Over  all  the  world  the  ground  is  covered  or  smothered  with 
vegetable  growths  of  one  kind  and  another,  and  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  plants  which  we  call  weeds,  are  types  not  of  their 
worthlessness,  but  of  our  ignorance.  ~No  doubt,  many 
plants  that  are  now  despised  and  trodden  under  foot  to-day,  1 
will  be  yet  found  bv  mankind  to  be  anion 2;  those  which  are 
advantageous.  When  chemistry  and  botany  reach  the  rank 
of  positive  sciences,  which  they  are  destined  to  do,  we  shall, 
no  doubt,  find  all  around  us,  trampled  on  as  worthless,  what 
will  be  of  great  value.  Not  simply  higher,  but  if  I  may 
say  so,  exactor  knowledge  will  arise — knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  substances  now  despised,  which  will  be  restored 
to  useful  application.  Yes,  in  the  humblest  ways  wTill  be 
found  useful  plants;  now  despised  plants  treated  with  con- 
tempt will,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  cure  such  diseases  as  are 
now  incurable.    I  don't  believe  one  single  plant  may  not  be 
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found  to  have  its  uses.  No  single  plant  or  shrub  which 
has  not  uses  for  mankind,  if  they  could  be  discovered, 
where  it  has  not  already  been  discovered.  Among  all  these 
uses  will  be  the  medical  properties.  In  travelling  across 
this  country  I  have  passed  over  vast  regions,  400  or  500 
miles  in  extent,  without  meeting  any  human  being.  No 
tree  to  be  seen,  and  no  vegetable  growths  valuable  to  man- 
kind. Men  hurried  over  this  region  for  years,  wondering 
what  such  land  was  made  for.  Since  I  passed  over  it  (ten 
years  ago)  great  mineral  wealth  has  been  discovered  there 
by  earnest  explorers.  So  there  will  be  around  us  immense 
discoveries  found  out  by  science.  Great  discoveries  await 
the  qualified  and  earnest  observer.  They  await  the  man 
who  has  made  the  preparation  necessary  to  discover  them, 
all  around  us.  The  earth  is  capable  of  maintaining 
100  times  its  present  population,  when  men  know  how 
to  use  and  how  to  improve  it.  The  victories  of  this 
science,  like  .  that  of  others,  demand  patient  appli- 
cation, earnest  seeking,  diligent  and  energetic  effort. 
There  are  rewards,  moreover,  in  these  discoveries,  or  we 
prevent  faith  in  God  and  his  providence  in  the  world  in 
which  nothing  is  made  in  vain.  Well,  gentlemen,  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  singular  fact  to-day  with  regard  to  medi- 
cal science  is  this  :  that  in  face  of  the  truth  that  medicine  is 
still  progressive,  from  the  earliest  ages  till  now,  the  physi- 
cians of  to-day  of  the  most  orthodoxy  scout  the  idea  of  such 
unhealthy  methods  as  were  used  not  three  hundred  years 
ago,  being  used  for  any  human  being.  They  would  ask, 
"  How  could  doctors  use  such  medicine  ?  "  It  has  no  rela- 
tion to  disease — there  is  nothing  logical  in  it — their  medicines 
were  accidental  mixtures  or  arbitrary  guesses,  or  compound- 
ing such  things  as  ought  to  cure  on  some  homoeopathic  prin- 
ciple, because  they  would  certainly  make  people  sick  who 
should  take  them.  "What  I  object  to  is  that  medical  men 
must  lay  down  rules  and  laws,  and  say  this  is  done,  and  there 
shall  be  no  further  progress — no  further  acceptation.  What 
has  been  done  we  have  to  accept ;  but  we  will  have  no  more, 
no  further  truth.    The  continual  assumption  within  a  little — 
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a  narrow  bound  set  by  men  who  are  content  with  all  that 
has  been,  and  say  it  is  all  that  can  be.  I  believe  we  are  just 
on  the  verge  of  great  discoveries.  I  believe  that  advance 
will  be  made  in  our  day  in  the  basal  science  of  all — Chemis- 
try. We  have  got  to  know  a  little,  though  I  don't  know 
much  of  it  myself.  Of  all  that  is  known  to-day  a  large  ma- 
jority has  been  discovered  in  the  lifetime  of  men  who  are 
now  living.  In  all  the  six  thousand  years  previous  to  1750 
we  had  not  accumulated  so  much  knowledge  on  this  subject 
as  we  have  acquired  since  that  time.  Since  Franklin  demon- 
strated the  identity  of  electricity  with  lightning,  and  Lavoi- 
sier, the  chemist  of  the  last  century,  made  his  discoveries — 
of  all  that  is  known,  a  large  majority  has  been  found  out  in 
the  life  of  men  now  present.  It  would  be  unwise  and  absurd 
to  imagine  that,  while  so  much  has  been  done  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, there  would  not  be  much  more  in  the  next  century. 
We  have  just  begun  to  establish  laws  and  to  acquaint  our- 
selves with  the  property  of  things.  We  are  just  on  the  verge 
of  the  great  ocean  of  discoveries.  We  are  just  now  on  the 
little,  narrow  strait  of  a  great  continent  of  ignorance,  and  the 
broad  expanse  is  now  before  us.  Be  sure  that  in  the  lifetime 
of  those  who  are  present  here  immense  discoveries  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  cure  of  diseases  will  be  made.  We  are  yet 
to  learn  how  to  combat  and  prevent  those  complaints  and 
chance  evils  that  now  afflict  and  torture  mankind.  We  are 
soon  to  know  how  to  deal  with  disease,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
incurable.  We  talk  now  of  diseases  being  beyond  remedy. 
We  talk  of  consumption  as  beyond  remedy,  and  some  speak 
so  of  cancer,  which  are  merely  confessions  of  the  present  ex- 
tent of  human  ignorance.  In  nature,  I  am  sure,  there  are  no 
incurable  diseases.  In  nature  there  are  no  complaints,  no 
beginnings  of  disease  or  misfortune,  no  degenerations  not  to 
be  overcome.  We  simply  confess,  when  we  speak  of  diseases 
being  incurable,  that  we  are  ignorant,  that  we  have  only  pal- 
liative remedies,  and  that  with  regard  to  this  we  are  only  be- 
ginning to  acquire  medicine.  Young  Friends  of  the  Gradu- 
ating Class  and  Friends  of  Eclectic  Medicine  ;  my  sympathy 
with  this  cause  is  sympathy  with  liberality.    I  have  learned 
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so  much  in  my  day  of  neglected,  despised,  contemned  begin- 
nings, from  which  great  and  beneficent  results  have  been 
achieved,  that  where  I  see  men  breaking  over  all  this  pre- 
tension which  formerly  shut  up  science  within  the  narrowest 
limits — wherever  I  see  men  breaking  over  this,  I  hail  them, 
because  I  believe  they  are  on  the  very  verge  of  the  discovery 
of  truth.  If  all  medical  men  were  willing  to  meet  together 
and.  resolve  to  comprehend  all  the  schools,  and  to  unite  in 
proving  all,  and  in  adopting  and  introducing  all  that  is  good 
— to  say,  just  come  and  perform,  and  let  us  see  the  test — let 
us  know  if  there  is  anything  good  to  be  got  from  it,  and  we 
will  accept  it.  If  a  know-nothing  man  is  attending  a  patient 
and  he  is  getting  no  better,  then  the  doctor  who  finds  he  is  an 
incompetent  man  says  he  won't  go,  because  that  man  who  is 
attending  the  patient  is  an  incompetent  person.  Why,  that 
is  the  very  reason  why  he  should  go.  That  doctor  tells  me 
his  reason  is  so  ;  my  reason  tells  me  the  other  way.  You 
have  to  decide  between  us.  The  doctor  who  refuses  to  go  in 
such  circumstances  is  deplorably  reversing  the  true  order  of 
proceeding.  This  is  as  if  the  Good  Samaritan  would  not  do 
an}^thing  because  the  man  had  fallen  among  thieves.  Yes, 
friends,  I  hope  the  Eclectic  School  is  the  entering  wedge 
which  will  operate  toward  that  state  of  things  which  will 
make  the  medical  profession  what  the  profession  ought  to  be, 
a  truly  liberal  profession.  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  the 
doctor  will  admit  he  only  knows  a  thousandth  part  of  nature, 
and  will  be  glad  to  know  the  hundredth  part,  if  it  is  good. 
How  much  do  we  know  about  nature  ?  I  mean  wise  and 
learned  men,  who  have  learned  as  yet  only  the  very  begin- 
nings of  the  knowledge  of  nature.  We  are  children  yet  and 
but  in  the  beginning  of  science.  We  will  see  by  and  by  that 
we  are  ignorant,  and  that  much  remains  to  be  discovered  and 
appropriated.  Then,  I  say,  let  Eclectic  medicine  be  always 
upheld,  and  with  genius  ever  listening  for  new  truths.  It 
may  come  from  the  stable  and  the  manger.  It  very  seldom 
will  come  from  the  palace  and  the  throne — generally  it  will 
be  from  quarters  that  are  despised.  Let  us  be  ready  to  wel- 
come all  truths,  new  as  well  as  old,  and  apply  every  discovery 
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to  the  benefit  of  this  afflicted  human  family.  This  is  the 
true  mission  of  American  Eclecticism  in  medicine,  as  I  un- 
derstand and  sustain  it  here  to  night. 


The  Use  of  Hypodermic  Injections, 

EY    ALEXANDER    WILDER,  M, D. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  me  that  there  has 
been  so  little  written  in  this  country,  in  relation  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  subcutaneous  injection  in  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. I  am  free  to  say  that  I  am  not  partial  to  it,  and  would 
resist  its  application  to  myself,  if  it  should  be  attempted.  I 
have  certain  antique  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  introduction 
of  nutritive  and  other  substances  into  the  body  by  the  pecu- 
liar doors  which  nature  has  provided.  "With  a  .  mouth,  nos- 
trils, and  an  inconceivable  number  of  pores  and  absorbent 
vessels,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  sufficient  provision  for 
every  such  purpose.  I  do  not  approve  of  drawing  out  the 
blood  from  the  living  body  as  a  remedial  measure,  and  I 
must  be  permitted  to  hesitate  long  before  yielding  approba- 
tion to  throwing  foreign  and  unassimilated  elements  into  the 
blood  for  any  such  purpose.  There  must  be  more  or  less  dis- 
organization produced,  and  disorganization  is  evidence  of 
death. 

Yet  candor  requires  that  we  should,  even  in  this  matter, 
refuse  to  forego  the  application  of  the  principle,  to  "  render 
to  Coesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's.  The  hypodermic  in- 
jection has  been  employed  for  many  years  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  with  gratifying  results  ;  and  several 
surgeons  in  this  country  speak  warmly  in  its  praise.  The 
late  Doctor  Trosseau  was  an  almost  passionate  admirer  of  the 
hypodermic  surgery.  An  interesting  paper  on  the  use  of 
"  Hypodermic  Injections  in  the  Treatment  of  Neuralgia  and 
other  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,"  was  read  before  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1862,  by  Doctor  Antoine 
Kuppaner,  now  of  this  city,  and  may  be  found  in  volume  X. 
of  the  Transactions  of  that  Society.    This  appears  to  have 
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been  the  first  endeavor  to  lav  the  subject  before  an  Ameri- 
can public. 

In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  January,  1859,  is  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Harlet,  of  London,  demonstrating  the  utility  of 
subcutaneous  injections  in  delirium  tremens.  The  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal  of  May,  1860,  has  the  translation  of  a  paper 
by  Professor  Scanzoni,  of  Germany,  in  relation  to  its  employ- 
ment in  puerperal  peritonitis.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Chirurgical  Review  of  October,  1860,  contains  a  translation 
of  the  observations  of  Doctors  Dupuy  and  Fournier,  of 
France,  of  its  beneficial  action  in  cure  of  tetanus ;  where  its 
employment  would  be  justified  the  most  unequivocally,  it 
must  be  acknowledged.  Mr.  R.  Ellis,  of  Chelsea,  England, 
demonstrated  its  value  in  hysteria,  as  is  shown  by  his  paper 
in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  April  4th,  1863  ;  and 
the  Lancet  of  March  12th,  1864,  has  the  comments  of  Doctor 
J.  Henry  Bennett,  of  London,  in  relation  to  its  utility  in 
uterine  pain  and  sea-sickness.  The  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences  for  October,  1863,  contains  the  demonstra- 
tions of  Mr.  W.  J.  Moore,  of  the  Bombay  Medical  Service, 
and  Doctor  Classeaud,  of  Smyrna,  of  its  value  in  malarious 
fever ;  and  Doctor  J.  Mason  Warren,  of  Boston,  contributed 
a  paper  to  the  same  periodical  for  April,  1864,  showing  its 
utility  in  injuries  of  the  nerves.  Professor  Yon  Graefe,  it 
appears  from  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  of  July,  1864, 
also  delivered  a  series  of  clinical  lectures  in  that  year  on  the 
employment  of  subcutaneous  injections  in  ophthalmic  sur- 
gery. Doctor  Ruppaner,  in  1865,  published  a  treatise  on  the 
employment  of  Hypodermic  Injections,  which  will  be  found 
an  invaluable  handbook  for  surgeons.  These  publications, 
so  far  as  I  am  advised,  constitute  the  principal  literature  upon 
the  subject  in  the  English  language. 

The  object  for  which  the  hypodermic  injection  is  applied 
is  immediate  relief  from  pain.  Doctor  Ruppaner  accordingly 
asserts  "  that  pain  is  wear  and  tear  upon  the  entire  system, 
particularly,  however,  the  nervous  system ;  that  this  wear 
and  tear  increases  in  exact  ratio  to  the  time  for  which  it  has 
to  be  borne,  and  to  its  intensity.    Every  minute  that  we  give 
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relief  is  just  so  much  the  wear  and  tear  diminished,  and  just 
so  much  time  gained  in  the  subsequent  treatment."  To  cut 
short  the  career  of  pain  he  declares  to  be  the  first  duty  of  the 
physician,  where  pain  is  the  prominent  symptom  of  the  dis- 
ease under  treatment;  and  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  safest 
and  quickest  manner  possible.  By  so  doing,  the  energy  of 
the  system  is  conserved,  and  time  saved  for  the  action  of  re- 
medial agents  employed  for  the  purpose  of  cure. 

Dr.  Alexander  Wood,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  who  called  the  attention  of  practition- 
ers to  the  employment  of  hypodermic  injection  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent.  lie  only  employed  it  in  uncomplicated  cases 
of  neuralgia.  Its  field  of  operation  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged, and  it  has  been  advantageously  employed  in  paraly- 
sis, delirium  tremens,  rheumatism,  gout,  intermittent  and 
malarious  fever.  Dr.  Kuppauer  enumerates  the  following  as 
the  cases  in  which  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  its  use :  neu- 
ralgia, both  general  and  local,  paralysis,  delirium  tremens, 
mania,  tetanus,  chorea,  wakefulness,  painful  affections  of  the 
nerves  caused  by  injury,  uterine  disease,  rheumatism,  gout, 
fevers,  and  finally,  in  all  cases  where  pain  calls  for  imme- 
diate relief,  and  where  its  employment,  for  some  potent  rea- 
son, is  not  contra-indicated. 

Yarious  injections  are  used  by  different  operators  ;  as,  for 
example,  Dr.  Wood  uses  Battley's  solution  of  opium ;  Hunter 
injects  sulphate  and  muriate  of  morphia ;  Behier  employs 
sulphate  of  atropia,  and  for  paralysis,  the  sulphate  of  strych- 
nia; Ruppaner  uses  Squibb's  liquor  ojpii  compositus.  Luton, 
of  Iiheinis,  also  introduced  the  saturated  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  and  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  names  of  the  solutions,  that  sedative  action  has 
been  the  principal  object,  although  other  results,  as  the 
favorite  one  of  counter-irritation,  which  has  so  long  charac- 
terized old-school  quackery,  have  been  also  sought.  The 
eclectic  remedies,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  would  both  add  a 
large  variety  to  the  list  of  agents  used,  and  extend  the  field 
of  operations  almost  indefinitely.  Indeed,  it  may  even  now 
be  considered  as  unmistakably  proved,  that  subcutaneous 
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injection  is  of  wide  application.  When  all  other  resources, 
says  Kuppaner,  have  failed  to  bring  sleep  to  the  restless 
patient,  harassed  by  excruciating  pain ;  when  the  delirious 
or  the  maniac  actually  defies  all  restraints  put  into  service  ; 
when  tetanic  spasms  exclude  the  possibility  of  introducing 
medicines  into  the  stomach ;  when  that  member  itself  refuses 
any  longer  to  perform  its  accustomed  duties  ;  when  rheumatic 
pain  constantly  shifts  from  place  to  place ;  in  surgical  in- 
juries; in  puerperal  peritonitis;  in  short,  in  all  those  affec- 
tions where  the  pain  is  more  or  less  general,'  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  narcotics  has  been  tried,  and  in  all  cases  the 
effect  was  immediate,  or  nearly  so, — quiet  or  sleep  either 
sooner  or  later  supervening.  It  is  probable  that  when  the 
purpose  sought  is  to  eradicate  disorders  like  dropsy,  catarrh, 
internal  congestion,  glandular  diseases,  &c,  the  scope  of  this 
peculiar  treatment  will  be  extended  so  widely  as  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance.  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  in- 
ternal gangrene,  hemorrhage,  abscesses  and  the  like,  may 
not  be  made  to  yield  to  a  new  surgery. 

The  principles  upon  which  this  mode  of  treatment  is  based 
are,  that  the  stomach  and  other  natural  orifices  of  the  body 
do  not  constitute  the  most  rapid  method  of  introducing  medi- 
cine into  the  system,  or  even  the  most  reliable  as  to  the 
results  ;  also,  that  the  areolar  tissue  has  the  requisite  power 
of  absorption,  and  also  furthers  the  absorbent  action  of  the 
venous  system. 

The  subject  is  a  prolific  one,  and  as  several  of  our  ablest 
eclectics  have  also  had  opportunity  for  observations,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  give  us  the  results.  As  yet  the 
whole  matter  is  not  far  outside  of  the  domain  of  empiricism, 
but  it  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  neglected.  Perhaps 
it  may  effect  for  us  virtually,  what  has  been  for  centuries  a 
desideratum  of  the  healing  art,  a  means  of  access  into  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax  for  the  purpose  of  healing  the  ailments 
which  have  their  seat  there.  If  we  have  been  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  regarding  the  stomach  as  a  post-office  or  express 
bureau,  to  receive  messages  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
organism,  we  may  find  out  a  more  excellent  way. 
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"While  conceding  thus  much,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  a  constitutional  repugnance  of  the  writer  to  the  cutting 
or  tapping  of  his  "  mortal  coil "  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
remedial  or  destructive.  Believing  much  in  science,  he  has 
yet  some  faith  in  nature,  and  an  almost  invincible  confidence 
in  the  sanitary  virtues  of  a  wThole  skin.  It  is  the  envelope 
which  maternal  nature  has  wrapped  about  us,  and  should 
be  duly  preserved  from  desecration  with  almost  the  same 
regard  with  which  the  peplum  of  Isis  Basilissa  was  kept 
from  profanation  by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  mortals. 


Synopsis  of  Report  of  Surgeon  General  U,  S.  A.  on  Amputations  at  the 
Hip-Joint  in  Military  Surgery. 

BY  P.  A.  MORROW,  M.  D. 

In  the  February  Number  we  presented  the  readers  of 
the  Review  with  a  historical  synopsis  of  108  cases  of  amputa- 
tions at  the  hip-joint.  This  summary  was  condensed  from 
the  recent  Report  of  the  Surgeon  General  U.  S.  A.,  and 
comprised  all  the  well-authenticated  cases  of  this  operation 
occurring  in  Military  Surgery  up  to  the  period  of  our  late 
civil  war.  As  this  document  is  not  accessible  to  many  of 
our  practitioners,  we  have  thought  that  a  brief  resume  of  all 
the  coxo-femoral  amputations  appertaining  to  the  surgical 
history  of  our  late  war,  might  not  prove  uninteresting.  This 
Report  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
ever  yet  presented  on  the  subject.  It  is  valuable  not  only  as 
possessing  considerable  historic  interest,  but  also,  in  a  statis- 
tical point  of  view,  as  the  contributions  which  have  been 
brought  to  the  surgical  history  of  this  operation  have  added 
much  to  our  means  of  estimating  its  value  as  a  resource 
in  military  surgery,  and  determining  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  admissible. 

There  occurred  in  our  late  civil  wrar  fifty-three  authen- 
ticated instances  of  amputations  at  the  hip-joint,  performed 
on  account  of  injuries  inflicted  by  weapons  or  of  lesions  con- 
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secutive  thereto.  Thirty-four  of  these  operations  were  per- 
formed in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  and  nineteen  in 
the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States. 

The  fifty-three  authenticated  operations  are  divided  into 
four  categories — -primary,  intermediate,  and  secondary  am- 
putations, and  reamputations. 

In  the  class  of  primary  amputations  are  included  all 
those  performed  between  the  reception  of  the  injury  and  the 
commencement  of  inflammatory  symptoms;  and  in  cases 
of  gunshot  injury  this  period  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  twenty 
hours.  Under  the  category  of  intermediate  are  included 
those  amputations  performed  during  the  persistence  of  the 
inflammatory  stage — a  variable  period,  usually  included  be- 
tween the  day  after  the  reception  of  the  injury  and  some 
time  in  the  second  or  third  month.  The  secondary  amputa- 
tions comprise  those  performed  at  a  period  when  the  inflam- 
mation had  abated  and  the  lesions  had  become  in  a  measure 
local  and  analogous  to  chronic  disease,  excluding  the  cases 
in  which  amputation  had  been  previously  performed  in  the 
continuity.  Reamputations  include  all  those  cases  in  which 
amputation  in  the  continuity  had  preceded  amputations  in 
the  contiguity. 

Primary  Amputations. — In  each  of  the  nineteen  cases 
included  in  this  category  amputation  was  performed  within 
twenty  hours  of  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  The  average 
interval  between  the  reception  of  the  wound  and  the  opera- 
tion was  seven  hours.  Eleven  of  the  patients  succumbed  to 
the  direct  shock  of  the  operation,  surviving  from  half  an 
hour  to  ten  hours.  Three  lingered  for  two  days,  and  two 
for  eight  days,  or  ten  days.  One  has  survived  the  operation 
over  four  years,  and  is  now  in  excellent  health.  Two  so 
far  recovered  that  they  were  known  to  be  in  good  condition, 
in  one  case  two  months,  and  in  the  other  six  months  from 
the  dates  at  which  the  operations  were  performed.  They 
cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  recoveries  authenticated 
beyond  all  question.  Excluding  these  cases,  the  percentage 
of  mortality  in  the  primary  amputations  at  the  hip-joint 
was  94.73.    Including  them,  the  mortality  rate  is  reduced 
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to  84.21.    Eight  of  these  operations  were  performed  by  sur- 
geons in  the  armies  of  the  United  States.    One  was  done 
by  a  medical  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  ten  were  per- 
formed by  surgeons  in  the  rebel  armies. 

Intermediate  Amputations. — Of  the  eighteen  operations 
included  in  this  category  all  resulted  fatally.  They  were 
all  done  during  the  inflammatory  period,  and  without  ex- 
ception, upon  patients  who,  from  unavoidable  neglect  and 
exposure,  were  ill-fitted  to  undergo  operations.  In  these 
cases  the  interval  between  the  reception  of  the  injury 
and  the  operation  varied  from  twenty-four  hours  to  one 
month ;  its  mean  length  was  a  little  over  ten  days.  Though 
all  the  patients  died,  the  one  who  survived  longest  living 
but  eight  days,  yet  a  far  less  proportion  succumbed  to  the 
immediate  shock  of  the  operation  than  in  the  series  of 
primary  cases.  Of  the  sixteen  fatal  primary  cases  eleven 
died  from  shock  ;  and  the  average  duration  of  life  after  the 
completion  of  the  operation  was  but  thirty-eight  hours. 
Of  the  eighteen  intermediate  cases  but  five  died  from  shock, 
and  the  patients  of  this  series  survived  the  operation,  on 
an  average,  fifty-two  hours.  One  died  from  pyemia ;  two 
from  rapidly  spreading  gangrene ;  two,  probably,  from  the 
effects  of  hemorrage  at  the  time  of  the  operation  ;  and  eight 
from  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  surgical  fever, 
suppuration,  and  other  disorders  attendant  upon  so  grave 
a  mutilation.  Ten  of  the  operations  were  performed  by 
medical  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Army ;  eight  were  done  by 
surgeons  of  the  rebel  army — four  upon  their  own  men  and 
four  upon  prisoners. 

Secondary  Amputations. — Of  the  nine  cases  included  in 
this  series  two  recovered  and  seven  died,  a  percentage  of 
mortality  of  77.78.  Three  patients  sank  from  the  shock  of 
the  operation.  One  with  a  shattered  constitution,  with  phthi- 
sis and  lithiasis,  died  seventeen  weeks  after  the  operation, 
his  stump  nearly  healed.  One  had  secondary  hemorrhage 
and  phlebitis  subsequently,  and  succumbed  in  twenty-three 
days.  One  died  on  the  tenth  day,  from  the  giving  away  of 
the  femoral  artery  at  the  point  of  ligation.    One  died  on  the 
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third  clay  with  surgical  fever  and  erysipelatous  inflammation 
of  the  stump.  Excluding  the  case  in  which  death  resulted 
from  profuse  secondary  hemorrhage,  those  patients  survived 
longest  in  whom  the  operation  was  longest  deferred.  The 
average  period  the  patients  survived  the  operation  in  the 
seven  fatal  cases  was  twenty-two  days.  The  shortest  inter- 
val between  the  injury  and  the  operation  Was  forty-three 
days ;  the  longest  two  years  nine  months  and  twenty -one 
days.  The  average  interval  in  the  nine  cases  was  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  days. 

Re  amputations. — This  category  comprises  seven  cases, 
with  the  low  mortality  rate  of  42.85 — four  patients  having 
recovered.  Of  the  three  fatal  cases  one  died  from  pyemia 
eight  days  after  the  operation,  and  two,  worn  out  by  pro- 
tracted suffering,  were  unable  to  support  the  shock  of  the 
operation  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  In  six  of  the  cases  the 
antecedent  amputation  was  performed  on  account  of  gunshot 
injuries,  in  one  for  a  bayonet  stab  of  the  knee.  In  six  of  the 
cases  the  previous  amputations  were  done  at  the  lower  third 
of  the  thigh  on  account  of  injuries  of  the  knee  joint.  In 
one  the  exarticulation  was  subsequent  to  an  amputation  at 
the  upper  third  for  comminuted  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur.  The  shortest  interval  between  the  original  injury 
and  the  disarticulation  was  nine  weeks,  and  the  longest  three 
years  and  seven  months  ;  the  average  was  nineteen  months. 
In  the  four  successful  cases  the  average  interval  was  fifteen 
months  ;  in  the  three  fatal  cases  it  was  two  years. 

The  seven  foregoing  cases  and  a  case  operated  on  by  Dr. 
J.  G.  Guthrie,  in  which  he  survived  the  operation  seven 
hours,  it  is  believed,  are  the  only  recorded  examples  in  mili- 
tary surgery  of  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  succeeding  pre- 
vious amputation  in  the  continuity  of  the  thigh.  The  large 
number  of  reamputations  at  the  hip-joint  constitutes  an  in- 
teresting and  novel  feature  in  the  surgery  of  the  late  war. 
Had  these  been  included,  as  has  commonly  been  done,  with 
the  secondary  amputations,  the  statistics  of  the  latter  would 
appear  in  a  still  more  favorable  light. 

It  is  probable  that  with  but  one  exception  anaesthetics  were 
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administered  in  each  of  the  fifty-three  operations.  But  in 
the  reports  of  six  cases  this  point  is  not  mentioned.  In  thirty- 
two  of  the  forty-six  remaining  cases  chloroform  was  used ; 
in  eleven,  ether,  and  in  three  cases  a  mixture  of  the  two  was 
employed.  Although  in  one  case  the  supposed  effects  of  the 
chloroform  excited  some  anxiety,  and  in  another  case  in 
which  the  patient  died  upon  the  operating  table  the  surgeons 
thought  that  chloroform  had  been  too  freely  administered, 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  anaesthesia  tended  to  pro- 
mote the  fatal  result  in  any  instance. 

In  twenty-seven  of  the  operations  the  right  thigh  was 
extirpated,  in  twenty  the  left ;  in  the  reports  of  six  cases  it 
is  not  specified  which  limb  was  removed. 

Fourteen  of  the  operations  were  clone  for  injuries  pro- 
duced by  cannon  shot.  Thirty-eight  were  performed  on 
account  of  wound  caused  by  small-arm  projectiles,  or.  for 
lesions  consequent  upon  such  injuries.  In  thirty  cases  the 
missiles  were  conoidal  musket  balls  ;  in  four,  musket  balls  of 
undescribed  shapes  ;  in  one  case  the  large  round  ball  with 
buckshot ;  in  three,  conoidal  pistol  balls.  Lastly,  one  opera- 
tion was  rendered  necessary  by  complications  following  a 
bayonet  wTound  of  the  knee  joint. 

There  was  secondary  hemorrhage  in  five  of  the  fifty-three 
operations.  In  one  case  it  was  froudroyante  and  promptly 
fatal.  In  two  others  it  was  copious  and  necessitated  the  liga- 
tion of  the  external  iliac.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  bleed- 
ing recurred  on  the  separation  of  the  ligature,  and  was  con- 
trolled by  digital  compression  persevered  in  for  a  fortnight. 

Of  the  forty-two  cases  in  which  the  cause  of  death  is 
stated,  it  appears  that  the  patients  succumbed  to  the  direct 
shock  of  the  operation  in  twenty-one  cases,  three  died  of 
pyemia,  one  from  sudden  secondary  hemorrhage,  and  eigh- 
teen from  causes  grouped  under  the  general  head  of  exhaus- 
tion, in  three  of  whom  there  had  been  much  hemorrhage 
during  the  operation,  in  two  of  whom  erysipelas  involved 
the  stumps,  and  in  four  gangrene.  In  two  of  the  operations 
gangrene  had  invaded  the  limbs  before  the  operation  wTas 
performed. 
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The  value  of  the  observations  detailed  in  this  Report  in 
determining  the  propriety  of  amputation  at  the  hip-joint, 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  We  have  learned  that  the  primary  operation  for  trau- 
matic causes  is  not  uniformly  fatal,  as  had  latterly  been 
taught,  and  are  enabled  to  define  three  conditions  under 
which  it  may  be  undertaken,  while  two  other  conditions 
under  which  it  may  be  justifiable  are  left  subjudice. 

2.  Much  evidence  has  been  brought  to  controvert  the 
prevailing  doctrine  that  disarticulation  at  the  hip  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  requiring  all  amputatious  deemed 
indispensable  to  be  performed  immediately,  the  eighteen 
intermediate  amputations  performed  during  the  war  having 
all  resulted  fatally. 

3.  We  have  proved  that  secondary  amputations  at  the  hip 
for  necrosis  of  the  whole  of  the  femur  or  for  chronic  osteo- 
myelitis  following  the  gunshot  injury  may  be  performed  with 
as  successful  results  as  hip-joint  amputations  for  other  patho- 
logical causes. 

4.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  when,  after  amputations 
in  the  continuity  of  the  thigh,  the  stump  has  become  diseased, 
reamputations  at  the  hip  may  be  done  with  comparative 
safety. 


Clinical  Record  of  Cases  Treated  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Dispensary. 

SERVICES  OF  PROF.  C  T.  HART,  M.D.,  AND  JAMES  DAY,  M.D. 

Before  commencing  a  report  of  special  cases,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  say  a  word  in  explanation  of  our  connection  with 
the  above  Institution,  the  ends  we  will  labor  to  accomplish, 
and  the  general  plan  we  have  adopted  to  effect  them. 

This  Dispensary  has  been  open  but  little  more  than 
eighteen  months,  and  has  already  grown  exceedingly  popular, 
in  consequence  of  the  success  which  attends  the  mode  of 
treatment  here  adopted.  Many  present  themselves  daily, 
and  receive  advice  and  medicines  gratuitously,  and  a  num- 
ber of  cases  have  been  cured  which  had  been  abandoned  as 
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hopeless  by  other  public  dispensaries.  This  increasing  popu- 
larity, won  by  the  skill  of  the  various  medical  gentlemen 
who  have  been  in  attendance,  makes  it  necessary  that  it  be 
placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  parties  who  can 
give  it  the  necessary  daily  attention,  keep  the  records,  make 
out  the  Reports,  &c. 

In  taking  our  place  as  specially  in  charge  of  the  clinical 
department  of  the  Dispensary,  we  promise  the  readers  of  the 
Review  that  we  will  work  assiduously  to  gather  material 
that  shall  be  both  instructive  and  interesting,  and  will  add 
such  remarks  as  may  be  suggested  by  particular  cases.  We 
will  now  commence  with  one  which  promises  to  be  of  some 
interest. 

Case  5,080.  Feb.  8th.  Aged  42.— Presents  himself,  bring- 
ing a  vial  of  urine.  Complains  of  distress  and  soreness  over 
region  of  the  bladder,  also  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back. 
Says  he  has  been  unable  to  work  for  six  months.  Pulse  be- 
low sixty.  Nervous,  intellectual  faculties  seem  dull,  but  is 
easily  startled.  Acknowledges  he  has  practised  masturba- 
tion for  many  years.  Penis  and  testes  atrophied,  prostate 
enlarged.  On  examining  urine  under  the  microscope  and 
chemically,  find  it  normally  acid,  and  loaded  with  mucus, 
epithelium,  and  the  triple  phosphates. 

Treatment. — We  put  him  on  the  following : 

5  Ale.  Fid.  Ext.  Agrimony,    §  iss. ; 
Decoct.  Althea  Offic,  §  viss. 

M.  Sig.  A  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day. 

At  bedtime  the  following : 

I£    Pulv.  Carnphorse,    grs.  ij. ; 

Lupulin,  grs.  iiss.  M. 

We  also  throw  into  the  urethra,  daily,  to  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  by  means  of  catheter  and  syringe, 

9  Strychnin,    gr.  ij. ; 
Aquse,         I  j. 

He  faithfully  promises  to  abandon  the  practice,  and  is 
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recommended  to  lie  on  a  hard  bed,  avoid  hearty  suppers,  and 
bathe  the  testicles,  &c,  in  cold  water  before  retiring, 

February  15. — The  above  treatment  has  been  continued 
to  this  date  with  evident  improvement.  His  urine  is  much 
cleaner,  and  the  pains  have  diminished.  Continue  the  same 
course,  increasing  the  strychnia  to  four  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Remarks. — In  this  case  we  have  a  striking  example  of 
the  value  of  the  microscope  and  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
urine,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  All  the  symptoms  pointed 
to  the  bladder  and  kidneys  as  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  it 
was  manifest  that  much  irritation  existed  in  those  organs. 
While  he  was  being  questioned,  a  drop  of  urine  was  placed 
under  the  microscope,  and  it  was  seen  to  be  loaded  with 
mucus  and  epithelium,  indicative  of  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  there  was  also  displayed  a  vast  quantity  of 
beautiful  crystals  of  the  triple-phosphates,  which  invariably 
represents  a  proportional  amount  of  disintegrated  nervous 
tissue.  Up  to  this  time  the  patient  had  not  been  suspected 
of  onanism  ;  but  as  his  station  in  life  and  occupation  did  not 
call  for  much  mental  exercise,  our  suspicions  were  at  once 
excited,  and,  on'being  pointedly  questioned,  he  acknowledged 
himself  guilty  of  the  vile  habit ;  and  the  cause  of  all  his 
troubles  was  revealed  to  us.  A  further  examination,  as 
stated,  showed  that  the  penis  and  testes  were  much  atrophied, 
the  prostate  enlarged,  and  the  lining  of  the  urethra  thickened 
and  hardened. 

The  indications  in  this  case  were  to  stop  the  practice, 
overcome  the  irritation,  allay  excitement,  tone  up  the  seminal 
ducts,  and  build  up  the  nervous  system. 

Wishing  to  test  the  virtues  of  the  Agrimony,  we  pre- 
scribed it  in  conjunction  with  a  decoction  of  marsh-mallows. 
The  agrimony  acted  promptly,  decreasing  the  amount  of 
mucus  and  epithelium,  and  also  the  irritation.  We  hope  to 
find  in  this  agent,  recently  attracting  attention,  a  valuable 
diuretic,  applicable  in  many  diseased  conditions  of  the  uri- 
nary apparatus. 

Strychnia  was  applied  directly  to  the  mouths  of  the  ejacu- 
latory  ducts,  with  the  hope  of  imparting  permanent  tonicity 
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and  vigor.  (A  few  spermatozoa  were  observed  under  the 
microscope.) 

After  the  irritation  is  removed  in  a  measure,  we  propose 
to  build  up  the  nervous  system  by  iron,  quinine,  and  phos- 
phorus, probably  in  the  form  of  the  Comp.  tonic  mixture 
(Aitkin's  formula).    The  report  of  this  case  will  be  continued. 

We  may  remark,  in  closing,  that  too  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  microscope  and  uroscopy,  as  means  of  diagnosis. 
The  lights  from  this  source  are  sure  guides,  and  without  a 
correct  diagnosis  the  physician  blunders  along  in  the  dark, 
and  his  practice  is  guess-work,  or  virtually  empiricism.  In 
any  case  at  all  doubtful  analyze  the  urine,  or  have  it  done, 
and  the  character  of  diseased  action  will  be  surely  revealed. 

II. 


Yeratrum  Viride. 

BY  HARM  AN  PEASE,  M.  D. 

Tue  therapeutical  effect  of  this  agent,  so  far  as  its  sedative 
influence  over  the  heart's  action  is  concerned,  is  well  known  ; 
and,  in  fact,  this  was  the  only  medicinal  property  by  which 
it  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  medical  profession. 
We  do  not  claim  this  action  as  our  own  discovery,  but  we  do 
claim  .that  we  have  discovered  new  and  important  therapeu- 
tical virtues  beside  that  known  at  its  introduction.  Yet,  if  it 
had  no  other  action  than  this,  it  would,  of  itself,  be  sufficient 
to  recommend  it  to  the  favorable  regard  of  all  medical  men. 

This  was  a  happy  discovery,  and  filled  a  void  long  felt  fn 
the  healing  art.  It  says  to  the  heart,  "  so  far  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther." 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact,  that  when  the  pulse  is  controlled 
at  our  bidding,  wTe  are  masters  over  the  diseased  action  of 
our  patient.  There  is  no  physiological  truth  better  under- 
stood than,  when  the  pulse  is  at  its  normal  standard,  then 
there  is  an  equilibrium  in  the  circulation  and  an  approxima- 
tion towards  health,  a  consideration  of  no  small  moment  to 
the  physician,  likewise  to  the  patient ;  and  he  who  has  been 
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in  full  practice  any  great  length  of  time  ought  to  he  and  un- 
doubtedly is  aware  of  this  fact,  that  in  all  cases  of  acute  in- 
flammation or  fever,  it  is  almost  impossible,  and  even  dan- 
gerous, to  excite  artificial  peristaltic  motion  sufficient  to 
produce  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  while  the  pulse  runs  or  re- 
mains at  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Take  a  case,  for  instance, 
of  acute  enteritis,  where  the  symptoms,  to  an  observer, 
of  tenesmus,  bloating  of  the  bowels,  would  all  indicate 
physic  ;  but,  let  a  drastic  cathartic  be  given  under  the  above 
circumstances,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  patient  will 
die  ;  but  when  Veratrum  is  properly  given,  its  controlling 
sedative  effects  on  the  circulation  will  lessen  fever  and  in- 
flammation :  then  give  the  Dioscorea  and  Belladonna  to  allay 
pain,  and  a  mild  cathartic,  as  Husband's  magnesia,  will  com- 
plete the  cure.  Veratrum  is  one  of  the  most  important  medi- 
cines as  a  preparatory,  and  should  precede,  in  most  cases,  all 
other  remedies.  It  will  prevent  the  formation  of  coagula  in 
lying-in  women,  by  keeping  up  a  constant  flow.  This  I  con- 
ceive to  be  due  in  part  to  its  emmenagogue  properties  ;  conse- 
quently it  has  not  its  equal  in  mitigating  after-pains.  And, 
in  rheumatic  affections,  either  acute  or  chronic,  there  is  no 
medicine  to  be  compared  in  preventing  metastasis  of  the 
purulent  humors  to  the  heart,  a  dangerous  effect,  and  one 
much  to  be  dreaded,  but  seldom  prevented  without  the 
judicious  administration  of  this  invaluable  remedy.  For 
eruptions,  it  may  be  used  with  the  utmost  confidence,  both 
internally  and  externally,  and  may  be  relied  upon,  with 
Podophyllin,  as  a  specific ;  also,  in  indurated  glands  or  scrofu- 
lous tumors,  in  alternation  or  combination  with  Hydrochlo- 
rate  of  Ammonia,  as  an  external  application,  is  superior  to 
Iodine  ;  and  in  hepatic  affections  I  have  found  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  potent  remedies.  It  excites  secretion  and  excre- 
tion, by  correcting  the  acrid  bile,  and,  if  pushed  to  emesis,  as 
it  should  be  in  hepatic  complaints,  will  in  most  cases  produce 
a  happy  and  satisfactory  result.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  sharp- 
edged  tool,  and  should  be  used  with  the  utmost  caution  ;  but 
I  have  yet  to  see  it,  in  all  hepatic  complaints  where  it  has 
been  thus  given,  fail  in  eradicating  the  disease  for  which  it 
was  given. 
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"What  a  contrast  between  Veratrum  and  Calomel,  as  re- 
gards their  therapeutical  effects  !  While  Veratrum  stands 
preeminent,  Calomel  is  abhorred  by  the  people,  although 
its  adherents  may  worship  it  as  their  Samson.  "We  will  ad- 
mit it  to  be  like  Samson  of  old,  for  it  has  slain  its  thousands. 

Schenectady,  1ST.  Y. 


PERISCOPE. 

Bichloride  of  Methylene  as  a  General  A  ncesihetic. 

We  extract  from  an  extremely  interesting  lecture  by  Dr. 
B.  W.  Richardson,  published  in  the  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette  (Nov.  2,  1867),  the  following  particulars  with  regard 
to  this  new  anaesthetic  agent. 

After  learning  by  repeated  experiments  on  inferior  animals 
that  it  could  be  safely  administered  to  them,  Dr.  R.  inhaled  it 
himself  until  it  produced  insensibility.  "  I  found  the  vapor," 
he  says,  "  very  pleasant  to  breathe,  and  little  irritating,  while 
drowsiness  came  on  and  unconsciousness  without  any  noise  in 
the  head  or  oppression.  I  recovered  also  as  the  animals  seemed 
to  recover — at  once  and  completely.  I  felt,  in  fact,  as  though  I 
had  merely  shut  my  eyes  and  had  opened  them  again.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  I  had  performed  certain  acts  of  a  mo- 
tor kind  unconsciously ;  for  I  inhaled  the  vapor  in  the 
laboratoiy,  and  there  went  into  sleep,  but  I  awoke  in  the 
yard  adjoining.  This  was  on  September  28th  last.  I  inhal- 
ed on  the  occasion  from  a  cup-shaped  sponge.  Since  then, 
1  have  inhaled  the  vapor  in  smaller  quantities  from  several 
instruments,  with  the  effect  of  proving  that  there  is  little 
difference  required  for  administration  between  the  bichloride 
and  chloroform." 

Like  all  other  general  anaesthetics,  the  bichloride  of 
methylene  has  power  to  destroy  life.  Its  safety  must,  there- 
fore, be  accepted  as  relative  rather  than  absolute.  Dr.  R. 
has  tried  to  ascertain  its  relative  value,  and  the  result  he 
says,  leads  him  "  to  hope  that  the  balance  of  safety  is  on 
the  side  of  the  bichloride.  Three  observations  bring  me  to 
this  reasoning.  First,  I  find  that  if  two  animals  of  the  same 
age  and  kind,  say  pigeons,  be  placed  in  chambers  of  the 
same  size,  and  exposed  at  the  same  temperatures,  and  un- 
der other  conditions  the  same,  to  equal  values  of  chloroform. 
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tetrachloride  of  carbon,  and  bichloride  of  methylene,  the  re- 
sistance to  death  will  be  as  fourteen  to  five  in  favor  of  the 
bichloride  of  methylene  against  the  tetrachloride  of  carbon, 
and  as  fourteen  to  nine  against  the  chloroform. 

"Id  the  second  place,  when  animals  are  exposed  until 
they  are  killed  by  these  vapors,  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  maintenance  of  muscular  irritability.  The  tet- 
rachloride of  carbon  destroys  the  muscular  irritability  first, 
the  chloroform  next,  and  the  bichloride  of  methylene  last, 
and  this  difference  I  have  found  so  striking  as  to  represent 
in  one  experiment  a  period  of  seven  minutes  for  extinction 
of  irritability  by  the  tetrachloride,  twenty-three  minutes  for 
the  chloroform,  and  fifty-eight  minutes  for  the  bichloride  of 
methylene.  This  distinction  rests,  I  think,  on  differences 
in  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  three  substances,  and  I 
point  out  the  fact  not  merely  as  showing  the  lower  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  bichloride,  but  as  affording  a  hope  that  in 
a  case  of  accident  from  it  the  means  resorted  to  for  restoring 
animation  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed,  the  muscular 
power  remaining  more  directly  under  the  influence  of  exci- 
tants to  renewed  action,  and  for  a  long  interval. 

"  Thirdly,  the  condition  in  which  the  lungs  and  heart  are 
left  after  death  from  the  bichloride  is  favorable." 

The  following  are  Dr.  E.'s  general  conclusions  in  regard 
to  the  bichloride  of  methylene  : — 

"Litis  an  effective  general  anaesthetic,  producing  as 
deep  insensibility  as  chloroform. 

"  2.  In  action  it  is  rather  more  rapid  than  chloroform,  but 
to  develop  effects  more  of  it  is  required,  in  the  proportion 
of  six  parts  to  four. 

"  3.  It  produces  a  less  prolonged  second  degree  of  narco- 
tism than  other  anaesthetics. 

"  4.  When  its  effects  are  fully  developed,  the  narcotism  is 
very  prolonged,  and  is  reproduced  with  great  ease. 

"  5.  Its  influence  on  the  nervous  centres  is  uniform,  and 
it  creates  little,  if  any,  disturbance  or  break  of  action  be- 
tween the  respirating  and  circulating  functions. 

"  6.  Its  final  escape  from  the  organism  is  rapid,  so  that  the 
symptoms  of  recovery  are  sudden. 

"7.  In  some  cases  it  produces  vomiting. 

"  8.  When  it  kills  it  destroys  by  equally  paralyzing  the 
respirating  and  circulating  mechanisms. 

"  9.  It  interferes  less  with  the  muscular  irritability  than 
perhaps  any  other  anaesthetic. 

"  10.  It  combines  with  ether  and  with  chloroform  in  all 
proportions." 
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Dr.  R.,  with  characteristic  candor  and  modesty,  remarks  : 
"  I  leave  the  bichloride  of  methylene  with  the  profession  for 
its  observation  and  experience.  I  have  proved  the  agent, 
by  experiment  on  the  lower  animals,  to  be  a  good  general 
anaesthetic.  I  have  inhaled  it  myself  with  safety,  and  I  have 
administered  it  to  the  human  subject  with  success  in  the  ex- 
tremest  operations  for  which  general  anaesthesia  is  demanded. 
Here,  as  an  individual  inquirer,  I  come  back  into  the  ranks 
and  rejoin  the  rest  of  my  brethren  as  an  observer.  Having 
no  other  ambition  than  that  of  being  a  physician  in  the  wi- 
dest sense,  having  even  a  painful  aversion  to  speciality,  and 
having  no  desire  to  press  any  subject  unduly,  I  have  pro- 
duced this  lecture  as  a  contribution  to  pure  science  and  noth- 
ing more,  holding  myself  as  free  as  any  one  else  to  con- 
demn, improve,  or  approve  ,  as  future  knowledge,  framed 
and  squared  and  fitted  by  wisdom,  shall  determine.  When 
twenty  thousand  persons  shall  have  slept  away  pain  under 
the  influence  of  c  chloromethyl,'  as  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  has 
tersely  named  the  bichloride  of  methylene,  and  those  of 
them  who  have  slept  too  deeply  shall  be  counted  as  fewer 
than  ten,  an  advance  over  chloroform  will  have  been  proved, 
but  not  sooner,  nor  with  less  of  that  tribulation  through 
which  we  must  ever  attain  to  the  good  that  is  great  and  per- 
sistently beneficent." 


Neuralgia. 

"  Dr.  Francis  Pirotte  gives  numerous  observations  in 
which  neuralgia  was  cured  by  the  spray  of  chemically  pure 
ether  ;  the  pains  th*  most  unyielding  to  all  other  means,  ceased 
almost  immediately.  The  ether  is  sprayed  upon  the  painful 
part  two  or  three  minutes  at  a  time,  repeating  it,  if  necessary, 
two,  three,  or  four  times,  allowing  sufficient  time  between 
each  operation  for  the  ether  to  completely  evaporate.  The 
temperature  of  the  part  at  once  falls  several  degrees  below 
zero,  the  skin  becomes  blanched,  insensible,  and  soon  the 
subjacent  parts  become  equally  in  a  state  of  anaesthesia,  and 
relief  follows.  Sometimes  the  pain  flies  from  one  spot  to 
another,  but  must  be  followed  up.  No  unpleasant  sensation 
follows  its  use,  unless  the  ether  be  impure,  when  annoying 
sensation  of  burning  and  irritation  is  produced.  It  may  be 
employed  for  pains  from  whatever  cause,  itching,  cholera, 
cramps,  local  inflammations,  tetanus,  rheumatism,  burns, 
etc.  Its  advantages  are  facility  of  execution,  immediate 
disappearance  of  the  pains,  and  prompt  cure,  and  economy, 
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"In  symptomatic  neuralgia,  it  is  advisable  to  aid  the 
security  and  the  rapidity  of  the  treatment,  by  appropriate 
internal  and  external  measures,  as  sulphate  and  valerianate 
of  quinia,  iron,  tonic  bitters,  iodide  of  potassium,  removing 
tumors,  healing  wounds  or  ulcers,  etc." — Z'  Union  Medicate 
de  le  Gironde  and  E.  Med.  Jour. 


Cutaneous  Absorption  by  the  Hands. 

"  Dr.  Dufay,  of  Blois,  having  turned  a  solution  of  acetic 
acid  upon  his  fingers,  experienced  a  taste  of  vinegar.  This 
suggested  to  him  a  trial  of  the  absorbent  power  of  the  hands 
in  a  case  of  neuralgia,  where  frictions  of  quinine  in  the 
axilla  had  been  without  result.  For  this  purpose  he  had  the 
skin  of  the  hands  softened  by  washing  in  warm  water,  and 
then  turned  into  the  palms  a  spoonful  of  water  containing 
15  grains  of  quinine.  But  two  or  three  minutes  of  rubbing 
the  hands  together  were  required  for  the  absorption  of  this 
quantity  of  liquid.  One  hour  after,  dizziness  and  ringing  in 
the  ears  tormented  the  patient ;  but  the  neuralgia  left,  and 
did  not  return.  Two  more  frictions  confirmed  the  cure. 
Ten  more  cases  have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
in  no  one  has  the  effect  of  the  quinine  failed."  *  — Z'  Union 
Medicate  and  Boston  Journ.  of  Chemistry. 


Torsion  of  Arteries  to  Suppress  Haemorrhage. 

"  In  cases  of  bruise,  fracture,  dislocation,  and  even  opera- 
tions of  tenotomy,  large  quantities  of  blood  are  frequently 
effused  more  or  less  deeply  under  the  integuments  without 
causing  any  bad  effect,  and  quickly  disappear  by  means  of 
absorption.  How,  then,  does  it  happen  that  blood  collected 
in  the  cavity  of  a  wound  should  be  productive  of  so  much 
mischief?  It  can  only  do  so,  as  Mr.  Lister  has  shown, 
through  the  decomposing  influence  of  atmospheric  air,  loaded 
with  its  myriads  of  organic  atoms ;  and,  therefore,  if  protect- 
ed from  this  agency,  would  be  no  more  hurtful  than  in  the 
circumstances  just  mentioned.  He  has  accordingly  found, 
as  stated  in  the  preceding  numbers  of  this  journal,  that 
wounds  of  the  most  formidable  character  may  be  divested 

*  Septic  and  other  poisons  may  also  be  thus  absorbed  to  the  temporary 
or  permanent  injury  of  health. — Z. 
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of  all  their  alarming  features  by  means  of  carbolic  acid,  ap- 
plied so  as  to  prevent  the  impure  air  from  entering. 

"  This  remarkable  fact  has  led  me  to  consider  the  expe- 
diency of  resorting  more  frequently  than  heretofore  to  the 
use  of  6  torsion '  for  the  suppression  of  haemorrhage.  Ever 
since  this  method  was  proposed  by  the  late  M.  Amussat  I 
have  employed  it  in  wounds  of  the  cheek  and  lips,  and  also 
occasionally  in  more  serious  operations,  to  let  my  pupils  see 
that  it  was  quite  effectual,  but  have  been  prevented  from 
adopting  it  for  general  use,  by  fearing  that  the  absence  of 
ligatures,  which  serve  as  conductors  of  the  discharge,  would 
increase  the  risk  of  blood  or  serum  being  pent  up  in  the 
cavity.  Feeling  now  happily  relieved  from  any  apprehen- 
sion of  evil  being  thus  produced,  I  think  '  torsion '  may  in 
man}r,  if  not  in  all  cases,  be  employed  with  advantage,  in- 
stead of  the  ligature.  In  order  to  perform  the  process 
effectually,  it  is  necessary  that  the  artery  should  be  seized 
by  catch  forceps,  and  twisted  until  they  become  loose.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  such  a  liberty  with  the  vessel  must 
cause  it  to  slough,  and  thus  disturb  the  adhesive  action. 
But  as  this  objection  is  altogether  theoretical  and  contradict- 
ed by  experience,  it  is  unworthy  of  notice. 

In  illustration  of  what  has  been  said,  the  two  following 
cases  may  be  mentioned  as  sufficient  to  substantiate '  the 
facts : 

1.  That  torsion  effectually  restrains  the  hemorrhage  of 
or di n ary-si  zed  arteries. 

2.  That  its  action  upon  them  does  not  prevent  union  by 
the  first  intention. 

3.  That  protection  from  the  air  prevents  decomposition  of 
the  blood. 

Case  1.  On  the  27th  of  May  I  amputated  the  middle 
finger  of  a  young  woman  in  the  hospital  at  the  metacarpal 
joint  for  disease  of  three  years'  standing,  and  arrested  the 
bleeding  by  torsion  of  the  arteries,  which  were  three  in 
number.  A  mixture  of  carbolic  acid  and  linseed  oil,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  five,  having  then  been  freely  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  wound,  I  tied  the  adjoining  fingers  together 
so  as  to  retain  the  cut  edges  in  contact,  and  placed  over  them 
a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  the  carbolic  mixture.  The  result 
at  the  end  of  three  days  was  complete  and  perfect  union 
without  any  discharge  of  matter. 

Case  2.  On  the  11th  of  June  Mr.  Annandale  removed  a 
tumor  from  the  chest  of  a  male  patient  by  an  incision  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  employed  the  torsion  for  five  arteries, 
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two  of  which  were  of  considerable  size.  He  then  applied 
the  carbolic  mixture  freely  to  the  wound,  brought  its  edgen 
together  by  silver  sutures,  and  covered  them  with  lint  soaked 
in  the  protective  fluid.  Three  days  afterward  I  saw  the 
wound  soundly  healed  without  a  drop  of  matter." — Prof. 
James  Stme.  Lancet. 


The  Mode  of  Action  of  Digitalis. — By  Dr.  Lcgroux. —  Gazette  Hebdomadaire,  No. 
11,  1867. 

Dr.  Legroux  concludes  an  elaborate  essay  upon  "  Digitalis 
and  its  Mode  of  Action,"  with  the  following  brief  recapitula- 
tion of  the  principal  facts  gleaned  in  his  researches  : — 

1.  Digitalis,  the  active  principle  of  which  is  digitaline, 
when  given  in  any  dose,  has  a  special  action  upon  the  cir- 
culation. 

2.  Although  digitalis  may  act  directly  upon  the  heart 
when  given  in  poisonous  doses,  it  seems,  when  given  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  in  small  quantities,  to  excite  primarily  the 
capillaries  ;  the  central  organs  of  circulation  being  second- 
arily affected  in  reestablishing  the  equilibrium  of  the  cir- 
culation. 

3.  If  this  theory  be  accepted,  digitalis  is  a  sedative  of  the 
circulation  in  the  sense  that  it  calms  its  disturbed  action ; 
but  it  exerts  an  exciting  and  tonic,  and  not  an  hyposthenic 
action,  as  is  generally  admitted. 

4.  The  influence  of  digitalis  upon  the  temperature,  the 
secretions,  nutrition,  uterine  contractions  and  haemorrhage, 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  drug  acting  as  an  excitant  upon 
the  terminal  filaments  of  the  sympathetic. 

5.  This  theory  fully  accounts  for  the  favorable  results 
obtained  by  digitalis  in  fever,  cerebral  affections,  dysmenor- 
rhoea,  congestion,  anasarca,  and  the  disorders  of  the  circula- 
tion due  to  lesions  of  the  heart. — Ranking 's  Abstract. 


Oil  Inflammation  and  Suppuration. — By  Dr.  J.  Cohnheim,  Assistant  in 
the  Pa  thological  Listitute  of  Berlin. 

The  author  investigated  the  phenomena  of  inflammation 
in  the  cornea  of  the  frog,  and  found  (1)  that  it  is  not  true 
that  the  stellate  corpuscles  enlarge  and  form  pus  cells  within 
themselves,  either  from  their  nuclei  or  cell  contents ;  (2)  that 
corneal  opacity  depends  upon  the  presence  of  pus  corpuscles 
within  it;  (3)  that  the  pus  corpuscles  are  situated  between 
the  cornea  corpuscles,  and  that  the  former  alter  their  form  or 
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position,  while  the  latter  do  not.  From  these  observations 
he  concludes  that  pus  corpuscles  must  either  be  derived  from 
the  pre-existing,  movable,  lymph  corpuscle-like  bodies  in  the 
cornea,  or  have  travelled  into  it  from  without.  The  latter 
view  he  deems  correct.  He  found  that  simple  traumatic 
keratitis  always  begins  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  and 
spreads  inwards ;  also  by  adopting  Ilecklinghauser's  plan  of 
coloring  the  white  corpuscles  by  the  introduction  of  colored 
solutions  (Cohnheim  used  aniline  blue)  into  the  lymph  sacs, 
the  veins,  or  the  arteries,  he  satisfied  himself  that  "  the  pus 
corpuscles  in  the  inflamed  cornea  had  formerly  been  white 
blood  corpuscles,  and  had  passed  into  the  cornea  from  sur- 
rounding vessels." 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  these  structures  escaped  from 
vessels,  he  experimented  on  frogs,  which  he  first  paralyzed 
by  means  of  curara  (a  poison  which,  given  in  small  doses, 
does  not  influence  the  circulation).  He  selected  male  frogs,- 
and,  by  a  particular  arrangement,  placed  the  mesentery 
under  a  microscope  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  circula- 
tion. He  found  (1)  that  the  arteries  become  dilated  ;  (2)  that 
more  slowly,  but  to  a  greater  extent,  the  veins  undergo  the 
same  change  ;  (3)  that  the  capillaries  also  become  widened  ; 

(4)  that  with  these  alterations  the  circulation  becomes  slower  ; 

(5)  that  after  a  time  in  the  veins  a  peculiar  change  occurs. 
The  layer  of  the  blood  stream,  next  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels, instead  of  presenting  the  natural  clear  appearance, 
becomes  filled  with  white  corpuscles,  which  gradually  accu- 
mulate, and  move  more  and  more  slowly,  until  at  length 
they  stop  ;  while  the  red  column  continues  to  move  in  the 
centre.  But  presently  another  change  appears.  "  On  the 
outer  contour  of  the  venous  wall  there  appear  small,  isolated, 
colorless,  bud-like  elevations,  as  if  the  wall  itself  were  form- 
ing small  outgrowths ;  gradually  these  enlarge.  After  a 
time,  the  half  of  a  spherical  body  of  the  size  of  a  white  blood 
corpuscle  appears.  This,  after  a  time,  becomes  pear-shaped, 
the  broad  end  from  the  apex  pointing  towards  the  vessel. 
From  the  rounded  end  numerous  little  processes  project,  and 
the  corpuscles  assume  various  forms.  Above  all,  however, 
the  mass  separates  more  and  more  from  the  vessel,  and,  at 
last,  we  see  a  colorless,  somewhat  shining,  contractile  cor- 
puscle with  one  long  and  several  short  processes  " ;  in  fact, 
a  white  blood  corpuscle.  This  process  goes  on,  on  many 
parts  of  the  venous  wall,  which  nevertheless  remains  intact. 

When  the  capillary  current  is  much  impeded,  a  similar 
change  occurs,  but  the  red  as  well  as  the  white  corpuscles 
pass  out. 
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The  slowness  of  the  circulation  and  the  accumulation  of 
the  white  corpuscles  depend  upon  the  dilatations  of  the 
vessels.  How,  in  what  way,  and  by  what  power  do  the  cor- 
puscles pass  out  ?  Cohnheim  finds  that  in  the  interior  of 
the  veins,  capillaries  and  arteries,  there  are  stomata  similar 
to  those  demonstrated  by  Rechlinghauser  and  Oedmanson  in 
the  walls  of  serous  cavities,  and  that  these  communicate  with 
canalicular  space?.  It  is  by  these  openings  that  the  cor- 
puscles pass  out.  As  to  the  power,  he  believes  that  it  is  by 
the  peculiar  amoebalike  contractility  that  they  escape.  Dur- 
ing these  processes  he  finds  the  rest  of  the  tissue  unchanged ; 
the  cells  covering  the  peritoneum  are  unaltered,  even  when 
they  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  lymph  and  pus. 

These  results,  obtained  by  experiments  on  frogs,  he  has 
verified  by  examinations  on  young  rabbits  and  cats. 

He  would  thus  transfer  the  seat  of  pus  cell  formation  from 
the  connective  tissue  to  lymphatic  glands. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  he  remarks  that  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  some  degree,  to  modify  the  prevalent  theories 
of  acute  inflammation — at  least  of  that  form  which  is  accom- 
panied by  suppuration.  "  For  this  species  of  inflammation 
the  vessels  again  come  into  the  foreground.  Without  vessels 
no  inflammation,  dilatation  of  vessels,  injection  and  hypere- 
mia, the  necessary  first  stage.  In  vascular  parts  it  is  their 
own  vessels ;  in  non-vascular,  those  of  surrounding  struc- 
tures, that  supply,  as  in  ordinary  nutrition,  the  plasma  ;  in 
inflammation  the  pus  corpuscles,  as  a  second  requisite  for 
the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  necessitate  the  presence  of 
spaces  which  permit  a  moving  forward,  and  an  accumula- 
tion of  colorless  corpuscles,"  and  such  spaces  are  formed  by 
the  connective  tissue. — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  from 
Yirchow's  Archiv. 


Iodine  and  Caroolic  Acid. 

The  Journal  des  Connaissances  Medicares  publishes  a 
letter  addressed  to  Dr.  CafTee  on  Dr.  Percy  Boulton's  late 
discovery  of  the  action  of  carbolic  acid  on  iodine.  "  The 
inconvenience,"  says  the  writer,  "  attending  the  external 
application  of  iodine  and  its  preparations  is  so  serious  that 
physicians  are  often  compelled  to  abandon  a  remedy  the 
therapeutic  efficacy  of  which  is  undoubted,  nay  almost  un- 
equalled in  materia  medica.  The  great  objection  to  the  ex- 
ternal use  of  this  remedy  is,  that  it  leaves  marks  both  on  the 
linen  and  on  the  skin.    This  is  a  sufficient  motive  for  seeking 
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some  means  of  getting  rid  of  this  drawback,  especially  in  the 
case  of  ladies.  Dr.  Percy  Boulton's  method  consists  in  adding 
a  few  drops  of  phenic  (carbolic)  acid  to  the  iodine  solution  to 
be  employed.  This  addition  renders  iodine  perfectly  color- 
less, so  that  it  may  be  applied  with  impunity.  But  this  com- 
bination has  another  advantage.  It  appears  from  that  prac- 
titioner's observations,  which  I  can  affirm,  that,  so  admin- 
istered, carbonate  of  iodine,  which  is  the  new  substance  in 
question,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  powerful  antiseptics 
we  possess,  but  is  intrinsically  a  more  efficacious  agent  than 
iodine  alone.  I  have  used  this  compound  under  the  form  of 
injections,  gargles,  and  lotions,  in  all  cases  in  which  iodine 
is  prescribed.  In  sore  throat,  ozsena,  abscess  in  the  ear,  &c, 
this  preparation  is  a  sovereign  remedy  ;  since,  besides  its 
disinfecting  qualities,  it  modifies  the  mucous  membrane, 
causes  all  local  sensibility  to  disappear,  and  cures  the  patient 
much  sooner  than  if  either  of  the  two  agents  were  employed 
separately.  The  formula  I  employ  is  as  follows  :  Compound 
tincture  of  iodine,  3  grammes ;  pure  liquid  carbolic  acid,  6 
drops  ;  glycerin,  30  grammes;  distilled  water,  150  grammes. 
— od,  American. 


Position  in  the  Reduction  of  Inguinal  Hernia. 

Several  years  ago,  I  had  a  case  in  which  the  patient 
could  not  reduce  an  inguinal  hernia,  while  lying  in  bed  either 
on  his  side  or  his  back,  but  as  soon  as  he  stood  on  his  feet 
there  was  not  the  least  difficulty.  If,  on  removing  his  truss 
before  going  to  bed  lie  neglected  to  apply  his  hand  to  the 
part,  and  allowed  the  rupture  to  protrude,  he  had  always  to 
get  up  on  his  feet  before  he  could  reduce  it.  Soon  after 
this,  I  was  called  to  a  case  of  strangulated  inguinal  hernia. 
After  making  every  effort  in  the  usual  way  to  reduce  it,  I 
directed  the  patient  to  stand  up ;  I  placed  myself  (also 
standing)  behind  him,  and  encircled  his  body  with  both  my 
arms,  grasped  the  tumor  with  both  hands,  and  effected  in  a 
few  minutes  what  I  had  failed  to  accomplish  in  as  many 
hours.  Since  then,  I  have  had  many  cases  of  inguinal  hernia 
in  my  own  practice,  and  several  where  I  have  been  called  in 
consultation,  and  have  never  failed  to  effect  a  reduction  in  a 
few  minutes  in  the  way  I  have  described.  I  have  never  seen 
this  means  tried  in  the  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  nor  in  the 
London  Hospital,  although  in  both  these  institutions  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  all  efforts  fail  to  reduce  an  inguinal  hernia 
without  an  operation.  Kor  have  I  ever  seen  it  recommended 
in  any'surgical  work. 
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My  object  ia-gfcndiog  you  this  communication  is  to  ask 
my  medical  brethren  of  the  metropolis  to  give  the  erect  pos- 
ture in  the  reduction  of  inguinal  hernia  a  fair  trial,  and  to 
publish  the  results.  In  femoral  hernia  the  erect  posture  has 
never  succeeded  in  my  hands — in  three  cases  1  have  been 
obliged  to  use  the  knife — in  inguinal  never.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  use  of  the  erect  posture  in  the  re- 
duction of  inguinal  hernia,  nor  for  its  failure  in  femoral,  It 
may  be  thought  that  the  erect  posture  favors  reduction  by 
causing  syncope,  but  in  only  two  cases  do  I  remember  that  a 
feeling  of  faintness  was  complained  of.  In  the  last  case 
(only  a  few  days  ago)  the  patient,  an  old  man,  fainted  and 
fell  as  soon  as  the  gurgling  began  to  be  felt,  and  I  finished 
the  reduction  while  he  was  prostrate. — Letter  from  Dr. 
Box d,  to  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 

  ■  m/m  m  

EDITOEIAL. 
"  Saturates." 

Eter  since  we  have  been  connected  with  the  Medical  profession, 
we  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  every  subject  of  reform  and  im- 
provement connected  with  medicine.  Especially  has  this  been  the 
case  with  everything  affecting  the  preparation  of  medicinal  agents. 
The  most  learned  and  the  most  experienced  physician  will  fail  in 
practice  if  his  remedies  are  not  reliable  ;  and  to  improve  our  Materia 
Medica,  we  have  labored  for  many  years,  and  we  have,  as  editor  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  the  American  Eclectic  Medical  Review, 
as  well  as  in  our  Lectures  continually  called  the  attention  of  phy- 
sicians to  the  imperative  necessity  of  compelling  our  Pharmaceutists 
and  Druggists  to  prepare  our  medicines  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
greatest  certainty  in  their  action,  and  purity  in  all  their  forms, 
Since  we  have  begun  this  m  ork,  we  have  seen  our  Materia  Medica 
changed  into  almost  every  possible  form  as  regards  the  method  of  pre- 
senting the  products  of  our  indigenous  plants.  "  Fluid  extracts," 11  solid 
extracts,"  "  essential  tinctures,"  "  alcoholic  fluid  extracts,"  "  resin- 
oids,"  "  alkaloids,"  "  active  principles,"  and  lastly  "  saturates."  As 
we  have  written  much  about  all  but  the  last  form  of  preparations,  we 
will  now  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Review  to  them. 
They  are  prepared  by  the  New  York  Pharmaceutical  Company,  at 
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their  extensive  Laboratory  at  Bedford,  Mass.  Here  the  Company 
own  the  Bedford  Mineral  Springs,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  property  in  the  United  State3.  Last  summer  we  made 
a  visit  to  the  Springs  and  Laboratory,  which  is  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  W.  R.  Hayden,  M.  D.,  who  gives  his  special  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  every  article.  These  medicines  are,  as  their  name  in- 
dicates, Saturates.  After  the  crude  material  is  reduced  to  a  powder  or 
crushed  condition,  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  pure  alcohol,  and 
allowed  to  stand  until  all  its  medicinal  principles  are  removed  by 
percolation,  after  which  the  residue  is  placed  under  a  powerful  press, 
sufficiently  so  to  remove  every  drop  of  remaining  active  principle. 
There  is  no  heat  used  in  any  way  connected  with  this  method  of  prep- 
aration, which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  very  best  practitioners,  is 
a  very  great  advantage,  and  saves  much  of  the  active  principle,  as 
well  as  all  the  original  aroma  belonging  to  each  plant.  Dr.  Hayden 
has  worked  constantly  during  the  last  year  to  bring  out  a  complete 
list  of  all  the  indigenous  plants,  and  he  has  already  over  fifty  of  the 
leading  preparations,  and  he  is  still  adding  others  to  the  list.  These 
preparations  have  already  received  a  large  sale,  and  they  have  given 
general  satisfaction,  and  no  doubt  they  will  at  once  take  their  place 
among  the  valuable  preparations  of  our  indigenous  materia  medica, 
which  at  this  time  are  attracting  so  very  great  attention  in  this 
country  as  well  as  Europe. 

Every  enterprise  of  this  kind  should  aim  to  effect  greater  im- 
provements in  this  part  of  medical  science.  How  much  better  it  is  to 
see  our  various  manufacturers  of  medicine  evince  a  spirit  of  progress 
than  to  stand  still. 

Manufacturers  should  make  pure  medicines,  regardless  of  the  cost. 
Let  them  charge  a  sufficient  amount  to  make  their  business  profitable, 
for  a  physician  who  is  too  parsimonious  to  pay  what  pure  medicines 
are  worth,  should  not  be  allowed  to  deal  with  human  life,  for  often  the 
want  of  a  single  portion  of  pure  medicine  costs  the  life  of  a  human 
being.  Cheap  doctors  and  cheap  medicines  are  always  in  proximity 
to  a  well-filled  grave-yard.  The  manufacturer  of  medicines  who 
would  impose  upon  the  practitioner  a  counterfeit  medicine,  or  the 
practitioner  who  would  use  such  medicines  because  they  are  cheap, 
should  be  left  without  the  patronage  and  confidence  of  honest  people. 

Stillingia. 

In  our  last  number  we  said  that  we  had  relied  upon  this  agent 
exclusively  in  the  treatment  of  uncomplicated  Syphilis.    By  this  we 
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wish  to  be  understood,  that  in  all  cases  where  mercury  or  arsenic 
have  never  been  used  in  any  form,  and  the  system  not  poisoned  with 
those  agents,  the  Sfcillingia  alone  will  cure  any  case  of  Syphilis. 
When  those  poisons  have  been  used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  the 
Iodide  Potassa  to  the  Stillingia. 

Silphium  Gummifernm, 

Resin  Weed. 

Tins  article  was  mentioned  in  a  late  number  of  the  Review  as  a 
new  remedy,  and  one  entitled  to  great  consideration  in  the  treatment 
of  Asthma  and  Bronchial  irritation.  This  has  been  extensively  used 
in  the  last  three  months  by  our  practitioners  in  all  parts  of  the 
country;  the  report  of  every  one  is  decidedly  in  its  favor, 

Agrimonia  Eupatoria. 

(Agrimony.) 

As  a  diuretic  in  all  the  ordinary  conditions  requiring  this  class 
of  agents,  especially  in  Gonorrhoea,  Diabetes,  and  Albuminuria,  this 
has  been  found  worthy  of  all  confidence.  It  is  mild  and  soothing  in 
its  action. 


Cod  Liver  Extract, 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Readers  of  the  Review  to 
a  preparation  of  Cod  Liver,  made  into  an  extract,  and  offered  to  the 
public  in  the  form  of  Dragees.  It  would  be  useless,  on  our  part,  to 
notice  the  history  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  as  a  curative  agent.  Its  re- 
medial value  has  been  too  long  established,  and  its  efficacy  in  the 
treatment  of  a  variety  of  diseases  too  fully  confirmed,  to  require  fur- 
ther mention.  Its  exceedingly  disagreeable  and  offensive  taste  has 
hitherto  restricted  its  more  general  use  in  many  cases  where  it  was 
strongly  indicated.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  by  pharma- 
ceutists, and  others  interested  in  its  manufacture,  to  prepare  the  oil 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  get  rid  of  this  nauseating  quality,  or  find 
some  vehicle  which  would  disguise  its  unpleasant  taste.  It  is  only 
through  the  labors  of  M.  Guffroy  and  Despinoy  that  this  import- 
ant desideratum  has  been  successfully  obtained.  The  investigations 
instituted  by  these  gentlemen  have  resulted  in  the  introduction  of 
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Cod  Liver  Extract  as  a  medicinal  agent.  In  tins  preparation,  we 
have  not  onl}r  all  the  active  therapeutical  principles  of  the  cod  liver, 
but  these  medicinal  principles  exist  in  larger  quantity  in  the  watery 
extract  from  which  the  dragees  are  prepared  than  in  the  cod-liver  oil. 

We  commenced  the  use  of  the  dragees  soon  after  their  introduc- 
tion into  this  country.  We  had  long  felt  the  want  of  an  agreeable 
medicine  which  should  contain  all  the  efficient  principles  of  Cod-Liver 
Oil,  and  thus  supersede  the  use  of  so  nauseating  a  substance.  Our 
favorable  attention  was  first  directed  towards  the  Cod-liver  Dragees 
by  the  flattering  testimonials  which  they  had  received  from  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  Europe.  We  have  used  them  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  and,  as  our  experiments  have  extended  over  a 
period  of  several  months,  we  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  test  thor- 
oughly their  therapeutical  effects ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing ourself  as  well  pleased  with  the  results  which  have  attended 
their  use.  We  have  used  tthem  principally  in  incipient  phthisis  and 
in  ansemic  conditions  generally,  from  whatever  cause  produced.  In 
two  or  three  cases  of  pulmonary  tubercle,  where  all  the  means  which 
are  generally  recommended  had  failed  to  give  any  benefit,  we  com- 
menced the  use  of  the  Cod-liver  Dragees.  This  treatment  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  speedy  amelioration  of  the  symptoms,  and  a  gradual  res- 
toration to  health.  Another  case,  in  which  the  superior  efficacy  of 
Cod-liver  Extract  was  peculiarly  marked,  was  that  of  a  lady  who  had 
been  in  feeble  health  for  years.  At  the  time  she  came  under  our 
treatment,  she  was  suffering  from  dyspepsia  in  addition  to  a  pulmo- 
nary disorder.  She  had  had  two  or  three  hemorrhages  from  the 
lungs,  and  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  a  person  far  advanced  in 
phthisis.  A  persevering  use  of  the  Cod-liver  Dragees  for  several 
months,  writh  the  addition  of  iron,  has  resulted  in  a  gradual  but  de- 
cided improvement. 

Pulmonary  complaints  are  most  generally  fatal  during  the  winter 
months ;  and  those  persons  predisposed  to  such  affections  should  con- 
tinue the  Cod-liver  extract  during  the  summer  months,  so  as  to  have 
the  system  toned  up  and  fortified  against  those  exciting  causes  which 
prove  so  disastrous. 

The  Last  of  the  State  Medical  Boards. 

In  January  last,  3Ir.  Calahan  attempted  to  revive  his  project  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  of  State  Boards  to  license  all  prac- 
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titioners  of  medicine  and  druggists.  A  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Calahan,  J.  Stanton  Gould,  and  Dr.  Harding 
Bromel,  by  whom  an  article  was  reported.  It  was  taken  up  in  its 
order  by  the  Convention,  duly  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
and  reported  to  the  Convention  ;  on  motion  of  Lieut.-Governor  Alvord, 
it  was  then  stricken  out. 

Since  that  time,  Hon.  Francis  S.  Thayer  has  introduced  a  bill 
into  the  Senate  at  Albany,  providing  for  a  Board  of  State  Censors, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  candidates  nominated  by  dif- 
ferent State  Medical  Societies.  They  are  to  examine  all  candidates 
for  medical  degrees,  and  those  who  pass  examination  are  to  receive 
diplomas,  some  as  physicians,  and  others  as  physicians  and  surgeons, 
from  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  measure 
will  be  enacted,  nor  would  it  be  likely,  if  passed,  to  accomplish  much 
good.  Medical  learning  is  of  incalculable  importance,  and  yet  good 
physicians,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made. 
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NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 
Letter  from  Professor  John  King,  M.D. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  King,  of  Cincinnati.  Although 
it  was  not  designed  for  publication,  yet,  as  the  subject  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Medical  Board  has  excited  such  general  interest,  and  as 
the  views  herein  expressed  are  eminently  sound  and  practical,  we  can- 
not forbear  favoring  our  readers  with  a  perusal  of  it. 

Prof.  R.  S.  Newton,  M.D., 

Dear  Doctor  : — I  have  just  noticed  a  publication  that  apprises 
me  of  the  coalition  of  allopaths  and  homoeopaths  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  bill  in  your  State  Legislature  to  appoint  State  Medical  Censors, 
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or  Examiners,  &c.  Doctor,  this  bill  must  not  pass ;  and  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  action  of  the  homoeopaths  in  this  matter. 

Such  a  bill,  no  matter  how  liberal  or  how  fair  may  be  its  features 
at  present,  is  but  the  entering  wedge  ;  once  passed  it  will  be  legislated 
upon  from  time  to  time,  until  it  shall  be  made  to  suit  old-schoolism. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  examination  of  a  College  Faculty  should 
be  sufficient ;  for  it  is  to  the  interest  of  a  College  that  its  Faculty 
should  graduate  none  but  deserving  men.  The  success  of  a  College 
is  based  upon  the  skill  and  success  of  its  graduates.  Besides,  if  such 
a  law  as  referred  to  above  is  designed  to  prevent  favoritism  in  gradu- 
ating candidates,  it  will  fall  short  of  its  object.  For  experience  has 
shown  us  that  State  and  government  officials  are  exceedingly  prone  to 
favoritism ;  while  on  the  other  hand  a  Faculty  will  be  much  less  so — 
their  interests  and  and  that  of  their  college  being  at  stake. 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  I  could  not  come  into  your  State  to 
practise  medicine  without  undergoing  an  examination  and  receiving 
the  State  Diploma — neither  could  any  practitioner  from  foreign  States. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  this  government,  and  I  doubt 
much  whether  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  would  sustain  it. 
Such  a  bill  would  rum  your  school,  and  this  I  believe  it  is  designed  to 
accomplish.  For  when,  as  will  ultimately  be  the  case,  old-schoolism 
gets  the  best  of  this  bill,  the  ease  with  which  their  students  would  be 
graduated,  and  the  difficulties  yours  would  encounter,  would  drive 
students  from  your  college  to  theirs. 

The  friends  of  Eclecticism  in  your  State  must  not  sleep,  they  must 
be  up  and  doing — not  only  watching,  but  acting,  to  save  themselves 
from  the  saliva  of  the  anaconda,  lest  they  be  entirely  swallowed.  Send 
petitions  for  signatures  all  over  the  State — send  good  speakers  for  the 
cause  to  Albany,  to  tell  the  Legislature  the  truth — secure  friends  in 
the  Legislature,  and  among  the  prominent  papers  of  your  State.  I 
know  this  enemy  much  better  than  you  do — I  know  his  tricks  of  past 
years — and  am  not  to  be  now  deceived  or  cajoled  by  his  sugar-plums. 

If  a  law  be  at  all  necessary,  the  following  points  should,  at  all 
events,  be  secured : 

1.  The  Censors  to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  physicians  from 
all  medical  schools  or  sects  that  have  chartered  institutions;  and 
that  the  students  of  each  sect  he  examined  only  by  their  own  censors. 

2.  That  all  physicians  of  chartered  institutions  now  in  practice 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  be  included  in  this  bill, 
but  may  practise  in  the  State  as  heretofore. 

3.  All  graduates  of  chartered  institutions  in  other  States,  shall, 
upon  presenting  their  diplomas  to  a  proper  officer,  receive  from  him 
a  State  license  to  practise,  paying  therefor  a  reasonable  fee.  This  to 
apply  to  any  class  or  sect  of  practitioners. 

These  are  important  points  for  you,  and  while  it  would  prevent 
the  quackery  referred  to  in  the  present  bill,  it  would  also  effectually 
head  off  any  future  designs  upon  the  interests  of  your  College,  as  well 
as  against  the  spread  of  Eclecticism  in  your  State. 
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I  make  these  suggestions  for  you  and  our  mutual  friends  in  the 
great  cause  of  Medical  Reform  and  Medical  Freedom  to  fully  weigh 
and  consider.  "  No  Church  and  State !  "  "  No  Medicine  and 
State  !  "  Your  friend,  truly, 

JOHN  KING, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  C,  1868.  No.  245  Court  street. 


Eczema. — Dr.  Jones  writes  : — In  March,  1867,  I  was  attending 
a  patient  in  E  street,  and  at  one  of  my  visits,  as  I  was  about  to 
leave,  I  stepped  from  the  room  of  my  patient  into  the  hall,  when  I 
heard  such  agonizing  screams  from  a  child  who  was  in  a  room  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hall,  that  I  was  startled,  and,  as  it  continued  with 
its  pitiful  supplications,  "  Don't,  ma,  don't,  ma,"  I  rushed  into  the 
room  involuntarily,  to  learn  the  cause  of  all  this  outcry.  I  there  saw 
a  little  boy  with  his  face  so  much  swollen  that  he  could  scarcely  see 
out  of  his  eyes,  and  as  raw  as  beef.  His  ears  were  an  inch  thick, 
perfectly  skinned  ;  also  his  neck  and  scalp  in  a  similar  condition.  I 
learned  from  the  mother  that  she  had  just  been  applying  (an  anodyne 
with  the  doctor's  directions)  corrosive  sublimate  and  alcohol ;  and 
she  informed  me  that  her  child  had  been  under  treatment  about  nine 
months,  and  that  she  had  been  using  the  last  wash  four  or  five  days. 
The  doctor  had  just  left,  and  ordered  it  to  be  continued. 

At  her  request,  I  took  charge  of  the  case.  I  diagnosed  it  as 
Eczema.  The  only  treatment  I  directed  was  the  use  of  the  following 
ointment ;  and,  I  may  remark,  it  is  the  only  treatment  that  is  required 
in  many  similar  cutaneous  diseases,  such  as  Tinea  capitis,  Porrigo  or 
Tinea  annularis,  Scald  head,  etc.  I  accomplished  all  I  promised  in 
the  case  in  eight  days. 

1^     Common  Tar,     lbs.  1 ; 

Mutton  Tallow,   "    £ ; 

Canada  Balsam,   u    J ; 

Sweet  Oil,  «  J. 

I  simmer  the  tar,  tallow,  and  oil  for  one  half-hour,  straiu  through  a 
wire  strainer ;  when  somewhat  cooled,  I  add  the  balsam,  and  stir 
until  cold.  I  know  of  no  equal  to  this  ointment  for  the  cure  of  such 
diseases  as  I  have  mentioned. 

Some  have  expressed  fears  that  healing  the  eruption  so  suddenly 
might  affect  the  lungs.  I  have  never  had  but  one  case  that  I  had 
any  reason  for  suspicion,  out  of  some  hundred  cases. 

I  wash  the  surface  of  the  parts  with  simple  warm  water;  dry  it 
off  with  a  muslin  cloth  (omit  soap  as  positively  injurious),  and  then 
apply  the  ointment  usually  three  times  a  day,  washing  with  the  warm 
water  morning  and  evening.  I  am  compelled  in  some  bad  cases,  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  parts,  to  apply  oil  and  soap  once  in  three 
or  four  days;  then  dry  the  parts  with  the  muslin,  and  apply  the  oint- 
ment as  before. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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To  the  Profession. — We  are  not  aware  that  any  "  Table  of  In- 
compatibilities "  for  the  Concentrated  Alcoholic  Fluid  Extracts  has 
ever  yet  been  published.  We  are  now  preparing  such  a  table,  so  that 
it  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  which  of  the  fluids  may  be  mixed  without 
causing  a  precipitate:  in  other  words — Compatible. 

"We  are  also  preparing  formulas  of  "  Eligible  Mixtures on  the 
following  plan :  Taking  one  leading  article  of  each  class,  we  show 
what  are  the  lest  adjuncts  to  increase  its  efficacy,  modify  its  disagree- 
able qualities,  and  render  it  at  the  same  time  more  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  For  example,  in  the  list  of  cathartics,  taking  Podophyllum  as 
the  leading  article,  what  will  increase  its  scope  of  action  and  remove 
its  irritating  properties  ?  In  this  case  the  following  will  be  found 
both  efficient  and  agreeable  : 

Ale.  Fid.  Ext.  Podophyllum  Pelt.,  gtt.  xx; 

"      "      «     Leptandra  Virg.       "  xl; 
Neutralizing  Cordial,  5  ss. 

Mx.  for  a  dose. 

The  above  forms  a  clear  mixture ;  the  alkali  of  the  cordial,  neu- 
tralizing the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  prevents  the  precipitation  of 
the  Podophyllum,  while  the  Leptandra  lends  its  cholagogue  effect,  and 
easy  bilious  stools  result,  without  nausea  or  griping.  We  have  here 
a  very  elegant  aud  efficient  cathartic,  as  any  one  can  easily  demon- 
strate provided  he  uses  reliable  preparations.  The  same  plan  will  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  diuretics  and  the  various  other  classes. 

We  trust  our  idea  is  apparent,  and  we  are  induced  to  prepare  such 
a  table  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  profession,  as  we  are  satisfied,  from 
our  own  investigations  and  the  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of 
reliable  Cone.  Ale.  Fluid  Extracts  among  physicians,  that  they  are 
justly  regarded  as  the  very  best — the  most  efficient  and  convenient 
form  in  which  vegetable  agents  can  be  administered.  Below  we  ap- 
pend a  list  of  questions,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  answers  to  one 
or  more  of  them  from  any  physician  who  feels  an  interest  in  having 
such  a  table  compiled.  The  questions  are  given  merely  as  a  guide, 
and  we  will  be  happy  to  receive  any  information,  suggestions,  or  wants 
that  may  be  useful  to  us. 

1st.  What  single  remedy,  or  preparation,  do  you  find  incompati- 
ble with  water,  the  solubility  of  which  in  that  menstruum  is  desirable  ? 

2d.  What  single  remedy,  or  preparation,  do  you  find  incompatible 
with  alcohol,  or  any  other  menstruum  in  which  it  might  be  desirable 
to  dissolve  it  ? 

3d.  Name  the  preparations  or  principles  that  do  not  readily  unite 
with  each  other  to  form  smooth  mixtures,  or  by  admixture  change, 
injure,  or  destroy  the  properties  of  each  other. 

4th.  Name  such  simple  remedies  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
combine  provided  any  decomposition  or  change  could  be  avoided. 

5th.  Name  the  modification  in  the  therapeutic  action  of  any  lead- 
ing article  it  is  desirable  to  obtain. 

Many  apparently  incompatible  agents  may  be  united  so  as  to  re- 
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tain  valuable  therapeutic  powers  by  the  proper  method  of  admixture. 

Address  HART  &  DAY,  Empire  Chemical  Laboratory,  221 
East  26th  street. 


Massachusetts  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

(Reported  for  the  Boston  Journal,  January  8,  1868.) 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  yesterday  at  the 
Revere  House.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  half-past  ten 
o'clock  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  C.  E.  Miles,  of  Roxbury — the  President, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Aldrich,  of  Fall  River,  being  absent.  Dr.  J.  S.  Andrews, 
of  Taunton,  was  chosen  President  pro  tem.,  after  which  the  Secretary 
read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Geddes,  of  Winchenclon,  submitted  the  report  of  a 
committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  consider  the  subject  of 
providing  a  substitute  for  alcohol.  After  giving  the  subject  a  thor- 
ough investigation  and  analysis,  the  committee  had  failed  to  discover 
any  solvent  which  would  take  the  place  of  alcohol.  The  report  was 
accepted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to  Dr.  Geddes 
for  the  same. 

Dr.  Aldrich,  the  President,  having  arrived,  took  the  chair,  and 
announced  the  next  business  to  be  the  reading  of  essays. 

Dr.  Otis  M.  Humphreys,  of  Boston,  then  read  an  essay  upon  the 
"  Specific  Therapeutic  Action  of  Medicine,"  which  was  an  elaborate 
and  scientific  production,  and  was  listened  to  with  the  closest  atten- 
tion. The  paper  evoked  some  discussion,  Drs.  Miles,  Andrews,  Un- 
derwood, and  others,  taking  part.  During  this  discussion  the  subject 
of  concentrated  remedies  was  very  fully  commented  upon. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Andrews,  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Un- 
derwood, Humphreys,  and  Andrews,  were  appointed  to  consider,  and 
report  at  the  next  meeting,  upon  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  and 
relative  value  of  the  various  concentrated  eclectic  remedies. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Jillson,  of  Ashburnham,  who  was  expected  to  read  an 
essay  upon  Prolapsus  Uteri,  excused  himself,  on  account  of  recent  ill- 
ness, but  he  delivered  a  brief  verbal  address  upon  the  subject.  In 
aggravated  cases  of  the  complaint  he  recommended,  and  minutely  ex- 
plained, the  use  of  a  new  bandage,  which  was  an  improvement  upon 
that  usually  used  in  the  treatment. 

Dr.  Hubbard  made  a  few  remarks  upon  the  same  subject. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  an  adjournment  of  one  hour 
was  had  for  dinner. 

Upon  the  reassembling  of  the  meeting,  Dr.  Stowe  presented  the 
request  of  Dr.  Ordway,  of  Lowell,  for  a  discharge  from  the  Society. 
The  request  was  granted,  and,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Stowe,  the  name  of 
Dr.  Ordway  was  proposed  to  the  Executive  Committeee  for  honorary 
membership. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Allen,  of  New  York,  asking  to  be  dis- 
charged from  membership  of  the  Society,  for  the  reason  of  removing 
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to  another  field  of  labor.  Some  discussion  arose  upon  a  motion  to 
refer  the  name  of  Dr.  Allen  for  honorary  membership,  as  had  been 
done  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Ordway.  Upon  a  vote,  the  same  disposition 
was  made. 

Dr.  Comins,  a  representative  from  the  New  York  Eclectic  Society, 
next  addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  present  state,  and  efficiency,  and 
facilities  of  that  Society.  There  were  in  New  York  city  19  public 
infirmaries  which  were  of  access  to  students.  A  prominent  English 
physician,  who  had  visited  New  York,  declared  that  the  facilities  of- 
fered in  that  city  were  superior  to  those  of  London,  Paris,  or  Vienna, 
and  consequently  superior  to  any  in  the  world.  Dr.  Comins  closed 
his  remarks  by  offering  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which 
was  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  efforts  of  the  pioneers  of  Eclectic  Medicine  have 
broken  down  much  of  the  opposition  arrayed  against  it,  and  are  now 
sailing  on  the  vast  sea  of  medical  improvement  and  reform  under  the 
broad  banner  of  free  thought  and  investigation,  selecting  whatever  is 
valuable  from  every  source,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  a  body  and  individually,  lend  all  our  ef- 
forts to  build  up  its  institutions,  to  promote  and  further  the  cause 
throughout  our  whole  land,  discountenancing  quackery  and  error,  and 
encouraging  investigation  upon  the  principles  of  science. 

Dr.  Humphrey  exhibited  and  explained  Hodges'  elevator,  for  use 
in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  the  merits  of  which  were  made  manifest  to 
the  medical  gentlemen  present. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  New  York  society  for  a  sup- 
ply of  the  annual  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body. 

After  some  further  discussion  upon  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
concentrated  eclectic  remedies,  the  meeting  adjourned  till  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  first  Thursday  in  June. 


Contributions  to  Medical  Journals. — Dr.  T.  Parvin,  the  ac- 
complished editor  of  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine,  in  remarking 
upon  our  recent  leader  on  Medical  Authorship,  makes  the  following 
pertinent  comment : — "  We  have  now  at  least  a  dozen  articles,  received 
within  six  months,  which  we  will  be  glad  to  publish  when  time  occurs 
for  revision.  Sometimes,  however,  such  revision  costs  a  subscriber, 
for  there  are  some  men  who,  actuated  by  benevolence  or  love  of  small 
notoriety,  will  send  articles  abounding  in  the  grossest  violations  of 
orthography  and  syntax — violations  such  as  a  child  of  ten  years, 
who  has  been  properly  educated,  would  not  make,  and  in  compli- 
cated and  involved  sentences;  and  when  these  articles,  subjected 
to  competent  medical  revision,  are  rewritten  in  good  English  and 
then  published,  become  virtuously  indignant  and  {  stop  the  JournaV 
Publish  such  an  article  as  sent,  and  the  offence  is  equally  great  or 
greater,  and  at  the  same  time  you  disgrace  your  periodical;  de- 
cline publishing,  and  the  would-be  contributor  is  just  as  indignant, 
and  thinks  your  Journal  is  a  poor  thing.  How  can  we  escape  Scylla 
without  running  against  Charybdis?" — 3fed.  Record. 


AMERICAN 

ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  REYIEW; 

A.  Monthly  Record  of  JMedicine 

AND 

THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES. 


Vol.  III.  APEIL,  1868.  No.  22. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Concentrated  Medicines.  * 

BY  P.  ALBERT  MORROW,  M.  D. 

Mr.  President  : — It  may  be  remembered  that  on  the 
occasion  of  our  last  stated  meeting  there  was  presented  by 
the  regular  essayist  for  the  evening  a  very  excellent  paper  on 
the  Preparation  of  Medicines.  During  the  discussion  which 
followed,  it  transpired,  that  what  are  commonly  termed  Con- 
centrated Medicines,  had  grown  into  decided  disfavor  with 
some  of  the  members  of  this  Society.  Not  only  were 
these  preparations  condemned  as  such,  but  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  the  active  medicinal  principles  of  plants  in  a  highly 
concentrated  form  without  impairing  or  entirely  destroying 
their  therapeutical  virtues,  was  seriously  questioned.  Be- 
lieving as  I  do,  Mr.  President,  that  such  condemnation  of  this 
class  of  remedial  agents  is  entirely  too  unqualified  and  abso- 
lute, I  have  undertaken  in  this  paper  to  indicate  a  few  of 
their  points  of  excellence,  and  even  of  superiority. 

The  most  inattentive  observer  cannot  fail  to  note  the  broad 
difference  which  distinguishes  the  treatment  of  disease  at  the 
present  day  from  what  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 


*  Read  before  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
March  18,  1868. 
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The  practice  of  medicine  is  now  characterized,  not  only  by 
a  more  accurate  diagnosis  of  diseased  conditions  and  by  a 
more  rational  and  successful  application  of  remedies  to  fulfill 
pathological  indications  ;  but  this  difference  is  even  more 
marked  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  medicinal  agents 
which  are  administered.    Instead  of  those  crude  agents  and 
absurd  combinations  which,  from  their  nauseating  taste  and 
uncertain  action,  were  so  repulsive  to  patients  and  so  unsatis- 
factory to  practitioners,  it  has  now  become  the  custom  to  use 
medicines  which  are  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  which  ap- 
proximate to  a  degree  of  positiveness  in  their  action.  That 
this  is  an  improvement,  every  one  will  admit.    It  is  an  im- 
provement which  has  resulted,  partly  from  our  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  physiological  laws  and  the  es- 
sential nature  of  disease,  and  partly  from  the  labors  of  Ec- 
lectics in  the  development  of  our  indigenous  Materia  Medica 
and  the  introduction  of  a  superior  class  of  agents  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.   When  we  consider  the  character  of  the 
medication  formerly  employed — how  patients  were  bled, 
blistered,  and  dosed  with  nauseous  mixtures  and  poisonous 
agents,  and  how  totally  absurd  and  irrational  the  whole  plan 
of  treatment  praticed,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  medical  art 
had  fallen  so  low  in  public  estimation  and  in  the  confidence 
of  its  practitioners.    It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  man}' 
intelligent  and  conscientious  physicians,  observing  the  results 
of  such  practice,  believed  it  wiser  to  refrain  altogether  from  in- 
terference with  diseases,  than  to  commit  themselves  to  a  treat- 
ment so  uncertain  and  too  often  attended  with  such  danger- 
ous results.    Hence  it  is  that  they  became  skeptical  as  to 
the  curative  powers  of  drugs,  and  had  come  to  believe  that 
there  was  no  art  and  science  in  medicine.    As  a  natural  out- 
growth of  these  conditions,  there  arose  a  class  of  physi- 
cians, who,  shunning  this  heroic  and  barbarous  treatment 
on  the  one  hand,  and  not  running  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
a  do-nothing  expectancy,  believing  that  the  vegetable  king- 
dom furnished  valuable  therapeutic  resources,  turned  their 
attention  to  the  exploration  of  our  medical  botany,  and  sub- 
stituted safe  and  sanative  remedies  in  the  place  of  those  per- 
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nicious  agents  formerly  so  much  in  vogue.  Although  the 
labors  of  Eclectics  have  in  a  measure  redeemed  our  art  from 
the  disgrace  in  which  it  had  fallen,  yet  when  the  improve- 
ments in  therapeutical  science  are  contrasted  with  the  ad- 
vancesmade  in  Physiology,  and  Pathology  the  comparison  is 
far  from  flattering.  The  researches  and  investigations  which 
have  been  going  on  in  Physiology  within  the  last  few  years, 
have  given  us  a  clear  and  philosophical  explanation  of  the 
functions  of  the  human  system — revealed  to  us  many  of  those 
mysterious  and  subtle  laws  which  govern  vital  action,  and 
elevated  it  from  the  domain  of  a  speculative  to  that  of  a 
positive  science.  The  advances  made  in  Pathology  have  re- 
sulted in  a  more  complete  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  disease,  and  sounder  principles  upon  which  to 
base  our  treatment.  The  exploration  of  diseases  by  physical 
signs  and  by  the  chemical  and  microscopic  examinations  of 
products,  has  furnished  us  the  means  of  investigating  symp- 
toms and  referring  them  to  the  organic  lesions  on  which 
they  depend,  and  has  thus  given  a  precision  and  positiveness 
to  diagnosis  which  is  the  greatest  achievement  of  modern 
medicine.  When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  development 
of  therapeutical  science,  and  consider  how  much  it  has  added 
to  our  power  of  alleviating  and  curing  disease,  we  must 
admit  that  its  progress  has  been  comparatively  insignificant. 
It  has  long  been  the  opprobrium  of  the  medical  profession, 
that  we  possess  but  few  agents  of  specific  therapeutic 
powers,  and  that  in  the  exhibition  of  medicines  we  are 
groping  blindly  in  the  dark,  without  any  positive  knowledge 
of  the  effect  they  will  produce.  The  question  here  naturally 
arises,  What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  failure  in  our  resources 
against  disease  ?  It  is  not  because  we  have  not  had  earnest 
and  diligent  workers  prosecuting  their  labors  in  this  field  of 
experimental  research,  nor  is  it  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
these  labors  have  been  barren  of  results,  for  our  Materia  Me- 
dica  has  certainly  been  enriched  by  many  agents  of  unques- 
tionable therapeutical,  worth.  But  while  there  has  resulted  a 
multiplication  of  remedies,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
have  been  given  us  but  few  agents  positive  and  reliable  in  the 
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cure  of  disease.  The  cause  of  this  is  no  doubt  chiefly  due  to 
the  varying  qualities  and  uncertain  action  of  the  medicines 
administered.  The  requirements  of  the  healing  art  demand 
that  our  remedies  should  be  positive  in  their  character.  The 
importance  of  this  point  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  It 
is  something  which  intimately  concerns  the  reputation  and 
success  of  every  individual  practitioner.  His  diagnosis  may 
be  correct  and  his  prescription  perfectly  appropriate  ;  yet  if 
the  remedy  be  defective  or  unreliable,  the  patient  fails  to 
receive  benefit  and  the  reputation  of  the  practitioner  is  in- 
jured. How  often  have  physicians  found  that  while  a  certain 
medicine  produced  a  certain  effect,  another  preparation  of  the 
article  precisely  the  same,  so  far  as  physical  appearances 
wrould  indicate,  is  modified  or  entirely  altered  in  its  action. 
The  truth  is,  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  most 
appropriate  and  effective  method  of  administering  medicines. 
The  influence  of  pharmacy  on  the  development  of  the  healing 
art  has  not  received  that  consideration  which  its  importance 
demands.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years  past  that  Eclectics 
have  begun  to  recognize  this  fact,  and  to  devote  special  at- 
tention to  the  preparation  of  medicines  of  uniform  strength 
and  with  clearly  defined  properties. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  plants  reside  in  certain  proximate  principles. 
Organic  chemistry  has  shown  us  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  bulk  of  the  plant  consists  of  constituents  essential  to  its 
nutrition,  but  totally  inert,  so  far  as  any  medicinal  action  is 
concerned.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  proportions  of  the 
active  constituents  widely  vary,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  soil,  climate,  etc.,  which  may  be  present,  and  the  season 
in  which  it  is  gathered.  The  influence  which  these  conditions 
exert  upon  the  development  and  perfection  of  the  medicinal 
principles,  is  too  well  known  to  deserve  farther  mention ; 
the  point  which  chiefly  concerns  practitioners,  is  simply  this  : 
that  crude  plants  differ  wTidely  as  to  the  amount  of  active 
principles  they  contain,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of 
this  amount  from  their  physical  appearance  or  sensible  pro- 
perties.   The  relative  proportions  of  the  alkaloids,  morphia 
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and  quinia,  in  the  different  specimens  of  the  crude  opium, 
and  cinchona  bark,  are  familiar  examples  of  the  truth  of  this 
proposition.  Chemical  analysis  has  shown  ns  that  the  yield 
of  the  morphia  principle  in  different  specimens  of  opium, 
varies  from  2  to  18  per  cent.,  and  the  same  objection  of  the 
variable  quantity  of  active  constituents,  may  be  applied  with 
even  greater  force  against  the  use  of  other  crude  agents. 
Hence,  we  see  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for  medicine  to 
ever  be  divested  of  that  uncertainty  and  indefiniteness  which 
attends  its  practice,  so  long  as  we  employ  agents  in  their 
crude  forms.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  principle  on  which 
the  preparation  of  concentrated  medicines  is  based,  i.  e.,  that 
of  isolating  the  active  medicinal  principles  of  plants  from 
the  non-medicinal  constituents  with  which  they  are  blended, 
and  presenting  them  with  their  properties  clearly  defined, 
and  of  uniform  strength,  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
procure  medicines  positive  and  reliable  in  their  action  upon 
the  system.  As  far  as  I  am  apprised,  this  is  the  only  form  of 
preparation  in  which  the  entire  separation  of  the  therapeutic 
from  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  plant  is  effected,  and 
therefore,  the  only  preparations  which  are  not  open  to  the 
objection  that  they  lack  uniformity  in  strength,  and  are  liable 
to  destructive  alterations.  Besides  these  essential  qualities, 
they  possess  many  desirable  characteristics,  such  as  diminu- 
tion of  bulk,  convenience  of  administration,  etc.,  which  com- 
mend them  to  the  favor  of  practitioners.  By  comparing  the 
relative  merits  of  the  different  forms  of  preparations,  many 
other  points  of  superiority  might  be  demonstrated,  but  such 
an  examination  cannot  be  entered  into  without  exceeding  the 
proposed  limits  of  this  paper. 

It  has  been  cited  as  an  objection  against  this  method,  that 
nature  in  her  laboratory  perfects  the  plant  for  the  use  of  man, 
and  that  in  all  preparations  the  natural  condition  and  com- 
bination of  its  constituents  should  be  preserved.  But  while 
this  objection  may  be  so  plausible  in  theory,  it  is  wholly  un- 
tenable on  any  practical  grounds.  The  searching  powers  of 
analysis  have  demonstrated  that  the  active  medicinal  prin- 
ciples of  plants  are  combined  with  a  large  proportion  of  inert 
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matter  and  constituents,  which  produce  unpleasant  effects ; 
and  clinical  experience  has  proven,  most  incontestably,  that 
medicines  prepared  to  the  exclusion  of  these  inert  and  noxious 
elements,  are  more  prompt  and  efficacious  in  their  action, 
and  come  nearer  fulfilling  all  the  essential  conditions  of  a 
positive  remedy. 

Another  objection  has  been  urged,  that  resin oids  and  alka- 
loids are  only  fractional  representatives  of  the  therapeutic 
properties  of  the  plant,  and  do  not  always  produce  effects 
analogous  to  the  crude  plant  from  which  they  are  derived. 
This,  so  far  from  proving  an  objection,  is  rather  an  argument 
in  favor  of  this  process.  It  is  well  known  that  some  plants 
contain  many  distinct  medicinal  principles.  One  principle 
may  be  tonic,  another  stimulant,  another  astringent,  while  a 
fourth  may  differ  widely  from  either  of  the  others  in  its  effect 
upon  the  system.  Each  one  of  these  principles  impresses 
the  organism  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself.  How  then  is  it 
possible  to  discriminate  between  the  effects  of  a  remedy  and 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  when  we  employ  a  complex 
organic  compound  with  such  diverse  therapeutic  powers? 
How  often  do  practitioners  reject  a  valuable  agent  in  condi- 
tions where  it  would  be  indicated,  did  it  not  possess  a  certain 
therapeutic  influence  which  makes  it  objectionable.  The 
only  way  to  obtain  precision  in  prescribing,  is  to  determine 
definitely  the  therapeutical  powers  of  each  individual  prin- 
ciple, and,  when  we  wish  to  secure  the  total  medicinal  virtues 
of  a  given  plant,  to  recombine  these  active  constituents  as  we 
deem  advisable.  Some  physicians,  while  they  admit  that 
this  process  is  very  beautiful  in  theory,  contend  that,  practi- 
cally, it  is  impossible.  "What  has  been  done  in  extracting 
morphia,  quinia,  podophyllin,  gelsemin,  etc.,  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume may  be  done  with  every  other  vegetable  remedy.  If  it 
has  not  proved  so  successful  in  the  case  of  other  agents,  it 
only  proves  the  imperfection  of  the  chemist's  skill,  and  not 
the  falsity  of  the  principle  on  which  they  are  prepared. 

In  offering  these  suggestions,  1  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  the  preparations  of  any  one  manufac- 
turer are  perfect,  or  are  wholly  worthy  of  the  confidence 
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of  the  practitioner.  From  the  very  conditions  of  their  manu- 
facture, many  of  them  are  necessarily  imperfect.  It  is  only 
within  a  few  years  past  that  chemists  have  begun  to  turn 
their  special  attention  to  this  branch  of  pharmaceutical  science, 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  processes  of  manufacture 
are  in  every  respect  complete,  or  that  the  resulting  prepara- 
tions are  perfect  as  they  might  be.  Besides  the  necessary  im- 
perfections in  the  manufacture,  there  are  other  influences  which 
have  operated  in  bringing  many  valuable  remedies  into  dis- 
repute. When  this  peculiar  feature  in  the  improvement  of 
remedies  began  to  be  manifested,  Eclectic  medicine  was  then 
in  its  infancy.  There  had  not  been  a  rigid  testing  of  the 
remedies  introduced.  Our  manufacturers  were  not  dealing 
with  medicines  whose  value  had  been  established  by  long- 
continued  use.  Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in 
their  zeal  to  advance  their  interests,  they  imputed  to  them 
many  properties  which,  on  experiment,  they  have  not  been 
found  to  possess,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they  have 
been  brought  into  disfavor.  But  the  true  remedy  for  this 
seems  to  me  to  lie,  not  in  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  this 
entire  class  of  agents,  but  in  subjecting  them  to  more  rigid 
test,  and  thus  determine  definitely  the  whole  range  of  their 
medicinal  virtues.  The  point  which  I  am  contending 
for  is,  that  the  principle  on  which  concentrated  medi- 
cines are  prepared  is  the  true  one.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  the  only  way  in  which  medicine  can  be  stripped 
of  the  uncertainty  which  attends  its  practice,  and  elevated 
from  the  condition  of  a  blind  empiricism  to  the  rank  of  a 
science.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  medicine  will  ever  attain 
the  dignity  of  a  positive  science,  if  it  be  considered  that  a 
science  approximates  perfection,  just  in  that  degree  in  which 
we  can  determine  results  beforehand  with  precision.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  we  will  have  specifics  that  will  cure 
disease  under  all  circumstances.  The  habits,  constitution, 
and  temperaments  of  individuals,  are  so  infinitely  varying, 
and  exert  such  a*  modifying  influence  over  the  action  of  medi- 
cines, that  their  curative  powers  can  never  be  absolute  and 
constant.    Although  we  can  never  predict  with  absolute  and 
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unerring  certainty  what  the  effect  of  a  given  remedy  will  be, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  much  can  be  accomplished 
towards  this  end,  if  medicines  can  be  obtained  of  uniform 
strength  and  purity. 


Clinical  Record  of  Cases  treated  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Dispensary. 

ATTENDING    PHYSICIANS,  PROF.  C.  T.  HART,    M.  D.,  AND  JAMES 

DAY,  M.  D. 

(Continued  from  page  120.) 

Case  5080. — March  2. — On  examination  of  urine,  we 
find  it  clear,  containing  only  the  normal  amount  of  epithe- 
lium and  mucus — no  spermatozoa.  Patient  says  nocturnal 
emissions  have  ceased,  and  there  is  no  discharge  of  semen 
with  the  urine,  or  after  defecation. 

There  still  exists  pain  in  lumbar  and  hypogastric  region, 
with  debility  and  nervous  prostration  (the  urine  containing 
a  large  excess  of  phosphates). 

We  here  discontinue  the  injection  of  strychnia,  and  put 
him  on  the  following  : 

5    Comp.  Tonic  Mixture,*  3xij. 
Ale.  Fid.  Ext.  Leptandra, 
"     "     "     Agrimony,  aa.  3  ij- 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  three  times  daily.  We  recom- 
mend the  daily  use  of  the  sponge  bath,  with  a  weak  solution 
of  common  salt. 

March  16. — Much  improved. 

Case  5095.— Mrs.  W  .  Age  32.  Widow.  Pre- 
sents herself  Feb.  22d,  to  be  treated  for  supposed  secondary 
syphilis.  She  has  been  under  the  care  of  several  physicians 
in  this  city,  three  of  them  having  examined  her,  and  all  treat- 
ing her  for  syphilis.  She  has  had,  however,  no  constitutional 
symptoms  at  any  time,  not  a  blemish  on  the  skin  or  mucous 

*  The  Compound  Tonic  Mixture  is  the  syrup  of  the  (acid)  phosphate  of 
iron,  quinia,  and  strychnia,  as  prepared  by  "Hart  &  Day,"  from  the  cel- 
ebrated "  Aitkin  "  formula. 
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membrane  of  mouth  or  nose.  Under  their  treatment  she 
continued  to  grow  worse,  the  discharge  and  pain  increasing, 
and  the  general  health  suffering  severely.  On  examination  we 
found  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  healthy  in  every 
respect.  No  sign  of  ulceration,  or  of  it  ever  having  existed, 
either  in  the  vagina  or  external  surface  of  the  uterus.  The 
cervix  was  evidently  hypertrophied,  and  in  subsequent  ex- 
amination found  to  be  indurated,  with  a  bluish-black  line 
around  the  os.  On  attempting  with  the  greatest  care  to  pass 
a  Simpson's  sound,  she  complained  of  intense  pain  ;  on  pass- 
ing the  cervix,  the  sound  could  be  introduced  about  quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  produced  intense  agony — its  withdrawal  fol- 
lowed by  hemorrhage,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ashy-colored 
discharge,  entangled  in  clear  mucus,  and  very  fetid.  We 
diagnosed  the  case  to  be  one  of  severe  inter-uterine  ulcera- 
tion, verging  on  a  cancerous  condition.  We  might  here  say, 
she  had  always  been  very  regular  in  menstruation,  and  that 
that  secretion  had  been  normal  in  every  respect. 

We  used  an  injection  to  the  uterus  of  sesquicarb.  of  potas- 
sa  and  hydrastis  (in  infusion),  by  means  of  a  uterine  syringe. 
Each  application  was  followed  in  twenty-four  hours  by  hem- 
orrhage. We  then  used  the  sulphate  of  zinc  with  similar  re- 
sults. We  are  now  using  carbolic  acid  and  glycerine  in  the 
following  manner :  Liquid  carbolic  acid*  and  glycerine  are 
mixed  in  equal  proportions.  This  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
probang  to  the  external  surface  of  cervix  and  os-uteri  (the  ob- 
ject of  this  is  to  remove  induration).  We  then  take  twenty 
drops  of  this  solution  to§j.  of  water,  and  inject  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  being  sure  that  it  reaches  the  body  of  that  organ. 
We  have  tried  this  but  three  times,  and  it  has  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  results.  The  ash-colored  discharge  and  fe- 
tor have  entirely  disappeared,  there  being  nothing  but  clear 

*In  using  carbolic  acid,  we  would  suggest,  for  uniformity,  to  employ 
only  the  crystals.  If  these  be  placed  in  a  test-tube,  or  bottle,  and  warmed, 
they  will  become  liquid,  and  can  then  be  diluted  to  any  extent  desired. 
The  acid  having  been  weighed  before  melting,  the  operator  will  know 
precisely  how  many  grains  are  contained  in  a  given  quantity.  This  is  ad- 
visable, on  account  of  the  variations  in  strength  of  the  commercial  solution. 
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mucus,  and  that  very  much  reduced  in  quantity.  Her  health 
is  greatly  improved,  and  she  says  that  she  feels  better  in 
those  parts  than  she  has  for  months.  To  remedy  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  past  medication,  we  administer  internally, 

Compound  Tonic  Mixture,  §  iss. 
Ale.  Fid.  Ext.  Hydrastis,  3  ij. 
"      "      "    Leptandra,  3  ij- 
Coch.  :  minim,  ter  in  die  sumend. 

We  shall  speak  more  of  this  in  our  next  report.  D. 


A  Remarkable  Freak  of  Nature. 

BY  O.  E.  NEWTON,  M.  D. 

About  the  first  of  this  month  (March,  1868),  I  was  called 
upon  by  an  old  and  well-known  citizen,  Isaac  Marks,  of  this 
city,  to  go  with  him  to  see  the  subject  of  the  following  re- 
marks. 

I  was  taken  to  the  1ST.  W.  corner  of  Wade  street  and 
Central  Avenue.  I  was  introduced  to  the  parents  as  well  as 
the  young  child — from  the  parents  I  learned  the  following 
history  of  themselves.  Father's  name  Isaac  Gratze,  age  48 
years  ;  mother,  Theresa  Gratze.  age  49  years.  Born  at  Mu- 
nich, capital  of  Bavaria  ;  came  to  this  country  twenty-eight 
years  ago.  The  parents  are  free  from  any  hereditary  disease, 
of  the  usual  development,  no  indications  of  diseased  action, 
nor  any  peculiarity  not  common  to  Germans  of  their  age. 
Mother  of  the  child  has  had  eight  children  ;  six  are  living, 
this  one  is  the  youngest.  Two  died,  one  died  with  summer 
complaint,  the  second  had  the  mumps  ;  was  the  subject  of  a 
sequel  that  is  liable  to  occur  from  such  a  disease,  resulting 
finally  in  what  was  termed  a  pulmonary  difficulty.  The 
other  six  children  are  healthy,  including  this  child.  Confine- 
ment of  the  mother  took  place  on  the  27th  of  July,  1865 ; 
was  taken  sick  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  was  delivered  at  12 J 
o'clock,  nothing  peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  the  child  at 
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the  time  of  birth,  or  was  noticed  until  last  July,  when  she 
was  noticed  to  be  menstruating ;  from  that  time  there  began 
the  usual  changes  characterizing  the  period  of  puberty,  includ- 
ing a  corresponding  rapid  growth  of  the  pelvis,  giving  the 
usual  dimensions  by  measurement,  common  to  young  women 
capable  of  being  mothers — a  peculiarity  following,  that  the 
child  is  extremely  bow-legged,  in  consequence  of  the  pelvis 
being  unaccompanied  with  the  usual  corresponding  length 
of  the  lower  limbs.  The  labia  pudendi,  the  mammary  glands, 
the  vagina  dilated,  the  pubic  region  round,  with  the  usual 
corresponding  development  of  the  womb,  and  fully  changed 
to  the  usual  anatomical  development  incidental  to  the  full 
period  of  puberty.  First  menstruated  in  July  last,  being  at 
that  time  less  than  two  years  old — the  first  three  times  six 
weeks  apart,  since  then  every  four  weeks  to  a  day,  lasting 
generally  four  days — the  last  time  and  the  time  before  it,  five 
days.  The  day  I  first  examined  the  case,  I  was  told  by  the 
mother  that  she  expected  the  child  would  have  her  menstrual 
flow  the  next  day.  I  had  a  curiosity  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
presence  of  this  function.  I  was  called  there  the  next  day, 
when  I  found  the  mother's  expectations  fully  realized.  I 
was  told  that  before  I  had  been  called  upon  to  examine  and 
take  notes  of  the  case,  she  had  been  put  to  the  same  test 
once  before.  Quite  a  number  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
profession,  including  a  part  of  the  Faculty  of  the  different 
medical  colleges  of  this  city,  have  also  been  satisfied  by  actual 
examination  of  the  remarkable  endowments  of  this  child. 
Cincinnati,  O. 


Ascites-r-Peritoneal  Dropsy.* 

BY  L.  STANTON,  M.D. 

In  Castle's  Manual  of  Surgery,  page  211,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing language  in  reference  to  this  disease  : — 

"  Cause. — The  most  common  cause  is  disease  of  the  liver ; 


*  Kead  before  the  18th  Senatorial  District  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 
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it  is  also  the  result  of  local  irritations  from  enlargement  of 
the  abdominal  viscera  ;  it  likewise  proceeds  from  debility, 
arising  from  fever,  and  from  debilitating  courses  of  mercury, 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  &c. 

u  Diseases  of  the  liver,  by  impeding  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  that  organ,  by  obstructing  its  free  passage, 
must,  of  necessity,  occasion  a  congestion  of  the  blood  in  the 
vessels  of  the  mesentery,  stomach,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  neigh- 
boring parts,  and  for  the  relief  of  this  congestion,  nature  is 
under  the  necessity  of  effusing  from  the  filled  vessels  the 
serum  which  we  subsequently  find  in  the  peritoneum. 

"  Treatment. — Medical  treatment,  when  judiciously  pur- 
sued, is  very  often  successful  in  the  cure  of  ascites.  In  the 
use  of  medicines,  however,  you  must  take  care  to  direct 
their  influence  against  the  cause  of  ascites. 

"  The  medicines  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  beneficial  in  dropsy  of  the  abdomen,  are  calomel  and 
squills  : — one  grain  of  calomel  and  three  of  squills  in  a  pill, 
or  two  grains  of  blue  pill,"  &c. 

Again,  on  page  223  :  "  Simple  chronic  enlargement  of  any 
organ.  This  complaint  is  merely  a  chronic  enlargement, 
occurring  in  constitutions  which  have  been  injured  by  intem- 
perance and  over-excitement,  as  from  the  use  of  mercury, 
&c.  The  tumor  is  hard,  and,  although  very  often  mistaken 
for  scirrhus  or  the  true  fungoid,  it  is  extremely  easy  of  cure. 
Unless  medical  treatment  is  adopted,  the  complaint  will  in- 
crease until  the  organ  is  destroyed,  but,  by  a  judicious  appli- 
cation of  your  remedies,  you  may  readily  overcome  it.  You 
must  strictly  enjoin  the  patient  to  keep  the  recumbent  posture, 
apply  leeches  to  the  part  occasionally,  and  evaporating 
lotions,  and  desire  him  to  take  three  or  even  five  grains  of 
calomel  with  opium,  every  night  and  morning." 

As  to  a  burn,  every  one  knows,  who  has  ever  tried  the 
experiment,  that  an  immediate  application  of  cold  water  will 
stop  the  smarting,  and  if  continued  for  a  time,  little  or  no 
blister  will  succeed,  although,  if  the  burn  is  extensive,  the 
internal  use  of  stimulants  or  sudorifics  is  indispensably 
necessary.    But  the  application  of  fire,  or  that  which  caused 
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the  burn  or  suffering,  only  increases  the  difficulty,  as  every 
person  of  common  sense  knows. 

Castle's  Manual  of  Surgery  purports  to  be  founded  upon 
the  principles  and  practice  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  F.  E.  S., 
edited  by  Thomas  Castle,  F.  L.  R.  of  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford. These  are  but  specimens  of  the  many  discrepancies  to 
be  found  in  this  volume,  and  which  are  too  numerous  to  par- 
ticularize. And  this  is  the  case  with  fifty  other  forms  of  dis- 
ease, which  may  be  found  in  Eberle's  Practice  and  the 
writings  of  other  Allopathic  authors. 

]STo  one  can  fail  to  observe  the  inconsistencies  in  the  fore- 
going language  of  cause  and  treatment.  Calomel  is  held 
forth  to  be  the  great  regulator  of  the  liver  and  "  all  the  se- 
cretions ; "  and  in  the  two  diseases  mentioned  above  (ascites 
or  peritoneal  dropsy,  and  chronic  enlargement),  mercury  is 
there  said  to  be  the  cause.  In  the  first  case,  "  debilitating 
courses  of  mercury,"  and  in  the  second,  "  from  the  use  of  mer- 
cury,"— calomel,  only  another  preparation  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, is  prescribed  in  both  cases.  Here,  then,  is  the  poison 
and  anti-poison.  The  medicine  (or  poison)  is  used  to  cure 
or  remove  the  deleterious  effects  or  diseases  caused  or  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  the  very  same  substance.  Now  can  any 
one  comprehend  the  propriety,  reason,  or  consistency  of  such 
treatment  ? 

It  often  appears  strange  to  me  why  young  men  prose- 
cuting their  studies  on  the  old  system  do  not  discover  such 
contradictions,  discrepancies,  and  falsehoods. 

In  treating  on  dropsy,  page  211,  Dr.  Castle  says :  "  In 
the  use  of  medicine,  however,  you  must  take  care  to  direct 
their  influence  against  the  cause  of  dropsy."  What  may  be 
the  cause  ?  The  Doctor  says  one  is  mercury,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mercury  to  be  given  must  be  directed  against  the 
mercury,  or  the  influence  and  effects  of  it,  under  which  the 
system  is  already  laboring ! 

On  page  223,  he  says  that  the  cause  is  "  from  the  use  of 
mercury,  but,  by  a  judicious  application  of  your  remedies, 
you  may  readily  overcome  it."  What  are  the  judicious 
remedies  he  prescribes  ?    "  Desire  him  to  take  three,  or  even 
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five  grains  of  calomel,  with  opium,  every  night  and  morn- 
ing !  If  he  does  this,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  the  enlargement 
will  subside."  Very  true ;  our  observation  is  that,  in  most 
cases,  what  there  is  of  flesh,  muscle,  and  vitality,  does  sub- 
side in  a  little  time,  under  such  treatment. 

Here  again  the  remedy  is  the  same  which  caused  the 
disease.  "When  will  men  learn  to  seek  after  nature's  reme- 
dies, sanative  agents,  safe  in  themselves,  yet  potent  to  cure. 

In  regard  to  the  cause  of  Dropsy,  we  are  satisfied  that 
irritant  poisons,  particularly  the  different  preparations  of 
mercury,  are  the  most  frequent  and  the  more  difficult  to 
eradicate.  This  conclusion  is  founded  on  a  practical  experi- 
ence and  observation  of  thirty  years. 

The  treatment  in  this  disease  which  I  have  found  most 
successful  is  as  follows :  Give  a  vapor  bath  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  Each  bath  followed  with  a  white  ley  sponge  bath, 
and  this  with  friction,  or  dry  rubbing  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  and  limbs,  and  a  free  application  of  high-proof 
alcohol  over  the  abdomen. 

If  there  be  any  particular  derangement  of  the  stomach 
and  liver,  one  or  two  emetics  of  Lobelia  Inflata  and  Eupa- 
torium  will  be  necessary,  given  in  conjunction  with  the  vapor 
bath.  This  is  often  very  important,  not  only  with  a  view  to 
cleanse  the  stomach  and  excite  the  action  of  the  liver,  but  to 
act  on  all  the  great  emunctories  of  the  system  and  arouse  them 
to  a  healthy  action. 

After  a  few  days'  or  a  week's  foregoing  treatment,  give 
the  patient  the  following  syrup : 

Dwarf  Elder  Eoot,  5  ij. ;  Cotton  Weed  Eoot,  §  ij. ;  Flea- 
weed  Leaves,  5  ij. ;  Bitter  Eoot,  §  j. ;  Poplar  Bark,  §  ij. ;  Man- 
drake Boot,  §  ss.,  all  dry  and  coarsely  powdered.  Steep  the 
above  ingredients  in  six  quarts  of  boiling  water  down  to  two  ; 
strain,  throw  away  the  sediment,  and  to  the  tea  add  2  lbs. 
cane  sugar,  and  when  cool  add  1  quart  of  Holland  gin. 
Dose :  a  wineglassful  three  times  a  day,  more  or  less,  suffi- 
cient to  act  gently  on  the  bowels.  To  aid  in  the  excretion  of 
water  from  the  system  by  the  urinary  organs,  let  the  patient 
drink  freely  of  garden  parsley  tea,  and  in  addition  use  the 
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following :  #  Balsam  Copaiba,  3  ss. ;  Strong  Spirits  Nitre, 
3ss. ;  Comp.  Spirits  Lavender,  3  ij. ;  Gum  Arabic  and  White 
Sugar,  each,  3  j. ;  Water,  5 iv.  Mix.  Dose,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

If  the  bowels  are  quite  obstinate,  more  Mandrake  may  be 
added  to  the  syrup,  and  broken  doses  of  Podophyllin  and 
Leptandrin  given,  sufficient  to  obviate  that  difficulty.  An 
occasional  vapor  bath  after  the  first  week's  treatment,  will  be 
beneficial.  Many  other  preparations  and  plans  of  treatment 
have  now  and  then  cured  a  case,  but  the  treatment  here  laid 
down  has  been  the  most  successful  of  any  to  my  knowledge. 

Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 


PEEISOOPE. 

On  Gastrodynia.— By  W.  H.  Day,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 

There  are  few  more  painful  affections,  and  very  few  more 
difficult  to  cure,  than  that  peculiar  functional  derangement 
of  the  stomach  known  as  gastrodynia,  or  gastric  neuralgia. 
We  know  that  neuralgia  may  arise  from  functional  or 
organic  causes.  The  nervous  system  may  be  sufficiently 
deranged  to  pervert  the  function  of  sensation,  varying  in 
degree  from  mere  tingling  and  numbness,  to  positive  and 
unendurable  pain.  Angina  pectoris,  colic,  gastrodynia, 
irritable  testicle  and  uterus,  are  all  familiar  examples 
of  altered  sensation,  and  of  agonising  pain  in  the  sym- 
pathetic system,  or  in  one  or  other  of  its  nervous  ganglia. 
A  cancerous  growth  of  the  stomach,  in  its  early  stages,  will 
cause  precisely  the  same  train  of  symptoms  as  gastrodynia, 
arising  from  poverty  of  blood  and  defective  assimilation. 
Gastrodynia  occurs  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  some- 
times selecting  for  its  victims  the  apparently  strong  and  ple- 
thoric,— at  others  the  temperate  and  intemperate ;  but  the 
nervous,  the  anxious,  and  the  anaemic,  and  those  of  feeble 
constitutional  vigor,  are  most  prone  to  the  affection.  Those 
who  indulge  largely  in  food  and  stimulants,  and  take  little 
exercise,  are  often  the  subjects  of  it.  In  most  cases  the  cir- 
culation will  be  found  at  fault,  and  the  nervous  system  im- 
perfectly nourished.  It  is  met  with  in  persons  of  sedentary 
habits,  and  is  very  common  in  rural  districts  among  the  poor, 
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who  drink  strong  and  hot  tea,  and  scarcely  ever  taste  animal 
food.  I  regard  tea-drinking  as  a  most  common  cause,  and  in 
men  I  have  several  times  traced  the  misery  to  drinking  coffee 
after  a  full  dinner.  This  complaint  is  usually  met  with  in 
middle  life,  and  in  women  more  frequently  than  in  men. 
The  pain  of  gastrodynia  is  peculiar  and  almost  characteristic ; 
it  is  referred  to  the  situation  of  the  solar  plexus,  to  a  spot  not 
larger  than  a  shilling  in  some  cases,*  whilst  in  others  it  occu- 
pies the  wThole  epigastric  region,  shooting  through  to  the 
back,  beneath  one  or  both  scapulas.  "When  the  pain  is  severe, 
and  the  patient  has  fasted  some  hours  (and  he  will  avoid  eat- 
ing to  escape  the  torture  that  ensues),  the  stomach  becomes 
enfeebled,  and  there  is  much  flatulence.  The  over-distended 
stomach  will  of  itself  produce  the  phenomena,  but  in  addition 
it  will  press  up  the  diaphragm,  and  so  mechanically  interfere 
with  the  proper  rhythmic  action  of  the  heart,  causing  palpi- 
tation, dyspnoea,  faintness,  and  even  syncope.  After  these 
attacks  (for  the  pain  often  comes  on  in  paroxysms  of  severity), 
patients  frequently  complain  of  superficial  soreness  and  pain, 
so  that  they  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  their  clothes.  Some 
cases  are  relieved  by  taking  food  (probably  from  the  tempo- 
rary increased  secretion  of  gastric  juice);  other  cases  are 
greatly  aggravated  by  it,  and  there  is  positive  torture  until 
the  food  is  rejected  by  vomiting,  or  it  has  passed  through  the 
pyloric  aperture.  Brodie  has  said  that,  since  gastrodynia 
most  frequently  occurs  in  atonic  cases,  and  often  depends 
upon  flatulence,  any  diffusible  stimulant,  giving  temporary 
tone  to  the  stomach,  and  causing  its  muscular  fibres  to  con- 
tract and  expel  flatus,  will  give  temporary  relief.  In  many 
cases  there  is  neuralgic  headache,  as  a  sympathetic  action 
through  the  vagus.  When  this  is  present,  it  greatly  assists 
our  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  the  epigastric  suffering.  The 
pain  is  far  greater  than  the  ordinary  pain  of  dyspepsia  ;  it  is 
not  the  burning  pain  of  gastric  ulcer,  nor  the  sharp  and  lan- 
cinating pain  of  cancer  ;  it  is  a  pure  neuralgia — a  dull,  heavy, 
gnawing  pain  ;  and  whatever  exhausts  the  nervous  system, 
as  grief,  anxiety,  fear,  bad  living,  &c,  favors  the  complaint. 
It  is  now  and  then  attended  by  hypochondriacal  symptoms, 
and  depression  of  spirits. 

Treatment. — Under  this  head  I  shall  speak,  separately,  of 
the  chief  remedies  which  have  been  tried  from  time  to  time. 
If  the  digestive  organs  are  much  deranged,  and  there  is  acid- 

*  These  are  by  far  the  most  difficult  cases  to  treat;  they  resist  one 
remedy  after  another.  I  have  found  preparations  of  iron  and  counter- 
irritation  most  applicable  to  this  class  of  cases. 
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ity,  with  a  thickly-coated  tongue,  and  especially  if  there  is 
pyrosis,  then  magnesia,  soda,  and  bismuth  or  lithia  are  of 
service.  These  may  not  be  enough  to  effect  a  cure  of  them- 
selves, but  they  put  the  stomach  in  better  order,  and  fit  it  for 
other  remedies.  Sometimes  small  doses  give  relief;  but  if 
the  case  is  obstinate,  large  doses  (from  ten  to  fifteen  grains) 
will  prove  effectual  where  smaller  closes  would  fail.  I  pre- 
scribe the  liquor  bismuthi  (Schacht),  one  drachm,  with  the 
same  quantity  of  syrup  of  ginger,  and  two  minims  of  the 
dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  on  an  empty  stomach,  three  times  a 
day  before  meals.* 

Preparations  of  iron  are  especially  to  be  recommended, 
from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  blood,  and  the  general  debility 
which  is  usually  present.  I  have  seen  most  benefit  derived 
from  the  citrate  of  iron  and  strychnine,  in  doses  of  four  grains 
in  an  ounce  of  water,  three  times  a  day,  taken  after  food. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  medicine  when  the  tongue  is  clean 
and  pallid,  and  it  is  particularly  indicated  if  the  pain  is  at  all 
paroxysmal.  If  any  unpleasant  symptoms  have  resulted,  the 
medicine  must  be  given  up  directly.  Sometimes  the 
ammonio-citrate  of  iron  will  effect  a  cure  after  this  has 
failed.  At  the  same  time  that  these  remedies  are  given, 
counter-irritation  over  the  epigastrium  is  often  of  much 
service.  In  one  case,  attended  with  great  anaemia,  and 
extreme  feebleness  of  digestive  power,  five  minims  of 
the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  given  three 
times  a  day  in  an  ounce  of  water,  effected  a  cure  when  all 
other  remedies  that  were  tried,  so  far  from  relieving  the 
pain,  tended  materially  to  increase  it.  The  nitrate  and  oxide 
of  silver  are  not  always  to  be  relied  on,  but  they  occasionally 
come  to  our  assistance  when  other  remedies  have  ended  in 
disappointment.  The  most  obstinate  cases  have  recovered 
after  other  medicines  had  been  given  in  vain.  They  are 
most  suitable  when  the  tongue  is  clean  and  pale.  The  oxide 
has  rendered  me  the  most  service. 

The  purified  oxide  of  manganese  has  been  recommended 
in  doses  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  grains,  three  times  a  day, 
on  an  empty  stomach.  I  give  the  acids  in  full  doses — five 
minims  of  the  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  ten  minims  of  the  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  an  ounce  of  water — an  hour  before 
meals.  These  acids  now  and  then  greatly  aggravate  the  pain 
of  gastrodynia.    If  the  bowels  are  costive,  a  pill  of  Barbadoes 


*  The  trochisci  bismuthi  contains  two  grains  of  bismuth  in  each 
lozenge,  and  several  may  be  taken  with  advantage  during  the  day. 
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aloes,  capsicum,  and  quinine,  given  daily  before  dinner,  will 
hasten  the  cure.  It  is  not  so  much  to  the  remedy  which  the 
physician  prescribes,  that  he  must  attribute  his  success,  as  it 
is  to  the  nice  discrimination  of  all  the  points  that  are  presented 
to  his  view  ;  how  he  may  attack  the  strongest,  yet  protect  the 
weakest ;  how  best  meet  a  case  having  many  prominent 
symptoms,  and  combat  those  first  which  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. On  the  judicious  selection  of  these  for  management, 
the  issue  may  altogether  depend. 


On  the  Induction  of  Premature  Labour  oy  Injection  to  the  Fundus  of  the 
Uterus. 

Prof.  Lazare witch,  of  CharkofT,  Russia,  read  a  paper  on 
the  above  subject  before  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London, 
the  following  brief  extract  of  which  we  find  in  the  London 
Lancet : 

"  The  author  first  described  the  various  modes  in  use  for 
the  artificial  induction  of  labour,  and  showed  how  their  ac- 
tion was  limited  either  to  the  parts  remote  from  the  uterus 
or  to  the  vagina,  or  to  the  cervix  or  cavity  of  the  uterus. 
He  lajd  down  the  proposition  that  the  nearer  the  irritation  is 
to  the  fundus  uteri,  the  more  sure  and  speedy  is  the  result ; 
and,  vice  versa,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  orifice  of  the  uterus, 
the  more  violent  and  protracted  will  be  the  resulting  action. 
The  grounds  of  this  opinion  were  fully  detailed,  and  proofs 
given  from  the  practice  of  the  methods  before  referred  to. 
The  physiology  of  parturition  was  considered  at  some  length, 
with  the  view  of  demonstrating  that  the  first  step  in  labour 
is  the  separation  of  the  membranes  from  the  uterus ;  in  con- 
sequence of  this  the  ovum  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  foreign 
body,  and  the  uterus  begins  at  once  to  contract  in  order  to 
effect  its  expulsion.  Such  being  the  role  in  natural  labor, 
the  author  contended  that  our  efforts  in  the  artificial  induc- 
tion of  it  should  aim  at  imitating  this  process,  and  such,  he 
stated,  was  the  effect  of  his  method.  Several  circumstances 
appeared  to  prove  that  the  fundus  uteri  was  much  more  sen- 
sitive than  the  rest  of  the  organ,  and  hence  the  inference  that 
to  that  situation  attempts  should  be  made  to  excite  it  to 
action  when  labour  is  required.  The  author  next  gives  a  de- 
scription of  the  instrument  which  he  uses  for  this  purpose. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  syringe,  graduated  to  a  fluid  measure, 
and  capable  of  holding  about  eight  ounces  of  water ;  the 
piston  being  in  the  form  of  a  double  screw,  so  elongated  as 
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readily  to  work  up  and  down  by  mere  pressure  or  traction. 
To  the  end  of  the  syringe  is  attached  a  soft,  flexible,  metallic 
tube,  about  six  or  eight  inches  long,  which  is  intended  to 
i-each  the  fundus  uteri.  This  tube  is  first  placed  in  situ.  The 
syringe  is  then  filled  and  fixed  to  the  tube,  great  care  being 
taken  to  secure  the  exclusion  of  air  from  every  part  of  the 
instrument.  When  all  is  ready,  the  piston  is  slowly  pushed 
down,  and  the  fluid  is  injected  up  to  the  fundus  uteri.  Twelve 
cases  were  given  in  great  length  by  the  author,  and  the  con- 
clusions derived  therefrom  were,  that  in  all,  uterine  action 
was  set  up  ;  two  only  requiring  a  second  injection  to  increase 
the  labour  pains.  The  fluid  used  was  warm  water  at  28°B. 
The  quantity  used  wTas,  in  four  cases,  6  oz. ;  in  one,  5  oz. ;  and 
in  the  remaining  seven,  4  oz.  In  all  but  one  case,  labour 
pains  began  immediately,  and  continued  until  it  was  com- 
pleted, in  from  three  and  a  half  to  thirty-six  hours  ;  the  mean 
duration  being  nineteen  hours  from  the  time  of  injection. 
In  one  case  only  death  occurred,  and  that  was  in  no  way  due 
to  the  operation.  -Nine  of  the  children  were  born  alive  ;  one 
was  still-born,  and  two  died  before  the  operation.  Labour 
was  induced  for  various  reasons,  and  in  all  the  cases  the  aim 
of  the  operator  was  wholly  or  partially  attained.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  no  other  preliminary  measures  were  adopt- 
ed beyond  attending  to  the  bowels." — Leavenworth  Med. 
Herald. 


Oil  and  Soap  of  Quinine. 

M.  Flandrin  gives  the  following  formula  for  oil  of  qui- 
nine for  external  use,  especially  for  children  who  refuse  to 
take  it  by  the  mouth.  Quinine,  according  to  M.  Flandrin, 
is  soluble  in  about  ten  parts  of  warm  and  fifteen  parts  of 
cold  oil.  He  recommends  the  following  formula :  Pure  qui- 
nine, one  part;  oil  (freed  from  humidity),  fifteen  parts. 
Pestle  the  mixture  in  a  mortar  thoroughly  ;  pour  the  whole 
into  a  capsule  and  heat  it,  agitating  gently  till  complete  so- 
lution has  occurred.  Preserve  in  a  dry  and  well  corked 
bottle.  M.  Tripier  {Journal  de  Medecine  et  de  Chirurgie), 
a  medical  officer  of  the  army  of  Africa,  recalls  the  services 
which  soaps  of  the  alkaloids,  including  quinine,  have  render- 
ed him  in  his  practice.  He  gives  the  following  formula  : 
Stearine,  two  parts ;  sulphate  of  quinine,  one  part.  Warm 
till  solution,  and  add  a  little  lard  to  give  the  consistency  of 
honey.  Kub  this  into  the  armpits,  groin,  and  plantar 
surfaces. 
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Vaccination  Cicatrices  and  Revaccina  ion. 

Chas.  E.  Buckingham,  on  this  subject,  contributes  the 
following  statements  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal :  1st.  He  has  vaccinated  those  who  have  never 
been  vaccinated  before,  and  who  never  have  had  variola, 
with  failure  for  the  result.  The  vaccination  has  been  re- 
peated from  the  second  week  after  birth,  at  various  intervals, 
up  to  more  than  ten  times,  and  in  one  case  over  twenty 
times  without  success ;  the  result  sometimes  being  a  little 
soreness  of  the  skin,  sometimes  severe  soreness,  and  some- 
times without  any  apparent  irritation  of  the  skin.  The 
matter  used  has  been  good,  if  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the 
same  was  used  successfully  npon  other  arms  be  taken  as  ev- 
idence. 2nd.  He  has  been  led  to  question  whether  the 
disease  may  not  have  taken  the  first  time  some  of  them  were 
vaccinated,  and  whether  they  may  not  have  vaccinia  with- 
out vesicles  ;  as  many  believe  that  patients  have  had  scar- 
latina without  eruptions,  and  measles  without  catarrh,  and 
have  been  afterwards  exposed  without  apparently  being  able 
to  have  these  diseases.  There  is  no  one  symptom  which 
must  exist  in  every  case  of  another  disease.  Why  not  in 
vaccinia?  3d.  He  has  seen  virus,  taken  from  the  same  arm 
and  introduced  into  two  others,  produce  in  the  one  case  the 
most  perfect,  sound,  umbilicated  vesicle,  which,  without 
severity,  went  through  its  regular  stages  ;  and  in  the  other 
a  state  of  general  constitutional  irritation,  ending  in  suppu- 
ration, without  the  first  sign  of  vesicle.  4th.  He  has  known 
two  cases  to  terminate  fatally.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  vi- 
rus did  its  work  as  well  as  in  other  cases.  5th.  He  always 
hesitates  more  about  vaccinating  an  adult  than  a  child, 
because  more  frequently  severe  symptoms  follow  in  the  adult 
than  in  the  child.  6th.  He  has  frequently  advised  against 
re  vaccination,  because  of  the  severe  symptoms  following. 
7th.  If  not  susceptible  of  vaccinia,  the  thorough  introduc- 
tion of  its  virus  into  one  man's  arm,  will  produce  no  effect ; 
if  introduced  into  another  man's,  it  may  act  as  an  animal 
poison,  and  pyemia  may  follow.  8th.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  state  of  the  patient's  system  may  explain  many  of 
the  deaths  following  vaccination  in  rebel  prisons.  9th.  He 
has  seen  perfectly  normal-looking  vesicles  followed  by  cica- 
trices botli  large  and  "  small,  circular,  marked  with  irradia- 
tions and  indentations,"  and  then  afterward  reduced  to 
"  miserable,  white,  flat  specks,"  and  has  been  unable  to  pro- 
duce, in  the  possessors  of  these  specks,  anything  but  sore 
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arms  and  headaches  by  revaccination.  10th.  The  history  of 
vaccination,  for  twenty  years  past  in  foreign  armies,  is  not 
enough  to  prove  the  success,  or  necessity,  or  impropriety  of 
revaccination,  any  more  than  twenty  years'  absence  of  spot- 
ted fever  from  Boston  or  the  successful  result  of  quinine 
treatment  of  erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever  at  the  South 
Boston  Almshouse,  is  enough  to  prove  anything. — Medi- 
cal Record. 


Development  and  Treatment  of  Albuminuria. 

W.  F.  M.,  a  correspondent,  thus  writes:  In  view  of  the 
notorious  inefficacy  of  our  treatment  of  Bright's  disease,  I 
thought  the  following  note  might  be  interesting.  It  is  a  con- 
densation of  an  article  read  before  the  French  Academie 
Imperiale  de  Medecine,  by  Prof.  Semola  of  Naples,  and  is 
the  complement  of  a  previous  memoir  by  the  same  author. 
In  his  previous  communication  Prof.  Semola  developed  the 
opinion  that  the  passage  of  the  albumen  into  the  urine,  in 
Bright's  disease,  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  gene- 
ral deficiency  of  nutrition  by  which  the  albumen,  rendered 
incapable  of  performing  its  functions,  was  eliminated  by 
the  kidneys  as  a  substance  foreign  to  the  organism.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  the  alterations  of  these  organs  wrould  play 
only  a  secondary  role  in  the  development  of  the  disease ; 
and  although  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  is  of  value  in  prog- 
nosis, Prof.  Semola  protests  against  the  ideas  of  those  who 
pretend  to  explain  or  resolve  the  question  by  purely  anatom- 
ical deductions. 

One  diagnostic  sign  distinguishing  organic  from  symp- 
tomatic albuminuria  is  furnished  by  the  quantity  of  the  urea, 
which  in  true  Bright's  disease  diminishes  with  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  albumen,  and,  at  a  later  period,  accumulates 
in  the  blood.  The  same  is  true  of  the  sulphates.  Of  the 
artificial  albuminurias,  that  produced  by  the  suppression  of 
the  cutaneous  functions  is  the  most  like  Bright's  disease. 
This  suppression  both  prevents  the  oxidation  of  the  materials 
introduced  into  the  system  in  the  form  of  peptones  (the 
products  of  the  digestion  of  albumen),  and  causes  a  conges- 
tion of  the  viscera,  and  especially  of  the  kidneys. 

Thus,  according  to  this  author,  Bright's  disease  is  not  the 
result  of  a  primitive  anatomical  lesion  of  the  kidneys,  but  is 
a  result  of  this  double  series  of  effects  which  succeed  the 
more  or  less  sudden  suppression  of  the  functions  of  the  skin. 

The  aim  of  the  physician  should  be  to  reestablish  these 
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functions,  and  thus  increase  the  oxidation  of  the  peptones, 
and  relieve  the  renal  congestion. 

Among  the  means  best  suited  to  this  purpose  are  the 
ordinary  sweatings,  or,  in  obstinate  cases,  hot-air  baths, 
always  followed  by  cool  or  cold  shower-baths  ;  preparations 
of  arsenic,  and  inhalations  of  oxygen.  The  diet  should  be 
vegetable  or  starchy,  with  but  very  little  meat. — Medical 
Beview. 


Bichloride  of  Methylene. 

Dr.  Richardson  continues  successfully  to  employ  his  new 
anaesthetic,  the  bichloride  of  methylene.  He'  has  given  it 
with  the  best  effect  in  two  more  cases  of  ovariotomy,  and  in 
a  case  of  operation  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula.  All  the  three 
patients  were  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells.  The 
average  time  taken  for  the  procluctiou  of  anaesthesia  was  four 
minutes,  and  in  neither  of  the  cases  was  any  sickness  pro- 
duced. Dr.  Richardson  informs  us  that  in  carrying  out  his 
researches  on  the  bichloride  of  methylene  he  has  been  led 
into  a  new  inquiry — as  to  the  condensing  power  of  the  pul- 
monary surface  for  gases  and  vapors.  He  believes  that  all 
gases  and  vapors  which  enter  the  blood  by  the  lungs  are  con- 
densed by  the  pulmonary  surface  into  a  liquid  state  previous 
to  absorption,  and  this  physiological  result  he  finds  in  curious 
accordance  with  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  experiments 
of  Professor  Graham  on  the  condensation  of  gases  by  platinum 
and  colloidal  substances.  If  the  condensing  power  of  the 
lung  be  proved,  it  will  afford  an  explanation  of  some  interest- 
ing and  difficult  physiological  problems. — Med.  T.  and  Gaz.y 
Oct.  26,  1867. 


A  Valuable  Antiseptic. 

If  all  that  Mr.  W.  L.  Scott  claims  for  the  bisulphite  of 
lime  be  realized  in  practice,  it  is  likely  to  be  an  agent  of 
whose  uses  we  may  often  avail  ourselves  in  practice  with 
advantage.    He  says  : — 

"  Beef-tea  or  broth,  in  hospitals  or  otherwise,  may  be  pre- 
vented from  turning  sour  by  stirring  in  a  few  drops  of  the 
bisulphite  of  lime  solution  to  each  pint  of  the  soup  ;  and  the 
same  plan  will  enable  us  to  keep  jellies,  which  ordinarily 
decompose  so  rapidly  in  the  organic  germ-laden  air  of  the 
sick  room, for  many  days  unimpaired;  these  are,  in  my  opin- 
ion, considerations  of  some  moment  in  all  circumstances,  but 
most  especially  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor.    Clothes  or 
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matting,  soaked  in  the  same  solution  and  hung  up,  act  as  dis- 
infectants of  the  most  effective  kind,  and  do  not  exhale  the 
peculiarly  unpleasant  odor  of  carbolic  acid,  or  the  irritating 
vapors,  so  distressing  to  the  bronchial  system,  of  chloride  of 
lime.  I  have  successfully  employed  the  bisulphite  of  calcium 
for  the  preservation  of  numerous  anatomical  and  other  speci- 
mens, as  it  does  its  work  perfectly,  and  without  occasioning 
the  great  changes  of  color  and  contraction  of  muscular  struc- 
ture so  frequently  produced  by  ordinary  antiseptics ;  more- 
over, its  special  advantage  over  the  preparations  of  mercury 
and  arsenic  lies,  to  my  thinking,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
poisonous,  and  can  therefore  be  handled  with  perfect  safety. 
For  ointments,  a  fluidrachm  to  each  pound  is  quite  sufficient 
to  preserve  them,  while  it  has  no  injurious  action  whatever, 
and  is  quite  compatible  with  the  great  majority  of  ointments 
and  oily  preparations — a  remark  which  does  not  apply  to  the 
alkaline  sulphites  and  bisulphites  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  brought  forward  for  similar  purposes." — Brit. 
Med.  JL,  Oct.  26,  1867. 


Ointment  for  Pruritus  Vulvae. 

JpL  Potass,  carbon.  100  grammes;  tinct.  benzoin,  50 
grammes.  M. 

M.  Adrian's  formulas  for  tar  preparations  are,  viz.  : 


Emuls.  of  Vegetable  Tar 
I£.  Choice  tar,  . 

Yellow  of  one  egg,  or 
Water,  ... 


5-.    Choice  tar, 


Glycerined  Tar. 


Yellow  of  one  egg,  or 


Glycerine, 


10  grammes. 
15  " 
75  " 


100  grammes. 

15  grammes. 
15  " 
70  " 


(1  grain  equals  18  grammes. — Ed.) — Med.  Record. 


Complete  Division  of  the  Median  Nerve,  with  Preservation  of  Sensibility. 

There  is  at  present,  in  the  wards  of  Professor  Richet,  at 
La  Pitie,  a  case  which  is  exciting  much  interest,  and  giving 
rise  to  much  speculation,  on  account  of  the  numerous  phys- 
iological problems  that  it  involves.    The  history  of  the  case 
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is,  briefly,  as  follows : — Od  the  23rd  of  October,  the  patient, 
a  female,  aged  twenty-four,  fell  heavily  on  some  sheets  of 
copper  which  were  standing  by,  and  was  severely  wounded 
at  the  wrist.  She  was  taken  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  the 
radial  artery  was  tied  by  the  house-surgeon.  Twenty- two 
hours  after,  M.  Richet  examined  the  wound.  It  measured, 
six  centimetres  across  the  wrist,  and  was  situate  at  about  six 
centimetres  above  the  radio-carpal  articulation.  The  super- 
ficial muscles  were  found  divided.  The  radial  artery  was 
completely  cut  through,  as  was  the  median  nerve,  and  the 
flexor  profundus  itself  bore  marks  of  injury.  Yet  sensibility 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  nerve  was  unimpaired.  The  patient 
screamed  with  pain  as  Mr.  Richet  excised  a  minute  portion 
of  it  for  microscopical  examination.  All  the  parts  to  which 
the  median  nerve  is  distributed  had  likewise  retained  their 
sensibility. 

Such  are  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  case.  Ob- 
viously the  main  point,  around  which  the  whole  question 
revolves,  concerns  the  accurate  establishment  of  the  fact 
that  the  nerve  was  really  and  completely  severed.  With  M. 
Richet,  who  owes  his  reputation  as  much  to  his  skill  as  an 
anatomist  as  to  his  surgical  abilities,  this  point  has  been 
placed  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Carefully  examining 
the  different  tendons  which  occupied  the  wound,  M.  Richet 
discovered  the  exact  situation  of  the  median  nerve,  picked 
out  the  extremities,  and  united  them  by  means  of  a  double 
suture,  one  anteriorly  and  the  other  posteriorly,  while  he  ob- 
served that  the  muscles  beneath  had  likewise  been  involved 
in  the  wound.  A  minute  portion  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  nerve,  having  been  placed  under  the  microscope,  was 
found  to  be  made  up  of  nervous  elements.  Then,  the  ten- 
dons of  the  severed  muscles  had  undergone  some  retraction, 
whereas  the  ends  of  the  nerve  had  remained  in  a  normal 
state.  The  muscular  contractility  of  the  parts  supplied  by 
the  nerve  was  completely  lost,  and  the  application  of  electri- 
city failed  to  elicit  any  contraction, — a  fact  to  which  M. 
Duchenne  de  Boulogne,  who  instituted  the  experiment,  at- 
taches great  importance,  as  furnishing  a  conclusive  argument 
in  favor  of  the  complete  division  of  the  nerve.  Further,  a 
few  clays  after  the  closure  of  the  wound,  the  patient  expe- 
rienced those  peculiar  sensations  indicative  of  a  healing  pro- 
cess going  on  in  the  nerve.  If  we  are,  then,  to  admit 
that  the  median  nerve  was  really  and  entirely  divided, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  preserved 
sensibility,  both  in  the  lower  end  of  the  nerve,  and  in  the 
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parts  to  which  it  is  distributed  ? — a  phenomenon  observed 
and  examined  with  great  care  and  exactness  by  Professors 
Kichet,  Denonvilliers,  Pagot,  Michel  (of  Strasbourg),  M.  Du- 
chenne  de  Boulogne,  and  many  others.  The  existence  of 
such  an  anomaly  in  the  anatomy  of  the  median  nerve  as  a 
second  branch  of  it  taking  its  origin  above  the  line  of  the 
wound,  and  descending  in  a  deep  situation,  can  scarcely  be 
admitted,  if  the  absence  of  all  precedent  in  the  writings  of 
anatomists  be  a  conclusive  argument.  We  seem  therefore 
to  be  reduced  to  the  assumption  of  some  sort  of  anastomosis 
between  the  injured  nerve  and  the  other  nerves  of  the  hand. 
Such  is  the  hypothesis  upon  which  various  theories  are  al- 
ready being  built  in  the  columns  of  our  French  contempo- 
raries, and  which  are  propped  up  by  extracts  from  the 
French  physiologists,  Claude  Bernard,  Yulpi'an,  Longet, 
Magendie,  Duchenne,  &c.  We  leave  the  question  at  this 
point,  purposing  to  revert  to  it  when  M.  Richet  shall  have 
published  a  complete  and  authenticated  account  of  the  case, 
and  shall  have  set  forth  his  own  explanations,  which  until  now 
he  has  withheld. 


Pout- Mortem  Evidence  of  Recovery  after  Rupture  of  the  Diaphragm. 

Prof.  Jos.  Engel,  of  Vienna,  in  the  Wiener  Med.  Wochen- 
schrift,  12th  June,  1867,  reports  the  case  of  a  clergyman,  67 
years  of  age,  examined  in  the  Institution  for  Pathological 
Anatomy.  On  the  right  side  of  the  chest  tl^ere  was  found  a 
healed  fracture  of  the  ribs,  beginning  near  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  seventh  rib,  and  ending  at  the  fifth.  There 
was  no  scar  upon  the  shin. 

On  the  superior  portion  of  the  liver,  near  the  right  side 
of  the  suspensory  ligament,  near  its  centre,  the  liver  sub- 
stance formed  a  perpendicular  process,  running  superiorly,  of 
a  cylindrical  form,  and  the  end  rounded  off.  Its  height  wras 
five  centimetres,  and  its  circumference  fourteen  centimetres. 
This  fitted  exactly  into  a  sac  of  peritoneum,  which  penetrated 
the  diaphragm  at  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tendinous  part. 
It  was  united  at  the  base  of  the  lung  by  adhesions,  forming  a 
complete  hernial  sac,  containing  a  portion  of  liver.  The 
liver  was  adherent  to  the  diaphragm  in  several  places.  The 
right  lung  was  adherent  to  the  diaphragm  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  Concerning  the  nature  or  time  of  the  injury 
nothing  could  be  ascertained. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 
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Chronology  of  Ancesthesia. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Lancet  gives  the  following  as  the 
chronological  history  of  painless  surgical  operations  during 
the  anaesthetic  state,  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  narcotic 
and  stimulating  vapors : 

"  The  first  surgical  operation  during  an  anaesthetic  con- 
dition, induced  by  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  from  rum,  was 
the  reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  of  a  negro, 
'  Bob/    Louisiana.    By  Dr.  Collyer,  December,  1839. 

"  Extraction  of  tooth  from  Miss  Mary  Allen  during  an  in- 
sensible condition,  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  ether  com- 
bined with  the  fumes  from  poppy-seeds.  Philadelphia.  By 
Dr.  Collyer.    November,  1812. 

"  Publication  of '  Psycography '  (copyrighted  work),  where- 
in at  pages  26,  27,  and  28,  particular  mention  is  made  that 
the  inhalation  of  narcotic  and  stimulating  vapors  will  pro- 
duce the  anaesthetic  state.  Philadelphia.  By  Dr.  Collyer. 
May,  1843. 

"  Insensibility  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  protoxide  of 
nitrogen.    Hartford,  Connecticut.    Horace  Wells.  1815. 

"Publication  in  JBoston  Medical  Journal,  that  ether  com- 
bined with  opium  would  produce  the  anaesthetic  state.  Bos- 
ton.   By  Dr.  Smilie.    June,  1846. 

"  Administration  of  ether  by  Drs.  Morton  and  Jackson. 
Boston,  United  States.    September,  1846. 

"  Inhalation  of  chloroform.  Edinburgh.  By  Dr.  Simpson. 
1847. 

"  Amylene.    London.    By  Dr.  Snow.  1857. 
"  Bichloride  of  methylene.    London.    By  Dr.  Richard- 
son.   1867." — Dental  Cosmos. 


EDITORIAL. 

To  Publishers  of  Medical  and  Scientific  Works. 

Especial  care  and  pains  will  be  taken  to  notice  fairly,  and  fully, 
all  works  forwarded  to  us  for  editorial  favor  and  examination.  Where 
we  may  differ  with  the  editor  or  author  upon  any  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  practice,  or  views  enunciated  in  any  work,  we  will  in  no 
instance  allow  a  difference  of  opinion,  merely,  to  bias  our  judgment, 
but  give  as  favorable  a  notice  as  its  merits  demand. 
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To  Physicians, 

Being  desirous  to  represent  every  portion  of  the  country,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  the  American  Eclectic  Medical  Review,  we  will 
take  great  pleasure  in  receiving  contributions  from  physicians,  of  a 
practical  character,  upon  Clinical  Observations,  and  reports  of  cases 
of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  their  several  localities,  and  an  account  of 
remedies  which  are  found  to  be  the  most  reliable  and  successful  in 
practice.  We  deem  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  the  profession  in  regard  to  the  reliability  and  action  of  the 
Concentrated  Eclectic  Medicines. 


To  Officers  of  Eclectic  Medical  Societies. 

We  will  publish  abstracts  of  proceedings,  and  papers  of  all  the 
State,  County,  and  District  Societies  in  the  United  States,  when  for- 
warded to  the  Review. 


Life  Assurance  Companies. 

The  importance  of  these  associations  is  daily  increasing,  and 
thousands  of  persons,  of  every  position  in  society,  are  now  having 
their  lives  assured,  where  only  hundreds  were  a  few  years  since. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  twelfth  annual  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Insurance  Commissioner  : 

"  We  take  the  period  embraced  between  1858  and  1866 — eight 
short  years.  In  1858  there  were  fourteen  companies,  in  1866,  forty- 
three.  There  were  42,502  policies,  representing  an  amount  of 
$116,482,196,  in  1858.  In  1866,  we  see  310,738  policies,  repre- 
senting $871,863,925.  We  have  a  business  that  has  increased  over 
seven  hundred  per  cent.  Life  insurance  has  been  reduced  to  a 
science  of  exquisite  subtlety ;  that  our  chances  of  living  and  dying 
have  been  put  to  the  wisest  mathematical  tests ;  that  gifted  men 
have  thought  it  into  a  system.  What  do  we  see  ?  First,  the  income. 
In  1858,  these  companies  received  $4,835,886.  In  1866  the  sum  in 
all  amounted  to  $41,377,104.  The  total  assests  have  increased  from 
$17,446,455  to  $88,666,232,  while  the  computed  premium  reserve, 
which  was  nearly  $11,000,000,  is  now  over  $65,000,000.  The  claims 
by  death  have  been  a  small  per  cent,  of  this.  In  1859,  these 
amounted  to  $1,197,583,  while  in  1866  they  were  $5,353,141 ;  so 
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that  the  fund  in  reserve  to  meet  these  demands  has  never  been  less 
than  ten  times  as  large  as  any  demand  that  could  arise  from  ordi- 
nary mortality.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  period  embraces 
the  war  years ;  and  that  many  a  gallant  fellow,  before  he  put  on  his 
knapsack,  placed  an  insurance  on  his  life.  The  comfort  of  that  wise 
deed  to-day  remains  with  his  family  !  " 

The  reports  of  this  business  in  other  States  would  show  the  re- 
sults equally  successful. 

These  wonderful  results  should  be  an  incentive  to  every  man, 
especially  medical  men,  to  have  their  lives  insured  in  some  good 
company. 


State  Eclectic  Medical  Societies. 

The  time  for  holding  the  annual  meetings  of  the  various  State 
Medical  Societies  is  near  at  hand,  and  as  there  'will  be  many  measures 
considered  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  every 
Eclectic  Physician,  it  is  very  important  that  each  State  meeting  be 
fully  attended  by  the  old  members,  and  all  others  who  would  like  to 
become  members.  A  united  effort,  such  as  has  characterized  our 
branch  of  the  profession  the  last  two  years,  will  very  soon  bring  the 
merits  of  Eclecticism  before  the  entire  American  people. 

There  has  at  no  past  period  in  the  history  of  medical  reform  in 
this  country  been  such  a  good  feeling  and  determined  action  among 
the  medical  colaborers.  May  this  continue  until  our  work  is  fully 
accomplished.  We  hope  to  meet  the  entire  membership  at  the 
various  State  Societies  the  coming  season. 


KEVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGKAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Women, 
including  the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Graily  Hewitt, 
M.D.,  Lond.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Prof,  of  Midwifery,  and  Obstetric  Phy- 
sician to  the  Hospital,  etc.  First  American  from  the  second 
London  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  With  116  illustrations. 
Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1868.  New  York:  Wm. 
Wood  &  Co.,  61  Walker  street.    Price,  $6.00. 

We  have  before  us  the  first  American  reprint  from  the  Second 
London  edition  of  this  excellent  treatise.    Since  the  publication  of 
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the  first  edition,  it  has  taken  rank  as  the  most  valuable  and  authorita- 
tive work  upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  the  speedy  call 
for  a  second  edition  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  high  favor  with 
which  it  has  been  received  by  the  medical  profession.  The  present 
edition  differs  from  the  first  in  a  number  of  important  particulars. 
"While  it  preserves  all  the  valuable  features  which  characterized  the 
original  edition,  it  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  much  valua- 
ble matter,  and  otherwise  improved.  Especially  has  the  pathology  of 
the  diseases  of  women  been  more  fully  considered,  and  the  work,  in 
this  respect,  rendered  much  more  complete. 

While  these  additions  serve  materially  to  enhance  the  practical 
value  of  the  work,  the  admirable  arrangement  which  the  author  has 
adopted  simplifies  the  details  of  diagnosis  to  the  comprehension  and 
uses  of  the  student  as  well  as  the  more  advanced  practitioner. 

The  distinguishing  excellence  of  Dr.  Hewitt's  work,  in  our  opin- 
ion, consists  in  the  prominence  which  he  has  given  to  the  subject  of 
diagnosis,  and  the  peculiarly  happy  arrangement  by  which  the  aids 
and  facilities  for  its  study  are  presented  in  such  an  efficient  and  avail- 
able form. 

Recognizing  how  completely  subservient  in  importance  are  all 
other  considerations,  and  keeping  in  view  the  wants  of  the  clinical 
student,  he  has  abandoned  the  systematic  arrangement  so  generally 
followed  in  treatises  of  this  nature,  and  has  based  his  arrangement 
upon  symptoms  instead  of  Pathology.  While  this  plan  may  not  at  the 
first  glance  so  readily  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  prac- 
titioner, yet  it  will  be  found  that  its  disadvantages  are  apparent 
rather  than  real,  and  its  practical  utility  and  even  superiority  will  be 
manifest  on  closer  examination. 

The  obvious  advantages  of  this  plan  of  arrangement  are,  that  it 
is  identical  with  the  method  which  the  student  is  necessitated  to 
pursue  at  the  bedside,  and  that  it  offers  better  facilities  for  attaining 
the  grand  primary  object  of  his  investigations,  viz.,  precision  and 
positiveness  in  diagnosis. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  first  on  Diagnosis,  the 
second  on  Pathology  and  Treatment.  In  the  part  devoted  to  Diag- 
nosis, he  considers  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  attaining  it  under 
two  captions — "  Data  obtained  without  physical  examination,  "  and 
"  Data  obtainable  by  physical  examination."  In  the  former  section 
he  considers  the  age  of  the  patient,  sexual  relations,  disorders  of 
menstruation,  substances  expelled  from  the  generative  organs,  dis- 
orders of  micturition,  abnormal  sensations  referable  to  the  generative 
organs,  etc.  Each  of  these  points  are  carefully  noted,  and  their 
value  as  signs  diagnostic  of  pregnancy  is  fully  estimated. 

Under  Section  II,  "  Data  obtainable  by  Physical  examination,"  he 
refers  to  examination  of  the  external  generative  organs,  examina- 
tion of  the  internal  generative  organs,  abdomen,  mammary  glands, 
etc.,  and  indicates  the  significance  which  should  be  attached  to  infor- 
mation gained  in  this  way  in  forming  a  diagnosis. 

In  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  different  signs  of 
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pregnancy,  after  alluding  to  the  probable  signs,  such  as  suppression  of 
the  menses,  swelling  of  the  breasts,  descent  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
uterus  in  the  pelvis,  flattening  of  the  abdomen,  etc.,  Dr.  Hewitt 
defines  the  certain  signs  of  pregnancy  to  be  1,  The  active  movements 
of  the  child  unequivocally  felt  by  another.  2,  The  presence  of  the 
child  in  utero  ascertained  by  ballottement,  and  3,  The  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  pulsations  of  the  fetal  heart. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  uterine  and  ovarian  tumors  is  treat- 
ed with  minuteness  of  detail,  and  in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  com- 
prehensive manner. 

The  author's  observations  on  Uterine  Pathology  are  sound,  prac- 
tical, and  fully  up  to  the  recent  advances  made  in  in  this  department 
of  medical  science.  In  the  matter  of  treatment,  Dr.  Hewitt's  views, 
though  not  radically  different  from  those  of  other  standard  authori- 
ties, are  somewhat  modified  and  more  conservative.  In  chronic  in- 
flammations of  the  uterus  he  is  disposed  to  place  more  value  on  rest, 
soothing  measures,  and  the  restorative  powers  of  nature,  than  in  the 
heroic  treatment  so  much  in  vogue.  The  work  is  admirably  illus- 
trated by  numerous  fine  engravings,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
are  entirely  original,  and  executed  from  drawings  made  in  outline 
of  cases  under  actual  treatment. 

The  typography  of  the  work  is  elegant,  and  does  credit  to  the 
celebrated  publishers. 


The  Principles  of  Medicine. — By  J.  M.  Scudder,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  In- 
stitute, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Diseases  of 
,Vomen,  &c,  &c.    Cincinnati,  1867. 

Most  of  the  books  heretofore  written  by  Eclectics,  have  been 
confined  to  the  subjects  of  Materia  Medica,  and  the  treatment  of 
diseases  acute,  chronic  and  surgical.  The  work  before  us  is  the  first 
systematic  treatise  which  has  yet  appeared,  embodying  in  a  clear, 
comprehensive,  and  methodical  manner,  the  "  Principles  of  Medicine" 
as  taught  in  the  Eclectic  schools.  Although  much  has  been  written 
upon  the  subject,  the  matter  is  embraced  in  the  various  medical  peri- 
odicals, running  through  a  period  of  thirty  years  or  more.  This  fact 
makes  it  inconvenient  and  in  most  cases,  impossible  for  the  inquirer 
to  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  medicine,  upon  which 
Eclectic  practice  is  based,  without  attending  in  person  the  medical 
schools.  We  therefore  extend  to  this  publication  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  endorse  it  as  a  lucid,  and  generally  accurate  exponent  of  our  prin- 
ciples. On  all  points  of  physiology  and  pathology,  we  suppose  no  two 
physicians  of  any  school  can  be  found,  who  agree  perfectly  on  every 
minor  particular,  although  generally,  they  may  hold  identical 
opinions. 

The  Eclectic  practice  is  based  on  clearly  defined,  sound,  and  in  our 
opinion,  true  physiological  and  pathological  principles.    The  founders 
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of  the  sect — few  at  first — were  driven  to  organize,  and  cooperate, 
and  assume  a  name  in  consequence  of  the  persecution,  denunciation 
and  ostracism  of  the  Allopaths,  for  daring  to  enunciate  the  doctrine 
that  some  of  the  principles  of  medicine,  as  taught  and  practiced  thirty 
years  ago  were  false,  and  fatal  in  their  consequences — for  daring  to 
assert  and  demonstrate,  for  example,  that  inflammation  could  be  cured 
without  the  lancet  or  induction  of  ptyalism.  No  sooner  was  this  idea 
proposed,  than  a  howl  of  abuse  was  raised  against  its  promulgators. 
They  were  denounced  and  ridiculed,  and  the  finger  of  contemptuous 
scorn  pointed  at  them  as  irregulars,  upstarts,  ignorant  pretenders, 
quacks,  &c,  and  they  were  indignantly  turned  out  of  the  society  of 
the  regular  disciples  of  Paracelsus.  These  men,  as  we  have  said,  few 
in  number,  being  thus  excluded  from  fellowship  with  their  former 
associates,  and  denied  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  Alma  Mater, 
for  daring  to  attempt  to  prevail  upon  the  medical  profession  to  aban- 
don the  dogmas  of  the  then  existing  practice,  and  adopt  more  sound, 
rational  and  safe  principles,  feeling  that  they  were  armed  with  truth, 
naturally  associated,  organized,  and  took  a  name  for  the  purpose  of 
better  promulgating  their  doctrines.  They  met  little  encouragement, 
and  the  first  session  of  the  first  Eclectic  Medical  College,  incorporated 
in  the  United  States,  had  but  one  medical  student  in  attendance.  From 
this  small  beginning,  the  number  of  physicians  who  are  now  practicing 
medicine  under  the  name  of  Eclectic,  and  upon  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  work  before  us,  is  estimated  by  thousands.  The  most  bigoted 
Allopath,  will  not  now  deny  that  a  mighty  revolution  has  been  effected 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  though  he  may  scout  and  ridicule  the 
assertion  that  the  principles  of  to-day  were  conceived  and  propounded 
by  Eclectics  thirty  years  ago.  The  idea  once  proposed  that  the  dog- 
mas of  bleeding  and  salivating,  were  false  and  fatally  unnecessary,  the 
popular  mind  was  gradually  educated  to  that  belief,  and  the  Allopaths 
were  forced  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  have  finally  acknowledged 
their  error  by  abandoning  so  mercilessly  foolish  a  practice.  Hence 
the  change,  though  the  self-styled  regular  Faculty,  still  manfully  deny 
that  they  have  been  driven  to  turn  from  the  "  error  of  their  way," 
and  accept  truth,  through  the  labors  of  our  school.  History,  how- 
ever, sustains  us. 

But  more  than  this,  the  Eclectic  school  has  accomplished  much  in 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.  Many  valuable  vegetable  agents 
have  been  discovered,  investigated  and  added,  and  the  active  princi- 
ples of  plants  extracted  and  presented  in  the  form  of  concentrated 
fluids  and  powders,  of  definite  strength  and  therapeutic  virtue.  Such, 
briefly,  are  some  of  the  principles  which  constitute  Eclecticism  a  dis- 
tinct sect,  and  the  claims  which  entitle  it  to  consideration  and  merit, 
for  having  already  accomplished  a  vast  deal  of  good.  Much  yet  re- 
mains, however,  to  be  done  to  make  medicine  a  positive  science. 

From  this  digression  we  turn  to  a  more  minute  examination  of  the 
merits  of  the  work  under  consideration.  At  the  first  glance  we  find 
that  the  author  has  made  a  very  happy  classification  of  his  subjects 
as  follows  :    Forces  operative  in  Animal  life  :  Formative  or  vital, 
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H-  it.  FT.erricr. v.  Animal  ceils  :  Formative,  Secreting.  XecrohgieaJ. 
Nutrition  :  Foe:!.  IsigesU'on.  CeV.-grencth.  Secretion  :  Eeerementitiom, 
K    •  iy.ts.    The  blood:  7?t <f  and  White  Corpuscles.  Albumen. 

Fibr. \.  F 's,  Salts.  Fxcreia,  Water.  The  influence  of  morbid  material 
and  miasms  on  the  blood.  The  lymph  and  its  circulation.  Circula- 
tion of  the  blood  :  General.  Local.  Inflammation,  Innervation :  Brain, 
Spinal  Cord.  Sympathetic  Ganglia.  Contractile  fibre  :  Irritability,  To- 
nicity. 

Each  head  is  taken  up  in  order  and  discussed  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness and  fullness,  without  being  exhaustive,  to  give  the  reader  def- 
inite ideas  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  various  organs, 
with  the  most  rational  indications  to  be  followed  in  removing  diseas- 
ed functional  or  organic  lesions.  Any  departure  from  the  healthy 
standard,  either  functional  or  structural,  is  considered  under  three 
conditions,  excessive,  defective,  perverted.  This  method  of  treating  the 
subjects  is  well  adapted  to  enable  us  to  fix  in  our  minds  the  principles 
of  cure  which  we  are  taught  to  adopt.  The  author  presents  forcibly 
the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  in  controlling 
circulation,  secretion,  nutrition,  vfcc.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  through  this  medium  that  many  diseased  actions  of  internal 
organs  are  induced,  and  through  its  aid  health  restored. 

It  is  the  basis  of  success  in  the  new  treatment  of  inflammation.  We 
are  inclining  to  the  opinion  that  such  remedies,  veratrum  for  exam- 
ple, as  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  special  sedatives,  are  in  fact 
stimulants,  imparting  tone  and  vigor  to  weakened  arterial,  and  capil- 
lary walls,  through  their  excitant  action  on  this  system  of  nerves. 
This  idea  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  the  lately  ascertained  fact  that 
after-inflammation  is  speedily  removed  by  the  local  application  of 
veratrum.  In  this  case  it  must  act  by  imparting  tonicity  and  cons- 
tringing  relaxed  capillary  walls  on  the  same  principle  as  cold  water 
and  other  agent3  of  this  class. 

In  a  word,  we  regard  the  doctrines  taught  in  this  work 
sound,  clear,  and  sensible.  The  book  is  a  true,  though  not  exhaus- 
tive exponent  of  the  principles  of  Eclectic  medicine,  a  safe  guide  to 
the  young  practitioner,  a  light  that  will  illumine  many  dark  and  slip- 
pery paths  he  has  to  follow  in  pursuing  his  responsible  avocation.' 

We  regret  that  we  have  to  point  to  one  fault  the  author  has 
allowed  to  appear.  The  book  is  gotten  up  in  good  style  on  fine  paper, 
and  is  well  bound :  but  careless  proof-readers  have  overlooked  a 
number  of  errors  which  should  have  been  corrected.  This,  however, 
can  be  easily  remedied,  and  we  doubt  not  will  be  in  the  next  edition, 
which  we  hope  will  soon  be  called  for,  as  the  work  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  physician. 


Plastics  :  A  new  classification  and  a  brief  exposition  of  plastic 
surgery. — A  reprint  from  a  report  in  the  transactions  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Medical  Society  for  1867,  by  David  Prince,  M.D. 
Philadelphia.    Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1868. 
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This  excellent  monograph  by  Dr.  Prince  is  the  first  attempt  to 
classify  and  arrange  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  form  all  that  is  known 
in  regard  to  plastic  surgery.  Every  one  who  has  occasion  to  con- 
sult our  text  books  cannot  fail  to  note  the  general  vagueness,  and 
oftentimes  confusion  in  the  rules  therein  laid  down  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  most  delicate  operations  in  surgery.  "Without  attempting 
to  advance  any  new  principles,  or  detail  any  novel  operative  proced- 
ures, the  author  has  reduced  the  chaotic  mass  of  information  apper- 
taining to  this  subject,  to  something  like  order  and  perspicuity,  and 
has  imparted  a  degree  of  definiteness  and  precision  to  the  terms 
used  in  its  descriptions.  The  following  is  the  classification  proposed 
by  Dr.  Prince.  He  has  reduced  the  various  processes  employed  to 
the  following  six  general  methods  :  1.  Sliding  in  a  direct  line.  II. 
Sliding  in  a  curved  .line.  III.  JumpiDg  (Indian  method).  IV. 
Inversion  or  Eversion.  V.  Taliacotian,  the  part  being  obtained 
from  a  distance.  VI.  Grafting.  Each  of  these  different  methods, 
with  the  varieties  and  subdivisions  of  which  they  are  susceptible  are 
then  fully  described,  and  their  relative  value  and  applicability  in 
operations  designed  to  remodel  or  restore  the  facial  organs,  and  other 
plastic  operations,  are  fairly  discussed.  The  work  is  illustrated  by 
numerous  wood-cuts.  Altogether  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
valuable  contribution  yet  made  to  this  department  of  surgery. 


NEWS  ARB  MISCELLANY. 

Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  Wednes- 
day evening,  March  18th,  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  College,  Dr.  James 
Day  in  the  chair. 

After  some  preliminary  business,  Dr.  P.  A.  Morrow  presented  an 
instructive  Essay  on  Concentrated  Medicines. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Newton  said,  with  reference  to  the  purity  of  medicines, 
and  the  advantages  Dr.  Morrow  hopes  to  see  accomplished  from  the 
use  of  positive  agents  introduced  by  our  branch  of  the  profession,  it 
was  a  point  worthy  of  consideration.  Other  branches  claim  superi- 
ority for  different  improvements  made — some  in  surgery,  in  obstet- 
rics, in  pathology,  physiology,  etc. ;  but  the  great  improvements 
which  our  school  of  medicine  has  made,  is  in  the  field  of  Materia 
Medica.  It  would  really  seem  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  every 
man  exhibiting  a  tendency  to  genuine  reform  in  medicine  has  given 
his  attention  to  Materia  Medica. 

Our  branch  of  the  profession  has  been  less  wedded  to  authority 
than  other  schools.  Claiming  to  be  Eclectic,  we  have  gone  into  the 
fields,  woods,  highways,  and  hedges,  and  have  selected  our  remedies. 
The  result  has  been,  that  the  great  mass  of  reformers,  seeming  to 
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have  the  same  bent  of  mind,  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  action 
of  remedies  on  the  system  for  the  cure  of  disease,  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  profession.  This  is  now  admitted  as  a  truth.  Hence, 
to-day  they  have  more  certainty  and  greater  success  in  the  treatment 
of  disease. 

Our  progress  is  in  the  tendency  to  greater  perfection  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica.  This  Society,  and  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Eclectic 
Medicine,  have  laid  down  more  new  suggestions  of  value,  and  de- 
veloped more  new  therapeutical  views  in  the  last  two  years,  than  any 
other  society  in  five  years,  because  we  have  been  experimenting  and 
investigating.  We  have  found  new  remedies,  and  we  have  discovered 
that  many  established  remedies  possess  therapeutic  powers  not  pre- 
viously known.  I  might  enumerate  half  a  dozen  discovered  within 
the  last  six  or  eight  months.  I  would  like  to  see  some  recognized 
formula  for  the  manufacture  of  all  our  remedies,  so  that  we  might 
know  their  exact  strength.  Now  that  it  is  admitted  throughout  the 
country  that  our  school  excels  in  this,  shall  we  stop  where  we  are, 
or  shall  we  continue  to  investigate  ? 

Dr.  H.  E.  Firth  stated  that  the  development  of  science  by  the 
introduction  of  Eclectic  remedies  was  advancing  outside  of  our  prac- 
tice. At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Kings  Co.  Society  (Allopathic), 
several  members  admitted  that  the  medical  profession  was  greatly 
indebted  to  Eclectics  for  the  introduction  of  valuable  medicinal 
agents.  They  recognized  the  fact  that  these  agents  were  first  intro- 
duced by  Eclectics,  and  contended  that  men  of  ability  and  scientific 
attainments  should  not  be  shut  out  by  strict  codes.  The  time  will 
come  when  all  such  restrictions  will  be  broken  down,  for  it  is  required 
by  the  liberality  of  the  age.  The  truth  which  exists  in  the  Eclectic 
system  must  and  will  be  recognized  and  accepted. 

Dr.  Allen  believes  our  [Allopathic  brethren  are  investigating  in 
two  directions.  Some  consider  we  are  bearing  the  palm  away  from 
them,  and  are  feeling  resentment,  while  others  may  be  seeking 
the  truth  contained  in  our  system.  He  had  lately  received  a  letter 
from  an  Allopathic  physician  of  twenty  years'  experience,  who  ap- 
plied for  information  concerning  the  concentrated  remedies  in 
use  by  our  school,  and  the  best  works  to  be  studied.  Dr.  New- 
ton had  well  remarked  that  the  peculiarity  of  our  school  was 
that  we  were  developing  new  remedies.  The  truth  is,  all  other 
branches  of  medicine  are  pretty  well  developed  except  the  Materia 
Medica.  To  this  constant  accessions  are  being  made.  A  few  days  ago  I 
tested  the  carbolic  acid  in  an  extreme  case  of  gastric  irritability  and 
nausea  connected  with  disease  of  the  lungs.  It  was  a  case  of  persistent 
vomiting,  which  had  lasted  for  months.  Every  time  the  patient 
coughed,  vomiting  was  produced.  Other  remedies  had  been  tried,  but 
had  proved  unsuccessful.  I  was  induced  to  try  the  carbolic  acid,  and 
it  acted  like  a  charm.  To  16  minims  of  pure  carbolic  acid  I  added 
1  oz.  of  glycerine,  and  after  agitating  it,  1  oz.  of  water.  By  giving 
a  drachm  at  a  dose,  I  got  1  minim  of  the  carbolic  acid.  This  dose 
was  repeated  3  or  4  times  a  day,  and  proved  very  successful.  In 
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some  cases  of  obstinate  vomiting,  this  remedy  might  save  the  life  of 
the  patient.  We  arc  only  in  the  infancy  of  pharmacy.  If  Veratrum 
has  done  so  much  as  an  arterial  sedative,  a  hundred  other  plants  may 
prove  just  as  powerful  in  other  directions. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  our  prepara- 
tions. To  ensure  the  credit  of  our  system,  a  great  deal  depends  on 
sanctioning  the  articles  we  know  to  be  efficient,  and  bringing  these 
prominently  forward,  and  not  bringing  all  before  the  public  as 
equally  valuable. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Smith  remarked  that  he  was  called  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  treat  a  lady  in  this  city,  and  mentioned  his  objections  to 
the  use  of  mercurials.  Before  she  got  well,  her  husband  was 
taken  sick,  and  sent  for  a  professor  in  one  of  the  Allopathic  colleges 
of  this  city.  His  remarks  concerning  mercurials  were  mentioned  to 
the  professor,  who  replied,  "  We  don't  give  calomel  any  more.  All 
the  new  crop  of  physicians  are  using  podophyllum,  and  I  have  scarcely 
given  a  dose  in  5  years." 

Dr.  Newton  stated  that  he  had  written  one  or  two  short  articles 
upon  the  alcoholic  fluid  extract  of  silphium  gummiferum  or  resin- 
weed,  and  had  tried  its  virtues  some  years  ago  in  treating  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  cattle,  a  disease  which  was  so  destructive  to  stock 
interests  in  the  New  England  States. 

A  lady  lately  came  under  his  care  who  had  had  a  violent  attack  of 
pneumonia  on  the  last  of  November,  since  which  time  she  has  had  con- 
siderable pain  in  the  upper  part  of  each  lung, — the  pain  passing  down 
on  the  side  at  times, — with  difficulty  of  breathing.  Her  physician  told 
her  he  thought  she  had  a  slight  attack  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  she 
described  her  symptoms  so  plainly  as  to  convince  me  that  this  opinion 
was  correct.  Ten  days  ago  she  had  much  paiu  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  lungs,  most  severe  in  the  right ;  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  con- 
siderable fever,  with  an  inveterate  cough.  The  difficulty  of  breathing 
was  so  great  that  the  night  before  she  had  not  laid  down  at  all,  and 
she  didn't  think  she  would  on  the  coming  night.  It  occurred  to  me 
here  was  a  case  to  try  the  silphium.  I  gave  her  30  drops  of  the 
alcoholic  fluid  extract,  made  by  Hart  &  Day,  every  two  hours.  It 
made  her  a  little  sick  at  the  stomach,  and  I  gave  with  it  5  drops  of 
the  alcoholic  fluid  extract  gelseminum.  After  she  had  taken  3  doses, 
she  was  able  to  lie  down,  and  had  but  little  cough  during  the  night. 
In  the  morning  following  she  had  a  violent  paroxysm,  but  was  quiet 
all  day,  and  the  next  night  she  slept  all  night.  On  the  second  day  I 
added  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  the  alcoholic  fluid  extract  prunus  vir- 
ginianica  as  a  tonic. 

She  rested  well  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  threw  up  from 
the  lungs  over  half  a  teacupful  of  what  seemed  to  be  matter.  She  has 
had  a  considerable  amount  of  laryngitis,  and  this  cough  had  lasted 
ever  since  she  recovered  from  her  attack  of  pneumonia. 

Her  lungs  are  now  free,  she  breathes  easily,  rests  well,  but  still 
has  a  little  cough,  which  seems  to  be  from  the  larynx  alone.  It 
commences  with  tickling  in  the  throat,  and  there  is  considerable  irri- 
tation about  the  glottis  and  epiglottis. 
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I  have  several  cases  under  treatment  where  there  is  pulmonary 
irritation,  and  in  some  of  them  considerable  cough.  I  am  confident 
that  in  several  instances  this  remedy  is  producing  a  marked  and  de- 
cided beneficial  effect.  I  never  want  a  better  parturient  than 
gelseminum.  It  acts  by  relaxing  the  system,  in  the  same 
way  chloroform  acts.  You  may  give  chloroform  till  the  whole 
muscular  system  is  fully  relaxed,  and  yet  there  will  be  no 
effect  whatever  upon  labor.  I  have  used  gelseminum  or  chloroform 
in  every  case  of  labor  I  have  attended  for  the  last  10  or  12  years. 
In  most  all  cases  where  there  is  irritation  of  the  stomach — where 
there  is  acute  chronic  inflammation — and  especially  in  cases  of  organic 
derangement,  as  in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  gelseminum  will  give  a  patient 
more  relief  and  comfort,  more  freedom  from  vomiting,  than  any  other 
remedy  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Dr.  Freeman  thinks,  in  reference  to  the  concentrated  remedies, 
some  cannot  be  esteemed  too  highly,  while  others  are  comparatively 
worthless. 

The  time  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  concentrated  medicines, 
as  we  get  within  a  small  bulk  the  principles  of  plants,  so  that  we  are 
not  obliged  to  use  medicine  in  large  doses.  As  in  the  case  of  podo- 
phyllum, we  get  a  powder  which  acts  on  the  liver,  producing  a  cathar- 
tic effect,  while  a  dose  of  podophyllum  peltatum  is  large  enough 
to  be  very  disagreeable. 

We  considered  we  had  accomplished  a  great  result  with  the  use 
of  these  crude  agents  when  they  were  discovered,  and  we  were  able 
to  do  that  for  which  harsher  and  more  dangerous  remedies  had  been 
used.  Now,  we  are  able  to  produce  these  effects  with  small  doses, 
and  thus  suit  our  patients.  All  medicines  should  be  made  in  a  reliable 
form.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  should  be  made  into  powders,  and 
I  have  found  it  desirable  to  use  liquids  in  many  cases. 

Dr.  Meyer  wishes  to  inquire  if  the  use  of  irritating  remedies  may 
not  be  injurious  to  infants. 

Dr.  Allen  suggested  that  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Society  be 
occupied  each  evening  by  the  members  detailing  their  experiences 
with  the  different  remedies  found  on  the  lists  of  concentrated  pre- 
parations. 

It  was  then  moved  that  20  minutes  be  devoted  at  the  next  meet- 
ing to  the  discussion  of  the  first  three  preparations  on  Keith's  list, 
— aconitine,  ampelopsin,  and  alnuin,  and  that  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  specimen  employed  should  be  stated. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 


The  Colleges  of  New  England — Students  and  Libraries. 

The  Yale  Courant  gives  some  statistics  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  students  in  the  various  colleges  of  New  England.  They  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows  : 

Bowdoin  College,  232 ;  Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me.,  54 ; 
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Dartmouth  College,  298;  University  of  Vermont,  127;  Middlebury 
(Vt.)  College,  52 ;  Norwich  ( Vt.)  University,  40 ;  Brown  Univer- 
sity, 190;  Amherst  College,  225;  Harvard  College,  961;  Tufts 
College,  54;  Williams  College,  186;  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  59; 
Wesleyan  University,  131 ;  Yale  College,  709;  Holy  Cross  College, 
Worcester,  70 ;  Boston  College,  70.  Taken  by  States,  the  number 
is  as  follows : 


Maine   286 

New  Hampshire   298 

Vermont   219 

Massachusetts  1,616 


Rhode  Island   190 

Connecticut   899 

Total  in  New  England  3,508 


The  number  of  volumes  in  each  of  the  college  libraries  is  given 
approximately  as  follows : 


Vols. 

Amherst   30,000 

Harvard  168,000 

Tufts   9,000 

Bowdoin   32,300 

Holy  Cross   5,000 

Boston   2,000 

Williams   22,000 

Dartmouth   40,000 

University  of  Vt   12,000 


Vols. 

Middlebury   10,000 

Norwich  Univ   2,000 

Brown  Univ   33,000 

Trinity   15,000 

Wesleyan   14,000 

Yale   77,500 

Colby  Univ   10,000 


Total   489,800 


Large  additions  have  been  made  to  several  of  these  libraries  since 
reports  of  their  condition  have  been  made  to  the  public. 


Abstract  of  proceedings  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  Thirty- 
second  Senatorial  District,  State  of  New  York,  at  Jamestown,  Jan- 
uary 8th,  1868. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  by  M.  M. 
Fenner,  M.D.,  Vice-President. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Drs.  A.  H.  Bowen,  John  Lord,  and  I.  J.  Bowen,  were  proposed 
for  membership. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  favorably,  and  on  motion,  the  Re- 
port was  accepted,  and  the  applicants  unanimously  elected. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  then  offered : 

Resolved,  That  Article  4th,  Section  1st,  of  the  Constitution,  be 
so  amended  as  to  read  "  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  at  Broc- 
ton  on  the  1st  Tuesday  of  January  of  each  year,  except  for  the  year 
1868  it  shall  be  held  on  the  3d  Tuesday  of  May.1'  Carried. 

The  Committee  on  History  of  Eclecticism,  in  32d  District,  asked 
for  further  time  to  report.    Time  granted  until  next  meeting. 

On  motion,  special  reports  and  reading  of  essays  were  made  the 
order  for  the  evening  session. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  six  and  a  half  p.  m.,  M.  M. 
Fenner  in  the  chair. 
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An  able  and  interesting  paper  on  Medical  Inhalations  and  Elec- 
tricity as  a  remedial  agent,  was  read  by  J.  A.  Salsbury,  M.  D. 

An  interesting  case  of  hepatic  ulcer,  with  treatment,  was  present- 
ed by  N.  F.  Marsh,  M.  D. 

Dr.  James  Fenner  reported  a  cure  of  ptyalism  and  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  caused  by  a  metastasis  of  an  humor  over  the  stomach, 
from  the  use  of  mercurial  ointment. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Thompson  read  an  Essay  upon  Dropsy. 

A  spirited  and  interesting  discussion  was  entered  into  by  the 
members  of  the  Society  on  the  above  subjects. 

The  President  made  the  following  appointments  : 

Essayists  for  next  meeting,  Phineas  Sage,  M.  D. ;  A.  P.  Parsons, 
M.D.;  C.  C.  Johnson,  M.D.,  and  A.  H.  Bowen,  M.D. 

Special  Reports. 

James  Fenner,  M.  D.,  on  Hypodermic  Injections  and  Epidemic 
Erysipelas. 

J.  A.  Salsbury,  M.  D.,  on  Medical  Inhalations  and  Electricity. 

G.  L.  Whitford,  M.  D.,  on  Amenorrhcea, 
A.  S.  Davis,  M.  D.,  on  Cardiac  Irritation. 
Alvah  Jennings,  M.  D.,  on  Asthma. 

H.  C.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  on  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 
John  Lord,  M.  D.,  on  Chronic  Hepatitis. 

I.  J.  Bowen,  M.  D.,  to  report  a  case  of  interest. 

Committee  on  National  Eclectic  Pharmacopoeia,  A.  P.  Parsons, 
M.  D. 

Committee  on  National  Medical  Association,  H.  C.  Taylor,  M.  D. 
Delegates  to  State  Society  to  meet  at  Albany,  January  15th 
and  16th,  1868. 

Delegates.  Alternates. 

C.  C.  Johnson,  M.  D.  C.  D.  Thompson,  M.  D. 

Alvah  Jennings,  M.  D.  James  Fenner,  M.  D, 

J.  A.  Salsbury,  M.  D.  A.  P.  Parsons,  M.  D. 

H.  C.  Taylor,  M.  D.  G.  L.  Whitford,  M.  D. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  Brocton  the  3d 
Tuesday  of  May,  1868,  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M. 

M.  M.  FENNER,  M.  D.,  President. 

N.  F.  Marsh,  M.  D.,  Sect'y. 


Cubebic  Acid. 

The  curative  power  of  cubeba  has  been  found  to  reside  in  cubebic 
acid,  a  crystallizable  constituent,  and  not  in  the  volatile  oil  or  resins. 
From  eight  to  thirty  grains  of  this  in  pill,  in  twenty-four  hours,  com- 
pletely cured  three  out  of  five  patients  in  six  days.  In  the  remain- 
ing two  the  discharge  was  very  much  diminished. — Med.  and  Surg. 
Reporter. 
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Reuben  E.  Fenton,  Esq.,  Governor  of  New  York,  has  furnished 
us  with  a  copy  of  his  able  annual  message,  1868.  We  make  the 
following  extracts  from  the  same;  — 

PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 

The  Officers  of  the  Asylum  at  Utica  report  the  general  operations 
of  that  institution  for  the  past  year  as  follows  ; — 

Under  treatment  at  the  commencement  of  the  year .  .  641 


Received  during  the  year   401 


Whole  number  treated  1,042 

Discharged  duriug  the  year   159 

Discharged  improved  during  the  year   58 

Discharged  unimproved  during  the  year   164 

Discharged  as  not  insane  during  the  year   7 

Died   52 


The  Commissioners  intrusted  with  the  construction  of  buildings 
for  the  blind  at  Batavia  have  made  successful  progress,  but  will 
require  an  additional  appropriation  to  complete  the  tasteful  and  well 
arranged  structure,  now  in  course  of  construction.  They  have  mani- 
fested commendable  regard  for  the  interest  of  the  State,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise  have  displayed  marked  intelligence,  zeal, 
and  ability. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  suggest  that  the  number  and  needs  of  this 
class  of  unfortunate  persons  are  such  as  to  call  for  two  institutions 
of  this  character.  Should  this  view  obtain,  your  attention  is  respect- 
fully directed  to  their  earnest  recommendation  for  the  purchase  of 
the  building  at  Binghamton,  already  selected  and  prepared  for  the 
temporary  use  of  the  blind. 

In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature  the  Trustees  of  the 
Inebriate  Asylum  at  Binghamton,  have  conveyed  the  asylum  property 
to  the  State.  The  Board  have  continued  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  I  am  informed  the  asylum  is  now  in  successful  operation. 
Questions  relating  to  the  change  of  title  and  the  necessity  of  a  modified 
system  of  regulations  will  doubtless  be  discussed  in  the  report  of  the 
trustees. 

The  institutions  already  in  operation  for  the  treatment  of  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  idiotic,  and  those  of  a  reformatory 
character,  are  fulfilling  the  just  expectations  of  the  State,  and  pro- 
ducing the  beneficent  results  contemplated ;  and  this  is  apparently 
true  of  those  founded  by  private  munificence  as  well  as  those  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  public  authority.    *    *  * 

EDUCATION. 

The  report  further  shows  that  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
in  daily  attendance  at  the  public  schools  is  30.62  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  number  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
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or  44.54  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  children  between  six  and 
seventeen.    *    *  * 

In  all  our  cities,  and  in  most  of  our  large  villages,  the  education  of 
youth  is  provided  for  by  special  acts,  giving  enlarged  powers  to  the 
local  authorities,  or  creating  boards  with  exclusive  control  of  the 
schools.  They  are  generally  well  managed,  and  it  is  believed  that 
our  schools  in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  country  have  advanced  the 
character  of  our  population  above  that  of  any  other  people.  If  it  is 
true,  however,  as  asserted,  that  poverty,  crime,  and  ignorance,  still 
largely  prevail  in  our  most  populous  cities,  the  result,  in  part,  at  least, 
of  neglect  to  educate  all  the  young,  should  we  not  extend  and 
improve  our  schools,  and  bring  every  child  within  their  in- 
fluence ?  In  some  of  our  cities,  and  especially  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  the  school  accommodations  are  insufficient,  and  thousands 
of  children  are  unable  to  gain  admission.  The  provision  for  higher 
classes  and  more  advanced  pupils  is  not  deficient,  but  the  rooms  for 
primary  scholars  are  overcrowded.  It  is  probable  that  the  city  au- 
thorities have  power  to  correct  this  defect,  but,  if  otherwise,  I  feel 
confident  that  the  Legislature  will  apply  the  appropriate  remedy. 

The  Cornell  University  has  been  developed  quietly  and  effectively 
during  the  past  year.  One  large  and  substantial  edifice  in  stone  has 
been  completed,  and  another  is  being  pushed  rapidly  forward.  A  large 
number  of  professors  have  been  chosen,  and  all  the  preparation  for 
opening  the  university  has  so  far  advanced  as  to  induce  the  trustees 
to  announce  that  students  will  be  received  in  September  next.  The 
law  granting  to  this  university  the  proceeds  of  the  land  grant  of 
Congress,  continued  in  force,  will  form  a  noble  endowment,  and 
place  the  institution  upon  a  foundation  which  cannot  fail  to  give  it 
prosperity  and  permanence.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  original 
intention  of  the  act  to  promote  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
will  receive,  in  the  progress  of  this  university,  its  highest  fulfilment. 
Combining  the  greatest  scientific,  literary  and  practical  advantages 
with  a  large  number  of  free  scholarships,  open  to  competition  in  all 
the  Assembly  districts  of  the  State,  and  somewhat  connected  as  it  is 
with  our  common  school  system,  it  seems  well  worthy  of  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Legislature,  and  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the 
State. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  State  Cabinet  of  Geology 
and  Natural  History,  and  the  importance  of  keeping  up  its  collec- 
tions, and  completing  the  publications  connected  with  the  natural 
history  of  the  State,  which  have  proved  important  auxilaries  in  the 
progress  of  geological  science.  These  works  are  cited  as  standard 
authority  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Our  collections  have 
been  largely  increased  during  the  past  year  in  many  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  perhaps  in  no  other  State  are  the  results  of  scientific  re- 
search more  diligently  sought,  or  more  carefully  preserved.  Our 
material  interests  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  advance  of 
science  in  every  department  of  investigation,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
commend  it  to  further  recognition  and  support. 
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The  report  of  the  Kegents  of  the  University  presents  the  condi- 
tions of  the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  State  as  highly  prosperous. 
Among  the  interesting  suggestions  contained  in  their  statement  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  growing  munificence  of  individual  citizens  in 
the  permanent  endowment  of  higher  institutions  of  learning.  It  is 
stated,  however,  that  instances  have  occurred  in  which  parties  wish- 
ing to  set  aside  funds  for  educational  purposes  have  been  at  a  loss  how 
to  secure  their  permanent  application  to  the  end  in  view.  While  the 
State  provides  free  instruction  for  all  in  the  elements  of  knowledge,  it 
may  properly  encourage  individual  liberality,  by  providing  whatever 
is  needed  in  legislation  for  the  protection  of  gifts  and  bequests  to  col- 
leges and  academies,  incorporated  by  the  State  and  subject  to  its 
general  supervision. 


Cornell  University. 

Albany,  Feb.  13. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Cornell  University  Trus- 
tees this  morning,  the  following  named  were  elected  to  the  Faculty 
of  the  institution:  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Joseph  Harris;  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Science,  Major  J.  H.  Whittlesey  of  the  United 
States  Army;  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metals,  L.  H.  Mitchell; 
Professor  of  North  European  Languages,  D.  W.  Fiske.  The  follow- 
ing named  were  elected  to  the  non-resident  professorships  and  lecture- 
ships :  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Louis  Agassiz ;  Professor  of 
Agriculture,  Gov.  Frederick  Holbrook,  of  Vermont;  Professor  of 
General  Geology,  James  Hall,  New  York  State  Geologist ;  Professor 
of  English  Literature,  James  Russell  Lowell;  Professor  of  Recent 
Literature,  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis ;  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law, 
Theodore  W.  Dwight.  The  nomination  of  Gov.  Holbrook  was  made 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  now  in  session.  The  reports  of  the  committees 
show  that  the  affairs  of  the  University  are  satisfactory  beyond  the 
anticipations  even  of  its  warmest  friends.  Everything  is  to  be  in 
readiness  for  the  opening  of  the  institution  on  the  third  Wednesday 
in  September  next.  Seventeen  professorships  have  been  filled,  and 
eleven  vacancies  remain,  the  most  of  them  to  be  filled  in  July.  Gifts 
to  the  amount  of  $1,500  were  tendered  as  premiums  for  the  encour- 
agement of  students. 


Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 

These  springs  have  been  a  favorite  resort  for  invalids  and  pleas- 
ure-seekers for  the  last  half  century.  There  is  no  purer  air  or  more 
romantic  and  delightful  scenery  in  New  England  than  that  by  which 
the  hotel  is  surrounded.  The  mineral  waters  are  not  only  a  luxury 
for  the  bath  and  the  palate,  but  possess  decided  medicinal  proper- 
ties, both  tonic  and  alterative,  proved  by  analysis  and  experiment. 

The  springs  are  accessible  daily  from  New  York  by  railroad  or 
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steamboat,  via  New  London,  or  by  railroad  via  Hartford  and  Willi- 
mantic;  also  from  Boston  and  Albany,  and  northern  cities  generally, 
by  Western  Railroad  via  Palmer,  Mass. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Trumbull's  History  of  Con- 
necticut, 2d  volume  : 

"  The  springs  are  two  in  number.  The  first  discovered  contains 
iron  held  in  solution  by  the  carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  air,  natron  or  na- 
tive alkali,  a  small  portion  of  marine  salt,  and  some  earthy  substan- 
ces. The  other  is  charged  principally  with  hydrogen  gas  of  sulphur. 
It  also  contains  a  very  minute  portion  of  iron.  The  spring  first  dis- 
covered has  been  pronounced  by  chemists  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
chalybeate  springs  in  the  United  States. 

"  The  diseases  in  which  these  waters  have  been  used  with  especial 
benefit  are  cutaneous  affections  generally,  obstinate  ulcers  of  almost 
every  description,  loss  of  appetite  and  indigestion,  dropsies  in  the 
first  stages,  general  debility,  nervous  headaches,  weakness  of  eyes, 
&c.  They  operate  almost  universally  as  a  diuretic.  As  a  perma- 
nent tonic,  these  waters  are  esteemed  as  superior  to  almost  all  others 
in  America.'1 

The  springs  have  all  the  medicinal  power  attributed  to  them. 


Charcoal  as  a  Hemostatic. — In  a  communication  to  the  Berks  Co. 
Med.  Soc.  Dr.  W.  Murray  Weidman,  of  Reading,  offers  the  follow- 
ing of  interest ;  "  Charcoal  (pulverized)  has  been  recommended  by  all 
writers  for  the  arrest  of  epistaxis.  But  sometimes,  especially  in  the 
country,  remedies  cannot  be  obtained.  But  in  every  house  a  cork,  a 
tea-cup,  a  stick,  and  a  fire  can  be  found.  The  cork  is  quickly  charred 
by  the  fire,  easily  pulverized  in  the  cup  by  the  stick  (a  mortar  and 
pestle),  and  thus  one  of  the  most  efficient  remedies  is  speedily  pre- 
pared. A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  called  to  see  a  lad  of  17,  who  had  al- 
ready lost  twelve  ounces  of  blood,  and  was  still  bleeding  profusely 
from  the  right  nostril.  I  used  pressure,  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally, with  no  avail.  I  made  a  cone  of  three  inches  long  of  prepared 
lint,  saturated  it  with  liq.  ferri  subsulph.,  and  pushed  it  up  the  nos- 
tril as  far  as  possible.  This  arrested  the  haemorrhage  for  forty-eight 
hours,  when  oozing  commenced,  and  sufficient  blood  was  swallowed  to 
produce  nausea  and  vomiting.  I  was  summoned  to  his  bedside,  and 
finding  the  blood  again  flowing,  resolved  to  try  the  charcoal  before 
resorting  to  the  posterior  plug.  I  had  the  '  cork  charcoaV  prepared, 
and  directed  it  to  be  snuffed  up,  and  by  means  of  a  quill  blown  into, 
the  nostril.  The  result  was  very  gratifying.  Four  repetitions  had 
the  desired  effect.  The  hemorrhage  was  stopped,  and  what  was 
more  gratifying,  no  pain  or  distress  was  experienced,  as  when  the 
anterior  or  posterior  plug  is  used.  The  arrest  was  so  speedy  and 
effectual,  and  the  remedy  so  simple,  that  I  feel  warranted  in  recom- 
mending it  to  the  profession  in  general." — {Ex.  from  Trans,  of  Med. 
Soc.  of  Pa.) 
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Resin  as  a  Styptic. — It  is  stated  [Richmond  Jleclical  Journal),  by  a 
Richmond  physician  of  large  experience,  that  "  pulverized  resin  is  the 
best  styptic  known.  It  will  succeed  when  others  fail.  It  is  to  be 
used  on  cotton  or  lint." 


Application  of  Antiseptics  to  Wounds. 

The  application  of  antiseptics  locally  to  foul  and  unclean  wounds 
seems  to  have  found  much  favor  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  es- 
pecially with  the  Prussians  in  their  military  hospitals.  An  appara- 
tus is  there  in  use  by  which  the  spray  of  a  solution  of  chlorine  or 
other  disinfectant  is  produced.  It  is  made  on  the  principle  and  plan 
of  the  ether-spray  producer,  but  is  larger.  The  bellows,  of  India, 
rubber,  is  strong,  and  worked  by  the  foot ;  the  tube  connected  there- 
with is  five  or  six  feet  long,  it  has  the  usual  reservoir  of  air,  and 
terminates  in  a  metal  point.  The  vessel  for  the  fluid  to  be  vaporised 
is  capable  of  containing  a  quart  of  fluid.  It  is  fitted  with  two  tubes  : 
the  one  to  admit  air,  the  other  to  pass  into  the  fluid  below,  and  above 
to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  free  end  of  the  tube  from  the  bellows, 
and  to  receive  the  blast  from  the  latter.  The  success  which  has 
attended  the  local  application  of  disinfectants  in  the  form  of  spray 
is  said  to  have  been  most  marked. — London  Lancet. 


The  Cesarean  Operation. — A  woman,  about  35,  named  Schmitt, 
in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy,  was  run  over  by  a  coal  cart  on  the 
Boulevard  de  la  Villette,  a  few  days  ago,  and  received  such  injuries 
in  the  head  that  she  expired  shortly  after  at  an  apothecary's  shop, 
whither  she  had  been  conveyed.  Drs.  Tixier  and  Sallath  then  de- 
termined to  save,  if  possible,  the  unborn  child,  and  by  means  of  the 
Csesarean  operation  delivered  a  fine  healthy  boy,  who  appeared  in  no 
way  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  accident  which  had  been  fatal  to  the 
mother. — Quebec  Chronicle. 


New  Remedies. 

Elixir  of  Cinchona,  Pyrophosphated. — This  preparation  rep- 
resents the  alkaloids  of  Calisaya  bark  in  their  natural  combinations 
with  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron.  A  good  wine  (free  from  tannin)  is 
sometimes  made  an  ingredient  of  the  preparation.  This  preparation 
has  met  with  favor  in  cases  requiring  combination  of  ferruginous  ton- 
ics with  Peruvian  Bark.  The  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron  is  in  combina- 
tion with  Citrate  of  Ammonia,  and  is  not  disposed  to  constipate. 
The  Elixir  is  quite  palatable,  and  well  adapted  to  cases  of  women 
and  children.  Each  dessert-spoonful  represents  about  20  grains  bark, 
and  2  grains  of  soluble  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron.  Dose,  a  dessert- 
spoonful. 

Elixtr  of  Valerianate  of  Ammonia. — The  persistent  taste  and 
odor  of  Valerianate  of  Ammonia  are  well  disguised  in  this  prepara- 
tion by  judicious  combination  with  aromatics.    A  teaspoonful  gener- 
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ally  represents  1  grain  of  Valerianate  of  Ammonia.  Dose,  1  fluid 
drachm. 

Extracts,  Fluid. — The  fluid  extracts  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
afford  reliable  and  concentrated  preparations.  The  recognized  strength 
of  the  fluid  extracts  is  such  that  1  fluid  ounce  represents  1  troy 
ounce  of  the  crude  material.  To  this  rule  there  are  two  exceptions, 
viz. : — Fluid  Extracts  of  Wild  Cherry  and  Peruvian  Bark;  these  two 
are  one-half  of  the  above-mentioned  strength. 

Hypophosphites. — The  Hypophosphites  of  Lime,  Iron,  Soda,  and 
Potassa,  combined  in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  or  with  Glycerine,  have 
been  used  with  much  apparent  success  in  cases  of  nervous  debility 
and  pulmonary  affections.    Dose,  1  to  2  fluid  drachms. 

Iodoform,  or  ter  iodide  of  Formyle,  is  used  in  place  of  the 
Iodides,  with  the  supposed  advantage  of  being  non-irritant,  and  of 
more  ready  absorption  and  assimilation.  It  is  used  in  combination 
with  Quevenne's  Iron,  in  pills  containing  1  grain  of  each  ingredient. 

Iron,  Iodide. — Pills  of  Iodide  of  Iron  are  made  and  coated  with 
sugar  so  as  to  remain  unaltered.  This  method  of  administration  has 
been  found  very  acceptable  to  patients. 

Iron,  Per  Chloride. — U.  S.  P.  The  solution  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeia directed  for  the  preparation  of  tinct.  Ferri  Chloridi,  is  an  excel- 
lent styptic,  and  useful  as  a  stimulating  astringent  for  ulcers.  The 
solid  Per  Chloride  is  used  with  advantage  to  destroy  fungous  growths, 
and  is  especially  useful  in  case  of  inverted  nails. 

Iron,  Per  Sulphate. — MonsePs  salt  in  a  dry  form,  although  af- 
fording convenience  in  carriage,  has  the  disadvantage  of  resolving 
itself  during  dissolution  into  an  insoluble  subsalt  and  an  acid  solu- 
tion of  the  per  sulphate.  Monsel's  solution,  if  properly  prepared,  is 
free  from  excess  of  acid,  and  is  preferable  as  a  styptic  to  a  solution 
made  from  the  salt. 

Iron,  Pyrophosphate. — U.  S.  P.  Is  a  compound  salt  containing 
Pyrophosphate  of  Iron  and  Citrate  of  Ammonia.  The  Citrate  of 
Ammonia  is  necessary  to  render  the  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron  soluble. 
This  preparation  is  less  liable  to  produce  constipation  than  the  other 
ferruginous  preparations,  and  being  almost  free  from  chalybeate  taste, 
is  well  suited  for  delicate  women  and  children.  Dose,  3  to  5  grains, 
to  which  Syrup  of  ginger  can  be  added. 

Lithia,  Carbonate. — U.  S.  P.  Recommended  in  cases  of  gout 
and  gouty  diathesis  to  eliminate  Uric  Acid  from  the  system.  Car- 
bonate of  Lithia  is  soluble  in  one  hundred  parts  of  water  at  ordinary 
temperature,  and  much  more  freely  soluble  in  Carbonic  Acid  Water. 
The  dose  of  the  Carbonate,  is  from  3  to  6  grains. 

Morphia  Meconnate. — This  alkaloid,  combined  with  the  acid 
associated  with  it  in  opium,  has  had  claimed  for  it  less  disposition  to 
produce  nausea  than  the  usual  Salt  of  Opium.  Dose,  the  same  as 
the  sulphate. 

Magnesia,  Citrate,  in  agranular  condition,  giving  an  effervescent 
solution,  affords  facilities  for  the  administration  of  this  refrigerant 
laxative.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  strongly  acid  than  the 
solution  as  usually  found  in  the  shops. 
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Narcia. — One  of  the  alkaloids  from  opium,  lias  received  atten- 
tion as  a  Narcotic.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  simply  sedative 
without  toxic  properties.  The  price,  however,  is  likely  to  interfere 
with  any  extended  use  of  the  remedy.  It  has  been  used  in  doses  lar- 
ger than  is  customary  with  morphia. 

Pepsine. — Prepared  from  the  stomach  of  sheep,  is  growing  into 
favor  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  and  debility  of  the  stomach  following  or 
attendant  on  exhausting  diseases.  Dose,  about  15  grains,  to  be  taken 
before  each  meal. 

Per  Manganate  or  Potash. — Two  articles  are  found  in  commerce. 
A  crude  manganate,  which  becomes  Per  Manganate  in  solution,  and  a 
crystallized  Per  Manganate.  The  former  is  sold  at  one-fourth  the 
price  of  the  crystal.  It  affords  a  strongly  alkaline  solution,  which 
should  be  neutralized  by  asetic  or  nitric  acid,  if  it  is  desired  to  use  it 
on  ulcerated  surfaces,  or  internally.  As  a  disinfectant  it  answers  an 
economical  purpose. 

Rhigoline. — One  of  the  light  Hydrocarbon  products  from  the 
distillation  of  Petroleum  Oil.  It  is  more  volatile  than  ether  (boil- 
ing at  70°  F).  It  is  used  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  by  means  usually  of 
Richardson's  spray-producing  apparatus,  either  by  itself  or  preferably 
mixed  with  ether. 

Soda,  Chlorate. — Has  for  advantage  over  the  corresponding 
Potash  Salt,  a  much  greater  solubility,  dissolving  in  3  parts  of  water 
at  60°  F.    Dose,  the  same  as  chlorate  of  potash. 

Soda,  Sulphite. — U.  S.  P.  Used  in  cases  of  yeasty  vomiting, 
some  forms  of  sore  mouth  attributed  to  a  parasitic  vegetable,  dyspep- 
sia, and  other  forms  of  digestive  derangements,  and  erysipelas.  Dose, 
1  drachm  two  or  three  times  a  day.  As  a  wash,  1  drachm  to  1  ounce 
of  water. 


Ergot  in  Paralysis  of  the  Bladder. 

Dr.  Leon  Serbet  was  called  to  a  patient,  aged  66  years,  who  had 
been  suffering  from  incontinence  of  urine  for  fifteen  years.  On  the 
day  of  the  visit  the  patient  had  complete  retention.  There  was  no 
constriction  of  the  urethra,  marked  sensibility,  or  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  water,  except  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  prostate.  At 
the  end  of  eight  days  the  patient  had  still  no  power  over  the  bladder. 
The  case  being  considered  as  one  of  paralysis,  owing  to  over-disten- 
sion, it  was  concluded  to  try  the  ergot  of  rye  in  powder;  thirty 
grains  during  the  day.  This  produced  no  effect  beyond  slight  pains 
in  the  hypogastric  region,  and  the  water  still  required  to  be  drawn 
with  the  catheter.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  the  ergot  was  admin- 
istered in  fifteen-grain  doses,  four  times  daily,  at  twenty  minutes 
interval  before  and  after  a  hip-bath  given  in  the  morning.  From  this 
time  the  patient  could  urinate,  and  the  incontinence  disappeared. 
This  treatment  was  continued  for  fifteen  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  patient  was  cured. — Med.  Gazette. 
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Liquor  Ferri  Persulphatis  as  an  Anti-Periodic. 

Dr.  Gr.  H.  Lenoir  states  {Southern  Journal  Medical  Science,  Nov. 
1867),  that  he  lias  tried  the  liquor  ferri  persulphatis  in  several  cases 
of  intermittent  fever,  where  quinia  has  failed,  and  even  produced  un- 
pleasant effects. 

"  Immediately  after  the  administration  of  the  iron  the  chills 
ceased,  and  in  but  one  case  was  there  a  recurrence  of  the  malady,  and 
in  that  the  patient  had  but  one  chill,  after  which  there  was  no  symp- 
tom of  a  recurrence." 

He  gave  the  solution  in  doses  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  drops 
every  four  or  six  hours,  generally  preceded  by  a  full  dose  of  pil. 
cathart.  comp. 


Oil  of  Juniper  as  a  Diuretic. 

Sir  James  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  spoke  before  the  British  Med- 
ical Association,  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  this  oil  inhaled  as  a  vapor 
in  promoting. the  flow  of  urine.  He  puts  a  teaspoonful  of  the  oil  of 
juniper  inso  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  and  directs  the  patient  to  breathe 
the  steam.  This  gentleman,  who  is  so  well  known  as  the  advocate  of 
chloroform  in  midwifery,  at  the  same  time  expressed  the  belief  that 
a  century  will  find  the  profession  administering  all  of  our  remedies 
in  the  form  of  vapors. — Half-  Yearly  Compendium  of  Medical  Science. 


Delirium  Tremens  with  Cannabis  Indica. 

Dr.  Bedoe,  Physician  to  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary,  advises,  in 
the  treatment  of  mania  a  potu,  the  employment  of  the  cannabis  indica. 
He  usually  begins  with  a  grain  of  good  extract  or  twenty  minims  of 
the  tincture ;  waits  from  four  to  six  hours,  and  then,  if  the  patient 
be  awake,  gives  a  double  dose.  If  this  also  prove  fruitless,  six  hours 
later  he  gives  three  or  even  four  grains;  then  allows  six  or  eight 
hours  to  pass,  and  if  necessary  tries  a  yet  larger  dose.  Longer  inter- 
vals are  obviously  needful  for  extract  than  for  tincture.  In  one  case 
Dr.  B.  gave  as  much  as  six  grains  before  the  patient  began  to  sleep. 
Along  with  the  remedy  he  is  accustomed  to  give  as  much  soup,  milk, 
and  other  digestible  food  as  the  patient's  stomach  will  bear,  and  says 
that  cannabis  does  not  injure  the  appetite  as  does  opium.  He  rarely 
gives  alcoholic  stimulants  unless  the  pulse  gives  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  its  propriety. 


Women  Doctors  tn  England. 

The  London  Spectator  says :  "  We  have  heard  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  our  living  physicians,  that  one  of  the  new 
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ladj  physicians  is  doing,  in  the  most  admirable  manner,  a  work  which 
medical  men  would  never  even  have  had  the  chance  of  doing.  Moth- 
ers bring  their  children  to  her  in  hundreds  to  consult  her  on  really 
important  points,  on  which  they  freely  admit  that  they  would  never 
have  thought  of  taking  advice  at  all  had  she  not  been  accessible  to 
them.  And  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  even  in  law,  as 
certainly  in  literature  and  art,  special  fields  of  exertion  quite  con- 
sistent with  feminine  instincts  will  spring  up,  if  they  are  only  looked 


Noxious  Effects,  of  the  Kernels  of  Peach  Stones. — At 
Toulon,  a  short  time  ago,  three  children,  from  four  to  five  years  old, 
who  had  eaten  some  of  these  kernels,  were  seized  with  very  severe 
convulsions.  One  died  in  less  than  an  hour,  the  two  others,  who  had 
perhaps  partaken  less  freely  of  the  poisonous  substance,  recovered — 
thanks  to  very  active  and  persevering  therapeutical  measures. 


Opaque  Cornea. 

M.  de  Luca  (Medical  Times  and  Gazette)  has  found  that  sulphate 
of  soda  will  remove  the  opaque  spots  in  the  cornea  with  great  rapidity. 
He  first  used  a  solution,  but  afterward  ascertained  that  the  finely 
pulverized  powder  was  more  speedy  in  its  operation.  A  few  particles 
allowed  to  fall  upon  the  eye  restored  in  great  measure  the  vision  of 
one,  who  before  was  almost  blind. 


Valuable  Preparation  of  Glycerin. 

The  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Pharmacy  contains  a  formula  for  a 
preparation  which  is  likely  to  prove  valuable  for  external  use.  Four 
parts,  by  weight,  of  yolk  of  egg  are  to  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with 
five  parts  of  glycerin.  The  compound  has  the  consistence  of  honey, 
and  is  unctuous  like  fatty  substances,  over  which  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  easily  removed  by  water.  It  is  unalterable,  a  specimen  hav- 
ing laid  exposed  to  the  air  for  three  years  unchanged.  Applied  to 
the  skin  it  forms  a  varnish  which  effectually  prevents  the  action  of 
air.  These  properties  render  it  serviceable  for  broken  surfaces  of  all 
kinds,  particularly  erysipelas  and  sore  nipples,  and  for  cutaneous 
affections,  of  which  it  allays  the  itching.  In  the  latter  case,  its  harm- 
lessness  prevents  any  interference  with  suckling. 


For  Sale. 

To  an  Eclectic  physician,  my  practice  and  house  and  lot,  located 
in  Gowanda,  Catt.  Co.,  N.  Y.  My  practice  amounts  to  $4,000  per 
year.    Will  give  possession  about  the  middle  of  May.    In  mean 
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time  will  recommend  and  introduce  purchaser  to  my  patrons.  Will 
sell  all  for  $2,000.  Terms  of  payment  easy.  All  applications  for 
this  location  must  be  made  immediately. 

C.  C.  Johnson,  M.D., 

Gowanda,  Catt.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  AND  JOURNALS  RECEIVED. 

Lectures  on  Orthopaedic  Surgery,  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn 
Medical  and  Surgical  Institute.  By  Louis  Bauer,  M,  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S., 
Eng.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery,  etc.  Second  edition, 
revised  and  augmented,  with  84  illustrations.  New  York,  William 
Wood  &  Co.,  Publishers,  61  Walker  Street,  New  York,  1868.  Will 
be  noticed  in  next  No.  of  Review. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  1867. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Report  on  Public  Schools  in  Rhode  Island, 
made  to  the  General  Assembly  at  the  January  Session,  1866. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  city  of  Chicago,  1867. 

Forty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York 
State  Library,  Albany,  1867. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Wells,  Editor  Phrenological  Journal,  has  published — 

The  Good  Man's  Legacy.  An  Excellent  Sermon,  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Osgood,  D.D.  With  Portrait  and  Sketch  of  Dr.  Richard 
Rothe,  of  Heidelburg.    Price,  "25  cents. 

Consumption;  its  Cause,  and  Cure  by  the  Swedish  Movement. 
With  Illustrations  and  Directions  for  Home  Application.  By  David 
Wark.  M.D.    Price,  30  cents. 

Education  of  the  Heart.  The  Necessity  of  Moral  Culture 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Women  in  Medical  History. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WILDER,  M.  D. 

There  have  appeared  within  the  past  few  months, 
numerous  paragraphs  in  the  public  journals,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  success  of  women  in  reclaiming  their  ancient 
prerogative  to  cure  or  care  professionally  for  the  sick,  is  fast 
becoming  an  accomplished  fact.  This  is  not  altogether  a 
"  Yankee  notion,"  although  the  establishment  of  medical  col- 
leges for  women  seems  to  have  first  occurred  in  this  country  ; 
and  the  first  cordial  welcome  was  accorded  to  women  within 
the  vestibule  of  the  medical  profession,  by  members  of  the 
Eclectic  and  Homoeopathic  schools.  The  idea  is.an  old  one, 
much  older  than  many  have  supposed  ;  and  comes  from  the 
other  hemisphere. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  Russian  lady,  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  whose  name  I  regret 
has  not  been  given,  was  awarded  after  due  examination  the 
degree  of  Medicines  Doctor.  Professor  Rose  delivered  the 
address  and  conferred  the  diploma,  declaring  to  the  audience 
as  he  did  so,  that  this  was  no  innovation.  Over  fifty  years 
ago,  he  informed  them,  a  woman  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  old  University  of  Giessen,  on  the 
Vol.  III. — no.  23.  49 
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river  Lahn,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  If 
this  had  been  an  isolated  example,  it  would  have  served 
abundantly  to  illustrate  our  position  that  the  entrance  of 
women  into  the  medical  profession,  and  especially  into  the 
halls  of  medical  instruction,  is  no  intrusion,  no  advancing 
beyond  their  appropriate  sphere  of  useful  activity,  no  ab- 
normal or  unprecedented  manifestation. 

But  the  instance  is  not  solitary.  In  London,  but  the  last 
autumn,  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany adopted  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  women  should  not  be 
excluded  from  their  examinations  in  arts;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  important  concession  will  be  followed  by  admitting 
them  unreservedly  to  the  medical  examinations.  It  is  said 
this  decision  has  been  mainly  brought  about  by  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan, an  influential  member  of  the  Court  of  Assistants, 
which  is  the  governing  bod}^.  Dr.  Buchanan  is  also  a  con- 
siderable subscriber  to  the  funds  of  the  Female  Medical 
Society,  and  he  is  a  member  of  a  select  committee  recently 
formed  "  to  promote  the  development  of  the  Ladies'  Medical 
College  on  a  sound  public  basis."  The  college  has  now  been 
in  successful  operation  for  four  years.  It  has  already  become 
self-supporting,  and  has  among  its  list  of  subscribers  and 
friends  the  names  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll,  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  Lord  Houghton,  Archbishop  Manning,  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  and  others. 

"When  the  colleges  and  universities  of  Europe  are  open 
to  them,  it  is  not  for  the  more  recently  established  seminaries 
of  America  to  demand  their  exclusion.  If  the  older  civil- 
ization has  given  them  access  to  professional  attainments  and 
degrees,  the  more  recent  civilization  of  this  continent  will 
not  be  able  to  hold  them  back.  We  have  got  to  keep  up 
with  the  times,  and  maintain  an  equal  step  with  the  progres- 
sives over  the  Atlantic,  or  we  will  soon  become  ourselves  an 
effete  order  of  beings,  already  in  decay  while  not  yet  mature. 
To  be  an  "  old  fogy  "  in  America,  a  fossil  of  a  modern  era, 
is  a  rank  for  which  we  have  no  ambition. 

Doctor  T.  G.  Thomas,  of  this  city,  has  recently  compiled 
a  "Practical  Treatise"  on  Diseases  of  Women,  containing 
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great  research,  and  other  merit ;  in  which  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  (page  49)  in  relation  to  female  practitioners  : 
"  Within  the  last  twenty  years  a  vigorous  attempt  has 
been  made  to  open  the  field  of  gynecology  to  female  labor, 
and  to  place  it  and  its  sister  branch,  obstetrics,  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  possible,  under  the  management  of  female  practi- 
tioners. To  this  end  female  colleges  have  been  established 
in  Geneva,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  of 
America;  and  of  late  the  English  journals  inform  us  of  the 
foundation  of  one -in  London.  In  France  a  proportion  of 
the  work  has  for  a  long  time  been  allotted  to  the  '  Sages 
Femmes,'  or  midwives.  Many  of  those  who  foster  the  at- 
tempt appear  to  regard  it  as  a  novel  one,  and  reiterate  the 
assertion  that  woman  has  never  been  allowed  a  fair  trial  in 
this,  her  most  appropriate  sphere  of  action.  This  is  a  great 
error.  ISTot  only  has  the  way  been  open  to  her  as  competi- 
tor with  man,  but  at  times  it  has  been  almost  entirely  relin- 
quished to  her  keeping.  If  success  has  not  attended  her 
efforts,  it  has  been  due,  not  to  want  of  opportunity,  but  of 
capacity  or  adaptation.  iEtius  makes  mention  of  the  writ- 
ings and  practice  of  Aspasia,  who  wTas  a  doctress  at  Rome, 
about  the  third  century,  and  copies  extensively  from  her 
upon  ulceration  and  displacements  of  the  wromb.  Paulus 
^Egineta  is,  for  some  of  his  chapters,  indebted  to  Cleopatra, 
fragments  of  whose  writings  he  has  preserved  to  us.  He 
evidently  quotes  her  with  respect,  and  credits  her  with  what 
he  borrows.  In  the  thirteenth  century  an  Arabian  woman, 
Tratula  by  name,  published  a  treatise  in  which  she  mentions 
that  many  Saracenic  women  practised  the  art  of  obstetrics 
at  Salerno.  The  women  of  Greece  and  Rome  approached 
the  task  much  better  prepared  to  meet  its  requirements  both 
mentally  and  physically,  than  do  those  of  our  day  ;  and 
surely  no  lack  of  opportunity  could  have  been  complained 
of  by  the  successors  of  Agnodice.* 

*The  story  of  Agnodico  is  related  by  Hyginus.  She  was  an  Athenian 
maiden,  and  as  such  forbidden  to  learn  any  surgical  art.  But  she  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  disguise  of  a  man,  in  becoming  a  student  of  Hierophilus,  a 
physician  of  some  note ;  and  afterward  engaged  in  practice  with  rare 
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"Those  of  the  Arabian  civilization  had  not  only  opportuni- 
ty, but  the  incentive  of  necessity  to  urge  them  on  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge  and  skill ;  for  so  great  were  the 
sensuality  and  libertinism  of  the  Saracens,  that  the  Moham- 
medan laws  prohibited  the  attendance  of  males  upon 
females ;  and  thus  the  whole  duty,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
devolved  upon  the  midwives. 

"  No  one  of  extended  views  can  desire  to  see  the  doors 
of  science  shut  to  any  who  are  sincere  in  their  wishes  to  en- 
gage in  its  pursuits ;  nevertheless,  there  is  no  resisting  the 
evidence  of  history  that,  in  spite  of  opportunities  and  incen- 
tives, female  practitioners  have  failed  in  times  past,  not  only 
to  advance,  but  even  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  art 
entrusted  to  their  hands.  The  experience  of  the  future  may 
belie  that  of  the  past ;  but  even  its  doing  so  will  offer  no 
good  reason  for  despising  the  lesson  which  the  past  has  left 
on  record." 

We  do  not  care  to  controvert  the  somewhat  hasty  con- 
clusion of  this  learned  author  at  any  considerable  length,  in 
relation  to  the  failure  of  women  in  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  art  which  he  acknowledges  was  once  almost  monopo- 
lized by  them.  "We  prefer  to  leave  that  to  the  women,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  capable  at  least  of  speaking  for  them- 
selves. But  he  must  permit  a  few  corrections  of  the  trivial 
errors  of  his  statements.  There  has  been  a  medical  college 
for  women  in  London  for  four  years  past,  as  has  been  already 
shown  ;  and  there  are  similar  institutions  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  but  not  in  the  city,  or  more  cor- 
rectly, the  village  of  Geneva,  in  America.  It  is  true  that 
Elizabeth  Blackwell  attended  lectures  and  received  a  degree 
at  Geneva,  but  the  Faculty  of  the  institution  declined  to  ad- 
mit any  more  female  students.  The  Eclectic  and  one  or 
two  Homoeopathic  colleges  admit  them  ;  but  the  old  school 

success.  Her  skill  excited  envy,  and  she  was  arraigned  before  the 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  on  some  charge  made  by  rival  practitioners. 
Here  her  sex  was  disclosed ;  but  instead  of  conviction,  she  was  trium- 
phantly acquitted,  and  a  new  law  formed  authorizing  free-born  women  to 
study  and  practise  medicine. 
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colleges  are  closed  aud  locked.  The  disposition,  however,  is 
even  worse  than  the  practice.  The  female  students  attend- 
ing the  clinics  at  Bellevne  Hospital  in  New  York,  complain 
of  the  uncourteous  and  sometimes  ribald  treatment  which 
they  have  received  on  those  occasions.* 

*  Since  preparing  this  article,  I  Lave  come  across  the  following  para- 
graphs, which  illustrate  the  reluctance,  amazing,  as  it  shows  the  preva- 
lence of  trilobite  ideas  among  certain  circles  of  medical  men.  The  first  is 
from  the  Evening  Post : 

The  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Massachusetts  has  just  finished 
a  sharp  wrangle  over  the  question  of  admitting  into  its  ranks  a  woman 
who  has  been  graduated  with  all  the  honors,  and  is  already  a  successful 
practitioner  in  Boston.  When  the  final  vote  was  taken  there  was  very 
nearly  a  tie — thirty-three  doctors  voting  against,  and  thirty-one  for  the 
admission.  This  was  a  defeat  for  Mrs.  Mercy  B.  Jackson,  of  course  ;  but 
a  defeat  which  came  so  near  a  victory  is  a  sign  of  promise.  The  two  or 
three  physicians  who  made  up  the  adverse  majority  will  be  quite  likely 
to  change  their  minds  before  the  year  is  out.  The  women  doctors  are 
doing  excellent  service,  if  in  no  other  way  than  by  demonstrating  the 
capacity  of  women. 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker  declares  its  views  on  the  subject  with  great 
positiveness.    It  says : 

No  feature  of  the  general  question  of  woman's  rights  is  exacting  more 
attention  than  the  recognition  of  women  as  regular  medical  practitioners. 
There  is  scarcely  a  meeting  of  a  medical  association  in  which  the  question 
does  not  come  up,  and  it  is  generally  disposed  of  as  speedily  as  possible  by 
deciding  that  this  particular  right  of  woman  is  not  to  be  respected  at 
present.  The  Pittsburg  County  Medical  Society's  Convention  presented 
lately  an  argument  taking  ground  that  there  were  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  well-educated  women,  or  women  sufficiently  well-educated,  to  embrace 
this  profession.  If  this  is  the  only  reason  for  excluding  females,  the  ar- 
gument falls  to  the  ground.  Oberlin,  Antioch,  Vassar,  and  Kutgers 
Colleges  are  graduating  every  year  hundreds  of  young  women,  who,  so 
far  as  education  and  general  accomplishments  are  concerned,  are  vastly  in 
advance  of  many  of  the  young  men  who  go  to  Pittsburg  or  come  to  this 
city,  or  enter  medical  colleges  elsewhere,  to  become  what  Bob  Sawyer 
calls  "sawbones  in  training."  It  is  not  likely  that  women  will  ever 
become  eminent  surgeons  ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  pursuit, 
woman  will  find  her  proper  place.  No  woman  has  as  yet  written  a  great 
epic,  or  a  noted  opera,  and  even  the  great  pianists  are  found  among  men. 
But  those  women  who  are  entirely  competent  will  take  that  place  in  the 
medical  profession  for  which  they  are  fitted.  The  question  has  passed 
the  bounds  of  controversy,  and  already  assumes  the  phase  of  an  established 
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It  has  not  been  pretended  by  educators  of  female  medical 
students,  that  they  were  doing  any  novel  or  marvellous 
thing.  To  be  sure,  they  were  innovating  upon  a  usage  of 
modern  establishing ;  but  they  knew  that  "  in  the  beginning 
it  was  not  so."  In  former  periods  the  prerogative  of  the 
female  physician  was  acknowledged.  Our  Norse  and  Ger- 
man ancestors  believed  that  a  God-born  element  pertained 
to  the  sex,  and  accordingly  entrusted  to  them  the  healing  art 
and  the  kindred  pursuit  of  divination.  The  "  wise  woman 
was  the  medical  adviser  in  other  countries,  and  mediaeval 
romance  abounds  with  her  testimonials.  The  Romans  and 
Greeks  made  a  goddess,  Lucina,  the  patroness  of  the  ob- 
stetrical art,  showing  that  they  considered  it  emphatically  a 
female  vocation.  Socrates,  the  Athenian  philosopher,  was 
the  son  of  a  female  practitioner,  named  Phsenarete ;  and 
during  the  whole  period  embraced  in  the  narratives  of  the 
Bible,  the  obstetrical  art  was  the  peculiar  province  of  women 
in  Syria  and  Egypt.  Modern  Abyssinia  seems  to  have 
maintained  the  former  customs  ;  for  the  mother  of  King 
Theodore  was  also  famous  as  a  successful  compounder  of 
medicines  and  a  physician  of  the  sick.  Every  intelligent 
advocate  of  the  practice  of  medicine  by  women,  has  been 
aware  that  he  had  on  his  side,  not  only  the  convictions  of 
earnest  and  progressive  men  of  the  present  time,  but  abun- 
dance of  examples  and  traditions  from  the  past. 

Whether  women  will  maintain  proficiency  in  the  healing 
art  is  a  question  for  themselves  to  determine.  With  Cleo- 
patra, Aspasia,  and  Agnodice,  who  have  been  cited  for  ex- 
amples, it  is  certain  that  they  have  attained  eminence  in  the 
profession ;  and  even  in  more  modern  times,  a  Madame 
Boivin  has  compelled  learned  professors  to  yield  her  the 
palm.  With  men  doing  the  legislation  and  shaping  the  in- 
stitutions, it  is  little  marvel  that  women  have  been  crowrded 
out  from  the  medical  vocation.     Our  American  civilization 

fact.  All  that  remains  is  to  see  whether  what  women  promise  to  do  pro- 
fessionally can  be  accomplished,  and  if  the  introduction  of  this  new  ele- 
ment in  the  medical  profession  shall  be  an  additional  and  valuable  means 
of  alleviating  human  suffering. 
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will  not  let  them  even  set  type  or  learn  mechanical  handi- 
crafts ;  while  millinery,  cooking,  and  retail  traffic  are  grasp- 
ed after  by  men.  But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  cite  these  things  as 
evidence  of  the  incapacity  of  women. 

We  suspect,  however,  that  there  is  a  little  professional 
pique  at  the  bottom.  The  acquisition  of  medical  degrees 
and  employment  by  women  will  be  very  likely  to  revolution- 
ize a  practice  which  has  become  somewhat  too  general.  The 
sickly  sentimental  doctrine  of  Michelethas  been  promulgated 
that  a  woman  is  "always  an  invalid.  Her  ailments  and 
fancied  maladies  have  been  created  into  a  speciality,  and 
hundreds  of  physicians  make  their  subsistence  by  treating 
them.  Little  skill  and  learning  are  required,  and  the  prac- 
tice pays  well.  To  be  sure,  female  delicacy  is  sacrificed, 
and  a  morbid  sensibility  established,  making  their  mens' 
patients  the  derision  of  all  their  acquaintance.  But  the 
labor  is  easy  and  the  emoluments  lucrative.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  sufficient  number  of  intelligent  women  into  the 
profession  of  medicine  would  do  away  with  all  this  pretty 
thoroughly.  The  quackery  and  impostures  which  have 
been  accepted,  in  so  many  quarters,  need  such  a  check. 
The  pretended  number  of  uterine  displacements,  now  afford- 
ing a  harvest  for  learned  empiricism,  would  soon  pass  out  of 
hearing,  and  the  two  hundred  styles  of  pessary,  as  well  as 
other  pandemoniac  harness  devised  for  the  torture  of  unwary 
females,  would  fall  into  contempt. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  claims  of  women  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  medical  profession  assume  new  strength. 
Their  right  as  human  beings  to  all  knowledge  which  they 
can  acquire,  is  supplemented  by  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  the  more  capable  to  become  saviors  and  protectors  of 
their  own  sex. 

Fortified  by  examples  from  the  past  and  called  forward 
by  the  needs  of  the  present  time,  the  course  to  be  pursued  is 
rendered  obvious.  When  the  door  to  the  House  of  Science 
is  open,  women  may  and  should  enter  ;  where  it  is  shut,  it 
must  be  opened.  The  days  of  our  effete  fogyism  are  num- 
bered.    Cabals  and  other  combinations  cannot  long  hinder. 
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What  has  been  done  by  women,  can  be  done  by  them  again. 
It  becomes  our  instructors,  our  institutions  of  learning,  our 
leaders  of  public  opinion  to  be  no  longer  indifferent;  but  to 
afford  freely  to  one  sex  as  well  as  to  the  other,  that  knowledge 
and  that  countenance  and  favor  in  its  acquirement,  which 
is  always  due  to  honest  purpose  and  honorable  endeavor. 


Agrimonin. 

BY  PROF.  C.  T.  HART,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 

According  to  the  nomenclature  adopted  in  naming  the 
active  concentrated  powders  obtained  from  the  various  me- 
dicinal plants,  agrimonin  should  be  applied  to  that  derived 
from  the  agrimonia  eupatoria,  or  agrimony.  This  peren- 
nial herb  is  common  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  grow- 
ing along  road-sides,  in  fields  and  woods,  and  sometimes 
called  cockle-burr,  stickwort,  &c.  It  bears  racemes  of  yel- 
low flowers  in  July  and  August.  The  whole  plant — leaves, 
stalk,  and  root — is  medicinal.  The  root  seems  to  possess 
greater  astringency  than  the  stalk  or  leaves. 

Until  quite  recently,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
agent.  It  is  classed  as  astringent  and  tonic,  particularly  to 
mucous  membranes,  and  an  infusion  is  recommended  in 
bowel  affections  attended  with  a  relaxed  or  atonic  condition 
of  the  mucous  membrane ;  also  in  cystitis  and  disorders  gen- 
erally of  the  urinary  apparatus.  It  is  likewise  claimed  that 
it  acts  directly  on  certain  kinds  of  renal  calculi,  or  so  mod- 
ifies the  condition  of  the  urine,  as  to  lead  to  their  disintegra- 
tion. Some  writer  further  advocates  for  it  alterative  proper- 
ties, and  says,  if  persisted  in,  will  cure  scrofula.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  discovered  to  possess  still 
another  and  most  valuable  property,  namely,  diuretic,  espe- 
cially when  employed  as  such  in  abdominal  dropsy.  In  the 
cases  in  which,  to  my  knowledge,  it  has  proved  so  serviceable 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  it  was  administered  in  the 
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form  of  alcoholic  fluid  extract,  as  prepared  by  Hart  &  Day 
— a  teaspoonful  or  more,  combined  with  a  few  drops  of  gel- 
seminum  and  simple  syrup,  every  four  to  six  hours.  It  is 
probable  that  this  form  of  preparation  contains  the  full 
therapeutic  virtues  of  the  plant ;  one  thing  is  certain,  re- 
markable effects  follow  its  administration.  The  same  com- 
bination also  acts  promptly  and  efficiently  in  gonorrhoea ; 
and  one  physician  of  my  acquaintance  relies  upon  it  exclu- 
sively in  the  treatment  of  acute  cases.  The  action  of  the 
agrimony  in  the  two  latter  diseases  greatly  enhances  its  value 
and  enlarges  its  scope  of  usefulness.  Nor  is  it  confined  to 
gonorrhoeal  irritation,  but  may  be  extended  to  other  forms  of 
urethral  and  cystic  inflammations. 

Without  attempting  a  full  history  of  this  plant,  or  detail- 
ing all  the  special  cases  in  which  it  may  be  beneficially 
employed,  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  inquire  into  the  par- 
ticular tissues  on  which  it  acts,  and  the  precise  disorders  of 
such  tissues,  in  which  it  will  prove  curative.  The  most 
rational,  and  certainly  the  most  convenient,  method  of 
classifying  remedies  is  on  this  basis.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
medicinal  substances  manifest  special  affinities,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  introduced  into  the  organism,  make  their  selections, 
and  show  their  preferences,  sometimes  carrying  it  to  a  high 
degree  of  refinement.  Note,  for  example,  the  action  of 
woorara  and  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium.  In  a  nervous 
trunk,  the  same  sheath  encloses  both  motor  and  sensory 
fibres.  One  agent  will  pick  out  the  motor  filaments  and  de- 
stroy their  functional  activity  ;  while  the  sensory  are  not  at 
all  influenced,  and  vice  versa.  The  materia  medica  cannot 
be  mastered  and  made  fully  available  until  the  special  affin- 
ities of  all  agents  are  thoroughly  studied  and  their  action 
discovered  and  fixed  on  this  basis.  By  actual  experiment,  we 
find  that  agrimony  manifests  a  preference  for  mucous  tissues  : 
it  selects  them  primarily,  and  in  some  way  sets  up  certain 
changes  which  modify  their  functional  action.  But  we  wish 
to  go  a  step  further.  Dioscorea  also  primarily  selects  the 
mucous  membranes,  yet  the  two  act  differently,  and  are  not 
indicated  in  the  same  diseases.    We  find  that  dioscorea  is- 
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specifically  potent  in  overcoming  irritations  of  mucous  mem- 
branes, attended  with  pain  and  spasm,  no  matter  whether 
located  in  the  stomach,  in  the  ramifications  of  the  bile  ducts 
— as  in  bilious  colic — in  the  bladder  or  uterus.  When  the 
elements  pain  and  spasm  are  associated  with  the  irritation, 
dioscorea  is  prompt  to  relieve  the  irritation.  In  such  cases 
agrimony  is  not  indicated — will  prove  of  no  service  ;  but  in 
other  forms  of  mucous  irritation,  accompanied  with  relaxa- 
tion or  atony,  it  is  a  valuable  agent. 

From  the  data  now  before  us  agrimony  may  be  classed  as 
an  agent  which  acts  primordially  upon  the  mucous  tissues, 
modifying  in  some  way  their  functions,  and  specifically  in 
overcoming  irritations  thereof,  dependent  on,  or  associated 
with,  atony,  relaxation  or  debility. 

With  this  rule  fixed  in  the  mind,  its  range  of  application 
is  at  once  suggested,  and,  added  to  its  diuretic  properties,  it 
constitutes  a  most  valuable  and  reliable  curative  agent.  Its 
growing  importance  makes  it  necessary  to  prepare  it  in  the 
most  concentrated  form,  without  destroying  its  virtues.  With 
this  view,  the  concentrated  powder  has  been  extracted  by 
Dr.  James  Day,  of  the  Empire  Chemical  Laboratary,  to  which 
the  name  agrimonin  has  been  applied.  It  is  obtained  as  a 
dark  leaden-gray,  or  slate-colored  powder,  neither  taste  nor 
smell  being  disagreeable.  Does  it  contain  the  virtues  of  the 
plant  ?  We  are  now  testing  it  experimentally,  and  should  it 
prove  active,  it  will  at  once  take  rank  among  our  most  reli- 
able concentrated  powders,  and  no  physician  will  be  without 
it.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  is  it  active — does  it  represent 
the  agrimony  ?  the  first  and  only  case  in  which  it  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  tried,  gives  reason  to  hope  that  it  does. 
This  case  is  now  under  treatment,  and  the  details  to  be  given 
are  accurate  in  every  particular.  Before  entering  into 
minutiae,  however,  it  is  best  to  say  a  word  regarding  the 
patient's  general  health  and  habits  anterior  to  the  date  of 
the  acute  attack  from  which  he  is  now  suffering.  For  twelve 
months  past,  his  health  has  been  delicate.  Repeated  attacks 
of  chills,  rheumatism,  pleurodynia,  and  a  persistent  laryn- 
gitis, had  greatly  enfeebled  him,  and  there  was  an  irritable, 
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debilitated  condition  of  all  the  mucous  tissues,  an  exquisite 
sensibility  to  cold,  the  slightest  exposure  or  imprudence 
causing  sore  throat,  laryngitis,  or  coryza,  with  an  excessive 
discharge  of  mucus.  Notwithstanding  the  necessity  for  the 
exercise  of  prudence,  the  patient's  general  habits  were  irreg- 
ular, as  to  eating  and  drinking,  and  the  use  of  tobacco.  He 
placed  no  restraint  on  his  appetite,  and  daily  drank  more  or 
less  wine,  ale  or  distilled  spirits,  but  not  to  excess.  He  was, 
notwithstanding,  gaining  strength  and  flesh,  when,  about 
three  weeks  ago,  he  was  suddenly  attacked,  in  the  night, 
with  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  with  complete 
retention  of  urine.  The  usual  treatment  was  adopted,  and, 
in  time,  the  acute  symptoms  subsided.  Up  to  the  8th  inst. 
he  had  taken  various  remedies,  as  buchu,  hydrastis,  leptan- 
dra,  cornus,  &c,  but  no  special  record  was  kept  of  the  case 
or  its  treatment. 

9th.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  to-day  is  as 
follows  :  He  is  much  emaciated,  digestion  feeble,  bowels 
costive,  stomach  and  abdomen  tender  on  pressure,  very  weak, 
though  not  confined  to  bed.  When  three  or  four  ounces  of 
urine  have  accumulated,  there  is  an  urgent  call  to  evacuate 
the  bladder,  which  must  be  responded  to  at  once.  At  first 
the  flow  is  natural,  but  presently  a  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  neck  takes  place,  the  stream  stops,  and  considerable  pain 
is  felt  at  the  verge  of  the  aims,  extending  into  the  urethra. 
This  pain  is  dull  and  heavy,  while  in  the  urethra  it  is  more 
scalding.  By  an  effort,  as  if  to  restrain  the  flow  entirely, 
the  stream  is  kept  up  evenly,  except  for  the  last  few  drachms, 
which  are  expelled  in  jets,  as  by  spasmodic  action.  There  is 
much  tenderness  on  pressure  from  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
along  the  urethral  track.  There  exists  an  annoying  dribbling, 
or  rather  an  occasional  jetting  of  a  little  urine,  increased  by 
exercise  or  sudden  movement,  and  necessitating  the  wearing 
of  a  cloth  with  oil  silk  to  protect  the  clothing.  A  little  of 
what  appears  to  be  yellow  pus  is  discovered  on  the  cloth  to- 
day. 

Urine. — First  examination  of  urine  made  to-day,  from  a 
specimen  taken  from  the  whole  quantity  passed  during  the 
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night,  which  was  about  twenty  ounces.  This  is  much  more 
than  he  had  discharged  in  one  night  since  first  attacked. 
Yesterday — the  eighth — he  took  no  medicine,  except  three 
grains  of  agrimonin  ;  one  grain  morning,  noon,  and  night — 
this  being  the  first  he  had  taken.  Dined  yesterday  on  fish, 
and  took  a  glass  of  ale,  which  disagreed  ;  vomited  in  the 
evening,  and  took  a  tablespoonful  of  lime-water.  The  urine 
on  standing  deposits  a  copious  white,  flocculent  sediment ;  is 
of  lighter  color  than  normal ;  specific  gravity  8  ;  reaction 
slightly  acid.  Under  the  microscope  are  discovered  a  little 
mucus,  many  tube  casts,  considerable  pus,  and  abundant 
shreds  of  ordinary  epithelium,  and  also  the  caudate  variety. 

Treatment. — Agrimonin  continued  ;  still  in  one-grair^  do- 
ses three  times  a  day  ;  no  other  medicine ;  light  diet ;  able 
to  attend  to  business,  though  very  weak. 

10th.  Amount  of  urine  passed  last  night  about  sixteen 
ounces ;  specific  gravity  20  ;  reaction  normal ;  about  the 
same  proportion  of  epithelial  shreds  and  pus.  Tendency  of 
the  stream  to  check  during  micturition,  with  pain,  and 
tenesmus  still  continue.  The  last  few  drops  passed  are  still 
thick,  white  and  muddy.    No  change  in  treatment  or  diet. 

11th.  Quantity  last  night  about  sixteen  ounces ;  color 
normal ;  specific  gravity  18  ;  acidity  normal ;  less  flocculent 
deposit ;  epithelium  and  pus  greatly  diminished  ;  less  pain 
and  irritation  ;  feels  better ;  digestion  improved ;  bowels  reg- 
ular ;  continue  same  treatment. 

13th.  To-day  the  color,  specific  gravity,  and  reaction 
normal ;  pus,  epithelium,  and  mucus  greatly  lessened  ;  pain, 
irritation,  and  dribbling  also  much  lessened  ;  still  gaining 
strength,  though  very  slowly ;  all  tenderness  on  pressure 
over  stomach  and  bowels  disappeared ;  bowels  regular ; 
agrimonin  in  same  doses  continued  ;  in  addition,  four  ounces 
of  a  decoction  of  althea  officinalis,  three  times  a  day. 

15th.    No  perceptible  change ;  treatment  continued. 

From  the  foregoing  report,  it  is  just  to  say  that  in  one 
case  a  fair  trial  has  been  given  the  agrimonin,  at  least  for  a 
few  days.  It  is  not  proper  to  jump  at  conclusions,  or  gen- 
eralize from  only  a  few  experiments.    In  this  instance,  with- 
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in  12  hours  after  the  use  of  one  article,  very  perceptible 
changes  are  established  in  the  urine.  It  is  increased  in 
quantity,  changed  in  color  and  reaction  ;  the  specific  gravity 
rises  from  8  to  20.  Under  its  continuance,  abnormal  in- 
gredients— pus,  epithelial  shreds,  tube  casts,  and  mucus — 
gradually  diminish ;  and  the  dull,  heavy  pain,  apparently 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  with  the  scalding  sensation  in  the 
urethra,  and  spasm  during  micturition,  likewise  subside. 
Under  its  administration,  digestion  improves,  the  bowels  be- 
come regular,  and  -strength  is  slowly  gained,  though  the 
patient  attends  to  business,  and  does  much  more  active  labor 
than  is  proper.  It  is  possible  that  this  might  all  be  a  coinci- 
dence, or  occasioned  exclusively  by  a  more  careful  attention 
to  diet.  There  is  no  doubt  the  latter  had  much  to  do  with 
the  improvement  of  digestion,  but  the  change  in  the  urine 
may  have  been  influenced  by  the  agrimonin.  I  place  the 
c^se  on  record  with  the  facts,  and  hope  others  will  aid  in 
discovering  whether  agrimonin  is  an  inert  substance,  or 
whether  it  represents  the  virtues  of  the  plant  from  which  it 
is  obtained. 

Empire  Cheni.  Laboratory,  221  E.  26tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


Extract  from  a  Valedictory  Lecture  Delivered  before  the  Class  of  the 
New  York  Eclectic  Medical  College,  by  Prof.  Robert  S.  Xewton,  M.  D., 
February  5,  1868. 

EEPORTED  BY  H.  C.  COOPER,  M.  D. 

Gen  tlemen  of  the  Medical  Class  of  the  Session  of  18C7-S  : 

As  this  is  the  last  opportunity  I  shall  have  of  addressing 
3*ou  as  a  medical  class,  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  suggestions, 
which  I  think  will  be  of  advantage  to  you,  as  well  as  to  refer 
to  some  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  eclectic  medical 
profession  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  other  schools. 
You  have  been  sitting  under  the  teachings  of  the  Faculty  of 
this  institution  for  the  last  four  months,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  the  medical  education  necessary  to  enable  you  to 
discharge  the  duties  which  you  owe  to  the  medical  profession, 
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to  yourselves,  and  to  the  public.  It  may  be  considered  that 
your  studies  are  complete,  as  far  as  you  have  proceeded,  but 
they  are  as  yet  elementary.  You  have  simply  had  described 
to  you  the  rudiments  which  form  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  great  superstructure  of  medical  science  is  to  be  raised. 
So  far  as  you  are  concerned  individually,  this  building  has 
not  been  completed.  Although  you  have  learned  much, 
your  studies  are  not  at  an  end.  While  your  professors  may 
be  proud  of  your  advancement,  it  should  be  considered  by 
you  that  you  have  just  commenced  your  studies.  You  must 
not  assume  that  because  you  have  attended  two  or  three 
courses  of  lectures, — that  some  of  you  will  receive,  at  the 
close  of  the  public  exercises,  the  evidences  of  the  opinion 
which  the  faculty  entertain  of  your  qualifications,  by  having 
conferred  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine — 
that  this  is  an  evidence  that  your  studies  are  at  an  end. 
This  is  very  far  from  being  the  case ;  for  it  is  simply  a  stgp 
toward  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  the  science  of  medicine 
which  is  essentially  necessary  for  your  success  in  life,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  medical  profession.  Knowledge  is  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  human  progress — > 
and  there  can  be  no  advance  in  any  direction  without  an  ad- 
ditional degree  of  knowledge.  A  good  deal  has  been  said 
to  stimulate  you,  with  respect  to  schools  and  education,  by 
comparisons  which  have  been  drawn  betwixt  this  and  other 
practices  of  medicine,  but  I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  have 
not  only  the  power  to  place  ourselves  in  a  higher  position 
than  similar  corporate  bodies,  but  that  power  and  the  desire 
are  gradually  growing.  We  are  making  great  progress  in 
the  direction  of  that  public  sentiment  which  shall  ultimately 
conquer  all  the  difficulties  upon  that  question,  and  put  us  in  a 
position  where  we  desire  to  be. 

We  often  speak  of  the  medical  profession  as  a  system  of 
medical  science.  Science  is  governed  by  fixed  rules  and 
fixed  laws,  as  demonstrable  as  the  laws  of  astronomy — this 
being  a  branch  of  science.  But  when  we  look  at  medicine 
in  its  true  light,  unadorned — standing  upon  its  own  truths, 
or  resting  upon  its  own  foundation— we  cannot,  in  that  light. 
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in  comparing  it  with  the  science  of  astronomy,  for  a  single 
moment  regard  it  as  a  science.  The  whole  system  of  medi- 
cine as  it  is  in  the  abstract,  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
empiricism.  The  whole  science  of  medicine — now  to  admit 
it  as  a  sience — had  its  origin,  and  it  has  its  progress,  and  it 
is  still  progressing,  according  to  the  rules  and  principles  of 
empiricism.  Medicine  as  a  science,  upon  the  principle  of 
the  definition  which  I  have  given  you,  has  never  progressed. 
It  is  only  in  proportion  as  we  indulge  in  empiricism,  and 
recognize  empiricism  as  a  progressive  element,  that  medi- 
cine as  a  science  does  progress.  Astronomy  is  a  science.  It 
is  fixed.  It  is  unchangeable.  It  is  completed.  There  is  no 
progression  in  it ;  for,  unless  we  admit  the  same  of  medicine, 
we  can  no  longer  sustain  the  proposition  that  medicine  is  a 
fixed  science,  and  governed  by  a  fixed  law  or  principle.  If  such 
was  the  case  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  us  any  longer  to 
consider  the  importance  or  necessity  of  further  exertion. 
There  would  be  no  more  need  for  medical  colleges,  medical 
teaching,  medical  books,  or  medical  discoveries  or  evidences 
of  progress,  for  the  subject  would  be  completed.  This  is  not 
so.  Without  the  laudable  spirit  that  actuates  us,  few  or  none 
of  the  imperfections  of  our  fraternity,  or  the  evils  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  would  be  discovered.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
our  institution — never  satisfied  to  be  still ;  our  reason  com- 
pelling us  constantly  to  labor  in  order  to  lift  up  our  profes- 
sion into  a  higher  condition  than  that  in  which  we  find  it. 
The  spirit  of  innovation  has  been  carried  by  us  largely  into 
the  fields  of  medical  culture — and  we  still  want  to  carry  far- 
ther on  this  spirit  of  enlightenment.  The  world  wants  a 
great  many  things,  but  the  thing  that  the  world  wants  more 
than  all  others,  and  which  every  part  of  the  world,  and  every 
individual  in  the  world  wants  more  than  all  other  things,  is 
an  acquaintance  with  the  new  principles  of  Eclectic  Medicine. 

From  a  pamphlet  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  at  this  time, 
the  title  of  which  is,  "  An  Introductory  Lecture,  delivered 
before  the  Medical  Class  of  Harvard  University,  November  6, 
1867,"  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  one  of  the  professors  of 
that  institution,  I  make  the  following  quotations  ; 
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Speaking  of  Prof.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  for  a  long  time  one 
of  the  shining  lights  of  the  New  England  profession  of  the 
allopathic  school,  he  refers  to  an  incident,  or  conversation, 
which  seems  to  have  taken  place  between  him  and  his  pre- 
ceptor when  he  first  commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  He 
says  :  "  When  I  first  went  to  live  with  Dr.  Holyoke  in  1797, 
showing  me  his  shop,  he  said,  'There  seems  to  you  to  be  a 
great  variety  of  medicines  here,  and  that  it  will  take  you 
long  to  get  acquainted  with  them ;  but,  most  of  them  are  un- 
important. There  are  four  which  are  equal  to  all  the  rest, 
namely :  mercury,  antimony,  bark,  and  opium.' "  And 
Dr.  Jackson  adds,  "I  can  only  say  of  his  practice,  the  longer 
I  have  lived  I  have  thought  better  and  better  of  it.  When 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  give  medicine,  he  gave  it  in 
earnest.  He  hated  half-practice — giving  a  little  of  this  or 
that,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  one  had  done  something,  in 
case  a  consultation  was  held,  or  a  still  more  ominous  event 
occurred.  He  would  give  opium,  for  instance,  as  boldly  as 
the  late  Dr.  Fisher,  of  Beverly ;  but  he  followed  the  aphor- 
ism of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  and  kept  extreme  remedies 
for  extreme  cases. 

"When  it  came  to  the  '  non-naturals,'  as  he  would  some- 
times call  them,  after  the  old  physicians — namely,  air,  meat, 
and  drink,  sleep  and  watching,  motion  and  rest,  the  reten- 
tions and  excretions,  and  the  affections  of  the  mind — he  was, 
as  I  have  said,  of  the  school  of  sensible  practitioners,  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  vast  community  of  quacks,  with  or  with- 
out the  diploma,  who  think  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  sup- 
port apothecaries,  and  are  never  easy  until  they  can  get 
every  patient  upon  a  regular  course  of  something  nasty  or 
noxious.  Nobody  was  so  precise  in  his  directions  about  diet, 
air,  and  exercise,  as  Dr.  Jackson.  He  had  the  same  dislike 
to  the  d  peupres,  the  about-so-much,  about-so-often,  about-so- 
long,  which  I  afterward  found  among  the  punctilious  adher- 
ents of  the  numerical  school  at  La  Pitie. 

"  He  used  to  insist  on  one  small  point  with  a  certain  philo- 
logical precision,  namely,  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
4  cure.'    He  would  have  it  that  to  cure  a  patient  was  simply 
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to  care  for  him.  I  refer  to  it  as  showing  what  his  idea  was 
of  the  relation  of  a  physician  to  the  patient.  It  was,  indeed, 
to  care  for  him,  as  if  his  life  was  bound  up  in  him ;  to  watch 
his  incomings  and  outgoings  ;  to  stand  guard  at  every  avenue 
that  disease  might  enter;  to  leave  nothing  to  chance;  not 
merely  to  throw  a  few  pills  and  powders  into  one  pan  of  the 
scales  of  Fate,  while  Death,  the  skeleton,  was  seated  in  the 
other,  but  to  lean  with  his  whole  weight  on  the  side  of  life, 
and  shift  the  balance  in  its  favor  if  it  lay  in  human  power  to 
do  it.  Such  devotion  as  this  is  only  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
man  who  gives  himself  wholly  up  to  the  business  of  healing, 
who  considers  medicine  itself  a  science,  or  if  not  a  science,  is 
willing  to  follow  it  as  an  art — the  noblest  of  arts,  which  the 
gods  and  demi-gods  of  ancient  religions  did  not  disdain  to 
practise  and  to  teach." 

It  is  true,  medicine,  if  not  a  science,  is  an  art ;  and  I 
regard  it  as  the  noblest  of  arts,  where  it  acts  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  which  constitutes  a  science.  How  very  differ- 
ent do  we  find  it  from  that  which  constitutes  a  science  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  have  just  given  it  to  you.  Anatomy  is  a 
description  of  the  relation  of  tissues  as  they  exist  in  the  human 
body.  There  are  certain  laws  which  regulate  the  human 
economy,  but  these  laws  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  anatomi- 
cal structure  and  description.  Then  all  we  want  is  the  de- 
scription of  parts  and  tissues.  The  relation  of  one  part  to 
another  and  of  that  of  the  different  apparatus,  is  simply  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  Physiology  is  the  description  of  the 
workings  of  the  machine.  Pathology  is  a  description  of  the 
body  as  it  exists  in  a  morbid  or  unhealthy  condition.  It 
shows  the  action  of  disease  upon  the  healthy  structure.  It  is  not 
in  the  same  line  or  controlled  on  the  same  system  as  that  of 
the  fixed  sciences.  Certain  causes  will  produce  certain 
effects,  and  the  object  of  studying  pathology  is  to  be  able  to 
trace  these  effects.  Therapeutics  is  the  application  of  re- 
sources for  the  removal  of  these  effects  or  pathological  condi- 
tions, and  hence  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  other  branches.  After  you  may  learn  and 
understand  anatomy  to  perfection,  and  understand  all  the  laws 
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which  regulate  every  function  constituting  physiology, 
you  may  be  able  to  diagnose  and  determine  every  departure 
from  health  constituting  disease,  you  may  be  able  to  compre- 
hend every  thing  connected  with  it,  and  yet  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  therapeutics,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  law 
which  regulates  the  action  of  remedies,  all  you  have  read  in 
your  study  of  the  science  or  system,  as  you  may  term  it,  or 
the  art  of  medicine,  amounts  to  nothing. 

You  have  been  taught  simply  the  mechanical  department 
of  medicine,  while  you  know  nothing  of  the  actual  life-work- 
ing power.  Science,  so  far  as  this,  is  a  discovery,  makes  no 
advancement.  Science  has  never  discovered  a  single  remedy. 
Every  discovery  that  has  been  ever  made  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  empiricism.  Our  chemical  compounds  are  the  result 
of  a  knowledge  of  chemistry.  They  only  show  advancement 
so  far  as  the  science  of  chemistry  is  concerned. 

The  laws  which  regulate  chemistry  are  fixed.  They  are 
as  definite  as  the  laws  which  regulate  astronomy. 

]STot  so  with  materia  medica.  Hence  I  say  the  discovery 
of  remedies  has  always  been  the  result  of  empiricism. 

Upon  this  subjectof  empiricism,  Dr.  Holmes  says:  "Grant- 
ing all  this,  we  must  not  expect  too  much  from  '  science  ' 
as  distinguished  from  common  experience.  There  are  ten 
thousand  experimenters  without  special  apparatus,  for  every 
one  in  the  laboratory.  Accident  is  the  great  chemist  and 
toxicologist.  Battle  is  the  great  vivisector.  Hunger  has  in- 
stituted researches  on  food  such  as  no  Liebig,  no  academic 
commission  has  ever  recorded.  Medicine,  sometimes  im- 
pertinently, often  ignorantly,  often  carelessly  called  c  allo- 
pathy,' appropriates  everything  from  every  source  that  can 
be  of  the  slightest  use  to  anybody  who  is  ailing  in  any  way, 
or  like  to  be  ailing  from  any  cause."  The  first  time  it  has 
ever  been  admitted  in  a  broad  sense  by  a  professor  of  allo- 
pathy, that  his  school  is  an  eclectic  school. 

His  school  "learned  from  a  mouk;  how  to  use  antimony, 
from  a  Jesuit  how  to  cure  agues,  from  a  friar  how  to  cut  for 
stone,  from  a  soldier  how  to  treat  gout,  from  a  sailor  how  to 
keep  off  scurvy,  from  a  postmaster  how  to  sound  the  Eusta- 
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cbian  tube,  from  a  dairy-maid  how  to  prevent  small-pox,  and 
from  an  old  market-woman  how  to  catch  the  itch-insect.  It 
borrowed  acupuncture  and  the  moxa  from  the  Japanese 
heathen,  and  was  taught  the  use  of  lobelia  by  the  American 
savage.  It  stands  ready  to-day  to  accept  anything  from  any 
theorist,  from  any  empiric,  who  can  make  out  a  good  case  for 
his  discovery  or  his  remedy."  Who  dare  now  say  that  our 
alma  mater  (for  we  graduated  in  an  allopathic  school),  is 
not  making  some  advances. 

"  Science  is  one  of  its  benefactors,  but  only  one  out  of 
many.  Ask  the  wisest  practising  physician  you  know,  what 
branches  of  science  help  him  habitually,  and  what  amount 
of  knowledge  relating  to  each  branch  he  requires  for  his  pro- 
fessional duties.  He  will  tell  you  that  many  facts  are  ex- 
plained by  studying  them  in  the  wider  range  of  related  facts 
to  which  they  belong.  He  will  gratefully  recognize  that  the 
anatomist  has  furnished  him  with  indispensable  data ;  that 
the  physiologist  has  sometimes  put  him  on  the  track  of  new 
modes  of  treatment;  that  the  chemist  has  isolated  the  active 
principles  of  his  medicines,  has  taught  him  how  to  combine 
them,  has  from  time  to  time  offered  him  new  remedial  agen- 
cies, and  so  of  others  of  his  allies.  But  he  will  also  tell  you, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  his  own  branch  of  knowledge  is 
so  extensive  and  so  perplexing,  that  he  must  accept  most  of 
his  facts  ready  made  at  their  hands,  He  will  own  to  you 
that  in  the  struggle  for  life  which  goes  on  day  and  night  in 
our  thoughts  as  in  the  outside  world  of  nature,  much  that  he 
learned  under  the  name  of  science  has  died  out,  and  that 
simple,  homely  experience  has  largely  taken  the  place  of 
that  scholastic  knowledge  to  which  he,  and  perhaps  some 
of  his  instructors,  once  attached  a  permanent  importance. 
This,  then,  is  my  view  of  scientific  training  as  conducted 
in  courses  such  as  you  are  entering  on  "  This  paragraph  is 
important,  and  as  true  as  it  is  important.  It  admits  a  great 
deal,  and  it  is  only  such  men  as  the  writer,  or  those  of  his 
class  (and  they  are  very  limited  in  number),  that  hold  the 
relation  to  that  school  of  medicine,  who  will  admit  any  such 
facts.    They  will  tell  you  that  their  system  of  medicine  has- 
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descended  straight  down  from  the  Father  of  Medicine. 
They  have  inherited  it  just  as  it  was,  and  just  as  it  is,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  lord  of  the  land  in  England  inherits  the 
property,  or  entails  it  upon  the  eldest  son  for  all  time  to 
come,  without  any  reference  to  the  law  of  improvement  of 
his  farm  or  his  estate.  These  gentlemen  claim  they  have  got 
medicine  legitimately,  and  as  such  is  the  case,  they  propose 
to  maintain  it  in  that  relation.  Take  out  the  claims,  there 
admitted  by  Dr.  Holmes,  that  do  not  emanate  from  their 
branch  of  the  profession  ;  admit  what  Dr.  Wendell  Holmes 
admits,  and  what  is  left  ?  Every  man  who  stands  forth  as 
a  bold,  independent  thinker  and  investigator,  in  the  broad 
acceptation  of  the  term,  is  an  empiric  ;  and,  gentlemen,  you 
need  not  be  afraid  to  have  that  epithet  cast  upon  you,  for 
without  empiricism  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  progress 
in  medicine,  in  politics,  in  religion,  or  in  society.  Dr. 
Holmes  would  make  us  believe  he  is  eclectic,  and  that  their 
6chool  is  eclectic.  Then  why  not  say  so  ?  We  admit  that 
this  principle  of  empiricism  has  made  such  bold  strides  in 
this  country  that  it  has  made  an  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  allopathic  school.  They  no  longer 
deny  the  fact  that  everything  pertaining  to  medicine,  with 
the  exception  of  the  points  referred  to,  is  empiricism.  When 
I  say  an  eclectic  school  of  medicine,  I  mean  by  that  the 
result  of  the  experience,  and  the  result  of  the  observations, 
and  the  results  of  the  discoveries  which  are  made  of  new 
remedies,  .and  of  the  application  of  the  old  remedies  to  new 
conditions.  The  introduction  of  an  entire  class  of  remedies 
for  disease,  and  of  an  entirely  different  preparation,  is  one  of 
the  high  claims  of  the  eclectic  system  of  medicine,  or  the 
eclectic  school.  When  I  use  the  term  school  in  this 
sense,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  it  is  simply 
a  place  to  acquire  education,  or  conduct  an  incorporated 
institution.  That  is  not  my  meaning.  Hence,  I  say  our 
system.  What  has  it  accomplished  ?  What  has  it  done 
in  this  country?  It  has  produced  an  entire  revolution 
in  regard  to  the  subject  of  venesection  and  the  use  of 
mercurials.    While  it  may  not  have  changed  the  sentiment 
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of  the  leaders,  or  authors,  or  teachers  in  other  schools,  the 
impression  which  the  treatment  alone  can  enforce  upon 
the  public  mind,  has  been  such  as  to  produce  a  univer- 
sal distrust  and  want  of  confidence  in  the  remedies 
throughout  the  public  mind  in  this  country.  It  has 
revolutionized  the  whole  theory,  almost,  in  reference  to 
what  is  termed  the  antiphilogistic  doctrine.  It  has  revolu- 
tionized the  prejudice  that  existed  against  the  use  of  cold 
water  in  disease.  Why,  it  is  in  the  remembrance  of  several 
of  the  gentlemen  that  sit  here  before  me,  and  distinctly  so 
with  reference  to  myself,  since  the  introduction  of  cold  water 
was  admitted  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  or  even  admitted  to  be 
used  in  circumstances  of  sickness,  and  especially  in  fever.  At 
one  time,  speaking  in  reference  to  myself,  being  attacked 
with  continued  fever  which  lasted  me  for  thirteen  days  and 
nights,  I  was  prevented  from  having  cold  water,  and  if  I  had 
possessed  a  mine  of  wealth,  and  could  have  commanded  it,  I 
would  have  given  it  all  for  a  cup  of  water.  The  physician 
said  to  father,  "  If  Robert  takes  one  drop  of  cold  water  he 
will  die."  In  1839,  there  was  delivered  the  first  lecture 
in  America  admitting  that  it  was  possible  that  cold  water 
might  be  used  in  fever.  This  system  of  medicine  has  taught 
that  the  use  of  mercurials  as  hepatics  are  unnecessary ; 
that  a  class  of  remedies,  peculiarly  indigenous  to  this  country 
as  a  class,  are  sufficient  to  remove  the  ordinary  diseases  of 
this  climate.  They  have  taught  that  these  remedies  act  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  system ;  being  discoveries 
simply  the  result  of  observation  in  daily  practice  ;  and  they 
have  been  sufficient  not  only  to  convince  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  the  community  at  large,  of  their  value.  It  is  the 
people  with  whom  you  have  to  deal,  without  reference  to 
schools.  As  a  school  of  medicine,  we  have  arrived  at  a 
period  in  its  history  when  we  can  say  its  truths,  its  doctrines, 
and  its  teachings,  and  their  effects  are  recognized  through- 
out the  whole  medical  world.  What  has  led  to  this  result 
in  a  great  degree  has  been  the  course  taken  by  the  old 
schools  in  denouncing  us.  But  truth,  whenever  investigated, 
is  convincing  and  powerful  in  its  action  upon  the  men  who 
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receive  it  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  tested.  We  have  taught 
you  the  truth  as  we  have  adopted  it. 

America  has,  I  believe,  contributed  as  much  to  medical 
science  as  any  other  country  in  the  world.  We  have  great 
men,  and  have  had  as  great  men  in  the  past,  as  those  of  any 
other  country — men  not  only  great  in  scientific  attainments, 
but  whose  character  has  added  much  lustre  to  medical 
science.  Hitherto  industry  and  science  have  been  too 
much  separated  and  too  much  divided,  but  eclecticism  has 
brought  these  two  elements  more  together.  I  claim  that  the 
eclectic  school  of  medicine  has  no  superior.  When  I  make 
this  remark  it  is  not  to  detract  from  any  practitioner  or  any 
school  of  medicine.  You  never  have,  so  far  as  my  teaching 
and  conversation  with  you,  heard  me  on  any  occasion,  nor 
do  I  desire,  to  deny,  or  hide  the  truth  that  belongs  to  any 
physician  or  any  school  of  medicine.  In  any  remarks  I  may 
have  made,  which  have  the  appearance  at  all  of  feeling 
upon  the  subject,  has  been  because  I  oppose  the  errors  and 
dogmas  of  schools  and  men.  Truth  should  be  appreciated 
wherever  we  find  it,  without  reference  to  school  or  physician. 
You  should  glory  in  the  name  of  reform,  and  be  happy  in  the 
very  fact  that  you  are  classed  with  the  school  of  progression. 
The  doctrine  I  teach  to  day,  which  I  conscientiously  believe, 
and  the  practising  of  which  has  proved  successful  to  me,  may 
in  a  short  time  be  superseded  by  improvements  which  may 
be  made  in  the  application  of  a  different  class  of  remedies 
for  the  removal  of  disease.  I  do  not  require  you  take  the 
oath  that  is  taken  in  other  schools. 

The  teaching  of  the  old  school  is  not  the  doctrine  of  eclec- 
ticism, for  our  system  of  teaching  is  onward  and  upward ; 
and  I  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  this  class,  and  students  of 
this  college,  will  go  out  in  the  community,  and  take  posi- 
tions, and  discharge  their  duty  as  physicians,  remembering 
that  their  study  has  just  begun.  Do  not  for  a  moment  cease, 
day  or  night,  to  make  your  profession  your  grand  theme.  If 
man  has  any  inclinations  and  tastes,  let  him  engage  in  other 
pursuits ;  but  I  say,  if  you  are  a  professional  man,  let  your 
whole  time  be   consumed  with  something  that  pertains 
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directly  to  your  profession.  Dr.  Rush  says,  "  medicine  is 
my  wife  and  science  is  my  mistress,"  and  he  accepts  that,  so 
far  as  it  has  the  intention  of  teaching  men  the  necessity  of 
making  medicine  their  business  if  they  engage  in  it  at  all. 
With  reference  to  one  idea,  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Boston,  speaking 
of  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  city  of  Boston,  6ays : 
"  Nearly  seventeen  hundred  children,  under  five  years  of 
age,  died  in  a  year  in  that  cit}r,"  and  refers  to  the  workings 
of  the  Dublin  hospital,  "  by  which,  some  twenty -five  or  thirty 
thousand  children's  lives  have  probably  been  saved  in  a 
single  city."  Again,  the  complaint  is  often  heard  that  the 
native  population  is  not  increasing  so  rapidly  as  in  former 
generations,  and  he  adds  :  "  Take  the  important  question  of 
bleeding.  Is  venesection  done  with  forever?  Six  years  ago 
it  was  said  here,  in  an  introductory  lecture,  that  it  would 
come  back  again  sooner  or  later.  A  fortnight  ago  I  found 
myself  in  the  cars  with  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  esteemed 
practitioners  in  New  England.  He  took  out  his  wallet  and 
showed  me  two  lancets,  which  he  carried  with  him — he  had 
never  given  up  their  use.  Or,  to  mention  one  out  of  many 
questionable  remedies,  shall  you  give  veratrum  viride  in  fevers 
and  inflammations  ?  It  makes  the  pulse  slower  in  these  affec- 
tions. Then  the  presumption  would  naturally  be  that  it  does 
harm."  See  what  Dr.  John  Hughes  Bennett  says  in  a  recent 
edition  of  his  work  on  medicine :  "  Nothing  but  the  most 
careful  clinical  experience  can  settle  points  of  treatment." 
He  says,  "  These  are  all  practical  questions — questions  of  life 
and  death — and  every  day  will  be  full  of  just  such  questions." 
Now  I  consider  these  as  foregone  conclusions,  just  as  well 
settled  in  this  school  of  practice  as  that  water  will  run  down 
a  board  when  the  board  stands  on  end ;  but  in  that  famed 
and  distinguished  institution  which  boasts  of  its  hundreds  of 
students,  according  to  the  wording  of  this  lecture,  delivered 
in  November  last,  the  question  was  yet  to  be  considered 
whether  veratrum  might  be  used  with  safety  or  not.  Those 
are  practical  questions,  and  deep  questions  of  life  and  death. 
It  is  true  they  are.  But  is  it  not  astonishing  that  they  have, 
even  now  at  this  advanced  period,  in  this  generation, — that 
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any  men  should  stand  up  and  say,  "  Shall  we  consider  whether 
we  will  introduce  the  use  of  the  lancet  again,  and  whether 
we  will  try  its  effects  ?  Whether  veratrum  should  be  used 
in  fever.  Admitting  it  produced  a  weakened  action  of  the 
heart,  may  not  the  depression  that  is  caused  exercise  an  in- 
fluence which  is  evinced  by  the  weak  pulse?  Might  it  not 
have  a  dangerous  result  ? " 

Gentlemen,  empiricism  is  proposed,  and  if  they  have 
tried  it  all  this  winter  they  may  have  learned  by  this  time 
what  veratrum  will  do.  In  reference  to  what  the  lancet  has 
done,  if  the  graveyards  could  speak,  and  tombstones  could 
be  in  evidence  in  a  court  of  inquiry  on  this  subject,  we  know 
what  the  verdict  would  be  by  a  sensible  jury. 

Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  attention  you 
have  given  to  my  department,  and  the  courteous  manner 
you  have  manifested  as  students.  And,  gentlemen,  whether 
you  remain  here  or  not  in  the  spring  session,  wherever  you 
go,  you  will  carry  with  you  my  kindest  regards  for  your 
success  and  prosperity. 


Clinical  Record  of  Cases  treated  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Dispensary. 

ATTENDING  PHYSICIANS,   PROF.  C.  T.   HART,  M.  D.,  AND 
JAMES  DAY,  M.  D. 

^.(Continued  from  [page  154.) 

Case  5,121.    Mary  H  ,  aged  7,  was  brought  to  the 

Dispensary  on  the  21st  instant.  Had  suffered  for  some  days 
with  pain  in  the  frontal  region  and  left  lung,  with  fever  and 
cough.  This  had  not  alarmed  the  parents  until  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  20th,  after  a  fit  of  coughing,  she  was  found  covered 
with  blood ;  and  again  the  next  morning,  during  a  paroxysm 
of  coughing,  blood  flowed  freely  from  mouth  and  nose. 

On  examination  we  found  her  suffering  with  well-devei- 
oped  pneumonia — considerable  crepitation  on  auscultation, 
especially  in  left  lung,  high  fever,  florid  countenance,  bow- 
els costive,  severe  pain  in  the  frontal  region,  and  rapid  respi- 
ration. 
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We  desired  the  patient  taken  immediately  home,  and 
kept  in  a  room  where  the  temperature  would  be  uniform. 

Treatment. — -To  be  placed  in  a  hot  mustard  bath,  after 
which  hot  applications  to  be  kept  to  feet  and  hands  to  pro- 
mote perspiration,  and  15  drops  of  comp.  tinct.  serpen tariae 
to  be  administered  every  half  hour,  promising  to  see  her  at 
her  house  on  the  following  day,  22d.  "We  called,  and  found 
her,  if  anything,  worse,  probably  from  the  exposure.  Found 
the  bath  had  not  produced  diaphoresis,  and  the  tinct.  ser- 
pentarise  had  not  been  administered.  We  immediately  ob- 
tained some  alcohol,  and  administered  a  vapor  bath,  pushing 
the  same  almost  to  faintness,  promoting  a  continued  action  of 
the  skin  by  the  administration  of  15  drops  of  tinct.  serpen- 
tarise  comp.  every  half  hour  for  3  hours.  We  then  left  the 
following 

Ale.  Fid.  Ext.  Asclepias,  3  iij- 

"     "      "    Yeratrum  Yir.,  gtts.  xx. 
Syrupi  Scillse,  3  vi. 

Mix, — give  half  teaspoonful  every  third  hour. 

This  treatment  was  continued  for  3  days,  with  the  acldtion 
of  quinine,  when  the  child  was  discharged  cured. 

Remarks. — This  case  of  pneumonia  has  been  selected 
with  the  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  practitioners  to  the 
prompt  and  efficient  action  of  the  spirit  vapor  bath,  in  arrest- 
ing inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  its  early  stages.  The  mode 
of  adminstering  the  bath  is  simple,  and  generally  well  known. 
Our  plan  is  to  seat  the  patient  in  a  wooden-bottom  chair, 
with  the  feet  in  a  tub  of  hot  water,  in  which  has  been  thrown 
some  ashes,  mustard  or  pepper.  Pin  blankets  closely  about 
the  neck,  allowing  them  to  fall  loosely  around,  enveloping 
tub  and  chair.  Pour  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of  alcohol  in  a 
saucer,  place  it  under  the  chair  and  ignite  it.  At  the  same 
time  give  a  dose  of  comp.  tinct.  serpentaria,  repeating  it 
every  15  minutes.  In  a  very  short  time  copious  diaphoresis 
is  established.  In  15  or  20  minutes  faintness  is  usually  com- 
plained of,  when  the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed  enveloped 
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in  the  same  blankets,  and  allowed  to  sweat  for  some  hours. 
The  covering  should  then  be  gradually  removed,  and  after 
perspiration  ceases,  the  body  should  be  sponged  off  in  a  little 
lukewarm  salt  and  water,  or  whiskey  and  water,  dried  and 
made  comfortable.  If  the  patient  is  very  feeble,  the  bath 
may  be  administered  in  bed,  by  placing  around  the  body 
several  hot  bricks,  dipped  first  in  whiskey  and  water,  and 
wrapped  in  cloths.  This  is  not  so  speedy,  but  answers  a  good 
purpose,  in  cases  which  are  too  feeble  to  sit  up,  or  which 
would  be  liable  to  injury  from  being  moved  about.  The  im- 
mediate effects  of  the  bath  as  above  described,  are  sometimes 
remarkable. 

The  intense  pain  attending  acute  pleurisy  is  often  re- 
lieved in  a  few  minutes,  and  with  proper  subsequent  treat- 
ment, does  not  return.  The  disease  may  be  said  to  be  cured 
in  a  few  hours.  The  principle  on  which  it  acts,  is  plain,  and 
in  the  highest  degree  rational  and  philosophical.  In  the 
early  stage  of  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma — 
pneumonia — the  air  cells  and  small  ramifications  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes  are  filled  with  serous  effusion  from  the  capillaries, 
which  condition  gives  rise  to  the  crepitant  rale,  hurried 
respiration,  and  dull  pain.  There  is  stasis  of  blood  and  in- 
sufficient aeration,  and  the  heart  labors,  by  rapid  strokes,  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  bath  removes  the  obstruction  in 
the  following  manner  :  The  capillaries  of  the  skin  are  charged 
with  blood,  which  is  thus  determined  to  the  surface  by  the 
hot  stimulating  vapor,  and  a  large  quantity  is  at  once  with- 
drawn from  the  congested  lung.  Pain  and  dyspnoea  decrease 
in  proportion  as  the  circulation  becomes  equalized.  At  the 
same  time  the  loss  of  fluid  by  the  blood  in  the  process  of 
copious  sweating  disturbs  its  endosrnotic  equilibrium,  the  ab- 
sorbents become  active,  and  the  fluids  already  effused  into 
the  air  cells  and  bronchia  are  re-absorbed,  and  thus  consoli- 
dation or  hepatization  is  at  once  aborted,  and  the  diseased 
lung  is  cleared  of  obstructions.  With  judicious  subsequent 
treatment  to  prevent  further  effusion,  control  the  heart's  ac- 
tion, and  tone  up  the  capillary  circulation,  the  case  rapidly 
progresses  to  complete  recovery.    It  is  our  firm  conviction, 
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after  many  trials,  that  nine  tenths  of  the  cases  of  pneumonia 
and  pleurisy  in  their  early  stages  may  be  checked  at  once 
by  the  judicious  use  of  the  spirit  vapor  bath,  and  we  cannot 
urge  too  strongly  upon  the  practitioner  that  he  may  rely  upon 
it  as  a  most  efficient  measure.  It  accomplishes  without  de- 
pression or  danger,  more  speedily  and  effectually,  what  is 
claimed  for  the  lancet  in  the  same  condition. 

Case  5,102. — Bone-Felon. — Mrs.  H  ,  set.  36,  presents 

herself  to-day,  Feb.  24th,  and  is  much  distressed  at  the  forma- 
tion of  a  second  felon  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  third  pha- 
lanx of  the  second  finger  of  the  right  hand.  Some  time  ago 
had  one  on  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  which  terminated, 
after  a  long  suppurative  period,  in  entire  loss  of  the  first  joint 
of  the  finger,  which  is  much  diminished  in  size,  stiffened,  and 
indeed  literally  "  whittled  to  a  point."  The  first  was  opened 
by  a  physician.  She  is  very  much  alarmed  about  this,  and 
is  apprehensive  of  a  loss  of  this  finger,  as  in  the  previous  case, 
and  also  dreads  the  suffering  in  store.  It  has  been  forming 
for  several  days,  the  part  is  considerably  enlarged,  hard  and 
painful.  "  The  usual  symptoms  are  present,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  another  felon  is  forming.  She  is  of  fall,  plethoric 
habit,  bowels  usually  costive. 

Felon,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  same  as  ordinary  abscess  or 
"  boil,"  varying  only  in  its  inceptive  point  of  inflammation, 
and  runs  the  same  course.  Its  distinctive  peculiarity  is  that 
the  inflammation  commences  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  peri- 
osteum next  to  the  bony  structure.  As  the  periosteum  is 
closely  attached  to  the  bone,  and  is  of  dense,  tough  structure, 
the  least  accumulation  of  pus  beneath  occasions  great  tension 
of  the  membrane,  and  consequent  pain  ;  and  the  pressure  soon 
results  in  destruction  of  the  bony  structure.  Consequently, 
the  only  treatment,  when  much  pus  has  accumulated,  and 
cannot  be  removed  by  absorption,  is  to  lay  it  freely  open 
through  the  periosteum,  down  to  the  bone,  and  convert  it  into 
a  simple  abscess.  This  should  be  done  early  or  necrosis  will 
inevitably  ensue,  and  any  less  incision  is  of  no  use.  Plow- 
ever,  where  the  case  is  seen  early,  before  any  great  amount  of 
pus  has  accumulated,  it  is  possible  to  abort  the  inflammatory 
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process,  and  induce  absorption  of  a  small  quantity  of  mat- 
ter. 

Treatment. — In  this  case  we  concluded  to  attempt  the 
abortive  plan,  and  with  this  view,  commencing  at  the  tip, 
bandaged  the  finger  as  tightly  as  she  could  bear,  with  strong 
narrow  tape,  laying  a  slice  of  fresh  lemon  over  the  point  of 
inflammation,  and  including  it  in  the  bandage.  This  gave 
considerable  pain  at  first.  In  thirty- six  hours  the  dressing 
was  re-applied. 

March  10th. — The  treatment  has  been  successful — the  in- 
flammation aborted,  but  a  new  point  of  inflammation  now 
appears  upon  the  dorsum  between  the  first  and  second  meta- 
carpal bones,  near  the  joints,  and  involving  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  back  of  the  hand.  This  looks  like  an  ordinary 
abscess,  which  we  are  determined  to  try  to  remove  with  car- 
bolic acid.  This  is  applied  full  strength,  the  crystals  being 
liquefied  by  heat.  The  parts  are  carefully  painted  with  this. 
Her  bowels  have  been  moved  with  cathartics.  She  has  also 
taken  a  little  salts  daily,  and  now  is  on  iodide  of  potassium. 

March  12th. — The  skin  is  wrinkled  and  somewhat  charred 
by  the  acid,  which  we  apply  again,  full  strength. 

March  15th. — Last  application  was  too  strong.  In  places 
the  cuticle  is  completely  destroyed,  and  we  have  made  vir- 
tually a  burn,  but  the  inflammation  is  checked,  and  no  abscess 
is  formed.    Not  a  particle  of  pus  has  accumulated. 

The  parts  were  dressed  with  mild  zinc  ointment,  healed 
in  a  few  days,  and  the  patient  discharged  well.  Our  error 
in  experimenting  with  the  carbolic  acid,  was  in  applying  it 
too  strong  the  second  time  and  establishing  a  sore — virtually 
a  burn.  Two  points  are  shown  by  this  case  :  1st.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  discuss  a  forming  felon  by  lemon  juice  and  pressure. 
2d.  The  ordinary  inflammation  of  abscess  can  be  aborted  by 
carbolic  acid ;  but  there  is  danger  of  continuing  it  too  long  of 
full  strength,  as  it  will  destroy  the  tissues  and  establish  trouble- 
some sores.  H. 
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PERISCOPE. 

Narceia 

>  Narceia  is  coming  into  great  fashion  among  the  French 
to  replace  morphia.  The  dose,  generally  given  internally, 
is  from  a  sixth  to  half  a  grain.  At  the  outset  it  diminishes 
the  pulse,  but  subsequently  accelerates  the  pulsations.  It 
does  not  seem  to  produce  constipation,  but  rather  a  free 
action  of  the  bowels.  It  is  said  to  retard  menstruation. 
Dr.  Eulenburg  prefers  it  to  any  other  narcotic,  and  gives  it 
in  neuralgia,  in  painful  affections  generally,  and  articular 
diseases,  iritis,  cystitis,  and  orchitis,  stating  that  it  produces 
sleep  "  which  is  soft,  tranquil,  uninterrupted,  and  followed 
by  a  quiet  awaking."  Narceine  is  reported  to  be  preferable 
to  morphia  as  a  general  rule,  and  to  act  effectually  in  those 
cases  in  which  morphia  fails. — Lancet,  Feb.  16,  1S57,  p.  220. 


Inflammation  of  the  Buccal  Glands  and  Membrane,  caused  by  the  tcse  of  Met 
curials. 

Salivation,  caused  by  mercury,  may  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  forms,  by  the  brassy  taste,  fetor  of  the  breath, 
sponginess  and  ulceration  of  the  gums.  The  diagnosis  of 
mercurial  salivation  demands  in  some  instances  attention  not 
only  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  but  also  in  a  medico-legal 
point.  In  some  cases  salivation  does  not  appear  until  months 
nave  elapsed  after  the  administration  of  mercury  has  been 
abandoned.  Suediaur  has  met  with  instances  where  the 
interval  was  several  months  ;  Cullerier  with  one  where  it 
was  three  months.  After  the  use  of  mercury  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  salivation,  one  of  its  results,  has  declared  itself, 
it  may  continue  to  harass  the  patient,  in  some  rare  instances, 
for  months,  or  even  years. 

"Cases  have  been  recorded  by  Linnseus,  Suediaur,  Colson, 
and  others  of  its  continuance  for  periods  varying  from  one  to 
five,  or  six  years.  (Copland's  Med.  Diet,,  p.  457.)  Death 
may  ensue  (says  Copland)  from  the  mildest  preparations,  and 
even  from,  comparatively  small  doses,  generally  in  con- 
sequence of  severe  salivation,  or  of  gangrenous  destruction 
of  parts  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  the  vital  depression 
produced  by  the  mineral  and  by  the  local  disorganization. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  remedies  in  use  for  the  relief  of 
this  malady,  such  as  belladonna,  opium,  potassae  chloras, 
sulphur,  acid  sulphuric  diL,  alcohol,  alum,  argenti  nitras, 
catechu,  creasote,  iodine,  borax,  tannic  acid,  and  many  other 
agents,  rhatany  should  hold  a  conspicuous  place  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  agents.    Its  effect  is  said  to  be  speedy  and 
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efficient.  As  an  application  for  moderating  and  reducing 
pain  in  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membranes,  to  burns,  ulcers, 
and  blisters  on  the  skin,  rhatany  effects  a  decrease  of  pain, 
it  is  said,  with  a  marvellous  rapidity." — Journal  of  Materia, 
Medica. 


Fever. 

Aconite  as  a  Febrifuge. — In  cases  in  which  there  is 
increase  in  the  heart's  action,  aconite  may  be  employed 
with  advantage  as  a  febrifuge,  instead  of  salines.  It  has  in 
such  cases  the  power  of  reducing  the  pulse  and  relieving  the 
whole  train  of  febrile  symptoms.  All  cases  characterized 
by  nervous  excitement  and  those  in  which  there  is  palpita- 
tion are  relieved  by  aconite.  For  an  adult,  two  drops  of  the 
tincture  (P.  Lond.)  every  three  or  four  hours  is  a  proper 
dose.  It  ma}r  be  mixed  with  powdered  sugar  and  laid  on 
the  tongue.  The  sensation  of  "  pins  and  needles "  shows 
that  the  drug  is  acting  on  the  system,  and  on  the  appearance 
of  this  symptom  it  should  be  discontinued  or  the  dose  dimin- 
ished.   (Dr.  Prosser  James.) 


Delirium  in  Fever,  is  it  from  head  affection  or  from  exhaustion  ? 

When,  toward  the  termination  of  a  case  of  fever, 
the  thermometer  indicates  a  normal  temperature,  when 
perhaps  the  pulse  is  frequent,  the  patient  constantly  deli- 
rious, and  the  mouth  black  with  sordes,  it  shows  plainly  that 
these  symptoms  are  not  the  result  of  cerebral  inflammation, 
but  depend,  in  all  probability,  on  exhaustion ;  hence,  nutri- 
ents and  stimuli  appear  the  rational  curative  agents,  versus 
leeches,  cupping  and  other  lowering  remedies.  (Dr.  J.  S. 
Waters.) 

Gout. 

Hydrochloric  Acid. — A  disordered  digestion  is  the 
vrimum  mobile  of  the  whole  train  of  morbid  phenomena. 
This  leads  to  imperfect  performance  of  the  function  of  respi- 
ration, whereby  uric  acid  accumulates  in  the  blood  (it  would 
otherwise  be  oxidized  into  urea,  and  excreted).  Hydrochlo- 
ric acid  is  a  remedy  of  great  value  in  some  of  these  cases ;  it 
is  the  natural  acid  of  the  stomach,  and  when  given  along 
with  food  considerably  increases  the  digestive  power  of  the 
stomach.  Alkalies  certainly  neutralize  the  uric  acid  already 
in  the  blood,  but  they  do  not  got  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  put  forward  as  a  specific  to  be 
used  under  all  circumstances  and  in  every  stage  of  the 
disease.  (Dr.  J.  F.  Duncan.) 
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The  Hospitals  of  Russia. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Kent  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society,  Dr.  Carr,  of  Blackheath,  narrated  his  personal  ob- 
servations on  the  hospitals  of  St.  Petersburg,  Cronstadt,  and 
Moscow  ;  including  a  sketch  of  medical  education  in  that 
country.  Dr.  Peacock,  of  St.  Thomas  Hospital,  supplement- 
ed Dr.  Carr's  remarks. 

The  hospitals  generally  are  built  on  the  corridor  princi- 
ple ;  are  very  large— one  containing  3,500  beds, — have  abun- 
dance of  ward  space,  but  are  badly  ventilated.  The  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  was  found  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
accepted  views  at  home ;  the  diet  generally  being  much 
lower  than  is  given  in  England.  Sleep  or  indulgence  in 
bed  appears  to  supply  a  considerable  check  upon  the  other- 
wise tendency  to  waste.    The  rate  of  mortality  is  high. 

Russia  being  a  military  despotism,  all  the  hospitals  are 
under  military  authority,  and  supported  by  the  State.  Medi- 
cal education  is  directed  by  the  Government.  A  large  num- 
ber of  students,  after  passing  the  Gymnasium,  are  provided 
for  by  the  Government,  each  receiving,  besides  a  free  ad- 
mission to  lectures  and  hospital  practice,  thirty-five  roubles 
per  month.  On  completing  their  studies,  which  extend  over 
from  four  to  six  years,  they  are  obliged  to  enter  the  public 
service  for  a  given  number  of  years.  This  system  of  State 
medical  education  does  not  answer.  The  consequence  is 
many  Germans  are  found  occupying  posts  in  the  army  and 
navy. 

Russia,  unlike  the  rest  of  Europe,  has  no  middle  class. 
The  upper  classes  are  highly  educated,  and  the  lower  are 
devoid  of  education,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  very  intemperate. 
A  misguided  religious  element  is  a  great  barrier  to  the  spread 
of  scientific  medicine. 

The  remuneration  of  medical  men  is  usually  by  an  annual 
fee.  There  are  several  distinguished  English  medical  prac- 
titioners in  St.  Petersburg,  which  has  a  population  of  500,000. 
Sir  James  "Wilie,  Bart.,  established  the  chair  of  Medicine  in 
St.  Petersburg,  in  1800,  until  which  time  there  had  been  no 
medical  education  there. 

At  some  future  time  we  hope  to  give  a  more  detailed 
report  of  this  interesting  paper. 

Relative  Proportion  of  Males  and  Females. 

A  recent  paper  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal upon  the  relative  proportion  of  males  and  females  in 
population,  shows,  1st,  that  in  various  European  countries 
there  is  an  excess  of  females  as  compared  with  the  males, 
varying  from  two  to  nine  per  cent.,  and  this  disproportion  is 
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still  further  increased  in  the  cities,  reaching  in  the  cities  of 
Sweden  an  excess  of  sixteen  per  cent.  2d,  that  the  annual 
number  of  deaths  is  considerably  less  among  females  than 
males.  3d,  that  despite  the  much  greater  number  of  male 
than  female  children  that  die  in  utero  or  in  birth,  there  is  still 
an  excess  of  males  born  alive,  varying  from  five  to  nine  per 
cent.  4th,  the  mortality  during  the  first  year  is  much  great- 
er for  male  children  than  for  female.  5th,  that  statistics  as 
far  as  they  have  been  gathered  go  to  prove  the  propositions 
that  seniority  of  the  husband  produces  more  male  children, 
equality  of  ages  a  slight  preponderance  of  females,  which  is 
very  materially  augmented  if  the  wife  be  the  senior. — Med. 
Gazette. 


Gratuitous  Medical  Services. 

"We  are  not  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  abolishing  all 
unpaid  medical  labor  in  the  service  of  real  charity.  Medi- 
cine cannot  afford  to  lose  the  claim  on  society  which  its 
open-handed  benevolence  has  given  it.  It  must  not  quit  its 
professional  status  and  sink  to  the  level  of  a  trade.  But  we 
have  no  scruple  in  acknowledging  that  the  profession  have 
hitherto  run  to  an  opposite  extreme.  We  do  not  require  to 
be  told  that  the  indiscriminate  system  of  unpaid  professional 
work,  now  in  vogue,  has  given  a  serious  check  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  private  practitioner,  and  has  damaged  the  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  of  the  lower,  middle,  and  working 
classes.  In  fact,  medical  men  are  being  brought  not  only  to 
see,  but  to  act  upon  this  conviction.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  not  the  same  number  of  aspirants  which  there  used 
to  be  for  the  privilege  of  attending  three  or  four  hours, 
twice  or  thrice  a  week,  at  a  Dispensary,  to  prescribe  for  peo- 
ple who  can  afford  to  pay  a  moderate  sum  for  advice  and 
medicine." — Med.  Times  and  Gazette. 


Death  of  Prof.  Pirigoff, 

The  death  of  this  world-renowned  surgeon  took  place 
a  few  days  ago  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 
Being  at  Odessa,  Pirigoff  was  called  in  consultation  to  a 
patient  near  that  city,  and  on  his  return  was  attacked  by  a 
gang  of  highwaymen.  He  killed  two  of  them,  while  the 
others  escaped,  and  he  pursued  his  journey,  feeling  that  he 
had  narrowly  escaped  the  danger  of  being  murdered. 
But  when  he  reached  his  house,  Pirigoff  was  seized  with 
symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion,  and  he  soon  after  expired 
from  the  effects  of  the  murderous  attack. — Ibid. 
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Embalming. 

"  Profs.  Chas.  A.  Seely  and  Chas.  J.  Eames,  of  New 
York  city,  have  obtained  a  patent  for  the  impregnation  of 
dead  bodies  with  carbolic  acid,  which  is  said  to  be  supe- 
rior to  the  old  Egyptian  method. 

"  We  apply  the  antiseptic  liquid  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  also,  when  deemed  advisable,  we  inject  it  into  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal.  For  the  external  application 
we  take  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  water,  or  other  convenient 
solvent,  and  wash  the  body  with  it,  by  means  of  a  sponge  or 
cloth,  and  when  the  first  washing  has  been  finished,  we  re- 
peat it  one  or  more  times  ;  or,  when  convenient,  we  immerse 
the  body  in  a  weak  solution  of  the  acid  for  a  short  time  ;  or 
we  saturate  cloths  with  a  solution  of  the  acid,  and  then  wrap 
or  wind  the  body  in  the  cloths  so  saturated,  and  allow  them 
to  remain  on  the  body.  The  body  thus  brought  in  contact 
with  the  liquid  absorbs  it  by  degrees,  and  the  decomposition 
of  the  body  is  arrested  or  prevented. 

"We  have  found  that  in  many  cases,  and  especially  in 
cold  weather,  the  external  application  of  the  antiseptic  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  change  within  a  few  days.  But  when 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  body  for  a  long  time,  we  inject  a 
small  quantity  of  the  antiseptic  into  the  cavities  of  the  chest 
and  the  abdomen.  We  make  the  injection  by  the  use  of  a 
syringe,  and  at  the  natural  external  openings  to  the  cavities. 
The  amount  of  liquid  to  be  injected  should  be  at  least  a  few 
ounces,  and  we  find  no  objection  to  the  use  of  such  a  quan- 
tity as  will  distend  the  cavities.  In  addition  to  the  applica- 
tions of  the  antiseptic,  as  above  described,  we  sometimes  find 
it  useful  to  place  cotton,  wool,  lint,  or  cloth,  saturated  with 
the  acid,  in  the  nostrils  and  in  the  ears. 

"Our  process,  when  carried  out,  as  above  described,  is 
entirely  efficient  for  the  preservation  of  a  body  during  the 
ordinary  interval  between  death  and  burial.  But,  when  the 
process  is  used  as  an  embalming  process,  or  when  there  are 
no  objections  to  making  incisions  into  the  body,  we  prefer  to 
inject  the  acid  into  the  arteries  and  veins,  or  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  external  and  internal  application  of  the  acid, 
we  inject  some  of  the  acid  through  an  opening  of  the  skull 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

"  For  a  further  security  against  decomposition  of  the  body, 
and  especially  when  the  cloths  saturated  with  the  liquid  are 
not  kept  permanently  about  the  body,  we  place  at  the  bot- 
tom or  sides  of  the  coffin,  sheets  of  felt  or  cloth,  or  similar 
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fibrous  material,  which  has  been  saturated  or  dampened  with 
the  antiseptic  liquid. 

"In  combination  with  carbolic  acid,  we  have  used  bisul- 
phite of  lime  and  bisulphite  of  soda,  and  a  solution  of  sul- 
phurous or  acetic  acid  with  advantage.  But  we  are  satisfied 
that  carbolic  acid  is  the  most  active  and  useful  agent  for  our 
purpose,  and  that  any  addition  to  it  is  not  essential  to  suc- 
cess. We  have  found  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  carbolic  acid 
with  saw-dust,  or  other  inert  granular  matter,  often  advisa- 
ble in  the  bottom  of  the  coffin. — Scientific  American. 


Carbolic  Acid  for  Toothache. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Lancet  thus  testifies  to  the  value 
of  carbolic  acid  in  odontalgia.  "  Among  the  many  virtues 
of  carbolic  acid  is  that  of  giving  relief  from  the  pain  of 
toothache.  I  have  tried  it  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  with 
invariable  success.  To  one  drachm  of  collodium  flexile  (B.  P. 
1867)  add  two  drachms  of  Calvert's  carbolic  acid,  full 
strength.  A  gelatinous  mass  is  precipitated.  A  small  por- 
tion of  this  precipitate  inserted  into  the  cavity  of  an  aching 
tooth  gives  immediate  relief.  It  may  be  kept  |in  the  cavity 
by  means  of  a  bit  of  lint  dipped  in  the  collodium." — Dental 
Cosmos. 


Phenic  Acid. 

"  M.  Rust  has  made  known  a  reaction  by  which  phenic 
alcohol  may  be  distinguished  from  the  creasote  separated 
from  beech-wood  tar.  A  mixture  of  ten  parts  of  collodion 
and  fifteen  parts  of  phenic  acid  forms  a  gelatinous  mass,  while 
the  creasote  from  beech-wood  tar  mixed  with  collodion  gives 
a  clear  solution." — (Chem.  JSFews.) 


Decoloration  of  Iodine. 

Dr.  Baruch,  of  Camden,  S.  C,  communicates  the  follow- 
ing to  the  Medical  Record: 

During  some  experiments  on  iodine,  I  recently  discovered 
a  fact  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession. 
In  the  skin  department  of  the  Demilt  Dispensary,  Dr.  Bluxome 
was  (in  1865)  in  the  habit  of  using  tr.  iodine,  decolorized  by 
liq.  ammoniae.    But  as  this  combination  appeared  so  very 
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irritating  as  to  cause  children,  to  which  it  was  applied  for 
herpes,  etc.,  to  scream  most  violently,  Dr.  B.  concluded  to 
abandon  its  use  rather  than  inflict  unnecessary  pain  on  his 
little  patients.  Recently  (Nov.  1st),  your  journal  contained 
a  notice  of  the  decolorizing  property  of  carbolic  acid  on 
iodine,  discovered  by  Dr.  Percy  Boulton.  This  '  carbonate 
of  iodine  '  is  highly  praised  in  a  letter  to  the  Journal  des 
Connaissances  Medicate  as  an  antiseptic  and  stimulant,  and 
as  such  it  is  doubtless  a  valuable  agent.  But  in  some  cases 
the  carbolic  acid  might  be  contraindicated.  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  has  the  peculiar  effect 
of  depriving  the  iodine  of  its  color,  forming  a  perfectly  lim- 
pid fluid,  which  does  not  form  the  purple  iodide  of  starch 
on  the  linen,  nor  produce  the  yellow  discoloration  of  the 
skin.  The  hyposulphite  having  no  medicinal  effect  in  the 
small  quantity  required  for  this  purpose,  the  tr.  iodine  suffers 
no  addition  to  nor  detraction  from  its  therapeutic  properties, 
I  make  a  saturated  solution  of  the  hyposulphite  in  water, 
and  this  is  added  in  proportion  of  about  one-sixth  of  the  tr. 
iodine.  The  latter  floats  upon  the  former,  but  through  agita- 
tion will  produce  a  beautifully  clear  solution  with  the  prop- 
erties mentioned.  The  solution  of  the  bisulphite  answers 
the  same  purpose.  If  we  desire  to  obtain  the  effect  of  the 
undiluted  tr.iodine,  we  need  only  dissolve  a  few  small  crystals 
of  the  hyposulphite,  or  a  little  of  the  powder  of  the  bisul- 
phite, in  the  tincture,  and  complete  decoloration  will  be  the 
result."— Med.  Gazette. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  will  be  held  in  New  Haven  on  the  second  Tuesday 
(12th)  of  May. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  will  be  held  at  Cincinnati  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  May, 
and  continue  in  session  two  days. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis  on  the  first  Tuesday  (2d)  of 
June. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Electic  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  will  be  held  in  Boston  on  the  first  Thursday  (4th) 
of  June. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  Vermont  will  be  held  at  Montpeiier  on  the  first  Wednesday  (3d) 
of  June. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  Maine  will  be  held  at  Portland  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  (24th) 
of  June. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  will  be  held  at  Syracuse  the  fourth  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  (24th  and  25th)  of  June. 
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Vaccination  :  Its  tested  Effects  on  Health,  Mortality,  and 
Population. — An  essay,  by  Charles  T.  Pearce,  M.D.,  Member 
cf  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  Fellow  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  London,  &c,  &c.  Bailliere  Brothers, 
New  York.  1868. 

The  character  of  this  essay  is  fully  set  forth  in  its  title.  Dr. 
Pearce  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject 
fourteen  years  ago,  by  an  accident  alluded  to  in  the  essay,  which  ac- 
cident made  him  skeptical  of  the  value  of  vaccination.  As  medical 
referee  to  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  life  assurance  cor- 
porations, he  observed  the  apparent  large  mortality  in  vaccinated 
persons  from  what  is  commonly  called  "  consumption,"  a  great  num- 
ber being  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  while  those  belonging  to 
the  same  families,  having  had  small-pox,  arrived  at  maturity.  The 
very  rare  occurrence  of  phthisis  in  those  who  had  small-pox,  strength- 
ened the  idea  which  he  had  conceived,  that  vaccination,  while  it  pre- 
vented small-pox,  increased  the  danger  to  life  when  the  subject  was 
attacked  by  other  diseases.  The  conclusion  to  which  he  came, 
from  the  data  he  collected,  was  that  vaccination  generally  was  ineffi- 
ciently performed ;  further  inquiry,  however,  convinced  him  that 
vaccination  is  a  crime  against  nature,  and  ought  not  to  be  enforced. 

It  appears  to  Dr.  Pearce  that  no  subject  in  social  science  can  be 
of  deeper  importance  or  wider  interest  than  that  to  which  the  study 
of  vaccination  necessarily  leads,  viz.,  "  the  mortality  of  the  United 
Kingdom,"  adding,  that,  notwithstanding  the  attention  which  has 
been  given  in  the  last  ten  years  to  sanitary  questions,  it  is  discouraging 
to  find  that  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  England  is  increasing — 
the  boasted  saving  of  life  claimed  by  vaccination  is  not  apparent, 
though  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  recently  stated  that  "Jenner's 
discovery  had  been  the  means  of  saving  a  number  of  lives  equal  to  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  every  twenty-Jive  years."  The 
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author  thinks,  however,  that  Dr.  Simpson  should  have  substantiated 
his  statement  by  an  appeal  to  statistical  fact ;  and  a^ks  if  that  eminent 
Scotch  physician  is  prepared  to  adduce  proof  that  in  any  country  in 
Europe  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  the  general  mortality  as  a 
consequence  of  vaccination.  "  So  far  from  diminishing,"  he  adds, 
"  the  mortality  is  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  vaccina- 
tion. Frequently  it  happens,  that  when  small-pox  prevails,  the  gen- 
eral mortality  is  below  the  average,  corrected  for  population." 

The  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Pearce  has  arrived,  after  ten  years' 
diligent  investigation  of  the  statistics  and  mutual  relations  of  epidemic 
and  endemic  diseases,  and  after,  also,  more  than  twenty  years'  obser- 
vation and  experience  of  vaccination,  is,  that  vaccination  is  an  evil,  a 
crime  against  nature,  unclean  in  its  source,  dangerous  in  its  practice, 
uncertain  in  its  operation  as  a  prophylactic,  and,  also,  if  persisted  in 
and  extended,  will,  proportionately,  produce  manifold  dangers  and 
evils  to  life  and  health. 

That  the  insertion  of  an  animal  poison  into  the  system  of  a  healthy 
child  is  not  justifiable.  As  a  means  of  cure,  when  disease  already 
exists,  vaccination  may  be  of  some  value,  but  even  this,  he  avers,  is 
doubtful.  The  author  believes  that  if  vaccination  had  been  post- 
poned until  now,  the  necessity  for  it  would  not  have  arisen.  That 
vaccination  was  an  improvement  on  inoculation  was  admitted  sixty 
years  ago,  although  inoculation  possessed  some  advantages  which 
vaccination  does  not  possess.  The  inoculated,  as  a  rule,  were  pro- 
tected for  life.  They  were  healthier  during  life,  and  their  liability  to 
scrofula  or  to  consumption  was  diminished,  while  in  the  vaccinated 
this  liability  is  increased.  The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  advantage  which 
Dr.  Jenner's  process  possessed  over  inoculation,  was  that  cow-pox  was 
not  infectious  in  the  human  subject,  while  those  inoculated  with 
small-pox  became  centres  of  infection,  and  spread  the  disease  over 
the  country. 

The  author  now  informs  us  that  it  is  nearly  seventy  years  since  J en- 
ner  published  his  work,  and  what  system  do  we  possess  ?  J ennerism  ? 
No ;  but  something  worse.  In  the  doctor's  opinion,  we  should  begin 
de  novo — follow  Jenner's  directions,  beginning  with  the  diseased 
horse,  inoculate  the  cow,  and  therefrom  vaccinate  the  people,  if  we 
wish  effectual  protection.  Vaccination,  as  at  present  practised,  is  a 
mockery.  Lymph  taken  from  the  cow  has  passed  by  transference 
from  subject  to  subject  possibly  ten  thousand  times.  It  is  introduced, 
and  because  its  introduction  is  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  vesicle 
at  the  seat  of  puncture,  it  is  assumed  that  the  child  is  protected  from 
small-pox  throughout  its  after  life.  Is  it  likely  that  at  our  national 
vaccine  stations,  where  no  fresh  supply  of  lymph  has  been  procured 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  vaccination  is  efficiently  performed  ? 
Would  the  painstaking  inquirer  and  experimentalist,  whose  monu- 
ment now  stands  in  the  Gloucester  Cathedral,  could  he  now  appear 
on  the  scene,  witness  with  satisfaction,  and  deem  that  his  system  is 
done  justice  to  by  the  vaccination  of  the  puling,  sickly  infants,  off- 
spring of  the  debauched,  the  diseased,  of  the  ill-fed  and  ill-clad  poor 
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of  London,  who  are  brought  in  crowds  to  the  public  vaccinator  to  re- 
ceive a  blessing,  while  too  often,  it  may  be,  they  are  the  recipients, 
unconscious  and  innocent  as  they  are,  instead  of  a  blessing,  of  the 
seeds  of  disease  and  of  premature  death  ?  Who  shall  say  what  are 
the  contaminations  of  that  lymph,  itself  originally  the  diseased  pro- 
duct of  the  matter  expelled  from  the  system  of  a  beast,  and  rendered 
filthier  still  by  oft-repeated  transfers  ?  "  Vaccination  "  is  performed, 
and  what  is  the  result  ?  Do  we  get  back  from  the  subject  the  lymph 
which  we  have  deposited  ?  No.  We  obtain  in  exchange  for  that 
we  have  introduced,  the  product  of  that  subject;  it  may  be  healthier 
than  that  which  we  gave,  and  it  may  be  that  some  taint — of  scrofula, 
syphilis,  or  cancer,  or  one  of  the  thousand  other  modifications  of  dis- 
ease— is  associated  with  it,  the  lymph,  like  the  seed  of  the  tree,  par- 
taking of  the  qualities  of  the  body  whence  it  exudes.  "  Whose  seed 
is  in  itself,  bearing  fruit  after  its  kind." 

The  author  of  this  essay  has,  during  many  years'  observation, 
often  been  forcibly  struck  with  the  different  susceptibilities  to  small- 
pox in  different  individuals,  even  when  members  of  the  same  family. 
In  one  family  of  seven  brothers  and  sisters,  living  in  one  house,  all 
unvacczmted,  only  one  of  them  had  small-pox,  two  others  had  slight 
fever,  and  the  rest  escaped  even  that.  The  doctor  adds,  had  those  six 
persons  been  vaccinated,  their  escape  would  have  been  attributed  to 
their  vaccination.  That  the  blood  does  undergo  a  change  at  one  pe- 
riod of  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  this  change  is  not  peculiar  to 
man.  Domestic  animals  are  liable  to  eruptive  diseases,  which  are 
efforts  of  nature  to  throw  off  through  the  skin  some  morbid  matter, 
the  result  of  decomposition  or  a  fermentation  of  the  blood.  It  is 
believed  by  some  veterinary  authorities  that  the  disease  in  the  horse's 
heel  called  "grease"  corresponds  to  phthisis  in  the  human  subject. 
If  this  be  true,  how  serious  is  the  thought  of  the  bare  possibility  of 
inoculating  children  with  phthisis  ;  and  how  fully  does  this  account 
for  the  great  and  alarming  increase  of  phthisis  in  those  countries 
where  inoculation  has  been  enforced.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
Jenner's  first  child,  his  eldest  son,  on  whom  he  experimented,  died  of 
consumption.  Another  of  his  subjects,  Phipps,  whom  Jenner  vac- 
cinated, also  died  of  consumption  ! 

After  having,  as  he  thinks,  adduced  the  highest  medical  testimony 
of  the  day  that  they  either  denounce  the  theory  and  practice  of  vac- 
cination, or  declined  to  give  their  assent,  Dr.  Pearce  proceeds  to  the 
consideration  of  the  proposition  :  "  The  dangers  of  vaccination  from 
the  introduction  of  other  diseases  into  the  organism,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  value  of  vaccination  is  reduced  by  such  dangers." 

The  dangers  of  vaccination  are  thus  classified  : 

1.  Danger  to  life :  a.  Immediate ;  b.  remote. 

2.  Danger  to  health :  a.  By  the  introduction  into  the  system  of 
other  diseases;  b.  by  inducing  a  change  in  the  skin  or  the  surface  of 
the  body,  which  changes  its  vital  action,  and  so  hinders  the  system 
from  throwing  out  morbific  matters  from  the  blood. 

3.  The  greater  liability  to  death  from  other  diseases  than  small- 
pox, in  the  vaccinated. 
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4.  The  transmission  from  parent  to  offspring  of  an  enfeebled  con- 
stitution, the  result  of  vaccination. 

The  author  has  collected  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  accounts  of 
which  he  has  extracted  from  the  Registrar-General's  reports,  and  from 
the  medical  journals  in  which  "  death  following  vaccination  "  is  record- 
ed. "  It  is  our  duty,"  said  the  report  of  the  first  vaccine  institution, 
11  to  acknowledge  that  four  or  five  cases  have  proved  fatal  from  the  af- 
fection of  the  part  vaccinated."  The  lamented  death  of  the  late  Sir 
Culling  Eardley,  in  1863,  was  due  to  re-vaccination.  In  1859-60 
several  soldiers  in  Shoreciiffe  Camp  were  fatally  affected  by  re-vac- 
cination, one  poor  soldier  escaping  death  by  the  amputation  of  his 
arm,  which  was  done  at  his  earnest  entreaties.  A  few  years  since  at- 
tempts were  made  to  re-vaccinate  the  French  army.  The  cavalry  at 
Toulouse  were  thrown  into  hospital  by  the  process  to  such  an  extent 
that,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  re-vaccination  was  suspended.  Dr. 
Pearce  quotes  ether  testimony,  and  proceeds  to  observe  that  Professor 
Bartlett,  lecturer  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  quoted,  in  his  remarks  on  the  causes  of  pul- 
monary consumption  (in  the  session  of  1850-51),  on  the  authority  of 
.two  French  writers,  Bartlez  and  Rhilliet,  the  following  facts  in  regard 
to  vaccination :  "  In  208  children  who  had  been  vaccinated,  138  died 
of  tubercular  consumption,  and  70  of  other  maladies;  in  95  who 
were  not  vaccinated,  30  only  died  of  tubercular  consumption,  and  65 
of  other  diseases." 

The  Lancet  (Nov.  16th,  1861)  eontained  an  account  of  deaths 
caused  by  syphilitic  inoculation  with  vaccine  lymph.  Thirty  children 
were  vaccinated  from  a  little  girl,  six  punctures  made  on  each  arm, 
and  the  little  girl  had  been  operated  on  from  another  child,  who  had 
been  vaccinated  with  lymph  preserved  between  two  plates  of  glass, 
which  had  been  obtained  from  the  medical  authorities.  All  these 
children  were  inoculated  with  syphilis.  This  was  in  1866.  And  in 
the  Lancet  of  Nov.  16,  1861,  there  was  an  account  of  the  inoculation 
of  forty-six  children  with '  the  same  disease,  conveyed  by  means  of 
vaccination. 

The  author,  having  shown  how  danger  to  life  is  incurred  by  vac- 
cination, immediately  or  remotely,  and  that  danger  to  health  is  often 
incurred  by  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  the  germs  of  other 
diseases  with  the  vaccine  lymph,  passes  on  to  consider  the  effects  of 
vaccination  in  inducing  a  change  in  the  functions  of  the  skin,  observing : 
"  The  microscope  has  been  the  means  of  revealing  to  physiologists  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  tissues  and  materials  of  which  the  skin  is 
composed.  An  ordinarily  sized  man  possesses  twenty-eight  miles  of 
tubing  in  his  skin,  through  which  a  constant  exudation  is  taking  place, 
an  interchange  between  the  atmosphere  and  the  contained  structures. 
Let  these  millions  of  pores  be  closed  by  disease,  or  let  the  skin  be 
coated  with  varnish,  and  the  man  will  soon  perish.  Let  fever  attack 
him,  and  the  action  of  the  skin  be  arrested,  death  will  speedily  ensue 
if  the  action  of  the  skin  be  not  restored.  What  change  is  produced 
by  vaccination  ?    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  artificial  change 
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has  been  produced,  and  so  long  as  it  is  maintained  the  patient  is  in 
an  abnormal  condition.  It  may  be,  therefore,  a  blessing  that  the  in- 
fluence of  vaccination  dies  out  in  a  few  years."  The  celebrated  John 
Hunter  said,  that  u every  animal  may  be  said  to  have  natural  tenden- 
cies to  morbid  actions,  which  may  be  considered  as  predisposing 
causes,  and  these  may  be  called  into  action  whenever  the  exciting 
cause  takes  place.  If,  then,  says  Dr.  Pearce,  the  function  of  the  skin 
be  to  give  exit  to  morbid  matters  from  the  body,  how  important  it  is 
that  this  function  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  artificial  means, 
That  vaccination  does  interfere  with  the  natural  action  of  the  skin, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  erysipelas  and  other  acute  and 
chronic  skin  diseases  frequently  supervene.  And  it  is  not  improbable 
that  when  vaccination  prevents  the  development  of  the  small-pox,  the 
materies  morbi  is  changed,  so  that  instead  of  the  body  being  relieved, 
by  and  through  the  skin,  of  morbid  matters,  deposits  are  thrown 
down  on  internal  organs,  and  the  development  of  phthisis  at  puberty, 
or  even  earlier,  may  be  produced  and  accounted  for  in  this  manner. 
This  hypothesis  will  account  for  the  terrible  increase  of  the  mor- 
tality from  chest  diseases  in  the  thirty  years  last  past.  In  the 
years  1838  to  1842,  both  inclusive,  the  average  annual  mortality 
from  phthisis  and  bronchitis  was,  in  round  numbers,  61,000.  In 
the  five  years,  1847-51,  it  amounted  to  65,750.  In  the  five  years, 
1852-56,  to  69,250.  In  the  five  years,  1857-61,  to  79,530,  And 
in  the  five  years,  1861-65,  to  86,336. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Farr  for  the  following  statistics 
of  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  1,000,000  persons  living  in  the  year 
1865  in  England:— 


Small-pox, 

309 

Measles, 

412 

Scarlatina  and  diphtheria, 

2,052 

Whooping-cough, 

416 

Typhus  and  infantile  fever, 

1,109 

Phthisis, 

2,587 

Bronchitis, 

1,754 

Pneumonia, 

1,083 

Convulsions, 

1,287 

All  causes, 

23,387 

In  the  year  1865  the  highest  mortality  in  England  was  due  to 
phthisis,  bronchitis  being  next  in  order.  The  mortality  from  chest 
diseases — including  phthisis,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  whooping- 
cough — amounted  to  the  proportion  of  5,840,  for  one  million  persons 
living,  the  mortality  from  all  causes  being  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  42j. 
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Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

This  Society  met  April  15th,  at  its  room  in  the  College  building. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Garvin. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  at  the  previous  meeting,  that 
some  portion  of  each  regular  meeting  should  be  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  concentrated  powders,  the  properties  of  aconitin,  ampe- 
lopsin,  and  alnuin  were  brought  up. 

Dr.  Allen  remarked  that  his  experience  of  the  three  under  con- 
sideration had  been  limited.  He  thought  that  the  introduction  of 
aconitin  was  inadvisable,  as  it  was  apt  to  be  confounded  with  aconi- 
tina,  an  established  form  of  preparation,  and  it  thus  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  unpleasant  and  even  dangerous  results.  Prof.  Hadley  said 
the  profession  had  not  sufficiently  recognized  the  value  of  ampelop- 
sis.  As  a  tonic  and  alterative,  it  was  an  important  agent.  It  was 
applicable  in  all  cachectic  conditions,  and  especially  in  scrofulous  af- 
fections. Of  the  concentrated  preparation,  ampelopsin,  he  was  not 
able  to  speak  so  positively  from  experience,  as  he  had  rarely  used  that 
form  of  the  remedy. 

Prof.  Edwin  Freeman  remarked  that  the  objection  made  by  Dr. 
Allen  to  aconitin  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  other  preparations. 
It  was  true  we  could  get  along  without  it ;  but  the  question  should 
not  be,  what  can  we  do  without  ?  but  how  can  we  do  best  ? 

With  the  internal  use  of  aconitina  he  had  no  practical  acquain- 
tance. He  used  it  externally  with  powerful  effect,  but  he  employed 
other  forms  for  internal  use. 

This  preparation  did  not  have  precisely  the  same  effects  as  the 
root.  He  thought  if  a  powder  possessing  these  properties,  and  made 
according  to  a  definite  formula,  could  be  prepared,  having  a  definite 
strength,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  accept  and  use  it.  Although  the 
tincture  was  convenient,  he  would  be  glad  to  have  such  a  remedy  in 
the  powdered  form. 

In  the  concentrated  preparations  we  did  not  always  extract  all 
the  virtues  of  the  plant. 

The  resin  podophyllin  was  much  more  drastic  than  podophyllum, 
and  it  is  so  with  others.  Aconitina  was  a  powerful  sedative  when 
used  externally,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  its  internal  use  is  desira- 
ble. It  would  be  very  unsafe  to  write  a  prescription  for  it  to  be 
taken  internally,  as  it  was  sometimes  the  practice  of  druggists  to 
substitute  other  preparations  when  they  did  not  have  the  one  ordered. 
If  used  at  all,  he  would,  therefore,  carry  it  in  his  pocket-case. 

He  had  known  mischief  where  gelseminum  had  been  ordered,  in 
consequence  of  different  preparations  being  used,  as  the  fluid  extract 
for  the  tincture,  &c. 

Prof.  P.  W.  Allen  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  some  of 
the  concentrated  powders  without  having  them  spoil,  and  such  prep- 
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arations  ought  to  be  discarded.  Although  he  always  kept  the  bot- 
tles tightly  corked,  a  quantity  of  powder  he  had  procured  a  short 
time  ago  became  in  a  few  days  like  tar,  and  all  that  was  not  used 
very  soon  after  its  purchase  was  lost. 

This  result  might  come  from  an  imperfect  mode  of  preparation 
or  because  the  alcohol  used  in  extracting  the  medicinal  quality  was 
not  sufficiently  strong,  as-  was  stated  to  be  the  case  when  leptandrin 
became  softened. 

Alnuin  would  probably  be  found  of  limited  application.  .  It 
might  be  valuable  in  a  few  cases  of  gastritis,  &c.  Ampelopsin  was 
worthy  of  more  extended  trial  as  an  alterative. 

Dr.  Garvin  said  he  had  used  aconitina  in  some  obstinate  cases 
of  gout,  and  had  found  very  good  results.  He  triturated  it  highly  ; 
aconitina  gr.  i.,  sugar  of  milk  gr.  xv.-xx.,  and  gave  -J  to  1  gr.  of 
the  combination  as  a  dose.  It  had  marked  effect  in  allaying  irri- 
tation and  relieving  pain.  He  had  also  used  it  in  fever  and  neu- 
ralgia, but  it  had  no  advantages  over  the  tincture  in  these  cases. 

He  had  only  used  ampelopsis  in  its  crude  form,  and  its  effects 
were  very  similar  to  those  of  sarracenia  purpurea. 

The  latter  plant  has  acquired  a  peculiar  reputation  as  an  anti- 
dote to  small-pox,  but  this  was  not  verified  in  his  experience. 
Having  had  charge  of  a  small-pox  hospital  four  years,  he  used  it 
invariably  in  over  100  cases,  but  never  saw  one  in  which  it  proved 
to  be  an  antidote  to  small-pox.  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  finest 
uterine  tonics  known.  Where  the  action  of  the  organ  requires  to 
be  developed,  it  has  no  equal. 

Ampelopsis  ranks  highly  as  an  alterative  in  scrofula.  Alnuin 
is  useful  in  hepatic  disease,  and  particularly  where  there  is  hepatic 
derangement  in  phthisis.  Combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  podo- 
phyllin,  ^,  and  lupulin  i,  and  fraserin,  it  is  excellent  for  regulating 
the  glandular  system  in  phthisis. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  pulmonary  phthisis  can  exist 
without  some  serious  difficulty  in  the  glandular  system,  particularly 
the  liver.  It  is  also  a  useful  addition  to  the  compound  alterative 
syrups,  as  stillingia  or  sarsaparilla. 

Prof.  Edwin  Freeman  read  an  essay  on  Ague.  In  the  treatment 
of  this  affection  he  used  gelseminum  and  veratrum  in  full  doses.  In 
giving  antiperiodics,  he  administered  them  to  the  extent  of  crowding 
them  in  the  intermission,  and  not  ceasing  when  the  fever  came  on. 
He  had  never  found  anything  better  than  the  following  :  I£  quinice 
sulph.,  gr.  iss. ;  prussiate  iron,  gr.  i. ;  pulv.  capiscum,  gr.  Made  into 
a  pill  and  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  doubling  the  dose  just 
before  the  time  for  the  chill  to  return.  This  he  gave  in  both  dumb 
and  masked  ague.  Other  complications  had  to  be  treated,  but  speedily 
yielded  when  the  chill  was  broken.  Gelseminum  in  pretty  full  doses 
should  be  given  every  four  or  five  hours. 

A  good  preparation  for  children  is  quinine,  gr.  xij. ;  tr.  gel- 
seminum, 3  ij. ;  syr.  simpl.,  ?  i. ;  with  or  without  spirits  nitre,  3  ij- 
Conein  is  valuable,  but  acts  more  efficiently  in  combination  with 
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quinine.  Subsequently  other  remedies  will  be  beneficial,  as  cera- 
sein,  macrotin,  prussin,  tannin,  &c. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Smith  said  that  periodical  headache  was  very  common 
in  Brooklyn.  It  usually  commences  about  10  A.M.  with  great  vio- 
lence; increases  in  intensity  to  2  P.M.  and  then  begins  to  recede. 
He  uses  quinine  and  prussiate  iron  in  equal  parts.  These  reme- 
dies have  to  be  used  sometimes  in  large  doses,  but  always  control  it. 

There  is  a  sort  of  ague  in  phthisis  coming  on  with  cold,  crawl- 
ing sensations  in  the  back,  followed  by  fever  and  sweating,  which  is 
probably  caused  by  the  absorption  of  tuberculous  matter  into  the 
system.  Quinine  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  this  condition.  The 
best  remedy  is  perhaps  spirits  turpentine,  gtt.  x.  on  loaf  sugar. 
This  will  break  it  up  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  when  it  will  return 
again.  It  is  frequently  accompanied  with  hepatic  derangement  and 
will  continue  unless  the  liver  is  thoroughly  roused  to  action. 

Dr.  Hyler  had  used  a  great  variety  of  remedies.  When  the 
fever  passed  off  he  usually  prescribed,  1^  quinine,  3  ss. ;  Jamaica 
ginger,  3  ss.  M.  Div.  in  pulv.  iv.,  and  gave  them  so  that  three  or 
four  were  taken  before  the  expected  return.  During  the  fever,  liq. 
ammon.  acetatis,  spirits  of  nitre  and  syrup  of  ipecac  every  two 
hours,  till  profuse  perspiration  comes  on.  Dover's  powders  were 
seldom  necessary,  but  he  sometimes  used  them.  After  the  chill  was 
broken,  quinine,  gr.  xx. ;  capsic,  gr.  xx.,  in  xx.  pulv.  One  three  times 
a  day;  it  is  not  likely  to  return.  When  there  is  a  recurrence  of  ner- 
vous pain  and  exhaustion,  quinine,  gr.  xxij. ;  acid  sulph.  dil.,  3  i- ; 
tr.  nucis  vomicae,  3  i- ;  syr.  rhei  arom.,  J  ss. ;  aqua,  §  iss. ;  tincture 
cinchon.,  5  ss.,  or  tr.  gent.,  3  ss.  to  §  L,  may  be  used  with  water 
enough  to  make  a  3  ij.  mixfc.  Dose,  a  large  teaspoonful  three  times  a 
day.  If  the  ginger  is  not  strong  it  will  not  be  of  service,  and  should 
be  substituted  by  capsicum. 

Dr.  Tuthill  stated  that  he  always  used  large  doses  of  quinine.  He 
generally  prescribes  as  follows  :  Tp  quinise,  gr.  xiv. ;  zingiberi,  gr.  vj.  ; 
capsici,  gr.  ij.  Mix,  and  give  at  one  dose  twelve  hours  before  antici- 
pated chill.  This  invariably  breaks  the  chill,  and  is  followed  by 
vegetable  tonics.  Lately  he  has  given  it  in  two  doses  at  sixteen 
and  six  hours  before  expected  chill. 

Dr.  Hyler  had  been  very  successful  with  a  tea  of  3  ss.  worm- 
wood to  a  pint  of  water. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Smith  said  strong  hop  tea  would  immediately  break 
the  chill,  if  given  in  large  dose. 

Prof.  Allen  said  that  having  observed  many  years  ago  in  mak- 
ing post-mortems  of  negroes,  while  a  professor  at  the  South,  that 
congestion  of  the  liver  was  constant,  he  devised  a  plan  of  treat- 
ment by  which  he  cured  the  most  obstinate  cases. 

He  regarded  the  liver  as  the  organ  essentially  affected  in  ague, 
and  always  used  means  to  overcome  the  congestion  of  that  organ. 
His  usual  combination  was  quinine,  gr.  i.,  capsicum,  gr.  i.,  podophyllin, 
gr.  ss.,  in  pill,  every  hour,  commencing  five  or  six  hours  before  the 
expected  chill. 
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The  quinine  seems  to  be  diffused  through  the  system.  The  great 
fault  has  been  in  giving  this  remedy  without  cathartics. 

Dr.  Garvin  had  not  found  large  doses  beneficial.  He  some- 
times began  with,  I£  quinine,  gr.  30 ;  ac.  sulph.  arom.,  3  ss. ;  aqua?, 
§  viij.,  in  teaspoonful  doses,  sometimes  adding  tr.  nux  vom.,  and 
sometimes  capsicum. 

The  first  day  he  gave  this  every  two  hours,  whether  chill  came  on 
or  not.  In  extreme  cases  he  first  regulates  the  liver.  In  most  cases 
the  chill  will  not  return.  The  acid  has  a  marked  effect.  It  is  the 
means  of  holding  the  quinine  in  the  system  and  assists  materially  in 
neutralizing  the  poison,  which  seems  to  be  of  an  alkaline  nature. 

After  following  up  the  plan  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  next  day 
he  gave  it  every  three  hours,  then  every  four  or  five  hours,  then 
only  at  night,  and  so  on. 

On  motion  the  Society  adjourned. 


Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Eclectic  Medicine. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Eclectic  Medi- 
cine of  Brooklyn  was  held  April  1st. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Hadley,  president,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Firth  presented  an  essay  on  Psoriasis,  containing  much 
practical  information,  which  was  received  with  great  favor. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  several  members  in- 
terchanged the  results  of  their  experience. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Firth  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  disease  was,  in 
many  instances,  the  result  of  a  constitutional  diathesis,  which  existed 
in  certain  families,  under  which  circumstances  it  became  extremely 
stubborn.  After  being  apparently  cured,  so  that  every  symptom  dis- 
appeared for  a  time,  it  would  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  be 
re-developed. 

In  some  cases  he  had  been  obliged  to  continue  the  use  of  medicine 
for  several  months  together. 

He  had  depended  more  upon  stillingia  and  iodide  of  potassium  in 
conjunction  with  local  treatment  and  baths,  where  the  disease  was 
general.    If  locally  exhibited  it  was  readily  controlled. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Smith  said  his  experience  was  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Firth. 
He  had  never  found  a  remedy  to  control  it  equal  to  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, which,  in  this  disease,  he  gave  in  large  doses.  External  applica- 
tions, according  to  his  observation,  produced  no  good  result,  with  the 
exception  of  carbolic  acid.  He  has  used  this  remedy  while  adminis- 
tering alterative  syrup  internally,  and  although  it  caused  pretty  severe 
pain,  the  result  has  been  excellent.  Under  this  treatment  the  scabs 
would  come  off,  leaving  healthy  granulations. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  many  of  the  soldiers  who  returned  were 
affected  with  itch,  and  his  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
has  been  very  extensive.    He  uses 
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3  parts  Unslaked  Lime. 
5    "  Sulphur, 
20    "    Boiling  Water. 

After  having  been  boiled  up  and  allowed  to  settle,  the  clear  liquor  is 
decanted  off.  This  is  applied  with  a  brush  after  the  parts  have  been 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  well  rubbed  off.  He  usually  ap- 
plies it  about  three  times,  and  never  has  occasion  to  use  it  more 
frequently.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  its  unpleasant  smell.  He 
also  employs  sometimes  an  ointment  of 

Iodide  Sulphur,  3  ss. ;  Simple  Cerate,  3  i. 

In  Salt  Rheum  he  has  never  found  any  application  to  do  much 
good  except  carbolic  acid.  He  uses  saturated  solution  of  crystals, 
applied  with  camel's-hair  brush.  This  smarts  a  good  deal  for  about 
three  minutes. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Firth:  An  ointment  made  of  carbolic  acid,  20  to  30 
gtt.  to  2  oz.  simple  cerate  is  a  very  good  application  in  Salt  Rheum, 
and  allays  the  irritation.  It  is  also  a  very  excellent  ointment  in 
itch,  and  has  produced  good  results. 

The  same  remedy  may  be  employed  as  a  lotion  in  Scabies,  and 
will  effect  a  cure. 

This  remedy  has  been  recommended  for  Burns,  in  the  proportion  of 
1  part  to  6 ;  but  this  application,  in  a  recent  case  which  came  to  his 
knowledge,  proved  too  severe  for  the  patient's  endurance. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Firth  made  an  eloquent  allusion  to  the  superiority  of 
the  remedies  introduced  by  the  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine.  He 
urged  more  industry  in  the  examination  and  development  of  these 
remedies. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Warner  stated  that  he  knew  a  family  in  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  who  were  affected  with  Salt  Rheum,  who  were  cured  by  the 
employment,  externally  and  internally,  of  a  strong  decoction  of  sweet 
fern. 

Dr.  E.  Freeman  found  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  acted  well  in 
cases  of  children  affected  with  Psoriasis. 

Dr.  Smith  has  found  the  alternation  of  remedies  preferable  to  the 
continuous  use  of  a  single  article.  Where  he  has  failed  in  removing 
lumps  from  breast  with  iocl.  pot.,  has  been  successful  with  iod.  ferri. 
In  other  cases  the  latter  has  failed  and  the  former  succeeded.  He 
has  taken 

Iod.  Iron,  3  ss.  in  Syrup. 

Dr.  Freeman  remarked  that  he  found  it  better  to  give  iodide  of 
potassium  in  combination  with  vegetable  alteratives,  and  has  found  it 
less  efficient  alone,  while  the  alteratives  are  less  efficient  without  iod. 
pot.  In  some  cases  he  finds  small  doses  preferable;  in  others  he 
employs  large  doses.  Iodiie  of  iron  he  always  uses  in  the  form  of 
syrup,  and  when  it  is  given  he  leaves  off  other  alteratives  awhile.  It 
acts  well  in  scaly  diseases,  and  especially  in  Salt  Rheum.    He  is  in- 
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clined  to  regard  the  condition  of  the  system  in  which  the  diseases 
occur  as  a  modification  of  that  which  results  in  the  development  of 
tubercle.  Defective  blood  plasma  will  be  deposited  in  one  case  in 
the  lungs,  which  in  the  other  may  find  its  escape  from  the  surface, 
thus  saving  other  parts.  If  the  condition  of  the  patient  be  modified 
a  cure  may  be  effected,  but  if  the  disease  of  the  skin  is  driven  in- 
ward a  deposit  may  take  place  upon  some  important  organ  and 
result  seriously. 

He  does  not  know  any  local  remedy  which  is  capable  of  being 
used  for  all  cases. 

He  uses  oxalic  acid  in  scald-head.  He  also  uses  tinct.  iron  locally 
in  the  proportion  of  3  ss.  or  3  i.  to  3  i.  He  makes  but  one  applica- 
tion, then  applies  slippery  elm  poultice.  Sometimes  he  employs 
20  gtt.  with  3  ij.  glycerine. 

/;  *Dr.  H.  S.  Firth  recommended  the  following  for  Pruritus: 

Lobelia,  3  ij., 
Tannic  Acid,  gr.  xx., 
Opium,  3  ss., 

Aqua,  q.  s.  to  make  decoct.  3  vj. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Firth  reported  two  interesting  cases,  showing  the  effect 
of  the  mind  over  the  body  in  disease. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Allen  related  an  extraordinary  case  of  periodical 
hemorrhage  from  eyes,  ears,  and  nose,  attended,  with  great  pain, 
which  lasted  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  different  members,  the  Society 
adjourned. 


The  Power  of  Prejudice. 

There  is  a  well-known  London  physician  who  has  the  greatest 
possible  antagonism  to  smoking.  He  is  medical  referee  to  two  life 
insurance  offices,  and  a  gentleman  who  applied  to  him  for  inspection  a 
little  while  ago  came  away  greatly  depressed  because  his  "life  "  had 
been  rejected.  The  matter  was  a  serious  one,  inasmuch  as  the  appli- 
cant was  a  professional  man,  with  a  large  income,  that  would  die  with 
him,  and  he  was  the  father  of  a  numerous  family.  He  made  known 
his  grief  to  a  medical  friend,  who  thoroughly  examined  him,  and  de- 
clared him  to  be  as  sound  as  a  bell.    "  Whom  did  you  see  ?  "  said  the 

friend.    "Dr.  ,"  replied  the  applicant.    "Ob,  I  see,  and  he 

asked  you  whether  you  smoked  ?  "    "  Yes."    "  Well,  Dr.   is 

referee  for  another  office ;  apply  to  be  insured  there ;  Dr.  never 

recognises  faces ;  he  won't  know  you  ;  and  when  he  asks  you  if  you 
smoke,  you  needn't  tell  a  fib,  but  you  can  put  him  off  in  some  way." 

The  applicant  appeared  a  second  time  before  Dr.  ,  who  did  not 

in  the  least  recognise  him.    At  the  end  of  the  examination  Dr.  

said.  "  Do  you  smoke  ?  "  "  It's  a  filthy,  disgusting  habit,"  replied 
the  applicant.    "  I  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  you  as  a 
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perfectly  sound  and  healthy  life,'1  said  Dr.  to  the  applicant, 

whom  a  fortnight  ago  he  had  refused  to  pass. 


Champagne  from  Petroleum. 

It  is  no  longer  a  secret  of  the  chemist's  laboratory  that  clear 
golden  syrups  can  be  made  from  starch  and  sulphuric  acid ;  that  de- 
licious wines  and  brandies  can  be  made  from  beetroot ;  that  a  barrel 
of  peanuts  can  be  transformed  into  excellent  coffee ;  that  lard  can 
absorb  an  enormous  quantity  of  water  in  certain  conditions;  that,  in 
fact,  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  adulterations  that  an  intelligent  and 
dishonest  chemist  can  practise  upon  his  fellow  men.  All  these  mar- 
vels of  chemical  science  have  in  these  latter  days  become  degraded 
into  mere  tricks  of  trade,  and  their  chief  beauty  is  in  their  capacity  to 
enable  unscrupulous  dealers  to  lighten  the  pockets  and  destroy  the 
stomachs  of  the  confiding  and  consuming  public.  Concerning  the 
article  of  champagne,  a  writer  in  the  "  Cincinnati  Journal  of  Com- 
merce "  tells  us  that  it  is  made  from  a  thousand  different  substances, 
even  from  refined  petroleum.  Yes,  from  the  fiery  benzole  a  sparkling, 
bubbling,  foaming  champagne  can  be  produced  which  will  delight  the 
eye,  tickle  the  palate,  gladden  the  heart  momentarily — but  quicken 
our  paces  toward  the  graveyard.  This  is  a  new  use  for  petroleum, 
which  those  who  have  been  experimenting  with  it  as  an  agency  for 
generating  steam  have  little  dreamed  of.  Y/ho  can  say  that  the 
Pennsylvania  oil  territory,  now  considered  mostly  worthless,  may  not 
some  day  be  regenerated  into  the  greatest  champagne  producing 
country  of  the  world  ? — British  Medical  Journal. 


Petrifaction  of  a  Human  Body. 

A  few  days  since  Mr. Edwin  H.  King,  an  undertaker,  took  up  the 
body  of  the  late  Wm.  B.  Talley,  buried  in  the  old  Foundry  burial- 
ground,  and  reinterred  it  in  the  Congressional  Cemetery.  The  body 
had  been  interred  in  low  ground,  and  the  grave  was  half  full  of  water. 
Notwithstanding  it  has  been  sixteen  years  since  the  interment  was 
made,  the  pine  case  and  mahogany  coffin  were  found  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation.  Some  curiosity  being  expressed  as  to  the  state  of 
the  body,  the  coffin  was  opened.  The  body  and  shroud  were  found  to 
be  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  On  further  examination  the 
body  was  found  to  have  almost  the  hardness  and  consistency  of  stone, 
showing  that  petrifaction  was  rapidly  going  on. — Nat.  Intelligencer. 

An  instance  similar  to  the  above  occurred  many  years  ago,  in  the 
case  of  Judge  Fuller,  father-in-law  of  General  Hull,  who  died  in 
Newton  about  the  year  1790,  and  was  buried  in  a  tomb  of  the  old 
burymg-ground  on  the  road  from  Newton  Corner  to  Newton  Centre. 
Judge  Fuller  was  a  prominent  actor  in  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  highly  esteemed.    When  it  was  examined,  during  the  early 
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part  of  the  present  century,  the  body  had  not  decayed,  but  had  be- 
come petrified,  assuming  the  color  of  bacon.  Many  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  some  even  from  England. 

It  remained  in  this  stony  state  when  last  seen,  about  a  dozen 
years  since,  by  one  of  the  present  officers  of  the  town.  The  public 
exhibition  of  the  body,  however,  was  stopped  by  the  heirs  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  in  consequence  of  some  visitor  having  despoiled  the 
body  by  breaking  off  a  portion  of  the  nose.  Since  then,  it  is  stated 
the  body  has  been  removed  to  another  burial-ground.  The  body  of 
General  Hull  remains,  however,  in  this  tomb,  with  a  stone  above,  in- 
scribed simply  with  his  name  and  the  additional  fact  that  he  was  an 
officer  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  By  his  side  are  the  remains  of  his 
faithful  black  servant,  who  followed  him  through  all  his  wars,  sur- 
vived him  several  years,  and  died  in  Newton  not  a  great  many  years 
ago,  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  one  hundred  years. 


Condition  of  the  Tongue  in  Alcoholism. 

In  an  article  on  Alcoholism,  in  the  recently  published  volume  of 
"  Reynold's  System  of  Medicine,"  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  "  the 
tongue  "  in  chronic  alcoholism  "  may  be  in  nearly  any  state,  from  per- 
fect cleanness  and  moisture,  to  dry,  red  glaziness,  or  thick  yellow 
furring."  And  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  notorious  that  among  dys- 
peptics of  various  grades,  who  have  never  been  the  least  intemperate 
in  drink,  all  the  above  varieties  of  altered  tongue  may  be  found.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Nunneley,  while  basing  such  a  hazardous  diag- 
nosis on  the  state  of  a  man's  tongue,  should  have  mentioned  nothing 
about  the  breath.  For  although  the  tongue  is  never  an  infallible 
guide,  there  really  is  a  peculiar  but  indescribable  smell  of  the  breath, 
which,  if  present,  we  believe  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  regular  drinking  habits ;  and  which  is  rarely  absent  when  intem- 
perance has  been  so  long  continued  as  seriously  to  affect  the  constitu- 
tion.— The  Lancet. 


What  is  Syphilization  ? 

M.  Langlebert  gives  the  following  aphoristic  reply  to  this  query  : 
{t  Syphilization  is  the  art  of  giving  syphilis  to  those  who  have  not 
got  it,  to  recall  it  in  those  who  no  longer  have  it,  and  to  eternize  it 
in  those  who  have  it." — Presse  Beige. 


Medical  Debts. — The  "  France  Medicale  "  says  that  a  banker 
in  Saxony  has  opened  a  branch  in  which  medical  men  are  invited  to 
send  accounts  against  their  patients.  The  banker  takes  charge  of 
the  bills,  and  is  content  with  5  per  cent,  discount. 


A  Case  of  Caesarean  operation  is  recorded  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Alloa  Advertiser.  The  mother  had  been  dead  twenty  minutes 
before  the  child,  which  is  living,  was  extracted. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Commencement  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  spring  session  of 
this  institution  were  held  at  the  college  building  on  26th 
Street  on  Monday  afternoon.  May  11th,  1868.  The  lecture 
room  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  by  an  intelligent 
and  appreciative  audience.  The  report  of  the  session  just 
closed  was  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  faculty,  Prof.  Paul 
W.  Allen. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SESSION. 

The  Third  Session  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  now  holds  its  commencement  exer- 
cises. We  graduate,  to-day,  eight  physicians  and  surgeons  ; 
confer  the  ad  eundem  degree  upon  six;  and  bestow  "the 
honorary  degree  upon  three.  Our  class  has  been  compara- 
tively small,  but  it  has  been  as  large  as  there  was  reason  to 
expect.  We  feel  justified  in  saying  that  in  close  applica- 
tion to  their  studies,  and  in  interest  in  their  profession,  no 
class  have  ever  excelled  this.  Each  department  of  instruc- 
tion has  received  their  careful  and  faithful  attention,  and  we 
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are  entirely  confident  that  they  will  well  represent  our  col- 
lege in  the  several  cities  and  towns  in  which  they  may  be 
located,  with  honor  and  credit. 

In  addition  to  the  previous  departments  of  instruction, 
the  class  have  enjoyed  a  series  of  lectures  on  Practical 
Pharmac^,  and  another  on  Uroscopy  from  Dr.  James  Day. 
Of  the  quality  of  these  lectures  it  may  not  be  modest  for  us 
to  speak,  but  we  think  the  class  appreciate  them  duly  ;  and 
the  essential  and  practical  value  of  instructions  on  these  sub- 
jects must  be  apparent  to  every  medical  man.  We  regard 
the  introduction  of  these  two  departments  of  instruction, 
not  usually  enjoyed  in  most  medical  colleges,  as  a  permanent 
feature  of  our  instruction  which  must  commend  itself  to  both 
physicians  and  students  throughout  the  country. 

Among  those  who  received  the  ad  eundem  degree,  are 
three  who  have  graduated  at  homoeopathic  medical  colleges, 
but  whose  subsequent  investigations  in  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  eclecticism,  and  the  success  of  our  practice,  has 
induced  them  to  adopt  our  remedies  and  identify  themselves 
in  interest,  in  heart,  and  in  professional  labor,  with  the 
eclectic  practice  of  medicine.  The  faculty  of  this  college 
have  recently  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  dispo- 
sition extensively  manifesting  itself  in  the  homoeopathic  fra- 
ternity throughout  the  country,  to  investigate  the  eclectic 
remedies.  We  recognize  this  fact  with  much  interest.  It 
is  the  honest  and  impartial  endeavor  of  this  faculty  to  duly 
ascertain  and  acknowledge  the  relative  claims  of  every 
medicinal  agent  in  the  allopathic  and  homoeopathic  schools  ; 
and  the  great  number  and  intrinsic  excellence  and  efficacy 
of  the  remedies  discovered  and  used  by  eclectics  should  at- 
tract the  honest  and  earnest  attention  of  every  physician ; 
and  this  institution  expects,  year  after  year,  that  both  allo- 
paths and  homoeopaths  will,  as  they  have  done,  seek  the 
instructions  of  a  practice  which,  in  its  remedies  and  its 
remedial  processes,  is  so  liberal,  so  philosophical,  and  so  suc- 
cessful. 

We  feel  to  congratulate  those  who  are  to-day  to  receive  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  not  only  because  of  their  at- 
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tainments,  but  also  because  of  the  demand  for  eclectic  physi- 
cians. The  public  sentiment  of  the  whole  country  is  being 
indoctrinated  and  impressed  with  eclecticism,  and  in  almost 
any  city  or  populous  town,  well-qualified  physicians  can  at 
once  command  patronage,  success,  and  honor.  Eclectic  sur- 
geons, as  well  as  physicians,  are  specially  sought,  and  many 
cities  cannot  yet  be  supplied  where  there  is  an  earnest  desire 
for  them.  Inviting  fields  are  all  ready  for  more  young  men 
than  we  have  the  opportunity  to  educate  as  eclectic  surgeons. 

The  faculty  are  happy  to  know  that  initiative  steps  have 
already  been  taken  to  form  an  alumni  association,  for  the 
past,  present,  and  future  graduates  of  this  college.  The 
formation  of  this  association  will  be  perfected  this  evening, 
and  we  look  to  the  influence  of  this  fraternity  as  a  powerful 
and  widespread  one  in  favor  of  the  college.  We  appreciate 
the  formation  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  as  the  brightest 
evidence  that  the  present  class  appreciate  our  instructions, 
are  thoroughly  interested  in  this  great  educational  enterprise, 
and  dedicate  themselves,  by  a  life-long  pledge,  to  the  en- 
larging and  strengthening  of  their  Alma  Mater. 

May  they  live  to  enjoy  many  fraternal  reunions  in  which 
they  shall  mingle  their  friendships  and  sympathies,  and  re- 
count the  experiences  of  the  varied  pathways  of  their  pro- 
fessional life,  and  bring  together  the  facts  they  learn,  to  be 
distributed  in  essays,  conversations  and  addresses,  among 
their  own  members,  thereby  strengthening  themselves,  and 
enlarging  their  usefulness  in  that  nobler  profession,  of  which 
Carlyle  says  :  "  The  profession  of  the  human  healer  being 
radically  a  sacred  one,  and  connected  with  the  highest  priest- 
hoods, or,  rather,  being  in  itself  the  outcome  and  acme  of  all 
priesthoods  and  divinest  conquests  here  below." 

Dr.  Alexander  Wilder,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  then  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
upon  the  following  graduates  : 

E.  B.  Andrews,  James  E.  Danelson, 

George  Battelsen,  Jno.  H.  Fitch, 
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M.  C.  Belknap, 
Dennis  Callahan, 


Wm.  Geddes, 
R.  E.  Kunze. 


The  Ad  Eundem  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  con- 
ferred on 


The  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  confer- 
red on 


The  address  in  behalf  of  the  graduating  class  was  made 
by  J.  E.  Danelson,  M.D.,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extracts : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  medicine  has  there 
been  more  thorough  research,  more  zealous  investigation, 
than  there  is  at  the  present  time.  The  desire  to  elicit  facts 
that  will  not  only  guide  or  avert  disease,  but  will  anticipate, 
thwart,  or  destroy  it,  has  awakened  a  most  commendable 
effort  in  every  part  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  There 
are  limits  in  all  sciences  beyond  which  man  cannot  go.  In 
medicine,  we  can  safely  say  that  such  a  goal  has  not  been 
reached,  and  the  scientific  have  pressing  invitations  to  con- 
centrate their  labors  in  this  direction,  for  there  is  every 
promise  of  rich  rewards.  Even  at  the  present  time  man  is 
unfolded  to  the  physician's  gaze.  The  sphygmograph,  ap- 
plied to  the  artery,  will  picture  before  him  the  force,  char- 
acter, and  extent  of  the  pulse.  The  opthalmoscope  unveils 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  eye,  and  will  detect  the  most 
minute  variation  in  that  sensitive  organ.  The  stethoscope 
leads  you  to  the  engine-room  and  laboratory  of  the  system. 
It  listens  to  the  blowing  of  the  great  bellows,  the  lungs,  and 
with  adept  ear  catches  the  faintest  deviation  in  its  move- 


¥m.  H.  Bowlsby, 
J.  M.  F.  Browne, 
J.  H.  Gunning, 


C.  T.  Hamilton, 
Edward  P.  Huyler, 
John  Jamieson. 


E.  Fishblatt, 
E.  O.  Plumbe, 


L.  Stanton, 
John  Skelton. 


C.  S.  Totman. 
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ment,  or  in  that  of  the  great  locomotive  engine  itself,  the 
heart.  Indeed,  in  the  instrumental  department  of  medicine, 
there  is  a  degree  of  perfection  that  is  at  once  equally  sur- 
prising and  practical.  Judging  from  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  what  may  we  not  expect  in  the  future  ? 

Pathology,  which  exposes  the  warfare  of  the  destroyer, 
disease,  shows  his  weapons,  his  points  of  attack,  and  his 
manner  of  combat,  has  almost  passed  beyond  the  limit  of 
improvement  or  change.  Page  upon  page  and  plate  upon 
plate  define  and  depict  it  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
Like  astronomy,  which  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope  dis- 
covered new  worlds  and  brought  our  solar  system  under 
the  most  exact  mathematical  computation,  so  that  we  may 
tell  of  positions,  phases  and  eclipses  a  century  hence ;  so 
pathology,  by  the  powerful  and  valuable  assistance  of  the 
microscope,  has  disclosed  the  actions  and  functions  of  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  the  constituents  of  the  fluids,  and  brought 
to  our  observation  atoms  even  the  twelve  thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment 
to  the  Materia  Medica.  Granting  the  disease,  with  what 
shall  we  cure  it,  is  a  question  of  every  day  occurrence,  and  I 
may  add,  of  vital  importance.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  our 
school  of  medicine  has  shown  itself  preeminent  in  this  grand 
field  of  usefulness.  Hundreds  of  new  agents  have  been 
placed  in  the  category  of  remedies.  Seeking  among  the 
"  leaves  for  the  healing  of  all  nations,"  in  the  mineral  and 
animal  kingdoms  (it  matters  little  whence  the  source),  we 
are  "  proving  all  things  and  holding  fast  to  that  which  is 
good."  Of  our  success  thousands  of  relieved  sufferers  and 
restored  invalids  present  grateful  acknowledgments.  A 
critical  and  impartial  posterity  will  ascribe  honors  and  lau- 
dation. 

In  fairness  we  must  say,  that  not  only  our  own  school, 
but  all  schools  of  medicine  are  advancing,  and  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  the  dawn  of  a  golden  era  in  the  healing 
art.  The  average  of  mortality  is  less,  and  this  is  encouraging 
alike  to  the  physician  and  patient.  In  the  midst  of  all, 
eclecticism,  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  with  the  hope  and  anima- 
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tion  of  manhood,  has  raised  its  young  arm  and  vies  with  its 
powerful  competitors  to  take  the  foremost  rank  in  scientific 
achievement.  Contrary  to  the  path  of  the  star  of  empire, 
it  is  moving  eastward,  already  lines  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  its  voice  is  beiug  heard  on  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
In  the  west,  surrounded  by  many  obstacles  and  embarrass- 
ments, it  has  raised  its  head,  has  erected  its  college,  has  grad- 
uated its  hundreds  of  physicians,  some  of  whom  are  to  day 
in  positions  of  respect  and  command,  quite  beyond  the  pale 
of  impeachment.  So  in  this  very  city,  our  school  of  medi- 
cine must  hold  its  position,  must  be  preeminent,  as  we  be- 
lieve it  should  be.  But  before  such  a  happy  result,  work 
and  labor  are  inevitable, — work  vast  and  difficult, — labor 
that  requires  persistent  action,  united  effort  and  untiring 
energy.  Our  board  of  trustees  are  in  earnest  in  the  manage- 
ment and  establishment  of  this  Institution,  and  I  trust  that 
their  endeavors  will  not  be  unsuccessful.  The  College  is 
undoubtedly  the  hope  of  the  profession,  and  its  nerve  will 
give  health  and  vigor  to  the  principles  of  eclecticism.  Reform 
in  art  or  science,  as  it  encroaches  on  the  usages  of  the  past 
or  present,  will  always  meet  with  opposition,  or  it  may  be, 
oppression.  Such  is  the  record  of  history  when  we  refer  to 
the  illustrious  discoveries  and  reformations  of  Galileo, 
Harvey,  Jenner,  and  many  others  I  might  mention.  But 
we  fear  not  the  issue,  as  an  appreciative  people  sit  in  judg- 
ment and  the  verdict  be  given  to  the  world  at  large.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Faculty,  the  students  before  you  who  have 
received  your  honors  on  this  occasion,  have  made  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  An  alumni  is  formed,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  give  both  moral  and  material  aid  to  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  young  physi- 
cian. In  most  cases  he  is  not  fairly  recognized.  I  claim 
that  he  should  have  a  fair  footing  and  in  some  respects  equal 
advantages  with  the  older  practitioner.  The  public  put  stress 
upon  experience  (if  not  upon  age,  which  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think),  and  justly  too.  Here  is  the  young  man  fresh  from 
Iris  books,  his  lectures  and  clinical  demonstrations,  his  discus- 
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sions,  and  I  may  say  his  hourly  consultations  with  his  pro- 
fessors for  months,  and  lastly  his  examinations.  The  diploma 
is  evidence  of  his  proficiency.  But  you  remark  that  the 
practitioner  has  passed  through  the  same.  Very  true,  but 
time  in  a  measure  has  moss-grown  his  memory  and  mantled 
his  sagacity.  Again  he  has  witnessed  more  diseases  and  in 
greater  variety  than  could  his  senior,  except  when  actually 
connected  with  the  hospital.  He  has  watched  with  the 
critic's  eye  not  only  the  older  methods  of  treatment  but  also 
the  latest  and  most  improved  that  research,  experiment,  and 
the  advancement  in  science  could  suggest.  In  practice  he  is 
more  charitably  disposed,  more  deeply  interested,  appreciates 
fully  his  responsibility,  and  will  watch  narrowly  the  varying 
symptoms  in  the  disease,  while  the  elder  in  some  cases  will 
not  take  the  requisite  interest  in  the  minor  complaint  until  it 
has  assumed  the  more  grievous  character.  There  are  excep- 
tions, of  course,  in  the  young  and  old,  but  it  is  in  the  above 
light  that  I  would  present  the  young  physician  to  your  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty:  In  severing 
the  ties  of  instructor  and  student,  we  do  not  put  asunder  those 
stronger  bonds  of  friendship  and  esteem.  Like  the  deep  blue 
dancing  the  starbeam  and  reflecting  the  bright  orb  in  its 
bosom,  so  the  principles  you  have  inculcated  we  will  wear  as 
our  brightest  ornaments  while  within  is  cherished  the  memory 
of  your  personal  kindness  and  yonr  perseverance,  not  only  in 
our  instruction  but  in  upholding  the  cause  of  free  and  liberal 
medicine.    But  another  word — farewell. 

Fellow  Students  :  Parting,  at  best,  is  unpleasant ;  but 
parting  perhaps  for  a  lifetime  is  sad.  An  almost  daily  un- 
interrupted companionship  for  eight  months  brings  us  to  the 
eve  of  such  an  event.  We  are  as  the  scudding  regatta,  their 
white  wings  spread  to  the  favoring  wind,  their  restless  heads 
tossing  on  the  uneasy  waters,  joined  in  the  common  strife. 
The  race  has  been  exciting,  the  contest  sharp,  and  ere  the 
shades  of  night  shall  wrap  us  in  its  silence  we  would  pause 
and  strain  the  eye  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  the  friendly 
sail.    By  your  choice  it  is  my  privilege  to  give  the  word  of 
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encouragement  that  shall  cheer  on  to  the  morning's  sun,  and 
the  last  word  of  caution  and  advice  that  may  direct  the  way. 
First,  then,  appreciate  fully  your  responsibility.  Your  life 
will  be  a  life  of  study.  The  culture  you  have  here  received 
is  but  a  beginning  of  that  education  that  should  not  rest  short 
of  full  intellectual  attainment.  There  is  no  branch  of  science 
amiss  to  the  physician.  Confirm  your  diagnosis,  and  treat 
with  reason  and  determination,  for  you  have  facing  you  the 
danger  of  mistake.  "Facilis  descensus,  sed  revocare,  hie 
opus  est." — It  is  easy  to  stray,  but  to  return,  there  is  the 
burden.    Be  conversant  with  physiognomy,  for 

"There's  a  language  that's  mute,  there's  a  silence  that  speaks^ 
There  is  somethiDg  that  cannot  be  told, 
There  are  words  that  can  only  be  read  on  the  cheeks, 
And  thoughts  but  the  eye  can  unfold.'1 

Be  ambitious,  but  see  that  such  aspiration  is  guarded  by 
the  proper  balance  of  your  other  faculties.  I  have  done. 
Success  and  happiness  be  your  lot  and  may  your  life  be  one 
of  usefulness  to  your  fellow-man,  deserving  at  its  termination 
no  greater  comment  than  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant." 

The  charge  to  the  Graduates  was  made  by  Prof.  Hadley, 
on  behalf  of  the  Faculty. 

Prof.  Hadley's  Kemarks. 

Gentlemen  Graduates: 

We  have  met  you  here  often  in  this  lecture-room,  we  have 
given  you  the  benefit  of  our  instruction  through  the  requisite 
time  which  is  necessary  to  prepare  you  for  the  onerous  duties 
which  will  fall  upon  you  in  the  pursuit  of  your  chosen  pro- 
fession. You  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  much  dreaded 
"  Green  Boom,"  you  have  acquitted  yourselves  with  credit 
to  the  Institution  which  you  have  honored  by  selecting  as 
your  Alma  Mater,  with  credit  to  your  instructors,  and  with 
greater  credit  to  yourselves,  for  the  industry  you  have  ever 
manifested  during  the  course  which  has  culminated  in  your 
complete  and  entire  success.    And  now  as  you  are  about  to 
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leave  this  place,  where  you  have  passed  so  many  months  of 
ardent  study,  it  has  been  deemed  suitable  that  a  few  brief 
words  of  friendly  advice  and  counsel  should  precede  the 
separation  between  us,  and  that  I  should  charge  you  with 
the  expression  of  our  best  wishes  and  a  few  precepts  for 
your  guidance  in  your  future  labors. 

You  have  devoted  years  to  the  study  of  the  science  of 
medicine,  its  peculiar  phrases  and  intricate  mysteries  have 
absorbed  your  time  and  thought  by  day  and  by  night,  your 
perseverance  and  success  is  demonstrated  by  the  result  which 
we  have  this  day  met  here  to  celebrate. 

You  are  now  about  to  go  out  into  the  world,  crowned  with 
the  honors  of  your  Alma  Mater,  the  Eclectic  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  entitle  you  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  accorded  to  any  physician.  And 
although  you  are  now  commissioned  by  the  authority  of 
these  Trustees,  and  this  Faculty,  though  you  have  fulfilled 
the  conditions  of  study  previous  to  graduation,  yet  your 
studies  are  not  to  cease ;  you  are  not  to  consider  that  you 
have  learned  all  there  is  to  be  known  upon  the  subject  of 
medicine.  New  truths  are  being  constantly  discovered,  new 
remedies  are  being  continually  tested  and  applied,  and  the 
medical  man  should  be  entirely  awake  to  any  innovation 
which  promises  a  shorter  path  to  health,  for  his  invalid 
patrons. 

I  need  not  perhaps  charge  upon  you  at  length  an  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  medicine  in  which  you  have 
been  educated.  You  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  older  men  who  have  gone  before  you,  who  have  tested 
and  proved  the  success  of  the  peculiar  practice  which  has 
been  taught  to  you,  and  upon  which  they  rely  in  all  cases 
and  in  all  emergencies.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  let  your  prin- 
ciples be  known  ;  the  more  you  satisfy  the  people  with  the 
knowledge  of  your  mode  of  practice,  and  the  harmless  but 
efficacious  nature  of  your  remedies,  the  more  will  they  be 
inclined  to  employ  you  to  minister  to  their  ills,  and  the  more 
also  will  you  become  noted  in  your  calling,  and  remunerated 
for  your  humane  and  benevolent  efforts. 
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It  is  needless,  perhaps,  for  me  to  impress  upon  your  minds 
the  value  which  will  be  attached  to  the  manner  of  your  in- 
tercourse with  society.  I  will  only  say,  that  those  gentle- 
manly instincts  and  evidences  of  good  breeding  which  have 
characterized,  yon  during  the  brief  term  of  our  acquaintance, 
will  guide  you,  and  become  a  passport  and  introduction  to 
you  in  any  refined  community  in  which  you  may  reside. 

Always  strive  to  be  foremost  in  every  laudable  pursuit, 
and  promote  with  your  influence  and  means  every  plan 
which  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  or  that  shall  materially  benefit  his  condition  physi- 
cally or  intellectually. 

5Tou  will  be  called,  in  the  regular  pursuit  of  your  em- 
ployment, into  the  most  intimate  relation  with  the  families 
of  your  patrons ;  you  will  be  made  the  confidant  of  many 
incidents  and  perhaps  secrets  that  are  not  mentioned  outside, 
and  some  that  are  not  spoken  inside  the  family  circle.  If 
your  patients  confide  in  you  as  their  physician  and  friend, 
sufficiently  to  impart  to  you  any  circumstances  or  secrets 
they  would  confide  in  none  other,  your  characters  as  physi- 
cians and  as  men  would  be  involved  in  any  exposures  or 
revelations  you  might  make  in  regard  to  them.  No  one  is 
blameless  in  violating  the  sanctity  of  confidence,  and  espe- 
cially the  medical  man.  Furthermore,  I  would  charge  you 
to  be  kind  and  faithful  to  those  whose  lives  are  committed,  to 
your  care.  To  them  you  stand,  in  their  estimation,  as  the 
arbiter  of  life  or  death  ;  their  faith  is  centred  in  you  as  the 
one  person  who  can  strengthen  the  brittle  thread  of  their 
existence.  Betray  not  their  hopes.  Prove  true  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  you.  Be  faithful  to  your  calling,  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  your  patients,  and  the  general  welfare  of  mankind. 
So  shall  you  be  esteemed  and  recognized  as  a  benefactor  in 
the  community  in  which  you  live. 

Do  not  let  any  inducement  cause  you  to  employ  your 
medical  knowledge  or  skill  for  any  vicious  purposes,  or  allow 
any  subsidy  of  means  or  hope  of  preferment  to  swerve  you 
from  the  strict  path  of  rectitude. 

And  now  it  only  remains  to  me  to  tender  you  our  expres- 
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sions  of  thanks  and  gratitude  for  the  assiduity  with  which 
you  have  pursued  your  studies  during  the  course  which  has 
now  just  terminated,  for  the  excellent  and  close  attention 
you  have  given  to  the  instructions  that  have  been  communi- 
cated to  you,  for  the  respect  and  consideration  you  have  ever 
manifested  toward  your  teachers,  and  the  harmony  that  has 
ever  characterized  the  intercourse  between  Faculty  and 
students.  And  when  as  Alumni  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Col- 
lege of  ISTew  York,  your  thoughts  are  turned  to  the  time  you 
passed  in  her  halls,  forget  not  her  interests ;  remember  that 
the  work  she  has  to  do  is  arduous  in  character,  that  she 
is  expected  to  fill  this  land  with  Eclectic  physicians,  with  men 
who  are  to  go  out  as  }rou  go  to-day,  thoroughly  instructed  in 
her  precepts,  and  indoctrinated  in  the  principles  of  Eclecti- 
cism, and  to  do  this  she  must  have  the  students  to  educate. 
In  view  of  this  you  will  well  understand  your  duties,  you 
will  see  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  3^011  to  furnish  them 
as  far  as  you  have  the  power ;  you  are  now  members  of  the 
fraternity  of  medicine,  and  upon  you  with  others,  rest  its 
best  interests,  which  in  all  ways  you  should  ever  strive  to 
promote. 

We  can  but  congratulate  you  on  your  success,  and  hope 
your  prospects  in  future  life  may  be  constantly  bright  and 
cheering,  and  that  your  practice  will  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  great  advantages  and  superior  success  of  the  Eclec- 
tic system  of  medicine. 

With  these  expressions  of  kindness,  and  aspirations  for 
your  future  success  and  happiness,  I  reluctantly  sever  the 
relations  that  have  existed  between  us,  and  bid  you  farewell. 


Haemorrhoids,  or  Piles. 

BY  PROF.  EDWIN  FREEMAN,  M.  D. 

Piles,  called  also  haemorrhoids,  from  the  tendency  of  one 
form  of  them  to  bleed,  are  thickened  portions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum,  of  greater  or 
less  size,  involving  very  frequently  the  submucous  tissue. 
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They  are  usually  situated  near  the  verge  of  the  bowel,  either 
just  internal  to  the  sphincter  ani,  upon  it,  or  just  external  to 
its  border.  When  internal  to  it  they  are  called  internal ; 
when  external  to  it,  external ;  and  wrhen  upon  it,  they  are 
called  interno-external  piles.  Internal  piles  may  become  ex- 
ternal by  elongation  to  below  the  sphincter,  and  thus  may  be 
bleeding  external  piles.  External  piles,  proper,  usually  do 
not  bleed  ;  while  internal  or  interno-external  piles  may  not  at 
all,  or  may  bleed  very  profusely.  When  piles  do  not  bleed, 
they  are  called  Hind  piles. 

Causes. — Straining,  as  in  the  effort  at  stool,  when  the  bowels 
are  very  costive,  or  in  parturition  ;  the  result  may  be  in  both 
cases,  after  the  substance  is  expelled,  the  protrusion  of  one 
or  more  large  pile  tumors.  I  have  seen  it  occur  after  both 
quick  and  protracted  labors.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  probable 
that  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  iliac  veins  was  the 
predisposing  cause,  by  producing  a  varicose  condition  of  the 
hemorrhoidal  plexus  situated  around  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  rectum  ;  in  the  other  the  pressure  of  a  mass  of  hardened 
feces  on  the  walls  of  the  rectum  produced  the  same  result. 
Continued  sitting  at  work  may  cause  a  sluggish  movement 
in  the  internal  pudic  vein,  which  receives  the  inferior  hsemor- 
rhoidal  vein,  and  engorgement  of  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  ; 
or  the  same  result  may  follow  retardation  of  circulation  in 
the  middle  hemorrhoidal  vein  from  engorgement  of  the 
vesico-prostatic  plexus,  consequent  on  disease  of  the  bladder 
or  urethra.  Pressure  of  loaded  and  heavy  intestines  upon 
the  iliac  veins  or  the  ascending  vena  cava,  or  of  the  liver 
upon  the  latter,  thus  retarding  venous  circulation,  may  very 
materially  increase  the  engorgement  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
plexus,  through  the  middle  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  veins. 
The  portal  circulation  through  the  liver  may  also  be  retarded, 
and  produce  a  similar  effect  in  the  plexus,  through  the  supe- 
rior hemorrhoidal  vein.  The  habit  of  irregularity  of  bowels 
may  be  established  in  early  life,  by  inattention  to  the  calls 
of  nature  at  the  proper  time,  and  by  constant  repetition 
of  the  same,  until  at  last  a  resort  is  had  to  purgative  medi- 
cines.   Mild  purgatives  soon  lose  their  effect  and  then  harsher 
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ones  are  used,  and  perhaps  the  aloetic.  The  bowels  remain, 
after  their  operation,  more  costive  than  before,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  becomes  heated,  irritated,  dry,  and  perhaps  thick- 
ened. The  hardened  fecal  matter  rubbing  against  the  dis- 
tended hemorrhoidal  veins  causes  openings  in  them  and  pro- 
fuse bleeding,  or,  in  other  spots,  causes  thickened  and  pendu- 
lous growths  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
are  sometimes  broad,  and  at  other  times  narrow,  in  their  at- 
tachment to  the  surface.  These  become  very  irritable  and 
painful,  and  a  deposition  of  plastic  lymph  occurs  beneath  the 
surface,  rendering  them  hard  and  prominent.  Ulcers  may 
form  at  their  borders,  and  give  rise  to  fistulse.  All  this  con- 
dition may  be  complicated  by  a  condition  of  prolapsus  of 
that  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel,  its  en- 
tire circumference,  intensely  aggravating  the  discomfort  and 
suffering  of  the  patient. 

Females  generally  suffer  most  from  internal  piles,  which 
are  aggravated  by  any  irregularity  of  menstruation.  Often 
bleeding  piles  are  so  bad  that  the  entire  menstrual  flux  passes 
that  way.  The  change  of  life  is  liable  to  produce  them  also 
in  females. 

-:  Symptoms  and  Treatment. — External  piles  are  easily  seen 
on  an  examination  of  the  border  of  the  anus.  Small  pendu- 
lous growths  appear,  some  firm  and  pediculated,  others  broad 
in  their  attachment,  and  appearing  like  an  elongated  fold  of 
the  integument  or  mucous  membrane.  If  not  inflamed  they 
give  no  trouble.  If  inflamed,  they  are  extremely  tender  and 
sensitive,  causing  pain  and  a  dragging  feeling,  either  in  walk- 
ing or  sitting.  They  sometimes  suppurate,  open  and  pass 
away.  In  syphilitic  patients  they  are  frequently  found  ulcer- 
ated. In  the  latter  cases  a  caustic  application,  as  lunar  caus- 
tic, or  nitric  acid,  followed  by  a  poultice  of  Ulmus  fulva  soon 
gives  relief.  In  the  former  case  the  inflammation  may  be 
allayed  by  a  poultice  of 

^    Pulv.  Ulmus  fulva,    §  iss. 

Pulv.  Stramonii,  fob,  3  iij. 

Pulv.  opii,  3  i. 

M. 
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or  an  ointment  such  as  I  shall  recommend  farther  on  for  in- 
ternal piles  ;  or  they  may  be  excised  with  the  scissors  or  bis- 
toury, and  the  haemorrhage  controlled  by  cold  applications, 
or  by  tannin,  or  by  the  application  of  Monsel's  salt  or  solution 
of  persulphate  of  iron.  They  also  may  be  obliterated  by  the 
application  of  a  ligature  of  silk  or  wire,  which,  causing  stran- 
gulation, they  soon  drop  off,  and  the  sores  are  readily  healed. 

Internal  piles-  may  often  exist  unsuspected.  The  patient 
may  have  a  feeling  of  irritation  and  itching,  often  of  tenes- 
mus in  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum.  He  may  notice  after 
the  stool,  or  even  without  a  stool,  a  thin  discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  bowel.  He  may  have  a  dull,  aching  pain  opposite 
the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  or  sacro-iliac  articulations,  or  the 
lower  part  of  the  lumbar  spine.  There  may  even  be  irrita- 
tion of  the  testicle,  or  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  increas- 
ing the  tendency  to  micturition.  All  these  symptoms  may  be 
so  urgent  as  to  draw  attention  from  the  true  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  marked  symptoms  are  the  presence  of  blood  in 
small  or  large  quantities  with  and  after  the  evacuations  ;  a 
frequent  bearing  down  and  desire  to  stool,  as  though  there 
was  something  in  the  bowel  to  pass  away ;  and  often,  after 
stool,  a  feeling  as  though  all  had  not  passed,  and  a  dragging 
pain  caused  by  the  pile  tumor  which  had  passed  down  being 
caught  in  the  sphincter  and  held  while  the  effort  is  made  by 
the  bowel  to  draw  it  back.  On  inspection,  after  the  patient's 
straining  a  little,  the  piles  appear  at  the  anus,  which  becomes 
everted.  They  may  be  large  with  broad  or  narrow  bases, 
intensely  red,  bleeding  or  not,  as  may  be,  and  the  surface 
often  granulated  and  ulcerated  ;  the  latter  being  sometimes 
the  case  when  they  are  not  raised  much  above  the  surface. 
If  they  cannot  be  forced  down,  the  speculum  reveals  their 
presence  and  appearance,  or  the  finger  may  indicate  their 
location,  size,  and  general  condition.  If  it  is  in  the  early 
stage  of  development  of  the  pile  tumors,  with  loaded  bowels, 
torpid  hepatic  circulation,  as  well  as  congested  hsemorrhoidal 
plexus  and  habitual  costiveness,  with  much  debility,  the 
bowels  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated  with  the  anti-bilious 
physic,  or  with  a  mild  comp.  Podophyllin  pill ;  as, 
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Podophyllin,  grs.  v. 

Leptandrin,  grs.  xv. 

Comp.  ext.  Colocynth,  grs.  v. 
Ext.  Taraxici,  grs.  xv. 

Pulv.  Ipecac,  grs.  ijj. 

Ale.  ext.  Belladonna,   grs.  i. 
M.,  et  F.  pill,  xv.,  three  at  a  time. 

The  former  will  thoroughly  cleanse  the  bowels  and  relieve 
biliary  accumulations  ;  the  latter  will  produce  a  more  com- 
plete effect  on  the  liver.  A  mild  tonic  and  laxative  course 
should  follow.  And  indeed  this  is  indicated  in  all  stages  of 
the  disease,  in  the  course  of  treatment,  avoiding  drastic  or 
harsh  medicines,  and  keeping  the  bowels  naturally  open  and 
the  liver  free.  This  is  very  conveniently  done  by  taking 
daily  of  the  confectio  senna?  comp.  of  the  American  Eclectic 
Dispensatory,  or  of  powders  of 

9    Sulphur  sub.,    grs.  xl. 
Potassse  bi-tart,  3  ij. 
Leptandrin,       grs.  xv. 

M.,  F.  pulv.  x.;  one  at  night,  or  night  and  morning. 

A  poultice,  such  as  that  already  named,  may  be  worn 
against  the  anus.  Lavements  of  the  mucous  membrane  by 
injections  of  starch- water  made  of  infusion  of  poppy-heads 
with  starch,  are  very  good.    An  ointment  such  as 

I£    Unguent.  Stramonii,  3  iij. 

Cerat.  Simp.,  §i. 

Pulv.  Opii,  grs.  xx. 

Pulv.  Camphorse,     grs.  x. 
M.    Pulv.  Gallse,  grs.  xx., 

may  be  passed  into  the  bowel  with  the  finger  or  with  a  sup- 
pository syringe,  and  allowed  to  dissolve  there.  Also, 

I£    01.  Erigeron  Canad.,  3ij. 

01.  Olivse,  3ivor3vi. 

M., 

may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner,  but  especially  in  bleeding 
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piles,  with  excellent  effect.  Injections  of  tea  of  the  bark  of 
the  Hammamelis  Yirg.  are  also  good,  and  the  same  has  a  good 
effect  taken  internally.  In  those  obstinate  bleeding  or 
blind  piles  that  resist  all  other  treatment,  they  must  be  ex- 
tirpated with  the  ligature,  which  is  the  only  safe  method  of 
operating  upon  them.  Excision  with  the  knife  is  dangerous, 
from  the  liability  of  the  patient  to  bleed  to  death.  By  the 
ligature  the  blood-vessels  are  closed  and  haemorrhage  is  pre- 
vented.   The  process  is  best  described  by  describing  a  case. 

Mrs.  H  ,  set.  38  years,  came  to  me,  Sept.  16th,  1867, 

to  be  treated  for  piles.  She  had  had  them  very  bad  for 
three  or  four,  years,  bleeding  so  much,  that  with  that  and 
the  menstrual  flow,  it  seemed  as  though  she  would  lose 
all  her  blood.  Latterly  all  the  menstrual  flow  came  that 
way.  She  had  been  treated  by  several  physicians  with  no 
benefit.  The  piles  would  come  down  at  every  evacuation  of 
the  bowels,  and  remain  down,  sometimes  bleeding  very  pro- 
fusely. They  were  just  above  the  upper  border  of  the 
sphincter  ani,  and  covered  almost  the  entire  circumference  of 
the  bowel.  After  straining  over  the  chamber,  they  appeared 
externally  a  zone  of  intensely  red,  bleeding,  broad-based 
fungoid  tumors.  From  one  of  them  blood  was  spirting  as 
from  an  arterial  twig.  After  her  bowels  had  been  thoroughly 
evacuated  by  the  anti-bilious  physic,  I  had  her  strain  the 
tumors  out,  and  then,  seizing  each  of  them  with  a  small 
vulsellum,  applied  silk  ligatures,  three  on  one  side  and  two 
on  the  other,  and  one  in  front ;  and  tightened  the  ligatures 
until  each  of  the  piles  was  strangulated.  The  extremities  of 
the  ligatures  were  secured  upon  the  side  of  the  buttocks  by 
a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  and  the  patient  directed  to  remain 
quiet  in  bed.  The  diaphoretic  powder,  with  a  little  morphine, 
were  given  to  produce  rest  and  keep  the  bowels  from  acting, 
and  a  fomentation  of  hops,  or  poultice  of  slippery  elm,  directed 
to  be  placed  against  the  anus.  By  the  fifth  day  the  ligatures 
had  all  come  away,  the  tumors  having  sloughed  off,  and  a 
smooth  but  raw  surface  was  left.  This  was  treated  with  mild 
zinc  ointment  of  the  American  Eclectic  Dispensatory,  and  the 
ointment  already  above  mentioned,  and  occasional  touching 
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of  a  weak  solution  of  argenti  nit.,  and  the  sores  soon  entirely 
healed.  There  still  remained  some  oozing  from  the  mucous 
surface,  especially  after  stool,  which  however  grew  gradually 
less.  I  used  occasionally  to  the  surface  a  weak  dilution  of 
ITonsel's  solution  of  Ferri  persulph.,  but  found  most  benefit 
from  the  01.  Erigeron  and  01.  Olivse,  mixed  as  above  de- 
scribed, which  soon  restored  tone  to,  the  capillaries  of  1  the 
mucous  membrane,  entirely  relieved  its  congestion  and 
arrested  the  haemorrhage,  so  that  the  patient  declared  her- 
self as  well  as  ever  she  was. 

May  20th,  1868,  No.  29  Amity  st.,  New  York. 


Clinical  Record  of  Cases  Treated  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Dispensary. 

SERVICES  OF  PROF.  C.  T.  HART,  M.D.,  AND  JAMES  DAY,  M.D. 
[Case  509S  continued.] 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  case  of  severe  intra- 
uterine ulceration. 

"We  made  six  applications,  by  injection,  to  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  of  the  solution  of  carbolic  acid  mentioned  in  the  last 
report,  at  each  application  painting  the  os  and  cervix  with 
the  stronger  preparation.  By  this  time  the  blue  mark  around 
the  os  had  disappeared,  as  also  the  induration,  to  a  great 
extent.  The  discharge  is  very  slight,  consisting  of  clear 
mucus,  and  entirely  devoid  of  odor. 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  can  now  be  explored  with  a 
Simpson's  sound,  without  inconvenience. 

At  this  point  we  change  our  treatment,  and  employ  an 
infusion  of  Hydrastis  with  Chlorate  of  Potassa,  as  an  injec- 
tion, and,  to  remove  the  induration,  a  vaginal  pessary,  intro- 
duced every  night,  consisting  of  Cocoa  Butter,  Iodide  of 
Zinc  and  Belladonna. 

If  ay  17th. — Patient  improving,  comes  once  a  week.  Still 
taking  u  Comp.  Tonic  Mixture,"  with  Leptandra,  and  is 
rapidly  gaining  flesh.    Appetite  good.    Bowels  regular. 

Case  5236.— Rose,  R.,  set  37.  Native  of  Ireland.  Sin- 
gle. 

Vol.  III.— no.  24.  53 
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May  llth. — Amenorrhcea.  Suppression  of  three  years' 
duration.  Complains  of  debility,  loss  of  appetite,  severe  pain 
over  the  eyes,  excessive  nervousness,  with  insomnia  and 
constipation.  Appearance,  ansemic.  Gave  her  Pill.  Cathart. 
Comp.,  iij.,  to  be  taken  at  bedtime.  Also,  Quinise  Sulph., 
grs.  iij.,  with  Al.  Fl.  Ext.  Gelseminum  ;  M.,|xv.,  also  at  bed 
time. 

May  12th. — Slept  well  and  feels  much  better.  Gave 
Comp.  Tonic  Mixture,  ^j-j  take  teaspoonful  three  times 
daily. 

May  lUh. — General  health  greatly  improved.  Still  con- 
stipated. Ordered  Pill  of  Aloes,  Myrrh  and  Iron  ;  two  at 
bedtime  every  night. 

May  20th. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  5295.— -Patrick  C  ,  ret.  35.  Married.  By  occu- 
pation, stableman.  Took  severe  cold  a  year  since,  resulting 
in  catarrh.  On  recovery  from  the  cold  there  was  left  in- 
flammation of  the  lachrymal  gland,  with  enlargement  of 
same,  and  closure  of  the  lachrymal  duct.  Abscesses  have 
formed  at  times  on  various  parts  of  the  face  in  proximity  to 
the  affected  eye. 

These  have  discharged,  and  each  resulted  in  a  permanent 
fistula,  with  constant  discharge  of  purulent  matter. 

When  first  seen  by  us  there  were  six  of  these  openings, 
each  discharging  pus.  There  was  eversion  of  the  lower  lid 
(the  lachrymal  secretion  constantly  flowing  over  it,  a  source 
of  severe  irritation),  conjunctivitis  and  sclerotitis. 

The  general  health  was  seriously  affected,  there  being 
loss  of  appetite,  headache,  and  constipation. 

The  patient  says  he  has  been  to  all  the  Dispensaries  with- 
out relief ;  has  taken  large  quantities  of  Corrosive  Sublimate, 
and  Iodide  of  Potassium,  all  of  which  seemed  to  aggravate 
the  symptoms  and  debilitate  the  constitution.  He  was  wil- 
ling to  undergo  any  treatment,  so  he  could  return  to  his 
employment. 

May  1. — I  prescribed  as  follows :  Comp.  Stillingia  Pills,' 


*  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton's  formula. 
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two  three  times  daily;  I>  Zinci  Sulphatis,  grs.  ij.  ;  Al.  FL 
Ext.  Hydrast.,  3ss.  ;  Aqua3  FurSB,  §j.  Fiat  collyrium  ;  to 
be  used  as  a  wash,  and  also  to  be  dropped  into  the  eye 
3  times  daily  ;  mild  zinc  ointment  to  the  fistulous  openings. 
Informed  him  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  open  the  lachry 
mal  duct,  before  a  cure  could  be  complete. 

May  13. — Rapidly  improving,  has  returned  to  his  work. 
Inflammation  of  sclerotica  subsided;  of  the  conjunctiva 
much  decreased. 

Three  of  the  openings  have  healed,  the  others  discharge 
but  little,  and  are  healing.  General  health  improved  in 
every  respect. 

Continue  treatment. 

May  21. — Patient  presents  himself  in  high  spirits.  Only 
one  opening  left,  and  that  discharging  but  a  drop  or  two  in 
24  hours  ;  the  marks  of  those  that  first  healed  are  also  disap- 
pearing. 

Patient  says  some  of  the  water  passes  from  the  eye 
through  the  nasal  cavity  on  the  affected  side. 

From  present  appearances  there  will  be  no  necessity  to 
open  the  duct. 

We  recommend  continuance  of  the  treatment,  and  ex£>ect 
at  next  visit  to  discharge  him,  advising  the  continuance  of 
the  Stillingia  to  eradicate  the  Mercury. 

Case  5103. — William  G  ,  native  of  Ireland,  aged  46, 

married,  stonemason  by  trade. 

April  6. — Presents  himself  complaining  of  spasmodic 
cough,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  like  to  take  his  breath 
away  at  night." 

Constipation  of  long  standing ;  tongue  heavily  coated  ; 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  with  discoloration  of  the  skin  ; 
voracious  appetite,  yet  losing  flesh  and  strength,  and  con- 
siderable expectoration  of  frothy  mucus.  Prescribed  as  fol- 
lows : 

^  Al.  Fl.  Ext.  Leptand.,  3  vi. ;  do.  Podophyll.,  3ss. ; 
do.  Hydrast.,  3  iij. ;  do.  Sanguinar.,  3  iss. ;  Syr.  Rhei  et  Po- 
tassse,  3  iv.  One  teaspoonful  three  times  daily. 

^  Al.  Fl.  Ext.  Silphium,  §  i.  M.  xx.  on  sugar  when 
cough  is  troublesome. 
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May  11. — Much  better  in  general  health  ;  Liver  less  ten- 
der on  pressure,  and  decreased  in  size  ;  appetite  more  natu- 
ral, and  gaining  strength  ;  says  he  could  not  take  drops  in 
little  bottle,  made  him  sick  at  stomach ;  hence  cough,  not 
much  improved,  though  less  expectoration  ;  prescribed  as 
follows  : 

^  Comp.  Tonic  Mixture,  §  i. ;  Al.  Fl.  Ext.  Leptandrse, 
3  vi. ;  Al.  Fl.  Ext.  Podophyllum,  3  i. ;  Al.  Fl.  Ext.  Hydrastis, 
3i.  M. 

Take  1  teaspoonful  three  times  daily. 
$    Syr.  Helianthus  Co.,  §  iij; ;  Syr.  Ipecac,  §ss. ;  Ale. 
FL  Ext.  Sanguinar.,  3i. ;  Al.  Fl.  Ext.  Silphium,  3  ij.  M. 
Take  one  tablespoonful  night  and  morning. 
Prohibited  tobacco  and  late  suppers. 
May  18. — Discharged  cured. 


PERISCOPE. 

The  Treatment  of  Venereal  Disease.    Extracts  from  an  Article  by  Dr.  G.  H.  B. 
Macleod. 

The  treatment  of  venereal  disease  divides  itself  into  the 
local  and  constitutional.  The  former  is  of  course  alone  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  the  soft  chancre,  but  both  are  necessary 
in  true  syphilis.  It  may,  however,  be  here  said  that  a  mere 
excoriation  demands  the  simplest  possible  applications. 
Water  dressing,  or  a  very  weak  stimulant,  or  astringent 
solution  applied  on  a  thin  teased-out  flake  of  carded  cotton  ; 
or  what  often  succeeds  better,  a  little  chalk  powder,  or  starch, 
dusted  over  the  breach  of  surface,  combined  with  attention 
to  the  bowels  and  the  avoidance  of  wTine,  will  probably  suffice. 
In  dressing  this,  and  all  such  sores,  the  greatest  gentleness 
should  be  enjoined.  The  old  dressing  should  be  removed  by 
a  stream  of  lukewarm  water,  and  then  the  new  application 
put  on  without  any  "scrubbing"  of  the  part,  and  with  as 
little  irritation  as  possible.  If  the  foreskin  is  to  be  returned 
over  the  dressing,  the  thinner  the  layer  of  lint  or  cotton  put 
under  it  the  better,  and  the  patient  should  be  forbidden  to 
examine,  as  he  is  apt  to  do  in  his  anxiety,  the  part  during 
the  interval  between  the  dressings,  as  the  irritation  thus 
caused  is  most  pernicious.  Twice  a  day  is  as  often  as  the 
dressings  should  be  renewed  in  any  case. 
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If  a  chancre  is  seen  early  it  should  be  thoroughly  and 
completely  destroyed.  This  rule  holds  good  as  regards  botli 
sores.  We  destroy  the  virus  of  the  non-infecting  chancre  in 
order  to  prevent  local  complications,  to  avoid  it  spreading  or 
becoming  phagedenic,  to  prevent  the  bubo  of  absorption,  to 
hinder  it  from  multiplying  itself  on  the  patient  or  being 
communicated  to  others.  We  destroy  the  hard  chancre,  not 
from  any  hope  we  can  entertain  thereby  to  prevent  constitu- 
tional infection,  because  by  the  time  we  are  able  positively 
to  say  "  this  is  a  hard  chancre,"  the  system  is  already  infected, 
but  by  adequately  applying  caustic  we  convert  the  infecting 
chancre  into  a  simple  suppurating  sore,  we  prevent  its  com- 
munication to  others,  we  remove  any  depot  of  virus  which 
may  remain  in  the  hard  base  to  feed  the  disease  in  the  system, 
we  give  the  patient's  anxiety  a  certain  relief  and  inspire  him 
with  some  confidence,  and  we  also  guard  ourselves  from  the 
imputation  of  having  omitted  such  application  when  after- 
ward constitutional  symptoms  appear. 

There  are  many  caustics  in  use  for  the  destruction  of  the 
chancre.  Some  of  these  are  too  deliquescent,  others  too  weak, 
others  too  painful  and  slow  in  their  action.  The  hot  coal,  or 
"  dottle  "  from  a  tobacco  pipe,  which  is  occasionally  used 
by  the  vulgar,  are  more  to  be  relied  on  than  many  of  the 
escharotics  employed  by  surgeons.  I  have  experimentally 
tried  all  the  caustics  which  have  been  recommended,  and 
very  much  prefer  strong  nitric  acid,  or  the  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury,  to  them  all.  1  generally  employ  the  former.  It  is 
very  manageable,  penetrating,  and  rapid.  The  sore  must  be 
well  exposed,  wiped  dry,  and  a  large  drop  of  the  acid  put 
upon  its  centre  by  means  of  a  spun-glass  brush,  or  a  bit  of 
wood,  and  then  the  edges  and  whole  surface  rapidly  destroyed. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  with  his  back  against  the  wall, 
so  as  to  prevent  his  withdrawing  his  person  when  he  feels 
the  sharp  sting  of  the  acid.  Plunging  the  part  into  water, 
or  pouring  a  stream  over  the  sore,  quickly  arrests  further 
destruction,  and  allays  the  pain.  Such  simple  means  succeed 
in  neutralizing  the  acid  just  as  well  as  an  alkaline  solution. 

Of  all  local  applications  the  most  useless,  in  my  opinion, 
is  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  not  powerful  enough  to  destroy  the 
sore  effectually,  and  so  fails  in  fulfilling  its  most  important 
requirement;  and  it  causes  much  irritation  (especially  if 
repeatedly  used)  and  inflammation  in  the  sore,  gives  a  pseudo- 
hardness  to  the  base,  excites  the  lymphatics,  and  altogether 
does  much  mischief.  It  introduces  features  into  the  case 
which  do  not  legitimately  belong  to  it,  and  so  occasions  con- 
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fusion,  while,  as  has  been  said,  it  gives  rise  to  unnecessary 
complications.  No  caustic  should  be  applied  to  a  chancre 
so  long  as  it  is  inflamed.  By  the  use  of  water,  or  some 
soothing  application,  or  possibly  by  the  aid  of  a  leech  and 
fomentations,  or  steaming,  the  excited  action  should  be  sub- 
dued before  the  escharotic  is  employed.  One  thorough 
application  should  suffice.  The  repeated  use  of  a  caustic 
does  infinite  harm.  If  it  has  been  once  properly  applied,  it 
should  not  again  be  required,  unless  phagedena  set  in.  After 
the  use  of  the  caustic  a  poultice,  or,  what  is  quite  sufficient 
in  most  cases,  warm  water  dressing,  should  be  employed  to 
cause  the  slough  to  separate,  and  then  we  have  a  simple  ulcer 
to  deal  with,  the  applications  to  which  will,  like  any  other 
non-venereal  sore,  depend  on  its  requirements  at  the  moment. 
If  it  is  slow  to  heal,  or  fails  to  heal  from  excess  or  defect  of 
action,  it  will  demand  soothing  or  stimulant  dressings ;  but 
if  it  presents,  as  is  usual,  the  characters  of  a  healing  granu- 
lating sore,  then  the  simpler  the  applications  the  better. 
Water  alone,  or  medicated  by  the  addition  of  a  small  amount 
of  a  metallic  salt,  or  an  astringent,  or  a  solution  of  opium, 
will  in  very  many  cases  suffice.  Many  would,  seem,  by  their 
unfailing  use  of  black  or  yellow  wash,  to  imply  a  belief  in 
some  specific  effect  of  a  mercurial  on  a  venereal  sore.  So 
far  from  such  a  remedy  being  good  for  all  chancres,  it  is 
supposed  by  not  a  few  greatly  to  predispose  the  soft  sore  to 
phagedenism.  No  stimulant  application  is,  as  a  rule,  better 
than  Hey's  red  wash,  Ricord's  aromatic  wine,  or  a  solution 
of  tartrated  iron,  or  a  weak  solution  of  the  muriated  tincture 
of  iron ;  nor  does  any  astringent  answer  better  than  tannin 
and  glycerine;  nor  is  any  soothing' dressing  superior  to  a 
watery  solution  of  opium.  All  ointments  are  bad,  as  being 
apt  to  become  rancid  and  poison  the  sore.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  virus,  the  local  management  of  soft  and  hard 
chancres  is  the  same  in  all  respects. 

The  bubo  which  may  attend  the  soft  chancre  should  be 
treated  early,  and  with  the  aim  of  preventing  suppuration. 
Rest  is  especially  necessary,  together  with  fomentations, 
preceded,  it  may  be,  by  the  application  of  leeches,  and  the 
administration  of  salines.  Low  diet  should  also  be  enjoined. 
An  opiate  suppository  at  night  is  highly  useful,  by  giving 
rest  and  preventing  erections,  by  which  the  ulcer  is  irritated 
and  the  glandular  complication  augmented.  When  it  is 
evident  that  pus  is  going  to  form,  we  apply  poultices,  and 
open  the  abscess  freely  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament. 
Small  incisions  are  to  be  reprobated,  and  "  multiple  punc- 
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toes"  are  worse  than  useless.  A  poultice  will  be  employed 
till  the  pus  is  removed,  and  then  the  cavity  of  the  abscess 
managed  like  a  hollow  ulcer.  If  the  edges  of  the  wound  get 
inoculated  by  the  pus,  then  we  must  apply  caustic  to  them 
as  to  the  primary  sore  ;  and  if  the  skin  gets  thin  and  under- 
mined, and  so  diseased  as  to  be  incapable  of  recovery,  then 
we  must  remove  or  destroy  it.  If  a  gland  project  from  the 
cavity  of  the  abscess  and  prevent  its  closure,  then  we  must 
excise  it,  or  destroy  it  by  caustic.  Sinuses  must  be  split  up, 
and  dressed  so  as  to  granulate  from  the  bottom.  The  knife 
should  always  be  preferred  to  caustic  for  opening  buboes, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  spray  apparatus,  we  can  accomplish 
it  without  pain.  It  is  possible  that  the  use  of  caustic  may 
render  the  inoculation  of  the  edges  of  the  opening  less  likely 
to  occur,  but  its  slowness  and  painfullness  more  than  counter- 
balance such  advantages. 

If  the  tendency  to  suppuration  is  checked,  and  enlarge- 
ment and  hardness  in  the  gland  alone  remains,  then  counter- 
irritation  should  be  employed.  Blisters,  or  iodine,  or  a 
stimulant  embrocation,  may  assist  the  removal  of  such  de- 
posits, but  there  is  always  great  risk  by  their  premature  or 
inappropriate  use  of  reviving  the  inflammation  or  inducing 
suppuration. 

The  hard  rolling  glands  which  accompany  the  infecting 
chancre  demand  no  local  application.  They  should  be 
simply  guarded  from  all  irritation.  If  from  any  cause  an 
abscess  should  form  in  the  groin  in  connection  with  the  hard 
chancre,  then  it  must  be  treated  like  any  other  abscess  in  the 
same  part. 

Phagedena  may  affect  either  chancre,  but  is  infinitely 
more  common  in  the  soft  than  the  hard,  and  is  in  it  much 
more  destructive.  It  may  prove  a  most  terrible  affair  in 
broken-down,  intemperate  persons,  and  demands  most  ener- 
getic treatment.  The  patient  should  be  isolated,  and  the 
most  perfect  cleanliness  and  ventilation  enforced.  If  mer- 
cury was  being  administered  it  must  be  stopped,  and  that 
food  which  is  most  nourishing  and  easiest  of  digestion  given, 
with  a  liberal  allowance  of  wine,  unless  the  patient  be 
plethoric  (which  he  very  rarely  is)  and  there  is  evidence  of 
acute  inflammation  round  the  sore.  Phagedena  is  usually  a 
sign  of  depression  and  feebleness,  and  is  to  be  managed 
accordingly.  If,  however,  there  is  acute  inflammation  pres- 
ent, then  it  must  be  subdued  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  sore 
must  be  freely  cauterized  with  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  ap- 
plication renewed  as  often  as  may  be  required  to  arrest  the 
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disease.  When,  by  means  of  carrot  or  linseed  meal  poultices, 
combined  with  disinfectants,  the  eschar  is  separated,  a  strong 
solution  of  potassio-tartrate  of  iron  (30  grains  to  the  ounce) 
forms  the  best  dressing,  and  a  drachm  of  the  same  salt  should 
be  administered  in  the  twenty-four  hours  internally,  with  a 
full  opiate  at  night.  It  is  some  years  now  since  we  have  had 
any  bad  cases  of  spreading  sores  to  deal  with  in  the  Lock 
Hospital,  and  this  I  attribute  mainly  to  the  early  and  free 
use  of  the  salt  of  iron  just  mentioned. 

As  regards  warts  and  vegetations  of  a  syphilitic  origin, 
they  should  be  removed  with  scissors,  and  the  part  from  which 
they  sprung  touched  with  caustic  or  perchloride  of  iron. 
There  is  not  the  least  fear  of  excessive  hemorrhage,  and  the 
spray  apparatus  will  greatly  diminish  the  pain.  Warts  can 
be  very  effectually  destroyed  by  touching  them  with  strong 
nitric,  chromic,  or  acetic  acid  daily,  till  they  are  completely 
killed,  and  then  removing  them  with  a  spatula  or  the  nail. 
In  the  female,  syphilitic  vegetations  occasionally  attain  an 
enormous  size,  hanging  down  in  dendritic  masses,  which 
exude  a  most  nauseous  discharge. —  Glasgow  Medical  Journal. 


A  New  and  Effective  Method  of  Treating  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

Dr.  Carl  Both,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  written  a  monograph 
in  which  he  pronounces  the  curability  of  consumption  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  through  artificial  calcification.  It  is 
a  practical  application  of  the  cellular  pathology,  announced 
by  Yirchow  ;  and  the  author's  theories  may  be  given  in  his 
own  words  : 

"  As  a  nation  consists  of  millions  of  single  individuals, 
each  holding  a  superior  or  inferior  position,  each  dying  and 
being  replaced  without  injury  to  the  whole,  so  is  our  body  a 
commonwealth  of  cells,  each  of  which  has  its  office ;  each 
may  die  and  become  replaced  by  another.  As  a  statesman 
watches  over  each  individual,  and  tries  to  improve  each  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole,  so  the  physician  should  know  all 
cells  of  the  body,  their  office,  and  their  place.  He  should 
cause  their  removal  in  case  of  unfitness  or  decay,  and  pre- 
vent such  cells  as  do  not  fit  its  general  structure  from  entering 
the  body." 

The  cells  composing  our  body  live  and  are  sustained  by 
the  food  we  eat,  and  if  we  cut  off  our  food,  we  cut  off  the 
nourishment  of  the  cells.  By  giving  different  food  different 
effects  on  the  cells  are  produced.    The  blood  requires  lime 
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for  calcifying  displaced  or  degenerated  cells  by  depositing 
that  substance  in  them. 

He  wishes  to  be  understood,  that  tubercles  in  the  lungs 
are  composed  of,  and  originate  from,  Hood  globides  ivhich 
have  escaped  oat  of  the  general  circulation,  through  the  ourst- 
ing  of  an  obstructed  capillary  vessel.  That  this  obstruction 
takes  place  where  the  respiration  is  suppressed.  From  this 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  tubercles  com  noiohere  originate 
in  the  lungs  except  in  those  parts  where  respiration  has  been 
oppressed  or  has  ceased. 

The  natural  healing  process  consists  in  the  calcification 
of  the  diseased  part,  so  that  they  appear  as  if  made  of  chalk, 
though  the  original  cells  and  tissues  can  yet  be  detected  by 
the  microscope.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  such  cases, 
the  blood  must  have  been  able  to  furnish  a  considerable 
quantity  of  lime,  to  provide  for  the  calcification  of  the  de- 
cayed parts.  His  treatment  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
each  of  which  finally  supports  the  other  in  their  effects : 

1st. — The  extension  and  cleaning  of  the  lung  by  pressing 
air  into  it. 

2d. — The  introduction  of  lime  into  the  blood  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  calcification  of  the  tubercles  ;  and  the  puri- 
fication of  the  blood  by  higher  oxidation. 

3d. — The  determination  and  regulation  of  a  diet  to  suit 
the  particular  form  and  degree  of  disease. 

The  direct  treatment  of  the  lungs  consists  in  pressing  the 
air  into  them  by  natural  inspiration,  powerfully  stimulated 
by  certain  muscular  exercises  which  are  calculated  to  effect 
this  object.  If,  in  the  case  of  a  collapsed  lung  and  chest, 
the  pressure  of  air  in  the  lungs  is  increased,  that  organ  and 
the  thorax  will  necessarily  be  extended  ;  and  the  air  will 
pass  gently  and  gradually  into  the  smallest  bronchi.  The 
air  vesicles  and  obstructed  bronchi  being  opened,  the  pus  and 
mucus  contained  in  them  will  be  expelled  by  the  increased 
ciliary  motion,  by  the  revolving  air,  and  by  the  action  of  the 
cough.  At  the  same  time  the  capillary  circulation  will  be 
increased,  diosmosis  of  the  cells  renewed,  and  many  of  them 
rescued  from  fatty  degeneration  and  decay. 

To  increase  the  nervous  action  of  the  lung,  and  to  pro- 
duce at  the  same  time  an  increased  pressure,  tension  of  the 
respiratory  muscles  must  be  resorted  to,  as  a  pumping  force 
on  one  side,  and  as  an  irritant  on  the  respiratory  nerves  by 
reflex  irritation  on  the  other. 

To  demonstrate  the  result  the  following  practice  will  be 
found  of  service  :  Let  a  person  rest  the  whole  of  his  weight 
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on  the  ends  of  his  toes  and  fingers  in  a  horizontal  position. 
He  will  find,  on  rising,  that  he  must  take  larger  and  more 
forcible  inspirations  than  were  otherwise  possible.  By 
means  of  the  forced  inspiration  effected  in  this  way,  air  is 
driven  into  the  diseased  part  of  the  lungs,  and  distends  them 
in  consequence. 

The  treatment  of  the  blood  consists,  first,  in  purifying  it 
from  those  substances  which  cause  the  profuse  perspiration. 
The  food  is  divided  into  two  classes,  respiratory  and  plastic. 
The  first  is  that  wThich  contains  no  nitrogen.  The  second  is 
that  which  does  contain  nitrogen,  and  which  replaces  the 
materials  consumed  by  the  action  of  the  body. 

The  treatment  of  the  blood  consists,  second,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 

Having  provided  for  the  introduction  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  into  the  blood,  we  are,  third,  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
ciency of  lime,  silica,  and  magnesia. 

These  materials  are  abundantly  found  in  the  hulls  of  oats, 
barley,  wheat  and  rye  ;  but  in  the  early  stages  of  the  treat- 
ment these  cannot  be  readily  digested.  Extracts  of  herbs  and 
plants  known  to  be  rich  in  these  three  substances,  such  as 
Triticum  JRepens,  Achillea  Millefolia,  Marrubium  Vulgare, 
Leontodon  Taraxacum,  <&c,  serve  as  a  proper  substitute.  The 
general  rule  for  the  administration  of  food,  in  every  case, 
should  be  the  following:  to  adjust  the  quantity  given  to  the 
amount  of  oxygen  to  be  absorbed.  For  respiratory  food,  make 
use  of  whey,  freshly  made  of  boiled  milk,  from  which  the 
caseine  has  been  separated  by  adding  a  little  cream  of  tartar ; 
.nalt  sugar,  honey,  fresh  butter;  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
milk,  after  it  has  become  thick  by  the  formation  of  lactic 
acid.  For  plastic  food,  give  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  when 
the  disgestion  is  very  bad  !  Raw  meat,  chopped  fine,  given 
in  the  form  of  a  salad,  is  excellent.  When  the  digestion  is 
good,  beef,  mutton,  game  and  fresh  fish,  are  the  best  articles 
of  food. 

The  bread  should  be  made  of  rye  meal  and  corn  flour 
(not  sifted  too  finely).  Sago,  cracked  wheat,  farina,  rice,  corn 
and  oatmeal,  tomatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  fresh  and  acid  fruits, 
may  be  given  as  the  case  requires  it. — Med.  Record. 


Local  Anaesthesia  in  the  Treatment  of  Traumatic  Tetanus. 

J.  C.  Whitehill,  M.D.,  reports  having  been  called  to  a 
case  of  tetanus,  in  a  boy  of  about  sixteen  years,  who  had 
trodden  upon  a  rusty  nail.  The  wound,  although  temporarily 
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painful,  healed  over  in  a  few  days  and  gave  no  further 
trouble.  In  about  ten  weeks  he  complained  of  slight  stiff- 
ness of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  a  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing, which  increased  until  well  marked  tetanic  symptoms 
were  recognized.  The  usual  routine  of  treatment  was  tried 
without  any  apparent  benefit.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform 
was  thoroughly  resorted  to,  and  afforded  relief  only  when 
total  anaesthesia  was  produced. 

The  application  of  chloroform  to  the  entire  spinal  column 
was  then  made  by  means  of  a  cloth  saturated  with  it,  and 
evaporation  prevented  by  covering  the  cloth  with  oiled  silk. 
The  application  was  made  just  at  the  approach  of  a  parox- 
ysm. As  a  result  of  the  application,  the  paroxysm  was 
averted,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  patient  fell  into  a 
calm  and  natural  sleep,  lasting  several  hours — the  longest 
interval  between  the  paroxysms  he  had  yet  enjoyed.  On 
feeling  a  returning  paroxysm,  he  asked  for  a  reapplication  ; 
and  a  second  time  the  spasm  was  averted,  and  a  comfortable 
sleep  followed.  For  the  next  forty-eight  hours  occasional 
tetanic  symptoms  immediately  yielded  to  the  application  of 
chloroform.  The  subsequent  convalescence  was  rapid.  Three 
cases  reported  by  Dr.  Ilinkle  give  a  like  favorable  result 
from  the  same  method  of  treatment. — Humboldt  Medical 
Archives. 


Ano-Spinal  Centre. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Y.  Masius  concludes  from  experiments  made 
on  animals : — 

"  1st.  That  there  exists  in  the  spinal  cord  a  clearly  cir- 
cumscribed centre,  corresponding  to  the  intervertebral  disk 
uniting  the  6th  and  7th  lumbar  [?]  vertebrae,  which  we  call 
ano-spinal. 

"  2d.  That  it  presides  over  the  tonicity  as  well  as  the  re- 
flex contraction  of  the  sphincter  ani. 

"  3d.  That  to  this  centre  proceed  antagonistic  fibres, 
which  can  be  followed  even  into  the  optic  thalami. 

"  4th.  That  through  this  centre  pass  fibres  which  convey 
to  the  sphincter  the  impulse  of  the  will. 

"  5th.  That  the  2d  and  3d  sacral  nerves  supply  this 
muscle." — Bulletin  de  VAcademie  Hoy.  de  Belgique — Jour- 
nal de  V Anatomie  et  de  la  Physiologic,  March  and  April, 
1868. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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Medicine  as  a  Profession. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  Spectator  says  : — Medicine  is  in 
one  respect  the  very  best  of  professions.  It  is  the  only  one 
in  which  a  decent  man  with  a  conscience  can  be  absolutely 
certain  that  he  is  doing  good.  Most  things  are  uncertain  in 
this  world;  but  that  it  is  good  to  make  a  man  feel  less  pain, 
or  to  keep  a  sick  child  alive,  or  to  help  a  woman  in  birth 
pangs,  is  not,  except  to  very  crotchety  or  very  peculiar  peo- 
ple, uncertain.  Medicine,  however,  though  a  very  noble,  is 
not  a  very  great  profession.  Of  all  others,  it  has  turned  out 
the  fewest  men  who  were  great  in  any  way  whatever  outside 
of  their  own  groove.  It  requires  an  exclusive  devotion  ;  has 
often  a  somewhat  narrowing  effect  on  the  mind ;  and,  for 
reasons  which  it  is  possible  to  explain,  though  impossible  to 
justify,  it  does  not  enjoy  anything  like  its  proper  considera- 
tion with  the  public.  An  average  army  surgeon  must  of 
necessity  be  the  superior  of  the  average  officer  of  his  regi- 
ment, being  necessarily  a  man  of  some  knowledge  ;  and, 
whenever  the  question  has  come  up,  journalists  and  members 
of  Parliament  have  always  assumed  that  view  with  some- 
thing of  petulance ;  but  it  will  be  long  before  the  army  is 
of  the  same  opinion.  A  great  surgeon  or  physician  in  Lon- 
don may  have  any  rank  ;  but  the  country  surgeon  is  not 
invited  by  men  who  invite  his  brother,  the  vicar,  and  is 
worse  paid  by  half  than  his  cousin,  the  local  attorney. — 
Brit.  Med.  Journal. 


Acute  Hydrargyrismus. 

M.  Ferrand  relates  a  case  recently  under  M.  Monneret's 
care  in  La  Charite.  A  woman,  aged  twenty,  had,  two  days 
before  her  admission,  passed  five  or  six  hours  in  a  small 
room,  the  window  of  which  was  open,  where  her  husband 
was  engaged  in  evaporating  mercury,  by  means  of  a  portable 
furnace,  from  some  earth  which  he  had  deposited  in  it  long 
ago,  supposing  it  to  contain  gold.  The  mercurial  vapors  by 
which  she  was"  surrounded  caused  her  to  cough,  and  took 
away  her  appetite.  Not  suspecting  anything  amiss,  she 
slept  in  the  same  room,  after  quitting  it  for  awhile,  with  the 
window  closed.  In  the  night  she  was  seized  with  dyspnoea, 
spasmodic  cough,  and  vomiting,  and  all  the  next  day  had 
cough  and  anorexia.  In  the  night,  about  twenty -four  hours 
after  the  vaporization,  abundant  salivation  came  on,  and  next 
day  she  exhibited  acute  mercurial  stomatitis,  this  soon  being 
transformed  into  sanguinolent  ulceration.    But  the  appear- 
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anco  of  the  tongue  varied  so  from  day  to  day  that  the  affec- 
tion could  never  have  been  diagnosed  by  it  alone.  On  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day  an  eruption  having  some  of  the  appear- 
ances of  roseola  appeared  first  on  the  lace  and  neck,  and  then 
became  general,  putting  on  somewhat  different  appearances 
in  different  parts.  The  woman  was  obliged  to  remain  a 
month  in  the  hospital,  and,  before  she  left  it,  suffered  from 
deep-seated  pains  of  the  limbs. —  Union  Med.  and  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz. 


Salivation  in  Pregnancy. 

In  a  report  of  unusual  obstetric  cases,  Dr.  A.  D.  Sinclair 
relates  the  following  of  special  interest :  "  Puerperal  Saliva- 
tion ;  Puerperal  Mania  ;  Death. — Mrs.  ,  set.  2i ;  second 

pregnancy.  Salivation  came  on  early  in  pregnancy,  and 
continued  more  or  less  troublesome  to  its  close  ;  amounting 
to  about  a  pint  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Her  general 
health  was  about  average.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  was  not  so  abraded  and  tender  as  to  prevent  the  use 
of  ordinary  diet.  It  was  noticeable,  in  the  course  of  her 
pregnancy,  that  she  entertained  gloomy  notions  with  regard 
to  domestic  affairs ;  fancied  that  her  boy  was  badiy  treated 
by  its  father,  and  that  the  latter  did  not  care  for  herself  as 
much  as  he  might,  etc. — fancies  which  were  without  real 
foundation,  and  the  cause  of  much  grief  to  the  husband,  who 
was  truly  devoted  to  wife  and  child.  The  patient  was  fre- 
quently seen  during  pregnancy,  and  her  condition  remained 
much  the  same.  She  wras  delivered  of  a  child  at  full  term, 
after  a  labor  of  five  hours.  The  salivation  ceased,  but  her 
melancholy  deepened;  and  soon  after  confinement  she 
neglected  her  children  and  household,  sat  and  brooded  over 
imaginary  troubles,  spoke  but  seldom,  and  that  only  yes  or 
no.  She  was  sent  to  an  asylum,  where  she  died,  imbecile,  in 
a  little  over  two  years. 

"Puerpercd     Salivation;     .Bronchitis;  Diarrhoea; 

Death. — Mrs.  ,  get.  26  ;  third  pregnancy.     During  the 

last  three  months  of  pregnancy  she  had  profuse  ptyalism, 
the  saliva  flowing  from  her  mouth  so  freely  that  she  was 
obliged  to  use  a  bed-sheet  as  handkerchief,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  was  this  large  surface  of  cloth  completely  saturated 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lips,  tongue,  and  interior  of  the  mouth  was  denuded  cff  its 
epithelium.    The  mouth  felt  as  if  it  had  been  scalded,  and 
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the  use  of  any  but  the  blandest  articles  of  diet  caused  much 
suffering.  An  irritable  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
seemed  also  to  extend  to  the  lungs  and  alimentary  canal,  for 
there  obtained  a  troublesome  bronchitis  and  a  tendency  to 
diarrhoea.  Labor  came  on  at  the  full  period,  and  lasted  only 
two  hours.  It  was  hoped  that  the  morbid  condition,  hereto- 
fore existing,  might  cease  on  delivery.  The  salivation  dis- 
appeared and  the  bronchitis  decreased,  but  the  diarrhoea  in- 
creased, against  the  arrest  of  which  all  efforts  proved  use- 
less. She  died  thirty-seven  da}rs  after  confinement." — Den- 
tal Cosmos. 


Syphilis  from  a  Bite. 

"  Question  of  Incubation  of  the  Primary  Lesion  of 
Syphilis. — The  period  of  incubation  of  the  primary  or 
local  lesion  in  syphilis  is  a  very  difficult,  ascertainment, 
and,  moreover,  it  seems  by  no  means  to  be  invariable  in 
its  length.  The  admirably-observed  case  cited  by  Dr. 
Robert  McDonnell,  in  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular  of 
Jan.  29th,  1868,  gives  the  period  as  thirty-one  days.  Pro- 
fessor Boeck  has  told  me  he  has  remarked  that  when  in- 
oculation is  made  from  an  indurated  sore,  there  is  little  or 
no  incubation  in  general ;  while,  when  a  person  is  infected 
from  a  secondary  symptom,  the  period  of  incubation  is  often 
rather  long.  Baerensprung  puts  it  down  at  twenty- eight 
days,  and  in  the  cases,  now  amounting  to  a  considerable 
number,  where  blood  and  other  secretions  of  syphilitic  per- 
sons were  inoculated  on  healthy  persons,  the  period  of  incu- 
bation of  the  primary  lesion  was  found  to  be  about  a  month. 
The  following  case  of  well-marked  incubation  period  was 
seen  by  me  at  the  Farringdon  Dispensary,  Holborn,  on  the 
16th  March,  1865.  A  modest-looking  young  girl,  aged  nine- 
teen, came  with  a  remarkably  hard  non-suppurating  sore  on 
her  right  lower  lip.  Sub-maxillary  glands  were  hard. 
Diagnosis,  indurated  chancre.  The  girl  was  modest  and 
well-bred,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  fact.  On 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  she  was  engaged  in  marriage  to  a 
man,  and  that  one  evening,  at  the  beginning  of  February, 
he  had,  on  bidding  her  good-bye,  bitten  her  lip  playfully  in 
kissing  her.  She  remembered  the  time  well,  because  the 
lip  was  painful  after  it.  Three  weeks  afterwards  she  felt 
a  lump  in  the  lip,  which  gradually  enlarged  until  it  became 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  when  she  came  to  consult  me.  This 
gave  an  incubation  period  of  upwards  of  three  weeks,  or 
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twenty-one  days.  I  may  add  that  the  girl  soon  had  roseola 
and  periostitis  of  the  tibia,  and  slight  alopecia,  with  mncons 
tubercles,  all  of  which  gradually,  though  slowly,  got  well 
under  doses  of  pot.  chlor.,  and,  in  about  nine  months,  being 
free  from  stain,  she  married,  and  became  pregnant,  after 
which  I  lost  sight  of  her.'' — {Med.  Press  and  Circ.) 

  m         mm  — - 

EDITOEIAL. 
End  of  the  Volume. 

With  this  number  closes  the  Third  Volume  of  the  "  Eclectic 
Medical  Review,"  and  we  would  respectfully  solicit  a  renewal  and 
extension  of  the  support  which  has  been  given  this  enterprise.  We 
beg  our  friends  to  send  in  their  subscriptions  immediately,  so  that 
we  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  copies  to  be  issued  in  the 
initial  number  of  the  next  volume.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our 
delinquent  subscribers,  in  order  to  insure  a  continuance  of  the  Review 
to  them,  to  remit  their  dues  at  once.  A  journal  such  as  the  Review 
cannot  be  furnished  at  the  exceeding  low  price  of  $2  without  prompt 
payments.  A  glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents  of  the  Volume  just 
closed,  which  will  be  found  appended  to  this  number,  will  satisfy  any 
one  as  to  the  great  number,  variety,  and  interesting  nature  of  the 
matters  presented  in  one  year.  We  have  made  such  arrangements 
with  our  collaborators  as  cannot  fail  to  greatly  enhance  the  interest 
and  practical  value  of  the  Review.  We  wish  to  make  the  Review 
an  exponent  of  all  that  is  distinctive  in  the  Eclectic  practice  of  Medi- 
cine, and  to  promote  this  object  we  cordially  invite  our  practitioners 
to  send  reports  of  cases,  new  application  of  remedies,  and  peculiar 
modes  of  treating  disease,  which  will  demonstrate  the  superior  success 
of  the  Eclectic  practice. 

We  would  also  urge  upon  our  friends  the  importance  of  renewed 
efforts  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Review.  If  each  subscriber 
would  send  us  a  new  one,  it  would  not  only  greatly  enlarge  its  circu- 
lation, but  also  its  capacity  for  usefulness.  Bear  in  mind  that  this 
exertion  we  ask  of  you  is  not  entirely  gratuitous.  The  more  liberal 
the  support  of  a  medical  journal,  the  more  are  the  editors  able  to  im- 
prove the  work,  and  it  thus  proves  of  direct  advantage  to  the  sub- 
scribers.   If  our  friends  will  forward  us  the  name  and  address  of 
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any  physician  who  they  think  would  like  the  Review,  we  would 
take  pleasure  in  sending  them  a  specimen  number. 

Although^  the  Review  bears  favorable  comparison  with  any  medical 
journal  in  subject-matter,  style,  typography,  and  general  finish,  yet 
we  have  determined  to  furnish  it  on  a  better  quality  of  paper,  and 
otherwise  improve  it.  It  will  be  published  regularly  the  first  of  every 
month.  The  office  of  the  Review  has  been  removed  to  No.  30  East 
Nineteenth  Street,  where  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 


REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Vaccination  :  Its  tested  Effects  on  Health,  Mortality,  and 
Population. — An  essay,  by  Charles  T.  Pearce,  M.D.,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  Fellow  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  London,  &c,  &c.  Bailliere  Brothers, 
New  York.  1868. 

{Continued  from  last  Aa] 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Review,  in  noticing  Dr.  Pearce's  Essay, 
we  said :  "  The  mortality  from  chest  diseases — including  phthisis, 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  whooping-cough,  amounted  to  the  propor- 
tion of  5,840,  for  one  million  persons  living,  the  mortality  from  all 
causes  being  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  42f,"  instead  of  23,387,  for 
one  million  living;  a  "  comparison  of  these  figures,"  says  the  Author, 
"  shows  that  about  one  in  four  deaths  in  England  were  due  to  chest 
disease,"  adding  very  appositely  that  "  such  a  frightful  mortality 
should  engage  the  attention  of  medical  statisticians,  and  lead  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  causes  which  are  productive  of  such  a  waste  of  life." 
Appalling,  indeed,  is  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Harris,  Surgeon  to 
the  Orphan  Working  School,  Haverstock  Hill  (England),  "  that  85 
per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  that  Asylum  are  made  orphans  by  means 
of  Phthisis  in  one  or  both  parents  (Blue-Book,  p.  149).  Of  the  ill- 
nesses which  caused  death  or  the  removal  of  the  children,  in  36  cases, 
were :  phthisis,  10;  scarlatina,  4;  inflammation,  5 ;  nervous  diseases, 
2.  It  is  related  that  Jenner's  first  vaccinated  patient,  Phipps,  and 
also  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  swine-poxed,  subsequently  died  of  con- 
sumption. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  when  small-pox  is  prevalent, 
the  mortality  from  whooping-cough  is  low ;  and  that,  when  small-pox 
is  in  abeyance,  the  mortality  from  whooping-cough  is  high.  When 
small -pox  is  in  the  ascendant,  a  great  outcry  is  made  about  the  dread- 
ful mortality  produced  by  it ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  dreadful  mor- 
tality of  chest  disease,  which  completely  casts  into  the  shade  the  mor- 
tality from  small-pox,  passes  unnoticed. 

The  following  facts  are  adduced  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
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small-pox  increases  the  chances  of  longevity  in  those  who  are  attacked 
by  it  and  recover : — 

The  widow  of  a  tradesman  presented  herself  to  the  Author  for 
examination,  in  order  that  an  assurance  upon  her  life  might  be  ef- 
fected. Her  family  history  was  thus  stated  by  her :  "  I  am  40  years 
of  age.  I  have  a  brother  living  who  is  44.  My  brother  and  I  are 
the  only  survivors  of  a  family  of  ten  children.  Five  of  the  eight 
who  are  dead  died  in  childhood,  two  at  puberty,  and  one  at  18  years 
of  age,  of  consumption.  My  brother  and  I  had  small-pox ;  we  had 
neither  of  us  been  vaccinated ;  for  it  was  not  much  the  fashion  in 
the  country  when  we  were  children;  but  the  eight  younger  ones,  born 
after  me,  were  all  vaccinated,  and  my  poor  mother  always  attributed 
their  deaths  to  vaccination  ;  there  had  been  no  consumption  in  the  fam- 
ily till  then."  Dr.  Pearce  then  inquires  :  Was  consumption  introduced 
into  this  family  by  vaccination,  or  did  the  process  of  vaccination,  by 
preventing  the  elimination  of  vitiated  matters  through  the  skin — a 
process  of  purification  necessitated  by  the  prevalence  of  fever,  or  of 
smal]-pox — produce  a  deteriorated  condition  of  health,  and  so  induce 
phthisis?    Is  not  the  blood  contaminated  by  vaccination? 

It  is  difficult  to  abridge  the  views  of  the  Author  without  marring 
his  essay  by  making  such  omissions  as  would  destroy  some  impor- 
tant link,  or  weaken  an  appropriate  illustration,  and  we  have  there- 
fore given  Dr.  Pearce's  views  full  prominency,  more  than  we  usually 
do,  or  our  space  justifies.  But  while  the  Author  has  interspersed 
his  essay  with  many  anecdotes  in  illustration  of  the  points  he  dis- 
cusses, and  brings  forth  a  number  of  scientific  facts  in  supporting  his 
views,  we  very  much  regret  to  read  his  angry  expressions,  which,  to 
say  the  least,  display  prejudice  and  inability  to  reason  dispassion- 
ately. Such  phrases  as  "beastly,"  "foul,"  " tainted,"  "diseased," 
"  crime  against  nature,"  are  not  only  unnecessary  but  greatly  de- 
plored.   But  what  says  Dr.  Ward  of  London : 

"  I  have  been  a  vaccinator  of  the  National  Yaccine  Establish- 
ment for  more  than  forty  years,  and  have  vaccinated  during  that  time 
48,000,  and  I  feel  justified  in  expressing  my  entire  conviction  that 
vaccination,  properly  performed,  is  as  effectual  a  preventative  of 
small-pox  as  small-pox  itself  is.  Two  points  of  inquiry  have  always 
engaged  my  attention.  The  one  as  to  the  occurrence  of  small-pox 
after  vaccination ;  and  the  other  as  to  the  number  of  persons  vacci- 
nated. None  of  the  total  number  of  these  have  yet  died  of  small-pox, 
and  of  the  total,  not  3,000  have  been  re-vaccinated;  proving  to  my 
mind  most  satisfactorily  the  delusion  of  the  idea  that  the  protective 
powers  of  vaccination  are  diminished  or  worn  out  in  the  course  of 
time." 

Dr.  Harris  of  New  York,  has  found  that  the  bad  sequel  of  vacci- 
nation of  soldiers  was  due  either  to  violation  of  Jenner's  rules,  or 
to  the  bad  management  and  cachectic  condition  of  the  patient.  His 
opportunities  for  experience  upon  the  subject  far  surpassed  those 
which  any  other  physician  ever  enjoyed :  they  consisted  in  the  per- 
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sonal  inspection  in  hundreds  of  places,  both  North  and  South,  of  ex- 
tensive vaccination  of  soldiers,  and  also  in  the  collation  of  MS.  and 
oral  accounts  of  their  results  from  a  great  number  of  medical  author- 
ities in  both  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies,  and  the  following 
is  his  conclusion  : 

"  Genuine  vaccination  was  found  an  absolute  safeguard  against 
small-pox.  The  experience  of  that  of  more  than  two  millions  of 
American  soldiers  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  has  demonstrated 
anew,  and  upon  a  gigantic  scale,  both  the  importance  and  the  correct- 
ness of  Jenner's  rules  for  procuring  the  full  benefit  of  vaccinia,  and 
transmitting  it  to  others  in  all  its  original  and  pure  prophylactic 
power." 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Loines,  of  the  Eastern  Dispensary, 
N.  Y.,  is  :  Much  vaccination  has  always  been  done  in  all  countries 
by  ignorant  or  non-medical  people,  unaware  of  the  proper  rules  of 
the  disease ;  but  seemingly  believing  that  vaccine  was  so  powerful 
and  pure  (almost  magical)  that  "  once  a  vaccine  sore,  it  must  always 
remain  such,"  and  that  no  harm  or  failure  would  ever  arise  from  any- 
thing which  had  had  even  the  most  remote  connection  with  the  vac- 
cine on  a  healthy  subject.  From  such  have  arisen  most  of  the  fail- 
ures and  trouble  attributed  to  vaccination  at  the  present  day.  The 
subject  of  injury  by  means  of  the  vaccine  virus  would  be  almost 
completely  set  at  rest,  could  all  the  evidence  be  diffused  which,  about 
five  years  since,  Dr.  Simon,  agent  of  the  London  Board  of  Health, 
collected  from  the  answers  given  to  the  following  query  :  Have  you 
any  reason  to  believe,  or  suspect,  that  lymph  from  a  true  Jennerian 
vesicle  has  ever  been  a  vehicle  of  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  or  other  con- 
stitutional infection  to  the  vaccinated  person ;  or  that  unintentional 
inoculation  with  some  other  disease,  instead  of  the  proposed  vacci- 
nation, has  occurred  in  the  hands  of  a  duly  educated  medical  practi- 
tioner ?  "  The  answers  were  overwhelmingly  and  conclusively  in 
the  negative.  All  concluded  that  no  disease  could  be  regularly  re- 
produced by  inoculation,  excepting  the  vaccinia,  variola,  and  syphilis, 
— all  other  results  were  merely  the  effect  of  purulent  or  putrefactive 
decomposition,  or  slight  blood-poisoning,  analogous  to  that  of  dissect- 
ing wounds. 

Not  Jater  than  1867,  Dr.  Lankester,  the  Coroner  of  Central 
Middlesex,  England,  says :  "  Feeling  convinced  that  the  neglect  of 
vaccination  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  origin  and  spread  of 
small-pox,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  hold  inquests  in  those 
cases  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  where  children  have  died 
from  this  disease  without  being  vaccinated.  It  is  well  known  that 
even  when  persons  catch  small-pox  after  vaccination,  they  are 
not  so  likely  to  die  as  those  who  have  not  been  vaccinated,  and  a 
coroner's  jury  has  a  right  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  neglect 
which  thus  exposes  the  lives  of  people  to  danger.  There  is  also  the 
fact  that  the  unvaccinated  take  the  disease  much  more  extensively  in 
proportion  to  their  number  than  the  vaccinated,  and  thus  become  the 
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means  of  spreading  this  loathsome  disease  in  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  Besides  this,  the  legislature  has  passed  a  law  where- 
by persons,  whether  parents  or  guardians,  are  exposed  to  a  fine  for 
not  having  children  vaccinated  at  a  proper  age.  The  question  has,  I 
believe,  never  been  decided  in  a  court  of  law,  but  it  is  certainly  one 
that  invites  attention,  as  to  whether,  according  to  the  spirit  in  which 
the  verdict  of  manslaughter  is  returned  in  other  cases,  persons  break- 
ing the  law  in  neglecting  to  have  their  children  vaccinated  are  not 
exposed  to  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  if  it  can  be  shown  that  they 
died  of  small-pox  from  not  having  been  vaccinated  as  the  law  re- 
quires." 

As  late  as  February  last,  Drs.  Carnochan  and  Whitney,  Eclectic 
Medical  practitioners  in  this  city,  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
Board  of  Health,  remonstrating  with  the  Board  for  compelling  the 
children  in  the  public  schools  to  be  vaccinated  by  their  Inspectors, 
&c,  and  asserting  that  the  common  practice  of  the  vaccinating  of 
one  person  with  another  was  calculated  to  spread  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases, such  as  scrofula,  syphilis,  &c.  And  the  following  resolutions 
of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  were  also 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Health  and  Board  of  Education: — 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  no  persons  except 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children,  have  a  right  to  direct  their 
vaccination,  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  enter  our  common 
schools  and  vaccinate  children,  without  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  their  parents  and  guardians. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  obtaining  pure  vaccine  virus  direct 
from  the  Kine,  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  as  matter  thus  ob- 
tained will  prevent  the  spread  of  a  variety  of  diseases,  such  as 
scrofula,  syphilis,  &c,  which  almost  universally  follows  the  use  of 
impure  matter. 

"Resolved,  That  this  Society  respectfully  recommend  to  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  of  Health,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  that  they  es- 
tablish a  system  for  obtaining  pure  virus  direct  from  the  Kine,  and 
in  such  quantity  as  will  supply  every  possible  demand." 

The  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan]  Board  of  Health, 
in  forwarding  these  communications  to  Dr.  Loines,  to  report  upon, 
states  emphatically  that  the  Board  of  Health  does  not  vaccinate  any 
one.  All  that  it  undertakes  to  do  is  to  inspect  the  cicatrices  on  the 
children,  to  ascertain  if  they  present  evidences  of  good  vaccination, 
and  if  the  marks  are  equivocal,  to  require  that  the  children  be  re- 
vaccinated,  where  and  by  whom  the  parents  and  guardians  should 
deem  best.  Adding  that  "  by  the  past  history  of  the  small-pox,  we 
know  that  one  hundred  years  before  the  introduction  of  vaccination 
into,  Great  Britain,  the  mortality  from  small-pox  alone  reached 
30,000  a  year,  and  if  computed  upon  the  present  population  would 
reach  100,000  a  year,  and  if  the  same  ratio  should  prevail  in  the 
other  countries  of  the  civilized  world,  there  would  have  resulted  a 
mortality  of  more  than  a  million  a  year  from  small-pox  alone. 
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"  Vaccination,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  greatest  physical  gift  of  God 
to  man ;  if  more  carefully  applied  it  would  exterminate  the  small- 
pox altogether, 

"No  one  can  be  justified  in  proclaiming  thus  unqualifiedly  their 
hostility  to  vaccination,  unless  they  have  fully  examined  the  subject, 
and  presented  the  reasons  for  their  opinions  in  detail,  because  public 
confidence  once  shaken  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  will  surely  re- 
sult in  re-introducing  the  dreadful  plague  of  small-pox,  which  for- 
merly threatened  to  depopulate  the  world." 

We  have  not  space  for  as  much  of  Dr.  Loines's  report  as  we  de- 
sire, and  this  we  regret  the  more  as  we  think  he  has  conclusively  set 
the  whole  question  at  rest.  His  experience  fully  confirms  belief  in 
the  absolute  safety  of  the  eighth  day  vesicle,  namely,  more  than  110,- 
000  primary  vaccinations  in  seventeen  years,  the  vesicles  upon  over 
20,000  of  these  were  opened,  and  the  material  used  upon  the  suc- 
ceeding vaccinees  without  the  introduction  of  any  venereal  or  other 
injurious  disease.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  does  not  keep  the  pa- 
tients in  sight  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  know  whether  they  escape 
all  poisonous  infection,  for  the  certificates  are  not  given  till  Dr.  Loines 
sees  the  cicatrices  after  the  fourth  week,  and  the  parents  would  be 
sure  to  call  his  attention  to  any  complication  which  might  occur.  In 
addition  to  which  proof,  his  distribution  of  over  400,000  charges  of  early 
lymph  to  physicians  without  any  injury,  is  almost  culminative  evi- 
dence. We  conclude  with  the  following  somewhat  lengthy  but  most 
instructive  extract : 

"  In  approaching  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  has  consisted  mainly  of  two  objects,  one  of  which  was 
to  throw  light  upon  the  whole  subject  of  human  vaccination,  in  order 
to  protect  against  small-pox  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  and  the 
other  to  discuss  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  of  Drs.  Car- 
nochan  and  Whitney.  But  it  would  seem  that  almost  all  of  the  lat- 
ter have  been  alluded  to  in  the  elucidation  of  the  general  vaccine 
question.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  charges 
against  human  vaccine. 

"  It  is  a  very  disagreeable  as  well  as  delicate  task  to  criticise  the 
opinion  of  one  who  has  gained  so  much  of  the  public  confidence  as 
Dr.  Carnochan,  and  I  can  readily  believe  that  the  matter  he  en- 
dorsed may  have  been  represented  to  him;  but  I  am  impelled  to 
discuss  the  paper  further,  because  it  represents  the  sentiments  of  a 
portion  of  the  ignorant  public  who  have  been  prejudiced  against  all 
kinds  of  vaccination,  and  also  of  a  small  portion  of  the  practitioners 
of  medicine  who  believe  in  vaccination ;  but  whose  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  vaccine,  struma,  and  syphilis,  as  well  as  their  superstitious 
physiological  opinions,  are  the  cause  of  much  of  the  suspicion  as  re- 
gards the  effects  of  the  vaccine  vesicle.  The  assertions  of  failures 
and  injuries  by  vaccination  are  not  new ;  they  have  been  continued 
by  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced  ever  since  the  days  of  Jenner.  The 
writers  for  some  empirical  medical  schools  when  discussing  this  sub- 
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ject,  use  nearly  the  same  language,  seeming  to  think  that  they  could 
best  iucrease  the  height  of  their  domicil  by  lowering  that  of  their 
neighbors.  I  can  refer  to  two  of  the  Herbalistic  school  which  de- 
cry vaccination,  also  to  essays  of  Dr.  Nittinger  of  Stuttgart,  of  Dr. 
Bayard  of  France,  and  of  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Pearcc  of  England. 
The  instancing  in  the  letter,  of  twelve  cases  of  variolous  disease  after 
reputed  vaccination,  docs  not  constitute  any  authority,  since  we  are 
not  informed  of  the  character  of  their  former  vaccinations,  nor  of 
their  dates.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  eight-day  lymph  directly  from 
the  arm,  had  been  used  upon  them  within  five  years,  they  would 
have  escaped  ;  but,  the  cases,  even  as  reported,  argue  much  in  favor 
of  vaccination,  since,  as  all  recovered,  they  must  have  been  modified 
by  it ;  without  vaccination,  the  mortality  would  have  been  about  one 
third.  The  letter,  in  short,  advises  first  1  a  legal  enactment  prohibit- 
ing any  use  of  human  vaccine,  and  second,  the  establishment  of  a  pub- 
lic institution  for  obtaining  and  furnishing  vaccine  virus  solely  from 
the  cow,  for  use  in  the  community,  as  well  as  for  vaccinating  the  chil- 
dren attending  our  public  schools.''  These  two  propositions  are 
advised  in  the  most  confident  manner  and  in  the  strongest  language 
possible;  as  if  taeir  authors  fully  understood  the  subject,  and  be- 
lieved the  assertions  (which  constitute  almost  their  only  arguments), 
to  be  fully  substantiated  facts.  Now  sufficient  has  been  stated  on 
the  preceding  pages,  to  show  that  they  know  so  little  of  the  bovine 
virus,  and  that  the  assertions  were  mostly  so  directly  contrary  to  the 
actual  facts,  that  it  is  cause  for  wonder  how  they  could  be  induced  to 
affix  their  signatures  to  the  document.  They  call  for  a  radical  change 
in  the  practice  of  vaccination  for  the  following  reasons:  first,  because 
tlje  practice  pursued  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  not  only  failed 
to  protect  against  small-pox.  but  has  also  filled  the  city  and  country 
with  '  scrofula,  syphilis,  and  other  appalling  forms  of  disease,'  and  the 
second  reason  is,  that  the  bovine  virus,  as  they  say,  is  always  easily 
obtained,  always  pure  and  innocent,  and  will  always  protect  against 
epidemics  of  small-pox.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  in  the  fore- 
going pages  all  these  reasons  have  been  proved  false  and  controverted, 
and  it  naturally  follows  that  the  radical  change  proposed  by  them  is 
not  called  for. 

"  All  the  mischiefs  and  failures  in  the  use  of  human  vaccine  have 
■been  candidly  admitted ;  but  when  traced  to  their  sources,  found  to 
have  been  easily  avoidable  by  the  diffusion  of  proper  knowledge,  and 
perhaps  by  proper  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  government. 
But  the  substance  of  the  letter  itself,  in  its  unconscious  betrayal  of 
ignorance  of  medical  science  and  pathology,  in  baseless  1  ad  captanclum 
valgus**  assertions,  in  its  1  post  lioc  ergo  propter  hoc"*  reasonings,  in  its 
assumption  of  rumors  and  theories  for  clearly  demonstrated  facts,  and 
its  entire  absence  of  proofs  and  statistics,  alone  ensures  its  condemna- 
tion. What  else  can  we  infer,  when  the  sole  authorities  cited,  the 
Lancet  and  the  French  report  explicitly  say,  that  the  use  of  the  bovine 
riras  is  as  yet  a  mere  experiment,  not  yet  proved  equal  in  its  protec- 
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tion  and  its  effects,  clearly  not  as  durable,  regular  and  energetic  as 
the  human  vaccine,  and  fails  to  take  in  fifty  per  cent,  in  primary  and 
eighty-four  per  cent,  in  re-vaccinations,  and  yet  they  assert  in  the 
face  of  this,  that  the  bovine  vaccine  is  easy  and  harmless  to  use,  and 
will  protect  most  surely,  and  lastingly,  against  small-pox.  Had  they 
been  experienced  vaccinators,  the  mere  confession  of  this  astonishing 
amount  of  failure  would  have  led  to  the  inference  that  there  must 
be  something  wrong  about  the  bovine  vaccine. 

Dr.  Marson  says,  after  over  thirty  years  of  experience  in  vaccina- 
ting :  "  with  good  lymph,  and  the  observance  of  all  proper  precautions, 
an  expert  vaccinator  should  not  fail  of  success  in  his  attempts  to  vac- 
cinate above  once  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  times;"  my  own  experi- 
ence in  vaccinating  in  the  same  manner  and  with  similar  material  as 
]>r.  Marson's,  leads  me  to  say  once  in  a  hundred  times.  The  returns 
of  success  for  last  year  by  the  public  vaccinators  of  England,  publish- 
ed in  the  Lancet^  show  only  one  per  cent,  of  failures.  The  aggregate 
of  those  vaccinations  was  461,000  ;  according  to  the  law  every  one  of 
these  was  inspected,  recorded,  and  a  certificate  given.  Facts  being 
entirely  wanting  to  justify  it,  therefore,  perhaps  the  only  cause  of  the 
hasty  conclusion  of  Drs.  Carnochan  and  Whitney,  and  many  others, 
that  the  cow  stock  must  be  perfection  as  regards  protection  against 
variola,  and  impossibility  of  injury,  arises  from  the  derivation  of  its 
illogical  name  "  vaccinia,"  which  many  suppose  Dr.  Jenner  gave  it ; 
but  his  appellation  was  "  variola  vaccina."  Now?  the  argument  is 
absurd  and  baseless,  that  the  subtle  element  which  protects  against 
small-pox  is  any  better  on  the  heifer  than  on  the  child  or  the  horse — - 
merely  because  "  vacca  "  means  cow,  and  the  principle  in  the  virus  is 
called  "  vaccine."  Dr  Jenner  never  considered  that  the  vaccine  ori- 
ginated in  the  cow.  Drs.  Carnochan  and  Whitney,  as  well  as  others 
in  France,  England  and  elsewhere,  jump  at  the  conclusion,  that,  as  it 
seems  impossible  as  yet  to  inoculate  cows  with  indurated  chancre, 
and  also  that  as  bad  or  ignorant  management  in  vaccination  from 
children  is  candidly  admitted  to  have  propagated  it  on  a  few  occasions, 
therefore  no  possible  harm  could  ever  result  from  bovine  vaccine, 
however  imperfect  it  may  be,  or  improperly  it  may  be  used. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  every  injury  fol- 
lowing the  use  of  imperfect,  badly  developed,  purulent,*  bloody  virus, 
or  that  tainted  with  other  secretions,  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
ensue  from  the  general  use  of  the  bovine  species  for  vaccinating  the 
human  race.  The  letter  recommends  the  crust  from  kine  which  is 
almost  always  so  mixed  with  impurities,  as  to  be  the  worst  possible 
form  of  vaccine.  Any  pathologist  or  intelligent  physician  would  hear 
with  amazement,  that  Drs.  Carnochan  and  Whitney  believed  the  fol- 
lowing assertions  given  verbatim  in  the  next  25  lines,  and  which 
occur  in  their  letter.  "  The  general  objection  to  vaccination  arises 
from  the  fact  that  much  is  improperly  collected  from  unworthy  and 
questionable  sources,  and  through  its  vitiated  character,  various  forms 
of  scrofula,  and  other  constitutional  or  ^alignant  diseases  are  fre- 
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quently  introduced  into  families,  who,  prior  to  this  process,  were  en- 
tirely free  from  such  taint  or  development.  Impure  and  worthless 
matter  does  generally,  when  used,  produce  a  very  bad  sore,  and  in- 
flicts injuries  in  a  variety  of  ways."  "  Vaccine  virus  taken  from  the 
cow  is  perfectly  free  from  syphilis,  and  other  forms  of  scrofula,  with 
which  it  coalesces."  Impure,  tainted  and  vitiated  virus,  causes  the 
spread  of  syphilis,  scrofula,  and  other  appalling  forms  of  disease. 
Through  the  bovine  virus  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  no  taints  or 
impurities  could  possibly  be  transmitted.  "It  is  well  known,  cases 
not  unfrequently  occur  in  practice  where  the  arm  becomes  badly 
swollen,  highly  inflamed,  and  exceedingly  distressing,  showing  a  malig- 
nant character  utterly  unlike  the  normal  condition  of  a  vaccine  sore. 
How  can  this  distressing  result  be  accounted  for,  if  it  be  not  from  the 
transmission  of  some  unexpected  malignant  disease,  which  in  its  de- 
velopment becomes  more  violent  and  controlling  than  the  vaccinia ; 
thus  rendering  its  influence  upon  the  system  unprotective  and  use- 
less." 

The  letter  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  was  sent  to  inform 
the  Board  of  Health  of  their  passage  of  three  resolutions.  The  first 
of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  no  one  should  vaccinate  a  child  with- 
out the  parents'  consent,  the  third  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a  bovine  Institution,  and  the  other  consisted  of  the  following  remark- 
able language  :  "  Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  obtaining  pure  vac- 
cine virus  direct  from  the  kine  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  as 
matter  thus  obtained  will  prevent  the  spread  of  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases, such  as  scrofula,  syphilis,  etc.,  which  almost  universally  follows 
the  use  of  impure  matter."  Human  vaccine  is  thus  made  the  scape- 
goat of  diseases  and  troubles,  which  generally  ensue  from  the  suffer- 
ing party's  or  its  parent's  violations  of  physical  laws,  as  well  as  the 
mal-practice  and  short-comings  of  some  practitioners  of  medicine.  It 
is  also  implied  that  a  new  Pandora's  box  of  diseases  has  been  opened 
upon  the  devoted  human  race. 

The  substance  of  the  preceding  quotations  from  the  letter,  to- 
gether with  the  assertion  that  the  bovine  virus  is  sure  and  safe,  re- 
peated upon  almost  every  page,  (without  any  particle  of  proof,)  com- 
prises nearly  the  whole  of  the  communication. 

The  last  clause  quoted  above,  directly  says,  that  the  virus  alone, 
without  any  application,  will  prevent  the  spread  of  syphilis,  scrofula, 
etc.,  also  that  after  the  human  is  used,  the  cow  virus  will  still  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  same  disorders.  We  must  either  infer  that 
the  name  alone  of  bovine  virus  is  magical,  or  if  not,  that  these  profes- 
sors being,  as  the  poet  says,  "  most  ignorant  of  that  they're  most  as- 
sured," their  unbounded  confidence  leads  to  a  very  careless  mode  of 
expression.  The  pathology  of  the  quotations  would  be  quite  curious, 
and  unique,  if  it  were  only  true.  That  vaccinal  syphilis  causes  scrof- 
ula or  coalesces  with  it,  or  causes  any  disease  with  which  it  coalesces, 
has  never  been  proved.  That  impure,  tainted,  and  vitiated  matter  of 
any  kind  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  vaccine  sore  and  in- 
oculated on  the  surface,  causes  scrofula,  cannot  be  shown. 
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Incidentally,  pathologists  would  like  to  know  with  what  diseases 
syphilis  or  scrofula  coalesces  ?  What  other  constitutional  or  malig- 
nant human  diseases  can  be  introduced  into  the  system  by  superficial, 
cuticular  inoculation,  whether  through  vaccine  or  otherwise,  besides 
syphilis  and  small  pox  ? 

Impure  and  worthless  matter,  according  to  European  experiments 
on  man  and  animals  thus  inoculated,  generally  in  about  98  per  cent., 
produces  no  effect  at  all ;  we  would  like  to  know  their  percentage  of 
bad  sores  and  varieties  of  injury.  The  letter  has  been  charged 
with  "  ad  cap.  vulg."  assertions,  amongst  others,  the  following  is  known, 
as  you  say,  to  be  entirely  false :  it  says  that  the  Board  of  Health 
"  advise  and  admit  the  use  of  impure  and  tainted  virus,  and  cause  the 
same  to  be  inserted  into  the  arm  of  an  innocent  child  by  a  compulsory 
process,  without  the  consent  of  parent  or  guardian,  and  they  therefore 
pray  the  ;  Board '  to  abate  and  prevent  the  continuance  of  this  fla- 
grant wrong." 

One  of  the  sentences  quoted  means  precisely  the  same  as  the  dec- 
laration that  all  that  follows  an  operation  is  always  the  result  of  it. 
Such  phenomena  as  are  described,  only  follow  injury  or  violence  to 
the  sore  or  areola. 

Does  Dr.  Carnochan  impute  all  his  pyemia  and  bad  results  after 
an  operation  to  the  knife  alone  ?  The  implied  theory  of  your  corre- 
spondents that  all  diseases  are  inoculable  or  contagious,  and  manifest 
themselves  in  the  same  way,  might  be  satisfactory  to  some,  as  it 
would  set  pathological  observation  at  rest.  However,  scientific  men 
think  that  a  vast  field  of  research  is  yet  before  them  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  actions  of  morbid  viruses.  It  may  be  observed,  inciden- 
tally, that  the  patient  and  admirable  experiments  of  Villemin,  Collin, 
Chauffard,  and  other  French  and  European  pathologists  on  animals, 
in  inoculating  tubercle,  pus,  serum  of  the  blood,  non-organized  blood, 
putrefying  and  other  decomposible  substances,  as  yet  seem  only  to 
show  that  deep  inoculations  of  the  above  matters  into  the  circulation 
may  form  deposits  in  certain  parts,  and  then  give  rise  to  purulent 
products  capable  of  taking  on  a  phymatoid  form. 

Many  unjustifiable  experiments  have  been  made  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe  to  inoculate  tubercle,  etc.,  upon  mankind;  but 
always  with  a  negative  effect.  It  might  be  repeated  also  that  as 
much  as  98  per  cent,  of  attempted  superficial  inoculations  into  abra- 
sions or  upon  the  excoriated  surface  of  the  skin  of  all  the  above  men- 
tioned substances  failed ;  and  with  tubercle  the  failures  were  complete. 
This  difficulty  of  inoculation  or  absorption  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
vaccination,  which  is  only  upon  an  abraded  cutis,  also  accounts  for 
the  general  absence  of  bad  results  when  late,  mixed,  or  decomposing 
virus  is  used. 
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Lectures  on  Ortiiopjedic  Surgery.  Delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Me- 
dical and  Surgical  Institute,  by  Louis  Bauer,  M.D.,  M.  R.  C.  S. 
Eng.  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery,  etc.  Second  edition, 
revised  and  augmented  with  84  Illustrations.  New  York,  Wm. 
Wood  &  Co.    1868.    Pp.  336. 

That  Department  of  Surgery  which  has  in  view  the  correction  of 
deformities  has  not  received,  in  this  country,  a  degree  of  attention 
and  investigation  at  all  commensurate  with  its  importance.  The  in- 
formation contained  in  our  Text  Books  upon  this  subject  is  entirely 
too  meagre  and  limited  to  meet  the  practical  wants  of  the  surgeon, 
and  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Bauer  to  present  to  the  profes- 
sion the  most  advanced  scientific  views  of  the  pathology  of  this  class 
of  diseases,  and  the  most  improved  and  valuable  methods  of  treat- 
ment, must  be  welcomed  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  compara- 
tively un supplied  department. 

In  the  first  chapter,  after  giving  a  brief  but  interesting  historical 
resume  of  the  cultivation  and  improvements  made  in  this  branch  of 
Surgery,  he  takes  occasion  to  advocate  the  practice  of  specialities  as 
the  only  true  basis  of  scientific  advancement.  His  views  upon  this 
matter  are  eminently  sound  and  convincive,  and  we  agree  with  him 
that  the  field  of  medical  and  surgical  science  is  entirely  too  vast  and 
extensive  to  be  cultivated  to  the  highest  perfection  without  a  subdivi- 
sion of  labor. 

In  Chapters  II.  and  III.  he  treats  of  Deformities  of  the  Feet.  The 
different  varieties  of  pedal  distortions,  with  their  anatomical  charac- 
ters, causation  and  prognosis,  are  each  separately  considered.  The 
general  principles  of  treatment  are  then  laid  down,  after  which  special 
treatment  to  meet  the  indications  of  particular  cases  is  described.  In 
the  treatment  of  this  class  of  deformities  he  regards  tenotomy  and 
myotomy  as  merely  initiatory  steps.  A  secondary  importance  is  at- 
tached to  mechanical  appliances,  while  he  regards  the  hand  of  the 
surgeon  as  by  far  the  best,  most  powerful  and  direct  mechanical  agent 
for  the  correction  of  these  deformities.  Chapters  IX.  to  VII.  inclusive 
are  devoted  to  spinal  Deformities.  Antero-posterior  and  lateral 
curvatures  are  treated  of  in  able  manner.  In  his  views  as  to  the  causa- 
tion of  spinal  disease  Dr.  Bauer  dissents  from  the  views  hitherto  more 
generally  accepted  by  the  profession  and  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
a  large  majority  of  spinal  deformities  are  due  to  traumatic  rather 
than  constitutional  causes. 

The  succeeding  five  chapters  are  occupied  with  a  consideration  of 
Deformities  of  the  Neck;  Idiopathic  Deformities  of  the  knee; 
Paralysis ;  Progressive  muscular  Atrophy  and  Rachitis. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  joint  diseases.  The 
author  observes  "  that  about  90  per  cent,  of  articular  affections  fall 
upon  the  period  of  infantile  development.  The  proportion  is,  how- 
ever, very  different  in  different  ages  of  childhood.  An  articular 
disease  is  certainly  a  rarity  among  infants ;  we  seldom  see  it  before 
the  expiration  of  the  third  year.    From  that  age  upward  to  the  fifth 
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year,  these  affections  become  more  numerous,  and  attain,  perhaps,  their 
highest  numerical  proportion  at  the  sixth.  Then  they  commence  to 
diminish  gradually,  and  at  about  the  tenth  year  they  are  reduced  to 
but  few  recent  cases.  Towards  puberty  these  are  probably  as  rare  as 
during  the  infantile  period. 

In  the  treatment  of  joint  diseases  he  considers  "rest,  absolute  and 
unconditional;  and  the  next,  proper  position  of  the  affected  articulation, 
as  the  very  first  therapeutic  axiom."  As  to  the  comparative  benefits 
of  simple  extension  and  myotomy  he  sums  up  the  collective  experience 
on  this  subject  as  follows : 

1st,  Extension  cannot  part  the  inflamed  articular  surfaces  for 
which  it  has  been  erroneously  designed  by  the  author. 

2d,  Powerful  extension  is  perhaps  the  promptest  remedy  against 
an  ephemeral  muscular  spasm,  as  every  one  has  experienced  with  him- 
self if  he  has  happened  to  be  suddenly  attacked  by  spasms  of  the 
muscles  of  the  calf,  but  it  cannot  be  relied  on  in  persistent  spastic 
agitations  of  the  muscles. 

3d,  In  many  instances  extension  will  not  only  fail  to  relieve  the 
spasms,  but  will  react  unfavorably  upon  the  violence  of  the  existing 
joint  disease,  if  persisted  in. 

4th,  The  division  of  the  contracted  muscle  is  the  surest  and  most 
unfailing  remedy. 

Altogether  the  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  Orthopaedic  surgery  yet  offered  to  the  profession  of  this 
country. 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Lobelia  in  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Hubbard,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  writes :  In  the  Review 
for  January,  1868, 1  noticed  an  article  on  Cerebro-Spinal-Meningitis, 
by  Dr.  Cosmin  ;  and,  as  he  did  not  mention  the  havoc  it  made  at 
Chester  Factories  in  April,  1857,  I  wish  to  give  my  experience  and 
the  success  of  my  treatment.  The  place  where  it  was  confined  was 
principally  in  a  deep  valley.  I  was  summoned  on  the  evening  of 
April  2d,  1857,  to  a  family  by  the  name  of  Longley.  On  arriving,  I 
found  an  allopathic  physician  in  attendance  on  the  family,  which  con- 
sisted of  parents  and  seven  children.  Two  of  the  children  who  were 
taken  in  the  morning  died,  one  in  four  hours,  the  other  in  six  hours  ; 
they  were  four  and  seven  years  old.  The  youngest,  a  babe,  was  taken 
sick  that  afternoon,  with  three  older  ones,  all  alike  to  appearance,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  The  babe  was  dying,  and  I 
did  not  prescribe  for  it.  The  physician  pronounced  it  Scarlatina. 
The  symptoms  were  nearly  all  alike,  violent  headache  and  distress  all 
over,  as  they  expressed  it ;  pulse  from  130  to  180 ;  vomiting  dark  green 
matter,  thick  andj  tenacious,  and  at  times  emprosthotonos  severe, 
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tongue  coated  dark  brown  or  black ;  great  thirst ;  pupils  of  the  eyes 
dilated ;  skin  dry  and  hot.  They  had  been  treated  with  Dover's  pow- 
ders and  calomel ! !  secundum  artcm.  I  commenced  with  a  stimu- 
lating lobelia  emetic,  with  strong  stimulants  to  the  spine,  stomach, 
and  bowels,  followed  with  hot  packs.  I  continued  the  lobelia  and 
composition  until  the  system  was  thoroughly  relaxed  in  each  of  the 
cases.  The  next  morning  the  parents  were  both  taken  severely  within 
one  hour  of  each  other.  They  were  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
Within  forty-eight  hours  they  were  all  out  of  danger,  and  their  re- 
covery was  rapid ;  for  in  one  week  they  were  all  able  to  sit  up.  I 
treated  in  the  next  5  days  27  cases ;  only  two  died.  One  was  a  lad 
16  years  old,  who  had  been  sick  30  hours  when  I  saw  him,  and  he 
died  the  next  day.  The  other  case  lived  five  weeks;  and,  when 
death  relieved  her,  she  was  a  mere  skeleton.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
other  treatment :  25  died  in  that  small  village  of  less  than  200  in- 
habitants in  one  week.  My  advice  is,  prostrate  the  system  with  lobelia, 
but  be  careful  to  stimulate  well ;  for,  if  the  stimulants  are  omitted, 
you  fail.  Capsicum  or  Composition  are  the  only  stimulants  admissi- 
ble after  the  crisis  is  passed,  which  is  usually  in  12  or  86  hours. 
Then  you  have  only  to  give  good  care,  simple  diet,  quietude,  and 
mild  laxatives  and  tonics. 


Corpulence. 

Me.  "William  Banting's  "  Letter  on  Corpulence,"  which  has 
excited  so  much  attention  in  England,  argues  that  bread,  but- 
ter, milk,  sugar,  beer  and  potatoes,  tend  to  obesity,  and  offers  many 
practical  suggestions  in  regard  to  diet.  By  proper  attention  to  food, 
Mr.  Banting  found  that  his  weight  was  reduced  forty-six  pounds  in  a 
year.  His  girth  round  the  waist,  in  tailor  phraseology,  wa3  lessened 
twelve  and  a  quarter  inches.  There  are  two  English  gentlemen  now 
in  Boston,  we  are  informed,  whose  tendency  to  corpulence  was  such 
as  to  induce  them  to  follow  substantially  the  instructions  of  this 
pamphlet.  One  of  them  lost  forty  pounds,  and  the  other  forty-two 
pounds  in  a  year — or  about  two  ounces  a  day  on  the  average.  This 
whole  subject  is  one  of  curious  interest.  Mr.  Banting's  plan  of  diet 
will  be  considered  most  generous,  and,  as  he  truly  says,  that  man 
must  be  an  extraordinary  person  who  would  desire  a  better  table. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

For  breakfast  I  take  four  or  five  ounces  of  beef,  mutton,  kidneys, 
broiled  fish,  bacon,  or  cold  meat  of  any  kind  except  pork ;  a  large 
cup  of  tea  (without  milk  or  sugar),  a  little  biscuit,  or  one  ounee  of 
dry  toast. 

For  dinner,  five  or  six  ounces  of  any  fish  except  salmon,  any  meat 
except  pork,  any  vegetable  except  potatoe,  one  ounce  of  dry  toast, 
fruit  out  of  a  pudding,  any  kind  of  poultry  or  game,  and  two  or  three 
glasses  of  good  claret,  sherry,  or  Madeira — champagne,  port,  and  beer 
forbidden. 
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For  tea,  two  or  three  ounces  of  fruit,  a  rusk  or  two,  and  a  cup  of 
tea  without  milk  or  sugar. 

For  supper,  three  or  four  ounces  of  meat  or  fish,  similar  to  dinner, 
with  a  glass  or  two  of  claret. 

For  nightcap,  if  required,  a  tumbler  of  grog  (gin,  whiskey,  or 
brandy,  without  sugar),  or  a  glass  or  two  of  claret  or  sherry. 

This  plan  leads  to  an  excellent  night's  rest,  with  from  six  to  eight 
hours'  sound  sleep.  This  dry  toast  or  rusk  may  have  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  spirit  to  soften  it,  which  will  prove  acceptable.  Perhaps  I  did 
not  wholly  escape  starchy  or  saccharine  matter,  but  scrupulously 
avoided  those  things,  such  as  milk,  sugar,  beer,  butter,  etc.,  which 
were  known  to  contain  them. 

On  rising  in  the  morning  I  take  a  tablespoonful  of  a  special  cor- 
rective cordial,  which  may  be  called  balm  of  life,  in  a  wine-glass  of 
water,  a  most  grateful  draught,  as  it  seems  to  carry  away  all  the 
dregs  left  in  the  stomach  after  digestion,  but  is  not  aperient ;  then  I 
take  five  or  six  ounces  of  solid  and  eight  of  liquid  for  breakfast;  eight 
ounces  of  solid  and  eight  of  liquid  for  tea ;  four  ounces  of  solid  and 
six  of  liquid  for  supper,  and  the  grog  afterwards,  if  I  please.  I  am 
not,  however,  strictly  limited  to  any  quantity  at  either  meal,  so  that 
the  nature  of  the  food  is  rigidly  adhered  to. 


Annual  Meeting — Brooklyn  Academy  of  Eclectic  Medicine. 

The  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Eclectic  Medicine  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing last  evening  at  the  room  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Hadley,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair.  The  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  H.  E.  Firth,  read  the  annual  report,  after  which  the  annual 
address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  Freeman,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York,  and  short  entertaining 
addresses  were  made  by  Drs.  Hadley.  Firth,  Newton,  and  Allen. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  shows  that  the  Society  has  steadily 
increased  in  numbers  and  prosperity  since  its  organization,  and  that 
regular  monthly  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  past  year,  during 
which  meetings  the  essays  and  discussions  gave  evidence  of  applica- 
tion and  learning. 

The  following  are  officers  of  the  association  for  this  year : 

President — Dr.  Wm.  W.  Hadley. 

Vice-President— Dr.  J.  Y.  TuthilL 

Secretary— Dr.  H.  E.  Firth. 

Treasurer — D.  B.  J.  Stow. 

Censors — Wm.  B.  Warner,  John  Horton  and  J.  Danelson. — 
Brooklyn  Union. 


A  Russian  Female  Physician. — A  young  Russian  lady  has  just 
passed  her  examination  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Lubeek. 
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Rapid  Union  of  Fracture  in  an  Old  Man. 

Dr.  Fayre  reports  the  case,  in  the  "  Medical  Times  and  Gazette." 
of  a  very  old  man,  a  Hindoo,  said  to  be  ninety-six  years  of  age,  with 
transverse  fracture  of  tibia  and  fibula  a  little  above  the  ankle-joint. 
The  foot  was  also  bruised  and  excoriated.  Ordinary  side  splints 
were  applied ;  eighteen  days  after  the  fracture  he  was  able  to  bear 
his  weight  on  the  leg ;  a  starched  bandage  was  applied  a  day  or  two 
later,  and  exactly  one  month  after  the  injury  was  received  he  walked 
out  of  the  hospital  perfectly  well.  Dr.  F.  says,  "  he  had  been  walk- 
ing about  the  ward  for  several  days,  and  became  impatient,  so  I  dis- 
charged him." 


Puerperal  Mania. 

Mrs.  Maggie  M.,  age  30,  of  a  dark  bilious  temperament,  was  en- 
tered at  the  asylum  the  29th  of  April,  1868.  Her  lochia  had  ceased 
about  one  week  after  birth  of  child.  Mania  set  in  with  full  force. 
At  the  time  of  entrance  her  symptoms  were  as  follows  :  Slight  febrile 
excitement,  skin  covered  with  a  cold,  clammy  moisture,  pulse  full  and 
quick,  the  tongue  thickly  furred,  no  lochia!  discharge,  the  delirium 
violent,  with  a  tendency  to  suicide,  retention  of  urine,  bowels  costive, 
and  great  general  debility. 

The  treatment  I  gave  her  was  to  arouse  and  support  the  powers 
of  the  patient  and  allay  the  irritability  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  first  was  accomplished  by  cordials,  stimulants,  and  nutri- 
tious diet.  The  cerebral  excitement  was  calmed  by  sedatives.  Full 
doses  of  gelsemin  were  administered  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 
Her  bowels  were  moved  by  the  comp.  podophyllin  granules,  which 
keep  them  in  a  soluble  condition.  Aconite  was  given  for  fever  when 
not  under  the  influence  of  the  gelsemin.  We  now  have  the  patient  on 
quinine  and  iron  ;  finally,  her  lochia  have  returned,  she  is  now  perfectly 
sane,  and  is  at  this  time  able  to  do  light  work,  and  will,  in  a  few  days, 
return  to  her  friends  cured. 

Henry  A.  Record,  M.  D., 
Res.  Physician  Chautauqua  County  Insane  Asylum. 


The  Learned  Professions  in  France — Relative  Numrer  of 

"Women. 

In  France,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  no  feeling  of  opposition 
against  women  in  professional  life.  In  a  population  of  37,386,813, 
there  are  no  less  than  23,237,632  reported  as  skilled  mechanics,  or 
engaged  in  professional  pursuits.  As  a  proof  of  the  higher  cultiva- 
tion of  that  country,  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  are  only  32,230 
physicians,  whereas  in  this  country  the  number  is  55,000.  Of  the 
327,265  grocers,  173,000  are  women.    The  paper  from  which  I  ex- 
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tract  these  figures  has  the  following  paragraph  in  relation  to  learned 
pursuits : 

"  There  are,  finally,  no  less  than  589.398  women  practising  one  or 
other  of  the  liberal  professions  in  France,  whereas  in  this  country  less 
than  ten  thousand  women  have  thus  far  adopted  a  professional  career." 


Babies  in  France. 

The  reports  of  the  Societe  Protectrice  de  VJEnfance,  founded  three 
years  ago,  disclose  a  heartless  indifference  to,  and  carelessness  of, 
human  life  in  the  arrangements  for  new-born  infants,  which  are  almost 
incredible.  This  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  mothers  to  act  as 
nurses,  which,  is  spreading  through  every  class  in  France,  is  a  gigantic 
national  evil,  considered  physically.  Rich  people  can  get  wet  nurses, 
but  middling  people  have  to  trust  to  menetises,  baby  farmers  of  the 
worst  kind,  regraters  of  babies,  in  fact,  who  keep  the  poor  little  crea- 
tures at  their  own  houses  on  food  which  either  kills  them  or  produces 
chronic  gastric  disorders,  until  they  can  make  a  good  bargain  with 
some  neighboring  nurses.  Of  the  53,400  children  yearly  born  in 
Paris,  18,000  are  put  out  to  nurses  in  the  provinces,  more  than  two 
thirds  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  "  agency  offices."  The 
mortality  among  these  nurslings  is  90  per  cent,  in  the  Loire  Infe- 
rieure,  87  per  cent,  in  the  Seine,  69  in  the  Seine  et  Oise,  and  so  on. 
No  wonder  the  population  of  France  takes  198  years  to  double,  while 
ours  doubles  in  rather  more  than  50  years.  The  evils  of  both  sys- 
tems are  immense ;  besides  the  actual  mortality,  there  is  uncertainty 
of  all  kinds.  Doctors  can  check  the  practice;  they  are  too  often 
ready  to  encourage  it.  We  have  no  desire  to  be  alarmists ;  but  re- 
cent disclosures,  calmly  set  forth  in  accredited  medical  papers,  show 
the  existence  of  similar  evils  among  us  ;  and  the  decay  of  the  French 
population  shows  us  to  what  such  evils  inevitably  tend. — TJie  Imperial 
Review. 


[Strychnia  in  Intermittent  Fever. 

Dr.  John  P.  Nash,  surgeon  in  the  Madras  army,  details,  in  the 
Lancet,  a  number  of  cases  of  intermittent  fever  which  he  treated 
successfully  with  strychnia,  after  quinine  had  proved  unavailing.  His 
observations  relate  to  the  most  unhealthy  regions  of  India.  The 
strychnia  was  given  in  doses,  varying  between  the  sixteenth  and 
thirtieth  of  a  grain. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  in  this  city,  May  25,  1868,  Charles  T.  Hart,  M.  D.,  Prof, 
of  Physiology  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York. 
An  extended  notice  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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